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FOREWORD 

(am  happy  that  ttm  Department  of  Encyclopaedia  hits  brought 
out  a  volume  In  English  on  the  History  ami  Culture  of  the  Andhnm 
based  on  the  earlier  Telugu  publication  Tringn  smmkriti, 

Komarraju  Venkata  Lakshnmrm  Hau,  after  whom  this 
department  is  named,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  encyckipm  n  hn 
preparation  not  only  in  Telugu  but  in  the  South  Indian  Languages. 
He  published  three  volumes  between  19  lb  and  mtr,  Nm 
untimely  death  was  a  blow  to  the  activity.  Tim  great  nutnmuiist 
editor  and  philanthropist  Kaslnmtwil  Negmwura  firm  attempted 
to  revive  the  effort  but  it  did  not  work,  A  major  success  wm 
achieved  by  the  Zemindar  of  David!,  Knmlukuh  Bute  Surya 
Prasada  Rao  when  he  prepared  and  published  un  encyt  :fo[  mmim 
in  Telugu  in  a  set  of  seven  volumes  in  late  thirties  and  early  forties. 

Telugu  Bhastm  Samffl,  which  wm  established  in  194/  In 
the  wake  of  independence,  decided  to  prepare  and  publish 

§  subject-wise,  multi-volume  encyclopaedia  in  Telugu  with  ttm 
active  participation  of  renowned  scholars.  Between  tout*  mid 
W&B,  the  Samiti  brought  out  14  volumes  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  In  1986,  ttm  Samiti  was  merged  into  ttm  telugu 
University  to  form  a  centre  (or  preparation  and  publication  of 
encyclopaedia  in  Telugu. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  ttm  achievement  0 
Sangrahandhra  Vignana  Kom  Samiti,  which,  under  ttm 
stewardship  of  Prof  K  l  akshmirenjarntm,  published  u  multi • 

volume  encyclopaedia. 

ti 


It  has  been  noted  that  though  several  books  and  article  « -n 
various  items  concerning  Andhras,  their  history  and  culture  am 
available  m  English,  there  was  still  a  need  tor  a  compwtmrMU 
study  and  a  cohesive  narration  all  at  one  place,  the  pttvumt 
volume  is  intended  to  satisfy  the  need  I  have  seen  mat  a  gnat 
and  dedicated  effort  was  made  in  bringing  out  tins  volume  mid 
1  congratulate  all  the  concerned, 

We  decide*  to  dedicate  mis  volume  to  th»  ,„™, 
and  scholar,  Sri  Mallempalll  Someseklora  Sum,,,, 
contribution  to  the  Telugu  Studies  is  memorable. 


accoL  rtme’T  '  8  ""**•  M  ^<'h,„,.„v„ 

on  a/ll?!  ^  'a"OWX)  * 

on  alphabetically  arranged  Important  items  that  need  turn,,,, 

***  “**  UP  «*  *  ,„K  J  * 


This  volume  Is  being  issued 
celebrations  of  the  Telugu  University, 
find  this  useful  and  rewarding. 


to  murk  the  tlnmmnmt 
I  hope  the  nmdrn  wilt 


Hyderabad 
duly,  1995 


{PtftVARAM  JAGAMNAOHAM) 


A  NOTE 


Andhrns  urn  one  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  hit  ha  with  a  known  nxon I  of  more  than 
twenty  five  centuries.  Jhm  many  achmmmmtu  in  a  variety  of  mean  ham  enriched  tfm 
fabric  of  Mo  in  India  Hut,  mqmingty,  not  much  about  ttivm  m  available  in  l  nglinh  ami 
other  languages  It  is  out  intention  to  present  the  continuum  story  of  the  Andlme;  amt 
thou  cultural  achievements  m  n  confirm  but  comptelmmtvo  manner  m  preparing  tin;, 
volume 

fehrgu  flhm.ha  Samiti.  a  voluntary  or gannmtimi  under  the  stewardship  ofDrJkuuwada 
(h)palu  Modify  nml  Or  Mutun  Puitymarayma,  took  up  a  project  of  pmparimj  nml  pub 
InJmtg  ii  multi  volume,  subject  wise  encyclopaedia  in  felugu.  As  tt  part  of  it,  the  ilamiti 
tfpmtd  tor  the  first  hum  u  comprehensive  and  compact  account  of  ttm  Andhrus  mid  tm  m 
culture  in  two  volume:;  (19!/))  Sri  Mnllumpnlh  Samwmkhnra  Swum,  an  eminent  historian 
played  mi  active  tufa  in  bringing  out  those  volumes.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
the  Samrti  tuvimd  mid  tmlatgud  ttm  volumes  for  u  second  edition  (WHS),  takinq  into 
view  thu  stm In'S  and  tesmmJies  during  ttm  pound. 

At  about  ttm  time  whim  ttm  mu.-  a  wan  merged  into  the  hiltigu  University ,  it  was  felt 
dumtitble  to  bring  out  a  suitably  edited  version  of  ttm  two  volumes  in  Lngltuh  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rum  telugus  who  would  like  to  know  about  the  Andhnm.  Several  scholars 
and  tomur  churn  were  invited  to  mi  mbrmul  gathering  to  discuss  the  idea  and  hew  it 
could  l Hi  translated  him  action.  Since  studies  m  Andhra  history  and  culture  were  being 
earned  on  at  various  cunttm  by  several  scholars,  ttm  gathering  recommended  that 
mtrehm  might  he  obtained  from  exports  and  spnclulmtn  on  individual  topics  and  then 
weave  Umm  mm  a  connected  and  well  knit  rmrmtkm.  this  process  has  its  share  of 
disadvantages  f<  %i.  Nut  all  the  scholars  responded  and  aunt  their  urtkkm  mid  in  runny 
t  uses  time  soli*  lulu  could  not  be  maintained  i'ven  against  all  such  odds,  ttm  editors 
rendered  mi  invaluable  service  in  going  through  them,  supplementing  information  whom 
nei  essury  and  in  tilling  up  gups,  l  am  thankful  to  them,  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
thank  ttm  eminent  scholars  who  contributed  resource  articles  and  the  members  of  the 
Editor iut  Board, 

My  grateful  thanks  am  also  due  to  the  sucammt  Vico- Chancellors  ■  Prat,  t  Ikvmppa, 
Pmt.CM&wyww  Poddy  and  Prot.PJmjmmatham  for  their  kmn  interest  and  guidance  in 
bringing  this  out  and  successive  Registrars  -  Prof,  N.  Simms  Murthy,  Prof,  0,  Rwmkttshna 
Reddy,  Prof.T  Venkata  Reddy  and  Sd  O.VSubba  Rm  for  their  benign  and  active  co 

operation. 

My  thanks  urn  also  dun  to  ttm  artists  and  designers  of  the  book,  the  members  of  ttm 
staff  of  ttm  bncyclupmdm  department  of  ttm  University  for  their  continuous  assistance 
1  also  thank  the  DIP  operators,  M/s. Navy  a  Printers  tor  their  co  operation  In  bringing  out 

this  volume, 


Hyderabad  q.chsnnakesava  mom 

July,  1995  H#id,  0*pt.  of  £ncyelop*«<U» 
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EDITORS’  NOTE 


The  territory  now  known  as  Andhra  Pradesh  ami  its  mmaundiny  tiwau  .  -  « ,  r 

a  pivotal  position  in  integrating  major  cultural  currents,  thus  paving  f tm  »  *>,  t  r: 

nationhood.  For  long  it  stood  as  a  melting  pot  for  diverse  cultumi  to  mm,  u>,u  r-,  * 
within  South  India,  but  also  from  the  north,  mainly  dun  to  tit;  tpu>gmp*ui  i  t  « »>>  * 
position.  Further,  the  relative  freedom  from  foreign  mvtmur,  vent 'hut  ,t ?< *  -  -r/f  » 
scholastic  and  artistic  pursuits  uninterruptedly.  It  ts  untnrtunnUr  that  dun  r» .  »;'■  !,./><' 
these  facts  escaped  the  attention  of  historiographers  until  mami  tunm  im  i..;h  v  ?; 
monographs  and  articles  in  English  had  come  out  on  diftmuni  for,  #*/.*<  mm  m  p,  of 
history  and  culture,  there  was  still  a  need  for  a  compmhtmnm*  and  rohr\n  « « uom 
history.  The  Encyclopaedia  unit  of  the  Teiugu  University  umiortouk  to  m  m  tv\  ;.»*»  /•> 
publishing  this  volume. 


A  select  group  of  experts  was  invited  to  dmign  ilm  he  mat  of  the  f  /,■<*  >»•<» r,j 
On  its  advice,  articles  on  different  areas  worn  invited  from  upan:  minti*,  mid  ?<,*>» 
to  be  used  as  resource  materials *,  it  was  also  dncuUni  that  tin  %  tow  no- »»  /  r:\ifr  ».> 
should  be  used  to  weave  a  connected  story,  with  ttn  trnphum  <««  n op, ,„.jy 
cohesion.  Accordingly,  the  Editors  shared,  among  tfmnmtimt;  ttitimmlam  tnum  >ftN* 
volume  and  prepared  tite  final  version.  However ,  their  teak  imattrm  tihwt  w 

a  fairly  good  number  of  articles  could  not  be  obtained,  Some  of  Urn  vmtiti, uv.  r,  n> 
their  articles  in  Teiugu  which  led  to  additional  work,  Naturally,  mtmfm  on  mrnvduat 
aspects  concentrated  on  details  explaining  the  limited phmmmum  ttiitmt  nmtmo  '  m 
presenting  a  chronological  study,  the  editors  had  mo  to  pnmdn  wt  m,mn 
framework ;  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena.  Thus  the  earns  hml  to  tfm 

ZZn*  ZTlllSUrmImd  irl  conMbm  *»  »w  "tmimj  mmw  Vi  P 
0 VOlUmn  m,IS  "  ammuw' 

The  editors  also  took  cm  that  each  section  in  this  volume  m,- i ,  ,  , 

therein  would  stand  as  a  separate  entity  by  it:,,-;t.  f/(wf  lL,r ,,  , 

particular  component  of  Andhra  culture  or  itivtum*  timi  it  u  tmnn  V "•  •  •* 

e  publication  of  many  more  comprehensive  volumes  of  this  nature  intent*.  *  ** 
We  take 
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52.  Eminent  Personalities 

53.  Eminent  Personalities 

54.  Andhra  Ms  and  Crafts  (Colour) 

1.  Carved  Wooden  statue  of  t  urd  Harmful 

2.  Nirmal  Painting  Drummer  Wall  Plague 

3.  Sheet  Metal  Plaque  depicting  a  pmmnk  am 
rounded  by  floral  pattern  with  embossed  ami  t/»* 

yt 

set  of  Hondapally  Itty* 


m. 
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55. 

1.  Vidhl  Nitekem 

2.  Turpu  Bhagavatam 

4«m 

56. 

1.  Puli  Vegam;  2.  Qeregelu 

4^0 

57. 

Musical  Instruments 

4.  • 

58. 

Musical  Instruments 

4.  f. 

59. 

1.  Gobbemma;  2.  Bmkamrm 

4  ' 

60. 

1 *  Chindu  Dance;  2.  Burra  Hatha;  3.  Oggt t  Halim 

■; 

61. 

Tolu  bomma  (Colour) 

4  *.!• 

62. 

Tribals 

Mmm 

1.  Severe  People 

2.  Lambada  Women 

3.  Mhond  Woman 

4.  Bhegatha  Woman 

Tribals 

1.  Porja  Cwipto 

2.  Kobe  Women 

3.  Honda  Don  Woman 
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LAND  AND  PEOPLE 


LAND 


Geographical  Position 

Andhra  Pradesh  is  the  homeland  of  tho  Tolugu  pooplo,  who  arc  also  known  as  the 
Andhras.  According  to  historical  geology,  it  is  one  of  tho  very  few  oldest  land  masses  of 
the  Indian  sub-continent  -  older  in  geological  ago  than  tho  Himalayas  or  the  Indo  Gangotic 
plain,  it  Is  covered  by  the  oldest  rocks  on  the  earth,  the  archeans,  and  hod  attained  stability 
earlier  than  many  other  parts  of  India.  Geologically;  Andhra  Pradesh  is  situated  in  tho  'Indian 
shield',  one  of  tho  eight  shield-areas  of  tho  world,  where  tho  technical  term  'shield'  denotes  a 
hardened  and  stable  complex, 

Geographically,  too,  Andhra  Pradesh  occupies  a  unique  and  pivotal  position  in  the 
sub-continent,  Curiously  enough,  the  northern  and  the  western  borders  of  tho  State  approximate 
respectively  with  the  central  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  linos  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  It 
is  situated  on  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  sea-board  and  spreads  westward  into  Deccan 
plateau  upto  77Hfc\  The  northern  boundary  runs  roughly  across  the  latitudinal  line  of  am 
though  it  is  accidental,  this  central  position  has  been,  all  along  the  course  of  history,  a 
decisive  factor  in  giving  shape  to  Tolugu  culture,  To  the  south,  Andhra  Pradesh  spreads  upto 
t?-  4t'N.  It  has  a  common  inland  boundary  •-  on  the  south  with  Tamilnudu  and  Karnataka, 
on  the  west  with  Karnataka  and  Maharashtra  and  on  the  noith  with  Madhya  Pradesh  and 
Orissa.  On  the  east  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

?hc  total  area  of  Andhra  Pradesh  is  2,76,045  sq.  km, 

Structure*  find  Physical  Features 

I  he  geology  of  tho  area  may  bo  described  as  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  peninsular 

Indie, 

The  granite  rocks  of  the  Deccan,  tho  special  Indian  rock  types  of  charnockitos  and 
khondniitos  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  schistose  rocks  of  Nellore  belt  -  all  belong  to  the 
archeans,  the  oldest  of  the  rock  types  in  earth’s  history,  aged  I500  to  3000  million  years. 
The  rare  manganese  deposits  of  the  Chipumpalli  area  of  Vi/ianagaram  district  and  the  high 
quality  variety  of  mica  deposits  at  Gudur  in  Nellore  district  occur  in  these  formations. 

Rocks  occuring  in  the  Cuddapah  basin,  mainly  confined  to  some  parts  of  Rayular.oema, 
are  also  quite  old  -  ranging  between  000  to  1500  million  yean,,  The  world's  largest  barytes 
deposits  of  Mangampot  and  tho  high  quality  Chrysolite  asbestos  of  Puiivendula  in  Cuddapah 

district  occur  in  those  formations. 


2  Land  and  People 


The  coal-bearing  northwest-southeasl  Condon  M  "<  #«  «•  •  - 

few  small  patches  along  the  east  coast  between  n,Vi™»„l.y  .t-i  N- "  '  """  - 

younger  than  the  above. 

Deccan  traps,  70  million  years  old.  occupy  a  s-m..  .»•«  .hi . "  . •  '  ' 

in  the  north  and  northwest  part  ol  the  stale  (Umlun  V,k.,..riMu  '  ..-a  '  -  -- 

district). 


The  rocks  belonging  to  the  tertiary  area.  aged  *u,  man  w  ^  ’ 

a  small  area  in  the  West  and  East  Godavari  drstnott*  and  am  km  .-m  --v"  ■ 

stones.  The  petroleum  deposits  of  eastconr.t  occur  in  thm,.< 


The  vast  quantity  of  lava  that  spreads  over  the  vmutom  \,uw.u,  :  ’  •  |f  ' 

have  deposited  itself  there  as  a  result  of  a  stupendous  vuMru  ,-wtt  v.t  *.»  at  i  *■  «  ••  ■*« 

the  peninsula  at  some  period  in  the  hoary  past.  1h«  thiOmefe  of  n«,  s»va  a.  to*  *•  » 

m.  to  90  m. 


The  river  basins  of  the  plateau  must  have  burnt  toimod  *to«  t*.  i-v.T-.-v-  r.-.  ■  !t< 

earlier  age.  The  gradual  sinking  of  the  ground  along  the  knys  *T  * '.-at  “«'***•  *  at.  -.a  » 
rise  to  basin-shaped  depressions,  later,  there  must  haw  »m«?p  mu»-v  -i’-1  •  .  '* 

and  the  continual  subsidence  and  sedimentation  ytiould  have  m-ndtrd  ■>'  h,.-.  *.  m  ,a  .  t  •  » 

seams.  These  naturally  follow  the  linear  trends  of  th»i  ovm  Um  1  "a*  *•..?  ■  '  •"  v 

Pradesh  is  one  such. 

Looking  broadly  at  tho  physical  features  of  the  area,  we  can  tuij-i*  .  -  '  -»■  ; 

1.  The  Krishna-Godavari  Delta,  2.  The  Foot-hill  7mm,  If  the  t  astern  '  m,  m.  ;  %  ’» 

4.  The  Western  Plateau  and  Basins  and  b,  the  Hyderabad  Mah-au 

in  common  usage,  the  first  throe  are  grouped  logon  mf  mdm  Hi*1  » ?  h  .*  ■  . 
area,  the  fourth  as  Rayaiaseoma  and  the  last  as  Tiil.mqarsa  mt  i-hm, 

The  Krishna-Godavari  Delta  is  a  composite  delta  of  the  two  grrat  u  «  «-  •/  -  a  ,■* 
the  Godavari.  This  area  has  boon,  since  tho  dawn  of  nmuiy.  a  *-•  -  v  .i 

mentioned  by  Rolemy  (90-168),  the  ancient  Roman  geographer,  »,iwe%  (l 
one.  The  discharge  of  the  rivers  is  irregular  and  it  is  estimated  that  so  »,.jh  u  n  n-u  t  i* 
carries  enough  silt  daily  to  cover  an  area  of  8  t»q.  km  to  a  depth  a  2  %  <  m  ■>  u  *■.»•»* 
is  known  as  a  granary  of  rice,  and  also  producer*  many  other  -..u  p*  »r  , . 

and  sugarcane.  The  coastline  of  the  delta  was  the  site  of  some  «t  me  -.»tt  .ru-n-.  of 

Europeans  in  India. 

The  worn-down  margin  of  the  hinterland  «*f  th< t.\ .  <..*  •  ,  :  , 

plains  broken  by  little  hills  with  waste  and  stony  ground,  For  several  to*  .<*-.t  .■» 

largely  fringed  with  mangrove  swamps  or  sand-dunes  rising  from  B  m  \»  p,  m 
relatively  barren  upland  and  the  completely  arid  coast  lino,  lie  the  father  sm  ,  '  ■  . 

delta.  The  Godavari  delta  begins  65  kilometers  inland  at  Dltouleswaram  and  imd  t,-f  fj.»i  Kr/dii1 1 


'*!'  '  ’S  ■  -  '  ‘  * 


I  4*4  '  ,444  r?  -  tfi  3 


4  ^  -  . 

®1  >  4  ’•'<  4  “  4'  *•  d  4',».  r,  ,41  tr  !:,»h!<!  !'■)  flood?. ,  .it  timn.S  fflS4!itrOUS. 

4-n  <*., *>*.<■  ?,*,  s  f.r.  V1*'  »».  .<■*  ,  mh;  w  .  ,{  a  doprm.sii m  (tot  yot  r,ompUitoly  siltud 
Up  ’  '  '  '■  *o.  •  ►  '  *.«■•  v,  A.*Vr  Mm;  j‘i  Atidhj.i  Pr,M«*sh  II  cnvOlf,  VfliOUt  ?!,(}  r,q 

*••  8  'i  1  u  •*  -i*”  m.oau  1...  t.isfm,  .V.  'kotanu*  and  III*.*  chiuttaimi,  who  fulucJ  fh« 

ad  1  '  "d  '•*’u  ■■  '4  'i*  d  * *  •i  *'('4  ooVihA  pat!  to  itm  history  of  tuiuqu  people,  palled 

,«r<.  '  ,H.  r4't%r-  d  '■■>  p,  p,„ 

’  ,?,*i  )  '  -  i  <  ,:s  /,  <  *,  . .i  *f-«  v.v  of  !h*i  <  o.ista!  {'fait!*,  and  unduiuftnq  uplands,  tins  avornqo 
*  •’*  »  '  asf.*'  \  4<os  s  P#*!.-a  /’»  m  and  Pm!  n!  fhn  uplands  it,  hctwmrn  /‘1?  m,  and 

' . ■?'  1  "  do'  o-  oKor  dmaa*.  i  ,r,l*sn  Gha!  /mm  from  thu  r.oastal  plain 

*  *'  »'■*».]  m  i  in*'  t  o*i  *t,n  in  tf»«  o>  dht-m  »ofmmo.  il  rnnallp,  in  a  measure, 

•"■a  '■  ■  *  P'<»  of  »*v«<  **isl  >'',)■.!  ?**m*  V.saMsapaluam,  the  ed'ju  of  this  qhab.  pomps 

•  *'.r  *■  m«<  o  »*'.*,  ?»'>’;!<  < tm.  '.r.f.'il  iu.slaod  to  a  mmiiv  nlomjafed  strip  Ihn  s.purf. 

o?  ,f  *  4  -^’0  '  d  -  1  v-‘i  s*si  to  1  '■  v!'a’4s  !•><«  Dolphin's  Nose  th»  lowland  narrow, 

!*:»  ■  *•”,  M, »!:.»)'. 5M;{  ♦:  %,!■  i-drd  ,0  Ihr,  ,<t«  4 

.4  ■sn>a  *,iv.  a  of  ',«/,»  hit's  A%  M»iM  fjon*,  noutli,  IN>  coai.t  widnns 

4'*-,  "  ,tM'  *■<»  i'.  4‘o  or.',!wiO‘*i v\  .tnd  i-iokii oj  in  natural  fiadioun.  Hut  it  ha&  opua 

’■  ad  uWavV,  Pod  oar.  {,n.*4«  .»n<J(»-M*{u  to  f.ttip*’,  of  inutlwrat*)  ni/«  As  uut.h,  thtt  ouasfaf  riv«r» 
as  •!***  *n-t  pods  l+j;p;  !f;r»  HU'.di-JO  pia,»*d  fiul  vuty  far  from  this  mouth  of  !hu  Kfitihmi 

dd  4'OUI,  dope  Pat  poo!  of  «?»•.{ odum  of  ships  hound  for  Uip  ’Huvainabhumt1 

o  tv.at*  a|  amt  inn  oUuds  su*  h  -?s  „sna  and  f.umatra  f.iouttr  of  this  rtouWu  dutta,  tfw 
and,  :s  ,r*v  P'ot.r,  mu.irp!  m  lim  ot  it.a  smaika  nn*jf%  th*‘  cioast  fnrtf|tid  try  a  Putt  of 

a'-'so.a'v  i  hm  ?u  ;*;*  pu  /<,<{»,  tast,*..<.jn  tf;«*  )o<v  luvnl  iatwitps  anil  tt>«  blown  sands  of  the 
\n.'W»  !» «T  <o<<sf  *rdar«is!,ntj  unasdat  f**atu»«#  ts  tt.u  qmat  sal!  watar  taijurm  of  Putott  In  tho 

toutft  of  Andhwi  Pradoan. 

tf,«  0*01  pftysu  ,-»l  coin  ,S  dm  f  astern  r  dials,  '.vtin.li  foiins  ttw  «astum  flank  of  thu  D«cc;aii 

tdainau,  o.'*a  !-.«»►.*  o<;  itm  Hay  of  Hon*jal  fisn  tnrm  'rjfiafs‘  ttsnff  is  a  misnomor,  for  ft  my 

04»o  r  ,,  i  oidaiuily.  Shuviuta!  .»r  i, ,;;,,f{i.»phu;al,  wt»sh  is  ussdntiat  for  {.jhats,  if  is  an  upliftud 
pnmqda.u  das  i.onltrsu.ly  of  yaw,*,  -s  brnkuii  hy  ffm  inurffluvlal  uplands  hdtwiion  fiu>  Krishna 
and  da*  uodavan  ?au  'ndupnnduui  dw<s*a«!i  tan  Pa  marpummi  within  fhp  /am  (t)  Uio 

•  ■  •  ■  ■■  •  -'Khun  lytnq  tmfwwwn  th»*  tiuhavan  and  tlw  Vamsadhaut  rivnis,  and  (?)  thy  snuttiurn 

srnh'oo  t,r*f!Sddtfnj  s*f  ftw  Nailamalu,  Vnkkorufa  and  Halakonda  tiills  Tim  former  runs  from 
nutlhuas!  to  suuttrwnsf,  nhmm  ff«t  talfnr  runs  from  north  to  south,  the  avoraqe  oluvafion  Of 

V’.f  r:o'!?a,*M  «.r-  . .  ;aS»-S  »•■'/  ft!  f«  111,  Wftilo  flWlt  Of  ffW  &OUfhOm  SOCtiOff  VltriOt* 

from  m  to  UXJ  m  f fit#  two  famous  Hindu  ntliqiuus  places,  Snsailam  and  Tirurnala,  lie  In 

.  ■  -  mvh<m  <4f  thu  f  astern  Ghats  in  the  Kurnutil  amt  ttin  Caiittuor  cfisfricts  rm:pw;fivoty. 

Ita?  (»ud4*r4H  in  fh«  nurfti  nrtd  ffrr?  fsmna  in  Pin  tsouth  pstircn  ttmjuqh  t.toop  goiqos  of  the 
!  aslunt  tifuifs  th«  spur?*  aimtisf  m  Hut  tuck  ffi«  uuwrtat  of  Urn  Godavan,  onhtmctnq  the  sannic 
Qrandsur  of  fh«  Pi^kof^i  gorge. 


4  . 

The  Western  Plateau  I  .  "  , 

and  others  nonheas.  to  ******  ,  ,  ,,  - 

pattern.  Beyond  W  - 

crescent,  the  heart  of  it  being  the 

the  Kunderu.  , Mv  u\  *  ’  ' 

The  Hyderabad  Plateau  do, «  .  r^-  r-  ■  ^ 

. * . r iif:  v  , 

general  aspoct  everywhere  is  that  ot  ,,  ^  ...  • 

and  almost  completely  graded  valley 
Pradesh,  is  situated  in  this  re*o».  l»iy  ' . 

Soils 

Much  ot  the  soil  of  tho  Toiugu  iun-t  .T:  '  ! 

in  plant  nutrients  but  rich  in  P^«“- "*  ;  . ,,,,  .  ,  . . .  , 

capacity  in  red  soil  Is  poor  and  heric;  KWH**-  ■  1 
large  variety  ot  crops. 

The  black  soil  occupies  the  mot  pi* •>  «  ' -d  '  -  ■  "  ' 

districts  of  the  Tolangana  region,  thouvit.  tfev  . . -.1,  >  . . 

The  areas  are  rich  *  calcium  ivd  pot  .M,  :  •  •  •  '  •  '  ■  . 

these  areas,  as  thoy  can  retain  mmMwu  mi  !•  "■!  ' 

Mat  comes  the  oomUI  afcvmm  «*»*  *»*>■*:  *  •*"’  “•>  ■  ■■  ‘ 

ooaM.  except  tor  a  short  Interruption  m  a  >*•«•«  i-v  . 

It  varies  greatly  In  breadth,  but  nowhere  don*  a  <*■'  *•"  <  "  '  '  '  '  1  "  '  " 

Ghats  approach  the  sea,  only  a  eotnpai.iiiv.ify  naiin*  •••■.*  c,  !<■'.■  ' ■  '■  <•••••*  ••  •  '■ 

generally  not  rich  in  plant  nulrioms  .iml m  ih'-r  t»™  , 

from  sand  to  sandy  foam. 

Another  kind  of  soil,  by  far  this  tw;,t  important  m<«,  ^  1  ■  ■  * 1 

double  delta  of  the  rivers,  the  Godavari  and  the  hmain.i  t'.imv)..  v  <—■  '  -  f  v  ;  "  " 

around  the  Kolieru  lake.  The  dettatc  alluvium  n  ■■  «<  •  ••  ■  r  ’ 

nutrients,  rendering  agriculture  easy  ana  tnyh  y^d-ng 

The  remaining  soils  are  the  teteriw  ones  tftoy  v.»ry  ,  *■  ;  •-  :  ■■■' *  ' 

colour.  These  soils  are  usually  mil  drained  and  t*>r,  tu*  >»■■«’' a  •  •  1  '  ',s 

matter  and  in  plant  nutrients.  From  an  agw/.fwaf  s,uint  u»  ***  vrt  *  <■. .  •.  « ; 

gardening  and  for  the  production  of  pulses  and  n.i 


Ur4*n\  ami  c  ulturr  <»f  the*  Amlbia% 

Rivers 


Am*  c«i*  Vi  «*w  i  S 


Tho  Telugu  area  can  aptly  bo  called  a  rivet  mo  land.  It  is  a  gift  of  the  five  rivers  -  the 
Nagavali,  the  Vamsadhara,  tho  Godavari,  the  Krishna  and  the  Ponna  •  which  flow  down  from 
the  crest  of  the  Deccan  plateau.  It  compares  wolf  in  this  respect  with  the  Punjab,  which  is 
equally  a  gift  of  the  five  rivers  that  come  down  from  the  Himalayan  cap.  In  tho  Telugu  area, 
apart  from  the  five  rivers  with  their  large  tributaries,  there  are  29  minor  rivers.  All  those  major 
and  minor  rivers  carry  annually  150  million  acre  foot  of  water  into  tho  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  is 
nearly  15%  of  tho  water  that  flows  in  all  tho  Indian  rivers,  excepting  the  Brahmaputra. 

the  biggest  of  all  tho  rivers  is  the  Godavari,  also  known  as  ‘Dakshina  Ganga'.  It  originates 
at  Triambuk  near  Nasik  In  the  Western  Ghats,  about  110  km.  N.B.  of  Bombay  at  a  distance 
of  eighty  km.  from  the  Arabian  sea.  Here  we  find  tho  water  dropping  from  a  high  cliff  through 
tho  mouth  of  a  cow  sculptured  in  stone  ('Gomukha').  After  descending  from  tins  Western 
Ghats,  it  flows  in  a  southeastern  diieotion  aero;,:;  the  peninsula.  It  enters  Andhra  Pradesh 
near  Basara  in  tho  Adtiabad  district.  It  joins  tho  sea  after  flowing  for  nearly  Bib  km.  in  tho 
folugu  area  The  main  tributaries  of  tho  river  are  the  Manjira,  the  Pranahita,  tho  Indr  avail  and 
the  Gahnri,  Tho  Ni/armagar  dam  is  constructed  across  tho  Manjira. 

The  Godavari  flows  through  a  picturesque  gorge  known  as  Papi  trills  before  it  emerges 
out  at  Polavaram  into  tho  coastal  plains,  Tho  depth  of  tho  river  in  the  gorge  during  non  flood 
season  vanes  from  30  m,  to  60  m,  The  river  divides  itself  into  two  main  branches  90  km, 
below  Polavaram.  Between  tho  two  Iter,  tho  central  delta.  The  two  arms  further  split  and  form 
into  seven  branches  altogether,  which  are  known  as  Vusishtha  (on  tho  west).  Vaisvamitra. 
Vamadova.  Goutami.  Bharadwaja,  Atreyi  and  Jamadagni.  With  these  seven  branches  the  river 
roaches  tho  sea  dividing  tho  delta  into  a  number  of  islands.  The  scenic  beauty  and  tho 
fertility  of  this  region  are  unique  and  the  early  Andhra  settlors  of  this  area,  taking  tho  seven 
branches  into  account,  named  this  tract  as  *Snpta  Godavari’,  probably  in  reminiscence  of  an 
equally  fertile  homeland  of  their  forefathers,  tho  'Sapta  Sindhu*.  Among  these  coven  branches, 
tho  Gautami  on  tho  oast  is  considered  to  bo  tho  most  sacred  one.  From  Polavaram  tho 
width  of  tho  river  rapidly  increases.  It  is  about  3.3  km,  at  Rajahmundiy  and  nearly  /  km.  at 
Dhoutecwctram. 

The  next  river  In  importance  Is  tho  Krishna,  tho  traditional  source  of  which  is  a  spout  from 
the  image  of  a  cow’s  mouth  in  tho  ancient  temple  of  Mahadova  at  Mahabaloswar  (Maharashtra). 
This  place  in  situated  at  about  1,455  m.  above  sea  level  and  has  a  rainfall  of  *'50  cm.  in 
a  short  season.  It  enters  Andhra  Pradesh  near  Gadwal  in  Mahabubnagar  district,  and  flows 
through  the  plateau  region  for  335  km.  before  it  emergen  out  into  the  plains  at  Putiehintala. 
On  tho  way,  it  flows  through  a  continuous  gorge  running  from  Siddhoswaram  to  Nandikonda, 
«  distance  of  105  km.  At  Vijayawada,  03  km.  down  of  Pulichintala,  the  fiver  flows  through  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  about  1,220  metres  apart.  Tor  a  further  distance  of  65  km.  the  river  runs  as 
a  single  stream  and  then  branches  off  at  Puligadda,  The  main  river  then  flow:,  for  25  km. 
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.  •  tn  thfrtft  hntirho'i  batons  if  t »  •  ^  *  > 

and  divides  itself  into  throe  brancnm. 

in  Andhra  Pradesh  is noariy  720  ton.  . , . 

The  main  tributaries  ot  the  riw.i,  «»•  .  ,  ,  < 

Musi,  the  Paler  and  the  Manncru  ..  «»  «'h  -  “  ; . ;  •  „  „  . 

Tungabhadra  has  got  its  own  *  . 

Tonga  and  Bhadra.  I.  joins  mo  K*».»  at  MW""***”  ■ 

The  Penna  which  originates  in  iho  Ms  • '  —  '  •  ' ' 

,  T  40  km  'before  it  enters  Amllna  »o*r*  ■!  ■=!'■'  ■'  ;  " '  ' 

!::i  mol  a!  utukj,  29  km.  ...  —  :>.■>  '  » -  V 

the  Telugu  area  is  610  metres.  iihnv.;  w.  -  ■»-!  ••••  ■  -  •'  ■  1 

of  the  uplands  of  the  Rayalaseoma  mgmn 

The  Nagavali  in  Srikakulan.  D,M..a  * . .  . 

witi/an  annual  flow  oi  noariy  two  lo  . . - . —  "  '  , 

220  km.  of  which  tho  first  9S  km.  ha  M  Um.-.-i  «  '  '  " '  ’  "  1 . 

Srikakulam, 

The  Vamsadhara  rises  In  Orissa  and  •%  >  ’  «■-  <  ’  *<  ■  :  ■  /  ' 

Ghats  into  the  Bay.  The  total  length  ul  the  w<t  **.  »«•,  »**  '  ’  Ai  '  ’  ;  .  * 

in  Orissa.  The  catchment  area  spreads  «ww  '  •’  ' 

the  river  has  a  large  and  perennial  How. 

The  minor  rivers  are  of  very  shod  inugtb'.  and  «»•!  *»'.vu  1  '■  '  !  r  '  ■ 

monsoon  period,  tho  rivers  empty  thumwlvm,  <f1 *  ,J'!  • 


■:  r 


Climate 

The  climate  of  Andhra  Pradesh  may  be  ,r*.  imj  ,<■'  •"  11 

of  rainfall,  both  regional  and  seasonal  am  mum  -i  t*>  -  ■  '  ■  ‘ 

The  slight  regional  differences  of  tompumtum  it*-.’,  <im  - 

differences  in  attitude  and  tho  geogmphK.a}  kri.^ju  v  ••  ••«•••  -  '■ 

temperatures  are  recorded  usually  in  May  and  «w  immmum  -•»  .no  -  "  ’  1  •  - 

are  situated  either  farther  inland  on  the  cnaM.ti  piam  m  . ..  v  *■  ,  <•  .*  ■  ,  ■■  ■'•■>.  ■  1  ••  -  ,y' 

in  Andhra  Pradesh  is  not  so  rigorous  as  that  m  u«>  Urn-jut.''  -  <  >  ■  ,..a .  ,  •  .  *.  .  r 

western  highland  portion  will  have  eoldw  nights  it  -  in  im  ^-.vx*  .yx*,  •,%  v  ••  ■» 

the  maximum  temperature  In  a  day  in  May  uswaiiy  v.nn»s  •  ?■  '*  *- 

minimum  will  be  somewhere  near  3?,a  C  in  tla?  .-i  tv.  *»  v  ■■■■,<■  ,  .■  r- 

maximum  day  temperatures  varying  trotn  to  :-gv  i-  ,*na  a  "  1  ■  --  >  •"  «•  «J 

about  15.6*C.  Places  like  Romachintala  in  tite  umm  %v.\  >■  .*.g  —  ■  ■■  . 

maximum  temperatures  of  44*C  ■  4t>*C,  wliereati  tt*.e  bi  .>/■  :  -  :  • 

In  Telangana,  the  mean  maximum  and  minimum  itapjwMwm-.  f/.n,  ^  <  ■- #t 

Ramagundam  are  44“G.  and  13UC.  respectively 


timi  <  iilfiifr  #i|  flir  Andhi4*» 
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As  in  the  rest  of  India,  in  Otis  area  also  the  rainfall  is  qovorned  tty  the  vaqarins  of 
monsoons.  More  than  half  of  the  "feluqu  area  receives  loss  than  B/.b  cm,  rainfall  and  the 
variability  is  very  high.  Though  tins  variattility  of  rainfall  is  as  high  in  the  Krishna  Godavari 
deltas  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Andhia,  the  natural  irrational  facilities  available  ttiere  protect 
the  delta  peasant  from  the  dire  consequences  of  such  variations. 

ffie  central  plateau,  which  is,  termed  as  Rayalasooma,  is  the  endemic  famine  /one  of 
Andhra,  the  rainfall  boinq  lor.s  than  hp.b  cm,  in  general.  The  maximum  is  in  September,  with 
a  slrqht  secondary  in  June.  Precarious  aqricultufe  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  area, 
the  lunqabhadra,  Bnsailam  and  feluqu  Gnrtqa  projects  are  intended  to  put  an  end  to  this 

state  of  affairs 

in  the  lelanqana  reqion  ttio  rainfall  varies  from  /AS  cm,  in  the  south  to  lOP.h  cm,  in  the 
north  tint  the  annual  fluctuations  are  considerable.  I  tie  frequent  fluctuations  recordist  fur  the 
city  of  Hyderabad  am  typical  and  the  variability  for  this  section  is  between  W,.  to  Hie 

proportion  of  serious  dronqhts  is  mucti  lower  tiere  th/m  in  Bayalasnoma 

In  n.e  coastal  area,  the  average  rasnfall  is  100  cm  But  north  of  the  fkidav.ui,  the  rainfall 
•  joes  uplo  I  r.’  on,  IPh  cm  especially  on  the  coast.  I  his  hiqh  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  due  to 
both  the  monsoons  northeast  and  southwest,  for  the  whole  of  this  ear.!  coast,  October  has 
maximum  precipitation. 

! hoi jt it ;  the  area,  as  a  whole,  is  affected  by  both  the  monsoon:.,  the  I  astern  Uials  act 
as  burners  for  southwest  monsoon  winds  and  deprive  the  coastal  plains  of  it:,  full  benefit  and 
also  prevent  the  mtreatmq  monsoon  winds  from  renchinq  the  plateau. 

Annua!  fluctuations  in  rainfall  am  sometimes  very  heavy  in  Andhra  Mr,' idbv.fi.  I  *cess  is 
as  trad  us  a  deficit  and  a  flood  is  as  disastrous  as  a  drouqht.  Ounnq  the  period  between 
iB/b  and  U*0U,  Coastal  Andhra  witnessed  twelve  floods  and  five  dronqhts  while  Mayuluseetna 
subsmd  eight  floods  and  fourteen  dronqhts 

Most  of  the  mm  water  is  led  by  the  sti camlet:;  into  the*  nveis  and  a  quod  lot  is  stored  in 
tanks,  especially  in  the  hiqhlunds,  for  imqation  purposes. 

Flora  ami  Fmnm 

Hie  natural  vegetation  of  the  area  compacts*:,  either  forest  or  muted  jungles  of  tines,  thorny 
bushes  and  qrass,  depending  on  the  amount  of  precipitation,  suit  conditions  and  interference 
by  man. 

fh«  principal  forest  tracts  are  situated  in  lelanquna,  in  the  Agency  areas  of  Vinakhupatnam 
anti  Godavari  districts,  and  in  the  Nallnmalai  range  of  Kumool  and  it*,  extensions.  those 
have  a  ucli  variety  of  flora,  among  which  the  more  useful  species  of  timber  am  kosum, 
toon,  rosewood,  Irut,  sandalwood  and  teak,  The  Aqency  tracts  and  the  Naliamaiais  contain 
enormous  quantities  of  bamboo,  awaiting  exploitation, 

The  scrubland  reqion,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  every  district,  specially  m  the  foot  lull  /one, 
has  mostly  stunted  trees  and,  in  some  places,  palmyrahs  Patches  of  qrass  are  found  in  tbe 
forest  on  tiro  plains  and  on  the  hill  sides. 
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The  forest  wealth  of  Andhra  can  m  m  *.,»  «•  >■  "  ■  '  •' ' 

Madhya  Pradosh  and  Karnataka.  The  (omt-t  •**'•»  1 1 '  "  ■ '  * 

higher  than  the  all  India  figure  o!  1!A  Hut  a  U-r  I  ...t  ■  t  f  ••  ’  •  ' 

This  defect  in  natural  vegetation  In  . .  i  ;  ,  - .  .  "• 

Cultivated  vegetation  is  fairly  high  when  ear.  . .  ■ 

some  parts  of  tho  Gangotic  plain 

No  account  of  tho  flora  will  bo  complete  tm?  m«>.t ; '  ■  * !<  M  ’A  ' s  r‘  "  **  ?  : 

(mart)  and  the  plpul  (aiwanha  or  riml  ■  the  «•,*  v.  ■  ‘  *.  ■  ■ 

alt  the  villages  of  Andhra  since  the  d.i/vn  ui  r »".*'>  .,*y  v<  %  \  *♦,  ■;«  r  -1  '  v  •  rji 

villages  given  in  GStftS  Sapmuft  of  Ha’a,  ft***  S-Ah-mm ’  "  ’•  ,,f-  •  1  ;  ■ 

Coming  to  the  fauna,  it  n»  to  bo  mention".  I  .it  tn*  ■  ■  ft  af  v  *-  .1  *•*  . 

the  tiger,  practically  get  no  representation  m  the  U>:.,.;u  t  *«*''  r  <  ••  1 -w  *  1  «•' 

with,  that  too  in  the  Toiangan.i  founts  only  t»w  pa;  ■ 1  •* •  *  ,.*• 

carnivores  to  bo  often  soon  in  tho  forest  .iom’.  try  vk*  .•>  -  .?»■  ,  '  ’■  r.  .»■  ,,  ,  . 

the  other  carnivoros  such  as  wolves.  jackals  .ten  h«i  Mmis  .;<•*!  .*  ■  ,  ■„  ■  -<y 

Of  the  odd-toed,  hoofed  mammals,  the  lu-r.-.  n.rt  -  ■  u  s  <*>•'  *?*’  r.  *. 

peninsula,  though  some  bonon  recovered  from  ,»  d»«'p  1  *  '  *  « .«•* 

that  the  animal  had  once  inhabited  this  tM,.t  a  u>a  kv  t*.  u ■.«■,.  '  •  *  ».  -  « 

forests  of  Parakal  in  Telangana  tiii  the  end  »*f  the  msi  *,*?) ■',<•#  t  ,t  v-r.  ■,  *  -  «■  -  r  *  «§ 

present.  The  horse,  which  is  not  tnUifinnnus  \<t  ttr  s>";  *  »■;*  -.rr  r-/  »,r  1  ■  f,r 

types  of  deer  are  to  be  seen  riot  only  »n  Um  f-yy-.i  tu  i, . ,i  fv*,. ,  -  v  •,  c- ,  •  « 

four-horned  chousingho  is  to  bn  seen  in  thy  y  ,*  y.t,’  f.  IT  '.5.,  </.r 

for  the  shikari,  The  domesticated  %hu*,-p  ynd  n-i*  iL«  U  ILn  {  4V<  11  iu 
both  from  the  Himalayan  type  and  the  m.vyu  *,  t  t, jo¬ 
in  the  field  of  cattle  wealth,  Andhra  fluids  an  <*»)!,{ :ri.t  ;  >,*:■!;.  y  r.  *„  ,  •,  ,  »  y,c 

famous  Ongolo  breed  of  bulls 

Geographical  Iufhumn*  upon  ilinfory 

With  such  a  back-ground  of  enviromwita?  yd  up  did  i-nad  ♦  a  ,  ,vr<,,  :  :?  % 

part  of  India.  Many  kinds  of  forosti,  «m}  srt.nf.,*!  *.,?,?  P,.»  • 

Journey.  Of  all  such  forces,  tho  f|eogf,ijytu<u.i!  bidtui  n.v*  a  r,r.  ,  <•  ,r.  ,  ,  i  y,% 

course  of  his  progress. 

On©  such  geographical  factor  that  influenced  ttm  u;un.  -;4  *  -  fj  ,,  ■>  „  ,  . 

location  of  the  land.  The  coast, il  tract  is  w-d«  -■ ,  ....  ..  .  . 

Eastern  Ghats  are  neither  too  high  nut  u^. 
difficult.  Several  river;,  that  fi(,.v  ,  . ,  ,  -  . 

their  mouths  but  alr.o  '.er^ed  >n,  ,.f„ ,,  ■ 

Because  of  those  factor:,  the  At  ay  ■.  ,  .  . 


lliMory  mill  Culture  of  ike  Afulhftt* 


a  long  time  known  as  hardy  mariners.  From  an  early  period  they  navigated  the  seas  and 
their  bold  sea-faring  exploits  carried  them  to  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  far-off  southeast 
Asian  Archipelago,  they  met  the  equally  ancient  Chinese  mariners  who  called  them  Kalingas, 
as  the  northern  part  of  the  Tolugu  area  was  then  called  Kaiinga. 

The  double  delta  of  the  Godavari  and  the  Krishna  too  made  a  big  difference.  Centrally 
situated  as  this  delta  is,  traders,  colonisers  and  along  with  them  the  Buddhist  bhikkhus  from 
north  and  south  gathered  there  in  the  undent  days.  T ho  rivers  and  the  delta  offered  them  onsy 
means  of  communication  and  comfortable  livelihood.  In  the  Buddhist  works  wo  come  across 
many  notices  of  the  Naga  people  on  the  tranks  of  the  Kristina  who  became  Buddhists  and  of 
the  various  vihitma  and  cuityus  such  as  the  one  at  Dharsyakataka.  Thousands  of  bhikkhus 
lived  there  and  studied;  and  this  went  on  for  centuries.  The  freedom  from  want,  which  the 
double  delta  provided,  offered  the  hhikkhtm  the  necessary  leisure  and  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  discuss,  to  ponder  over,  and  to  develop  the  subtle  subjects  of  art,  literature  and 
philosophy,  of  the  perfection  of  which  we  cun  have  glimpses  in  the  relics  at  Arnaravatl 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Mahayarw*  literature, 

While  the  maritime  communications  kept  the  area  in  touch  with  the  northern  and  southern 
sea  hoard  and  fin  l  anka,  the  rivers  provided  easy  ways  of  communication  and  contact  with  the 
intennr  Urn  caravan  routes  ran  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  forts  were  built  by  the  side 
of  Then  flanks  to  guard  the  mutes.  Goods  lor  western  markets  were  shipped  at  Bharukacoha 
or  hopara  If m  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  traders  became  a  royal  responsibility. 

Simultaneous  with  this  development,  a  peculiar  role  of  the  feiugu  people,  thrust  on  them 
by  then  geogmph.cal  position,  came  into  prominence.  As  trade  and  religion  drew  people  from 
an  puds  «d  India  to  the  feiugu  land,  these  dose  contacts  naturally  brought  an  assimilation  of 
i.ultums  wfiH.tr  became  a  characteristic  feature  of  Andhra  Pradesh  since  then.  The  north  and 
the  south  met  hem  and  the  Tolugu  people  were  profited  by  taking  the  frost  from  both  and, 
in  no  time,  came  to  occupy  the  role  of  an  interpreter,  This  is  reflected  in  their  language, 
literature,  customs  and  even  in  the  mode  of  their  dress,  ftiat  is  why,  today,  tfiey  feel  at 
home  m  every  part  of  India. 

Hit!  language  of  the  people  tu  denoted  by  either  of  the  two  terms  •  feiugu  or  Andhra, 
though  these  two  bear  no  phonetic  or  etymological  affinity,  file  Andhras,  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  people,  when  tfiey  came  hero  to  colonise,  found  a  compaiativoiy  developed  people 
whom  they  called  Nagas  The  language  of  the  people  was  a  rum- Aryan  one,  and  the  people 
must  have  catted  themselves  Tillmgas  or  Tcimgas  (cf.  Tellngarta).  Tito  broad  and  fertile  Sapta 
Godavari,  tho  double  delta  and  tho  busy  markets  in  tho  interior  afforded  both  those  people, 
Aryan  and  non  Aryan,  to  live  together,  to  understand  and  to  unite  into  one  people,  Tftis 
synthesis  has  been  so  perfect  that  the  two  terms  Andhra  and  Tolinga  (Tolugu)  became 
synonymous  with  each  other. 
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Tciirr;  ••  , ! 
oiled'1;:  *:■  v  ■  ■ 
and  the  ,*■ 


the  odor;;  in  that 


Karly  IN-o|il«  s 

lit1'  j  II  'i  ;  l  '  .  *  ;  ■ 

racial!  type  m  Andhra 
and  lifn/.r.::.?.  ;  •  ,  ■ 

1  fie  tribal  • 

fossil  ffu.’.r.j-,  ...  , 

these  t.\n  •?  ..  .  , 

population  ..... . 

durinq  tf  if  j  h;-,v.f 

nurinij  H:ii  - 

Toluqu  area  ,*  •,  ,  . 

ftoveral  f.-aih.rr  :  ... 

defta.  flu;  rni,;i -  >>  ,  .  -  ,  :  .  , 

but  It  in  bnddh.s*  ,,v 
Bodariai  tf  in  .-j  i  jh 
have*  pfcatM  j,  .:j  <;  ,»  ,  v  ,, 

'•tiff  n .‘sisfa: •:  fj.,'.  ■*.  t.  ,  , 
docent  ItvnMk.od  ...  <  ,  . 

. ■■  ■  #  ■  '"“i  Wl  Ifw  §J|j|  KjtfwH 

tho  r.yf itl 

indigenous  pc, .pi,. 

for  their  funiuif  f;,pf,nM: ... 

Expansion  mid  AssimilaU,m 

ffie  expansion  ...  t..  .  ..  ,  . 

reconciled  thems, , 
assimilation  vv.r.  ,,  ■ ,  , 

adhere  stiidly  to  tf.,;  -  .. !  V!, . 
wont  to  the  extent  of  ’! 

absence  of  rigorous  t'aMnlyv,', ‘v'l** 
but  also  facilitated  ;i!t.  ,  t  . 


i M  <  >1*1  l 


He.ti«v  i»ul  (  iititin*  h|  tfi<*  Amllmis 


l‘<W>  nm,  J  f 


«*  moZTTZl  V  "*?  T  OVOry  raC°  °'  P00pl0'  musl  havo  d°<”’  >»’°  bank. 

JhLh  L!  f  tS0  „  COmto,tabl0  livelihood  and  easy  moans  of  communication, 

rTdacirid  srard  ,hos°  ^ *-  -•  p-«*>  «***  ^2:2: 

W  h  "r  e  v  b  “  1 TT  :  Mc^,hcnos-  ,h°  G'°°k  ambassador  to  tho  Mauryan  court 

1  i  century  B.C.),  mado  a  mention  of  such  Andhra  forts. 

pushed  blkm*  me  mM'*1  **  boundarios'  lh0  eboripinal  pre-Oravidinn  tribes  wore 

,n  m!  I.  °m  artJ  stx“horn  W«s  and  juntos.  Wo  now  find  a  bell  of  these  tribes 

and  m  '.hi  T?"9  l,0m  HUdhendrafiiri  (Srikakulam  District)  to  Uapu.r  (Madhya  f-radesh) 
and  In  tho  south  along  tho  Nallarnalai  hills.  1 

,ho  h'°  A,ndhm  T'°'V  MOm*  10  hav0  altai"od  a"  MMduaUr  Of  its  own  at  an  early  period 
rurKlaner,  el  the  lorotrsy  corner, linr,  approximately  wilh  lho!;Q  (),  thu  ,  J  ^  ‘ 

. ,  v,*;:  ,ho  . . . -  'ni,,,w' 

-i.-lh’.i  ,„„i  fH(ini,  t|li  '  ,uw,,°  uf  th,:  ,an?Junrjo  and  fjradtmlly  tho  twmu 

'***w*r,  her, „,e  lhl)  |.„lijUi:,f|0  iW1(j  |hu 

I.*. !'.h  trrrr  rv11" i,“piu  * umm  ,ni"”  '•«=■>»  «•»>■«  *»*,  i.0„, 

. . . . :  ;,:h:  w,,m  . . .  ,"i)  v—  iUe 

’  h-’l  'h.  111,,,,,,!,  "’"nB  *» 

I'"1  '  -  ■"'"l,l",!  '‘"“-'ll  ,»S|IM  lor  the  latte, ,  |  „„„ 

I! .  '-I  O  .V,  ■'  and  a  larne  riiimbui  til 

. „ ""  ■***'*■  *>  «««,  then,  („„„  it„ 

MiKintion*. 


■  ■  rl'T"0"'.  !r""y-  . . .  w,k" 

-.-v . — - . ■ 

!•  ■  *,r<  ,  r.  ,1  It  .  ,,  iltaio,.,:,  II  HI 

rtliv  h  ',.1  r.,t  !  .  .t  ,  ,  t,  ,  j  ”  ”,  ‘  ,M  ''a,,  *'  Uf  VVi1  <*0  not  hav0 

„t  ie., , , , , »«« ■"»>«»••«  <»,  «»>  cultures 

In  tie  ;■  !r,„  ■. j  ""  ’’  ’’ '  '' ‘-‘''.trau;,  and  .,mus„„w„ts 
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The  16th  century  saw  the  o? 

Vallabhacharya,  the  founder  of  T^ddMd*e,j4.T.  KWf  a  ■«  •  -.a.  - 1  • 

500  Tclugu  Brain  nr  *.r  •••  *  '*  • 

the  respective  language  areas  v,.  'r  r.  ;,-v 

The  court  ; ;f  ;;  ! 

settled  down  in  Mahatastra  a-  .av-  *  •  ”  *  :l  •" •  '  ■■  ’  '■  ■  ” 

area  and  only  their  Man.im-os  n-'t  -.nv  ■  ■ 1  ;  ■  ’ 

In  the  rr-’  ;•  f<‘M .  ;  i-  •  • 

Apart  from  Chanda  and  fir, far.  /.*  «•*«•<  v  > ;  •  *-  a  •  *  ■" 

are  found  at  ;r, •••■•,  '•  . 

The  oaiiy  •'  ’  '  ’ 

people  Of  ’ciali' ; 
centuiy,  a  cms-.;  i<-i  a  •  *  . 

migrated  to  ?.V,a:-u  r  i 

live  at  present  as  rnstHjnvbs’o  s.  *  y.-r  ,  v . 

retaining,  at  !?•>•  -..r.  ‘  • 

Dislribut ion  of  Populaf  inn 

The  tot, '.I  (•■ ;•  ■.*.  : 

T  to.1  avta. 

national  a.-e-ra  ,  ••  .  ■  . 

in  areas  of  huuuqeiitrw’.  pt.y.:- .•  .  -  *  a.f  ■*>  ,■  . 

reveal:,  p,ito::<-,  *  ,f  i  • 

sq,  km,  is  43/  has  Incai  eons..*-:.!*  *!  a  \  *<  a--  , 

Itic  urban  pnpi.eaf:  i  I'  '  '  ■  :  , 

Hyderabad,  the  nap;!  1.  e  r,  a  ;  :  .  •  ■  -  : 

varying  from  :*  to  t ; 

Densities  of  urh  m  <  >,  ;- 

densities  fit  tural  (iop:i',;‘,  ;  ..  .. 

highest  concentration  of  rural  pop.Cduai  r,  r  ..  ... 

highest  productivity  m  Andhra  hi  u,-.'o  a.-ita  «»  ...  4  . 

nine  out  of  the  :<;•  ortiee  >lf  •  v,  .  -  . ,  ; 

in  the  delta. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  density  ecco  „t,v  .. . 

population  here  is  loss  than  40  p,;!  -,M  i},..  ,v>._r  \  .. .  ' 

the  terrain  and  the  teai  uf  MMaiiii,  tee  eeihi-nwa  .  , 

Of  .aboriginal  tubes  the  kw... 
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The  riverine  plains  like  those  of  the  Nagavali  and  the  Vamsadhara,  and  the  tank-irrigated 
fertile  plains  of  the  coast  have  a  density  of  397  per  sq.  km.  However,  in  tho  Neilore  plain  the 
density  of  population  is  about  185  per  sq.km.  But  on  the  plateau,  both  In  Rayaiasooma  and 
Tolangana,  tho  distribution  tends  to  become  patchy,  marked  out  sharply  by  empty  spacos 
which  are  forested  or  barren.  On  the  platoau,  relatively  high  densities  are  found  in  the  valleys 
of  Kundoru,  Papaghni,  Chitravati  and  Sagileru.  The  density  here  varies  from  120  to  147. 

Hyderabad  city  and  tho  adjoining  towns  have  a  donsity  of  nearly  14,248  per  sq.  km. 

People  and  Society 

Traditional  organisation  of  the  Andhra  society  can  bo  seen  to  a  largo  oxtont  today  in  a  village 
(Cm  or  grunam).  A  typical  village  usually  comprises  5  to  25  different  caste  groups.  Those 
caste  grot  ,s.  however,  show  regional  variation.  Apart  from  the  Aryan  way  of  demarcation 
of  four  castes  in  the  society,  several  castes  and  sub-castes  came  up  in  course  of  time 
mostly  as  specialisations  in  occupations  grow  and  stabilised.  Sub-groups  also  increased  on' 
considerations  of  territory,  faith,  predominant  traditions,  customs,  food  habits,  etc. 

The  various  castes  in  a  traditional  village  live  on  mutual  interdependence  linked  with  a 
strong  and  solid  huso  of  agricultural  economy.  This  is,  of  course,  a  pan-Indian  feature.  The 
Anthropological  Survey  of  India  has  identified  about  250  caste  groups  including  33  tribes. 
Most  of  the.no  occupational  groups  are  known  by  different  labels  in  different  regions.  During 
the  past  few  decades,  however,  the  ago  long  traditional  nomenclature  came  to  bo  considered 
derogatory  and  new  sanskntised  names  and  in  some  cases  names  linked  with  legendary  men 
of  the  community,  have  come  into  vogue  in  official  use. 

Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  tho  village  economy.  Land  holders  are  assisted  by  landless 
poor,  mostly  members  of  scheduled  castes.  Artisan  classes  like  tho  smiths  and  carpenters 
and  service  classes  like  the  potters  and  washermen  used  to  be  paid  in  tho  form  of  agricultural 
produce  on  an  annual  basis,  This  system  is  known  as  \Jajmartl\  Socially  recognised  hierarchy 
never  interfered  with  tho  smooth  functioning  of  the  village.  For  example  a  brahmin,  who  hold 
tho  top  place  in  tho  hierarchy,  gave  his  services  as  a  priest  even  to  those  at  tho  lowest  rung. 

In  the  changed  circumstances,  however,  mobility  is  increasing  and  functions  assigned 
traditionally  to  a  caste  group  are  no  longer  carried  out  exclusively  by  such  a  group  alone, 
Modern  life  patterns  have  also  introduced  newer  occupations  in  tho  village  life  as  in  town  life. 

There  are  also  some  caste  groups  which  have  taken  to  folk  arts  and  skills  like  Yaksbaganam 
Bhagnvatiim,  ballad  singing,  acrobatics,  etc.  and  are  itinoront.  Some  other  groups  are  engaged 
m  tho  propagation  of  faiths  in  a  simple  way  so  as  to  keep  them  alive  among  the  illiterate 
classes.  Besides,  some  groups  eke  out  their  livelihood  through  entertaining  a  particular  caste 
or  singing  about  the  genealogy  and  tho  caste-deities  of  a  specific  group, 

Families  In  Andhra  have  another  principle  of  identification  besides  the  caste  or  sub-caste. 

Gdfram  and  lntl-p6tu  are  two  levels  of  such  identification.  G6tmm  Is  popular  ail  over  India. 


■ 
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Among  the  'upper'  classes  of  yesteryear r-  *he  •  t ' ’ *  -4’*  * ■"'■ 

Kauslka  etc.)  are  associated  wrth  md  *'  R«  m-  a'  ■  J 1  *  *'  4  :  ‘  ‘  ; 

to  be  the  progeny  of  the  concern^  f  *d  4*,u,,s  «*.  ■”  «■"  v'?  '■  '  -  '  '  ••  '•  *  • 

birds,  etc.,  are  found.  This  if.  comp.if.inm  t»  w«.-  mm-  v*^  *”  * "  *  '  *-  ' 

Inter-marriages  among  the  members  of  the  Mm*  qc.v^.  j  ,«■  ■  ■  ■  •.  we  .*  w.., 
inthpiru  (literally  meaning  'house  nvr.n)  *  rmi.n .  -  iw «”  •  ’  a  -  -■  .  ‘  w  ■  .<••, 

passing  through  all  the  male  membra  and  unmans  j  »***■•„. »  n  i  w.  '  .>  v-  »  .v «  • 
girl  is  married  her  gatmm  as  well  ,v.  mo  f»nu  .f^T-  v  R-  ■'  f  i*'- 

is  derived  in  various  methods,  fkim.dnw,  it  -\  «.'■<*  t  .m  «  ’  *  f  -  '  •  *•<'«"<■  .» 

had  migrated.  Some  other  timen,  it  is  iMved  m  ».  «n  «n  ■  •*  »  ■  *» 

suggestive  of  an  achievement  of  or  .%  tvjh  *ju *■>  i^-d  t.,  .m  -v  *"/•  '  ■  ■>'  lr  a  u 
within  a  g&tram  is  not  permitted,  »t  <*♦  not  }  i*'«r.iVi!  »u*m  ”  *  „  •  ,  <  ’  -  ••"  :  <•  t.  *  f‘  - 

same  unless  the  gvtmm  odfH% 

Hill  Tribes 

No  account  of  the  people  would  «••«’>'  ■  •'  *  m-  -  '■*  *  -r..-s 

cheerful  children  of  mature,  the  Hill  tidies  ‘>p.init«t  ham  p*.  v,  *  .;*'•■•  Oi  "  v 

are  still  maintaining  their  agO'Oid  euatutwi  end  utr.^virt. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Goo  ethnic  tints,  th*  miuri  C|t  if ;  I  i  ,*  I  r  '  «d  •<  S; 

the  following  groups 

1.  Khomi  .Savir.i  hiljt:1.  in  !h»-  *’■  • : 

and  Via.iKh.ip. ifn-tru  .1’. 

P.  Koya  Kundarudiii  tnt .tf.  R:«-  ‘ ’  •  ’  . 

and  Waranga!  dn.ti.".!'. 

3.  Chonchu  Y.m.idi  tnhi*:.  in 
districts. 

4.  Gond-Kolam  groups  in  AdilaUa  J  ifMtnd 

5.  Banjara/Sugali,  Yerukata,  Yatiadi  i  f  fi  .i  i  .*,< 

30  sub  C)10U[J:.  nl  Uium:  tn:  , 

Visakhapatnnrn,  I  act  and  vv>  •,!  ■  r.  : ..  i.  ■■  •.  ..•• 
districts.  About  :j3  :,ub  t|r-,?j$r.  .  f  •  ■ ,  ...  * 

area  alone.  Khamtn.tm  disttu.t.  f  .. 

The  Government  has  evolved  \r\  .*  .:=•  ;  : 

Some  of  the  important  tribal  (!(e  b.r.pm-.?  . 

Kammara.  Kolam,  Honda  Hom  y 
Kotia  including  '/  sub  r.-.,,  i 
Oora.  Muka  Dora,  fiudij:  ■  ■ 
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Umuf]  tnlms  bclunrj  to  different  levels  of  economic  strata;  (a)  food  cjatfiorincj,  colloction* 
fii,hinfj  and  hunting,  (b)  pastoralism,  (c)  shifting  cultivation  and  (d)  settled  cultivation.  It  does 
nr>t  mean  that  a  tribal  group  confines  to  a  single  activity  only;  it  can  pursue  a  combination 

of  activities.  However,  tnbals  like  tfie  Ghenchus  and  the  Hill  Yariadis  can  bo  dor.oribcd  as 

tiunter  gatherers.  Of  lain,  collection  and  sale  of  minor  forest  products  like  tamarind,  soapnuts, 
ad<)a  leave:,,  honey  and  a  score  of  others  found  in  the  forest  are  carried  on  by  all  the  tribes. 
I  he  Honda  Roddrs,  besides  those  activities,  practice  shifting  fpdcfu)  cultivation.  Koyas  and 
konda  Neddie  in  addition  exploit  rivers  for  fishing,  they  produce  millets  and  pulses  too. 
Rome  groups,  further  northeast  -  Porja,  Kotia,  Konda  Dora,  etc.  •  practise  shifting  cultivation. 
Goiir .*etion  of  minor  forest  products  supplements  their  economy.  Ragathas  and  Jatupur.  can 
ho  described  as  settled  cultivators.  What  is  interesting  is  the  practice  of  terrace  cultivation 
by  dalapuf.  and  Bagathas  which  in  predominantly  found  in  north  east  India.  Thin  can  he 
deM.Hbed  an  a  kind  of  wet  cultivation.  I  he  mechanism  of  water  management  in  thin  type  of 

cultivation  with  very  nimpto  technology  of  npude  and  crowbar  is  exemplary,  lambadas,  who 

were  pack  driver:,  ami  pantomln,  are  slowly  becoming  nettled  cultivators.  On  the  whole,  the 
eanfinmy  of  the  tribal  groups  can  still  he  called  primitive. 

I  he  social  structure  of  most  of  the  tubes  is  based  on  clan  system.  The  clans  are  again 
based  on  totems  file  totems  include  wild  sheep,  wild  buffalo,  tiger,  panther,  etc.  A  variety 
of  buds,  snake:,,  fish,  millets,  etc.,  and  many  kinds  of  trees  are  found  among  the  totems, 
worshipped  by  the  respective  dans 

Animism  is  tire  major  religious  form  among  the  tribal  groups,  the  community  or  group  has 
a  common  god  Tcdda  Dnvudu'  'chief;  thmufu  'god')  is  worshiped  in  V.sakhapatnam 

hills  by  the  febols  Ghenchus  worship  ‘Ruyyanna*.  'f'ersapon*  in  the  chief  god  of  the  Goods, 
f  af.ts  elan  bus  ogam  its  own  symbul.o  representation  of  the  deity.  I  hey  worship  theii  deities 
before  the  commencemimt  of  any  economic  activity  liko  s owing  seed,  harvesting  or  hunting. 
Another  major  religious  activity  am. mg  most  of  the  tubes  centres  round  the  ancestor  worship. 

Hinduism  encompasses  these  tnbals  also.  Recently  Chriutariity  ban  also  taken  some  of 
them  into  its  fold  f  ithm  Hindus  of  Rhodians,  they  are  the  name  old  tribal  people,  afraid 
of  being  contaminated  by  sophisticated  civilization,  which  they  may  not  he  able  to  resist  for 
long  these  tnbals  constitute  about  be,  of  the  folugu  people. 

KeJtgmtjH 

At  present,  most  of  the  Tuiuqu  people  are  tn  the  fold  of  Hinduism,  in  one  form  or  another, 
though  Buddhism  hat!  been  the  religion  of  the  masses  upto  the  6th  century,  there  are 
evidences  to  show  that  the  VtnJtc  Dharnta  trad  also  been  prevalent  during  that  time  though 
limited  to  certain  circles  the  Batavatiana  rulers  patronised  Vedic  Pharma  and  the  Ikshvakus 
too  followed  it  Mention  of  religious  sacrifices  in  the  inscriptions  and  the  invocation  to  Siva  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Suptuuuti  of  Hula  boar  testimony  to  it.  However,  the  masses  favoured 
Buddhism  and  the  kings  patronised  it.  During  the  time  of  the  Ikshvakur,  one  comm;  across 


Hr, fun  and  *  ntiuu*  «*!  Shr  \  mTf.i  r. 
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the  curious  anomaly  of  the  queens  professing  Buddhism  while  tho  kiiK,r.  pmscmaily  Muck  t,» 
Vedic  Dharma.  But  a  gradual  decay  crept  into  the  noble  practice:,  of  IJuddhu.m  and  by  the 
6th  century  it  fell  under  tho  influence  of  Vajrayana.  an  orotic  creed,  Moforrnnts  like  Kamanin, 
with  a  view  to  stem  tho  tide  of  immorality,  fought  for  an  order  of  uxaety  based  or.  thu  old 
Vedic  Dharma.  But  in  doing  so  they  had  to  adopt  a  flexible  attitude.  Ihn  revival  of  the  old 
rituals,  though  profitable  to  the  priestly  class,  could  riot  satisfy  tlm  emotional  morn,  of  tho 
masses  and  so,  the  reformers  had  to  remodel  the  Mahayanu  practice  n1  111 

way  to  suit  the  Vedic  and  Puranic  ideas,  The  worship  of  Uiva.  Vinl.no,  Borya.  BuHi  und 
Ganapati  was  encouraged  in  tho  place  of  the  Mahayan.nt.c  Avaiok.tucvaM.  lam  nod  other, 
But  the  task  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the  canto  nyntem,  which  they  did  not  h,vj«’  in  dm 
Buddhist  order,  was  stupendous.  The  reaction  of  tho  people  to  the,  nyntem  *>f  vr<d<  cant*”, 
took  the  shape  Of  Vira  Saivism,  which,  while  it  condemned  Buddhism,  nt-^d  firmly  ogam*.! 
caste  and  all  its  implications.  Bnr.ava  (c  1200)  r:.itial«:,od  these  fom.en  agamM  <  aM.»  nynlrnn 
and  propagated  Vira  Saivism  which  dominated  tho  entire  south  a*.  a  n-Hpon  <»t  the  rnannen 
upto  the  end  of  tho  12th  century.  Vamhnavinm  also  had  tin  nhnm  of  oppuMhnn  to  oa\!**c  in 
reformers  like  Brahmanayudu  (c.  tiWj  who  advocated  cni«ikmtu  io ,cmopo!ifaii 

Bhakti  movement,  which  came  into  prominence  from  tho  nth  c.mtury  now. ad-,,  .v,vod 
that,  ovory  one,  irrespective  of  hin  canto,  m  equally  entitled  to  attain  m>  through  bh. «>•!<. 
and  relegated  casto  to  a  less  important  place 

The  existing  castes  among  Telugu  people  am  to  a  great  extent  ih»  mnuit  of  the  i-cmmi,  . 
of  their  respoctivo  professions.  It  had  been  so  wen  in  the  Buddhist  period  We  .  esm  a-  mv. 
the  names  of  several  professional  groups  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Batavahnna  --  I- 
add  to  this,  the  loyalty  to  one's  tomtory  also  brought  out  many  nub  diviuor:’,  N*n,b.c,a 
divisions,  called  n&dust  run  acrow,  the  ptotecMonal  dunmonn  mr.uiting  hi  many  cub  w  !*,  and 
groups.  Tho  Brahmins  are  also  divided  among  thuuu.oiwc  according  to  th.r  pud.-,*  .an-,  and 
the  territories  in  which  their  forefather?,  lived 

This  does  not  mean  that  tho  four  full)  Vodio  canto  nyntem  wan  nut  m,  ■<gn;vd  .n  Ihr 
Telugu  area.  The  religious  iitoratum  had  done  its  best  to  ?,pmud  the  td«<a  wf  tim  v*’d"  ; 
system.  The  Brahmin  was  at  tho  top,  functioning  an  a  pne? J  and  honuumd  an  »h*«  mp-cb.-v 
of  Hindu  Dharma.  Tho  next  wore  Kshatriyas  •  of  Bolar  antf  t  unar  d<*cu»: ut  ha*  mg  thm  ongmn 
to  semi-logendary  heroes.  Similarly  some  trading  cummimitim,  uia.mod  tu  h«Cuoq  a  thud 

casto,  Vaisyas.  However,  the  Vedic  canto  system  had  newer  functioned  w-lh  ail  ;tc  ugo.,?  in 
the  Telugu  area. 

Modern  education  has  its  own  effect  on  the  caste  system  m  icSugu  .him 
The  barriers  which  once  seemed  to  bo  permanent,  are  now  disappearing  Dm  t «*fomii\t 
movements  like  the  Brahma  SamaJ  arid  the  Arya  Samaj  have  akin  euntohuted  tnoa  -gum  to 
this  awakening. 
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Though  the  caste  system  did  never  function  rigorously  in  Andhra,  the  iot  of  the  'Untouchables’, 
who  are  now  referred  to  as  Harijans  or  Scheduled  Castes,  had  novor  boon  bettor  hero  than 
elsewhere  in  India.  The  social  origin  of  such  a  class  of  people  is  inexplicable,  especially  in  an 
area  which  had  been  Buddhist  for  over  thousand  years.  Probably,  the  unclean  professions  they 
followed  might  have  at  first  necessitated  their  stay  at  a  distance  from  tho  villages.  Whatever 
it  be,  their  position  continued  to  be  deplorable  till  the  advent  of  the  modern  period.  It  is 
true  that  Sri  Ramanuja  {lith  contury)  and  many  othor  reformers  tried  thoir  best  to  improve 
their  lot.  But  thoir  efforts  did  not  even  touch  tho  fringe  of  tho  problom,  as  the  followers 
of  tho  great  reformers  had  not  the  necessary  sincerity.  In  tho  modern  period,  some  of 
thoso  people  embraced  Christianity,  which  provided  them  with  a  social  status,  Tho  problem 
remained  unsolved  till  Mahatma  Gandhi  took  up  their  cause.  His  earnest  efforts  to  eradicate 
untouchability  did  certainly  meet  with  a  good  measure  of  success  in  the  Tolugu  country. 

Of  tho  Hindu  pantheon  of  gods,  tho  widely  worshipped  ones  in  tho  Tolugu  country  arts 
Vishnu  in  his  incarnations  and  Siva,  along  with  their  consorts,  There  are  also  people  who, 
dissatisfied  with  this  kind  of  worship,  offer  thoir  prayers  to  an  impersonal  God,  as  spoken  of  in 
tho  Upanlshads.  Hinduism  accommodates  all  these  people.  As  a  great  thinker  of  tho  present 
ora  said,  "Of  course,  Hinduism  as  a  faith  is  vaguo,  amorphous,  many  sided,  all  things  to  all 
men,  In  its  presen*  form,  and  oven  in  tho  past,  it  embraces  many  beliefs  and  practices,  from 
tho  highest  to  tho  lowest,  often  opposed  to,  or  contradicting  each  other.  Its  essential  spirit 
seems  to  bo  to  live  and  lot  live," 

.Jainism  also  is  one  of  tho  oldest  religions  that  bad  once  beer*  widely  practised  in  this  area, 
fho  Jainn  sacred  literature  mentions  many  Andhra  kings  of  the  early  period  who  patronised 
.Jainism,  There  are  many  evidences  to  prove  tho  existence  of  Jniria  hastir,  ( vuunti a  place  of 
residence}  in  various  parts  of  Andhra  in  tho  first  millennium  of  tlie  ora.  Bothan,  in  Ni/amabad 
District,  was  noted  as  a  flourishing  .Jainn  centre  in  tho  9th  contury.  According  to  Jaina  tradition, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Bahubali,  the  first  Jaina  emperor  of  South  India,  Tho  famous  Jaina 
poets  of  Kannada,  Donna  and  Pampa,  wore  natives  of  Vongi  in  Andhra.  Ever*  in  the  Kakatiya 
period,  we  come  across  a  book,  JhmmUa  KutyUn&bhyuduyu,  written  by  one  Appayaoharya  of 
Warangal  and  this  indicates  that  the  religion  had  some  adherents  in  tho  t3tJ*  century  also. 
But  later  the  religion  declined. 

Numerically,  Islam  now  occupier,  the  second  place  in  tho  Tolugu  area.  The  religion  Is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Muslim  saint,  Baba  Fakruddin,  who  first  succeeded  in 
converting  a  king  of  Ponugonda  to  Islam.  The  Dudokula  Muslims,  who  live  by  carding  cotton, 
state  that  their  conversion  was  due  to  tho  efforts  of  Baba  Fakruddin.  The  veracity  of  this 
statement  is  yet  to  be  proved  by  historical  evidence. 

But  it  is  from  the  beginning  of  tho  1 4th  contury  only  that  we  get  a  historical  account 
of  tho  spread  of  Islam.  Muslim  rule  arid  domination  encouraged  convulsions.  Many  of  the 
present  day  Muslims  of  Andhra  are  the  descendants  of  the  converts  from  Hintiyinm.  though 
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The  transition  from  the  mesolithic  to  the  neolithic  complex  in  Andhra  Pradesh  cannot 
precisely  be  delineated  owing  to  a  doplorablo  lack  of  data.  However,  the  neolithic  phase 
can  be  considered  revolutionary  because  of  several  inventions  brought  in  during  that  period. 
Owing  to  such  inventions,  the  prehistoric  man  could  reach  a  stage  of  sottlod  life.  Therefore, 
many  anthropologists  consider  this  phase  to  be  more  of  an  economic  nature  than  a  mere 
technological  one.  Though  tho  neolithic  culture  in  Andhra  Pradesh  can  bo  taken  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  south  Indian  type  of  that  culture,  the  northeast  coastal  Andhra  Pradesh, 
north  of  the  Godavari,  indicates  some  affiliation  to  the  eastern  Indian  neolithic  culture  in  sovoral 
traits. 

Owing  to  tho  efforts  of  many  researchers,  various  neolithic  sites  are  brought  to  light 
recently.  However,  only  a  few  of  them  are  studied  in  depth.  Many  of  them  are  trial  trenches 
only.  Research  was  carried  on  extensively  at  Nagarjunakonda. 

Tho  neolithic  folk  inhabited  tho  river  and  stream  banks,  caves  and  rock  shelters  and  flat 
hill  tops.  All  those  settlements,  as  a  rule,  wore  located  near  rivulets,  streams,  springs,  etc. 
'There  is  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  many  of  tho  people  then  lived  in  circular  houses 
with  thatched  roofs  supported  by  wooden  posts.  Pit  dwellings  of  that  age  aie  found  at 
Kosarapalli,  Nagarjunakonda,  etc.  Along  with  stone,  bone  also  found  a  place  in  the  industry 
during  that  period.  Household  objects  like  saddlequcrns,  grinders,  pounders,  rubbers  and 
other  objects  such  as  mace-heads,  sling-balls,  hoes  and  circular  tablets  are  reported  from 
several  sites,  tho  neolithic  phase  was  associated  not  only  with  tho  development  of  iithic  and 
bone  tools  but  also  with  pottory, 

The  evidence  obtained  from  both  tiro  surface-finds  and  excavations  reveals  throe  sub-phases 
south  of  the  Godavari  and  two  sub-phases  in  the  north-oast  coastal  Andhra  an  far  as  the 
development  of  pottery  is  concerned.  Tho  pure  neolithic  facies  of  crude  hand-made  pottory 
acquires  noolithic-chalcolithic  facies  later  on  with  tho  adaptation  of  painted  pottery  in  the 
tradition  of  post-Harappan  chalcoiithic  cultures  of  western  India.  Out  this  chalcolithic  element 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  north-east  Andhra  region,  Tito  appearance  of  wired  turner i,  red  and 
blackware  marks  tho  next  phase  of  tho  development  in  ceramic  art. 

The  Andhra-Karnataka  border  abounds  in  rock  paintings  and  bruisings.  The  bull  dominates 
the  scone.  Beads  made  on  semi  precious  stones,  and  clay,  bangles  made  on  shells  are  tho 
objects  of  personal  adornment. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  culture  is  the  discovery  of  Ash  Mounds  of  varying  dimension. 
They  look  like  small  isolated  low  hillock.  Their  origin  is  still  a  debatable  point.  But  they 
tend  to  show  that  Noolothic  folks  also  included  cattle  keepers.  Settled  cultivation  and  cattle 
keeping  were  tho  sources  of  economy  while  fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  supplemented  the 
economy  of  neolithic  village  communities. 
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period.  But,  for  the  present,  it  is  only  a  conjecture.  There  is  also  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  scholars  regarding  the  race  of  the  megalithic  people  -  whether  they  were  indigenous, 
foreign  or  both. 

There  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  the  megalithic  phase  had  its  beginning  around 
1100  B.C.  The  sites  in  the  Andhra-Karnataka  border  region  affirm  this  fact.  However,  this 
culture  seems  to  have  continued  upto  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  coeval  with  the  historical  period 
in  some  parts  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  as  evidenced  by  the  excavations  at  Nagarjunakonda. 

After  such  a  long  and  arduous  journey  through  thousands  of  years,  all  the  while  progressing, 
though  slowly  in  the  changing  socio-economic  milieu,  the  early  man  in  Andhra  Pradesh  cast 
off  his  primitive  garb  and  stepped  into  the  historic  period. 

DAWN  OF  HISTORY 

As  already  mentioned,  Andhra  Pradesh,  along  with  some  other  adjacent  parts  of  Deccan, 
is  gooiogically  tho  oldest  region  in  India  and,  as  such,  must  have  been  the  earliest  tract  to 
facilitate  tho  ovolutlon  of  tho  Homo  sapiens.  The  skeletal  remains  of  a  dinosaur,  found  a  few 
yoars  ago  in  the  north-wostorn  part  of  the  state,  dofinotoly  provo  that  fife  had  startod  to  evolve 
In  tho  meso/oic  ago  itself  on  this  land  and  there  Is  no  roason  to  surmiso  that  it  had  not 
continued  until  the  final  evolution  of  man.  It  is  this  fact  that  had  prompted  some  scholar;! 
like  Do  Terra  to  postulate  a  theory  that  the  earliest  man  must  have  had  his  existence  first  on 
the  cast  coast  of  the  southorn  peninsula  before  he  migrated  to  the  plains  of  tho  Punjab.  As 
a  corollary  to  that  theory,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  scientific  study  of  the  history  of  Man 
in  India  should  begin  with  tho  basins  of  the  Godavari  and  the  Krishna  rather  than  with  the 
Inrfo  < iangotic  plain,  But  this  could  not  be;  for  the  over-lapping  of  cultures  in  the  Deccan  is 
so  complex  that  the  historian  could  not  distinguish  the  nativo  warp  from  tho  foreign  woof. 

Even  the  north  does  not  fare  bettor  as  far  as  the  cultural  set-up  is  concerned.  So,  tho 
traditional  historians  of  India  took  recourse  to  the  linguistic  approach  taking  the  cue  from 
Robert  Caldwell  (1814-91),  the  British  linguist.  That  kind  of  enquiry  led  them  to  tho  conclusion 
that  history  dawned  on  India  -  both  in  tho  north  and  the  south  -  with  the  penetration  of 
the  Sanskrit  spoaking  Aryans  displacing  tho  Dravidian-spoaking  natives.  According  to  them, 
the  history  of  tho  ancient  period  in  India  was  nothing  but  a  process  of  Aryanisatlon.  They 
reckoned  that  everything  regarding  the  course  of  events  that  shaped  tho  social,  religious  and 
political  milieu  of  that  period  in  Indian  history  was  settled  by  that  postulate. 

But  a  chance  discovery  of  some  seals  with  an  unknown  script  at  Mohonjo-Daro  in  Sind 
by  an  officer  of  tho  Archaeological  Department  in  1921  brought  a  new  factor  into  the  field. 
Excavations  following  tho  discovery,  conducted  at  places  such  as  Mohenjo-Daro,  Harappa, 
Kali  Bangan,  tothal  and  others  brought  to  light  a  cultural  sot- up  which  is  termed  as  the  'Indus 
civilisation*.  So  for,  more  than  3,000  Indus  sites  have  boon  discovered  over  an  area  of  more 
than  10,00,000  sq.km.,  stretching  from  the  Himalayan  foothills  to  tho  wostorn  part  of  tho  Doccan 
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of  cultural  development  in  the  Indus  valley  and  .is  *  f;-i.  "M  imm  - . .  fn  a,  it  *  < *  -a 

of  neolithic  settlements  in  the  9th  millennium  lit,  to  dm  ,**«■;;  pa  vi.tod  .to)  mu  ’  »•  '  <  >■-. 

In  the  3rd  millennium  B.O,  It  is  ci  wooded  try  -Hi  Urn  fnd.mmns  to  bn  a  i,  tv  .*•  m  •  .  •  d  .  • 

This  discovery  necessitated  a  fncornidnfaiinn  of  the  enton  !to>!to>n„<i  a* >  n  *  *.  „o,  *  ft* 
i  place  in  the  chronological  frame  work  for  the  Vn  rad  .in  ud*m  !  mt  >  s,. i  i  *•,*  m  •  •< 
who  made  a  scientific  study  of  this  subject,  *.utls,i,,‘-h)d  Hint  the  mmv.p.a.  ■  o  i  ^  v 

speakers  must  have  taken  place  in  or  about  mhs  fu  and  with  sutoi  ■■•m?  ;  •,  mao-md 

that  the  Dravidian  speech  never  existed  in  huU  mdvto  -.is  pm-mu!  m**u  ' •  ••  .•  s  to 

who  could  not  digest  such  an  opinion  attempts!  i<>  i  m  v.^  indv.  •  < , o  % . m .  -  ■•,»■ *  w.  v  . 

Dravidian  one,  whereas  other?;,  with  mjuai  vrhnnmm  *1  tn*u»  5  .  pn.,r  a  i  ■  to'>  .r 

The  arguments  put  forth  by  e;U»jr  uf  these  groups  t*t  d  *.put,e  t*.  v*>+  U;.|  «»  >„»  *■  of  ■  to  r  1  u 
as  the  script  of  the  Indus  people  r.nsi  rammur.  unde;  .ph^rd  thus.  sra*  :  o;i/,’  >  -  ,vi  to 

the  Indian  history  led  the  scholars  into  a  Maid  uii»v  it  m*.  ;M  *  a'-*.*?  \u.-a  j  o  o  (  *,•  :  »•  n 

Sastry,  the  doyen  of  south  Indian  hiMsny,  to  nbw mi  "it  must  i  ««  auo  tvg  v  .n  -  ...  ?  c:»f 
the  evidence  on  which  the  old  approach  to  the  Ih.xuAum  jo.f.rm 
Circumstantial  and  furnishes  no  reliable  dtmnolmp  ,n  tomm  r,oi." 

Thus,  with  the  linguistic  approach  in  ‘.hambbs,  a  iwa  appo-m  n  to  j  u  i  »•  m.,  v  »  ;  .  m, 
past  of  India  that  would  rely  mostly  on  historical  data  pu.v«j«i-i  by  V  «  an  mr,  ■  ■  ,r  d  m*, 
anthropologists  should  be  taken  recourse  to  !h»*  n,Um*>u  *n  do».'.ti  from  *o« 1  4,.;-o  *  r 

can  bo  supplemented  by  literary  iwidwmes  In  ?4«i.h  an  .ippm.mb.  ft.r.  ♦,»*,!  t»  m.j  v-  .n  , . 
to  our  notice  is  the  Indus  civilisation.  wh«,h  as  far  an  out  k«^..*PrU je  id  A  ,p  |  tv-. t 
had  its  presence  felt  on  the  Deccan  plateau  also,  m  Mafmr.vd.iM,  omi  u  .»  j  ,#  «r.  ^ 

Andhra  Pradesh. 

The  authors  of  ttiat  civilisation,  aii*  tht»  fvitiani.  iA  ifar  f* v .pasm i  t .  p * ■  %  v ,«•  * ..  t<  .y,r<_ 
reached  such  a  stage  of  cultural  emmmicn,  w/ii.,»c  if  not  cop«m« ;  r.  g  vi.vm  ,.i  p.«* 

with  the:  f.'.  iittnriifj  »r .  tr  y  >  i  /:ir ,.  :t;. .:  •  ■ 

with  the  l.lttCf  by  1,  if  II  i 

[ilaci;:.  as  tl;n  Ma!d;.;i:\  .vbaM*  .  .  ,  ;  ■ 

Norwegian  atnhaciiS.vjr.p  i  . 

i an  for  all  gi x id  thir:. p,  of  l.fc,  of,.  ;  o  :.o  .!  •  . 

not  pioumd  forthnr  to  ia/  hoi/io  ••  .o  f;.-. 
basin,  would  bn  giiifn  oh:idist:  ,;!l  > 

and  the  Krishna  -  must  have  provided  thorn  w-*?s  !'d..os;  ».,%  »  .  , 

cast  coast  ot  the  peninsula.  ln,o  ..  ■  ■  . 

evidences  alr.o,  fk.it.-r.fiho  stuiiu",  .  f  ,. 

finditif}  that  the:  authors  of  that  r . .... 
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was  a  curious  racial  miscegenation,  in  that  region.  A  similar  admixture  of  racer,  is  patently 
observable  in  the  ethnographic  pattern  of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  the  3rd  millennium  D.O.,  which 
has  baffled  many  an  anthropologist.  The  post-Harappan  cultures  found  at  several  places  in 
the  Godavari  valloy  also  lead  ono  to  the  same  inference. 

Literary  references  also  do  indicate  the  existence,  in  the  Godavari  basin,  of  a  very  ancient 
civilisation  that  passed  away  into  oblivion.  Sutta  Nipntu  of  the  Buddhist  canon  mentions  an 
incident  connected  with  Bavari,  a  saint  that  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Godavari  in  Assaka,  in 
the  prosont-day  Ni/amabad  district  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  His  disciples  were  said  to  have  gone 
to  Magadha  to  moot  the  Buddha.  The  route  they  traversed,  as  described  therein,  lay  through 
Pratishthana  (Paithan)  in  the  Mulaka  country,  Mnndhata  on  the  Narmada,  and  Ujjain.  After 
reaching  the  Delhi  basin,  they  might  have  turned  oast  to  go  to  Kosala  and  then  to  Magadha, 
l  or  one  who  intended  to  go  to  Magadha  from  Assaka,  this  was  clearly  a  circuitous  route 
passing  through  high  valleys  and  deep  rivers.  The  direct  route  from  Assaka  to  Magadha  would 
be  ono  that  passer?  through  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  Sabari  and  the  Mahanadi,  parallel  to 
the  east  coast,  f hi?,  route  was  not  favoured  try  the  disciples  of  Bavari.  the  only  reason  tor 
their  preferring  a  circuitous  road  to  a  direct  one  would  have  been  that  the  former  was  a  veiy 
old  and  established  route  providing  requisite  facilities  created  try  successive  generations  of 
traders,  caravans  and  immigrants.  The  topographical  design  of  this  old  route  clearly  indicates 
that  it  was  a  very  ancient  one  directly  linking  Assuka  with  the  forgotten  cities  of  the  Indus 
valley  tout  not  with  the  eastern  provinces  of  northern  India.  This  old  route,  in  spite  of  its  being 
a  circuitous  ono.  must  have  been  preferred  by  the  people  of  Magadiia  too,  to  reach  Assaka, 
to  a  direct,  trot  unfamilliar  route. 

In  the  Hiitiutyiinu  also  we  find  a  legend  winch  states  that  in  the  Dandakaranya,  through 
which  the  river  Godavari  flows,  there  existed  in  the  long  forgotten  past  a  prosperous  and 
populous  kingdom  which  was  later  destroyed  by  the  curse  of  a  saint,  perhaps  a  fact  lingering 
In  the  racial  memory  recorded  theruin  in  the  garb  of  a  legendary  episode. 

All  these  point  out  clearly  towards  the  existence  of  an  ancient  and  indigenous  civilisation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari,  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  prior  to  the  Vcdic  period.  Though  we  have 
not  yet  come  across  a  Harappa  site,  circumstantial  evidences  point  out  the  probable  existence 
of  an  off  shoot  of  the  Indus  civilisation  in  that  region.  However,  it  must  bo  conceded  that  the 
picture  it  presents  Is  very  patchy  and  unclear.  The  details  are  lacking.  Further,  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  retardation,  disruption  and  disintegration  of  that  civilisation  cannot  be  traced 
yet,  So,  the  historian,  whoso  task  is  to  record  unique  events  as  a  sequence  in  the  progress 
of  a  nation,  will  hopelessly  bo  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  it,  Thus,  while  asserting  that 
history  dawned  on  Andhra  Pradesh  prior  to  the  2nd  millennium  B.C.,  the  historian  has  no  other 
option  except  considering  1000  8.C.  or  thereabouts  as  the  starting  point  of  ancient  history. 
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ANCIKNT  PKIUOI) 

(c.  1000  IU'.-IMO  A.l».) 

Tho  oarly  history  of  Andhra  Pradesh  is  to  bn  meunstrur.lnd,  a*.  that  «•,}  nud?i**rf!  ,« 5:.,t 
mainly  with  tho  holp  of  sporadic  references  in  the  V*h(h;  literature.  the  in*  !,.»*«,,  !*•*•  *n  .  *. 
and  tho  Puranas,  Much  of  tho  information  provided  by  Midi  mhin.oc  is  allegum  as,  *b.ri«<,.. 
an  incident  rooted  in  racial  memory  was  presented  m  a  poetic  manner 

One  such  story  dearly  indicates  that  the  Aryans  had  a  knowledge  of  vnm.  ??;?.  ,»{,  .-«*  >  v4 
pertaining  to  proAryan  India.  Wm'tywrn  states  that  Vjm.s w»m>  the  fat?!.*?  K,;f 4*-,* 

Ravana,  tho  lords  of  Yukyaa  and  /f/iiucism,  respectively,  iris  feted  hubma  m  r,_  %  AVi 

India  to  north  to  provide  tho  Rnk*}>t;,<ni>,  led  tiy  Havana..  a  ; >iuce  m  Hi*.  \-, m,'?h  1  ? •  % 

clearly  that  south  India  was  not  separated  from  the  ninth  nan*  m  ton  pm  /.?*,»! .  t,n  *-•, 
that  thoro  were  even  movements  of  cnmmm  titter.  from  Mmih  m  mam  ,md  # 

corollary,  it  can  bo  deduced  that,  m  pm  Aryan  indt.i.  them  /,e<e  some  <  ift  treade  *  jm  *.•»,  »« 
served  as  means  of  communication  between  the  northern  and  veiMhom  pan-, 

Tho  penetration  of  Aryans  into  south  India  in  described  figwtatrvery  m  the  a  p*.  ,*>, 

which  are  found  in  the  epics  And  the  Pur, man  in  fianskn!  an  <v**<i  an  in  ?a>!  '  -  !*-•* ,•<*■  ,•**  u,,, 
Mah&bh&wta  records  two  Stones  about  Agactya  A?  i.nrdmg  to  -me  *,?  them,  4  .  „t  1., 
tho  south,  Agastya  prevailed  upon  tho  Vtndhy.v.  to  im  m*  m  pn^fe  hrn  4  ?’  .  , 

the  south  and  stop  growing  until  htr  returned.  wb»h.  Iihawi.  tie  n.<„..r  ,m  a-  ,  ..Ms\ 
another  story  tho  sago  emptied  the  ocean  try  drinking  it*,  wafer  to  n.dp  tr,n  /./h,..,*  A  }  ;,vr;,j  „ 
interpretation  of  these  two  stones  would  bo  ltr.it  the  Aryan  p<mpi.«  umn  t>«  n.„  1  ,  t  • -m 

tho  land  and  sea  routes. 


Tho  Aitardyg  BtQhmnna  states  that  sage  Viswamitra  cursed  fifty  ,(?  p.*,  Af.(,  , 

him,  to  five  on  the  borders  of  Aryan  settlements  and  that  they  ir.uuded  j? ..  Ango..,.,  «erj 
Pundras.  tho  Sahara.  tho  Pull,, das  and  tt„,  MuK..r,  it  may  la,  ,„t„,,.„i  ,,,  „ 

reference  that  on  account  of  a  schism,  sumo  unteipmang  Aryawi  ventured  to  p,  *c(>  ... 
into  the  settlements  of  p»e Aryan  inhabitants.  Uy  matnmurMl  mini,,,.,*.  the, 
mixed  descent,  who  wore  looked  down  upon  by  the  ’pure*  Aryan,  uf  n,nh  „  l 

d  icult  to  fix  strictly  a  date  for  this  evimt,  <:>n:umstantial  «.id«nM!v  im«  i>  a,  !!.*»  »  of 

^implomonto  «  mat  ,n  Mu«h  „  „M>  (w 

8*0* 


Vodlo  thlt  «  .  ™!u  wm  *lu""  ««>  .  <1  A*.  V  -Mail,  O 

phe  black  motal).  Excavations  camod  on  «  i*„  •.  .  ..  . 

Pfsctush  fsvMtod  iron  siito  cn  if  mi  wth  ^  i  i 

1000 s.c.  10,^:  .  :::“^:’“ - . . . . 

mo  result  ot  tho  Men***  ol  Aryan  tmiucnai  ,t«(,  ««,  0 


Itiftfnrjf  unci  C!iilinrc  of  the  Aftcfhwi  f  tummy  2? 

Gradually ,  in  this  process  of  Aryanisation,  tho  Andhras  gainod  a  prominent  placo,  assimilating 
or  conquering  tho  other  tribes  such  as  tho  Pulindas,  may  bo  duo  to  thoir  superiority  in  numbers 
or  enterprising  nature,  Tho  Puranas  mention  that  tho  Andhras,  under  tho  leadership  of  Andhra 
Vishnu,  conquered  tho  Nagas  and  occupied  tho  east  coast.  However,  some  of  those  tribes 
strove  to  maintain  thoir  identity  for  a  long  time,  at  least  as  subjects  of  tho  Andhras.  As  late 
as  in  tho  iPth  century,  we  find  a  noble  man  proclaiming  himself  with  pride  as  a  Pulinda  in  his 
inscription.  Tho  Nagas  too  maintained  thoir  identity  for  a  long  time.  Tho  rulers  of  Bastar  during 
the  10th  century  and  a  local  chieftain  of  tho  16th  century  zealously  stated  that  thoy  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  Naga  dynasty  and  traced  thoir  dor, cent  to  Vasuki,  tho  mythical  Naga  god. 
fho  oavarns,  living  m  the  north  eastern  part  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  keep  their  linguistic  identity 
in  tact  even  today, 

Ibe  existence  of  an  ashram  headed  by  a  saint  named  Bavari  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Godavari 
in  As:, aka  (as  mentioned  earlier)  during  l  ord  Buddha's  lifetime  shows  clearly  that  tho  Aryan 
culture  gamed  a  foothold  and  respect  m  Andhra  Pradesh  long  before  tho  establishment  of 
the  Narnia  empire,  But  this  process  of  Aryanisation  war,  guile  different  from  thro  one  that 
took  place  in  the  north  or  in  Maharashtra  whom  the  pro  Aryan  languages  and  customs  were 
superseded  by  those  of  the  Aryans.  Tho  bulk  of  tho  people  in  Andhra  Pradesh  retained  their 
oA'u  languages  and  customs.  Moreover,  many  such  pro  Aryan  customs  were  adopted  by  the 
Aryans  who  settled  in  Andhra,  One  of  tho  earliest  law  givers,  Bodhayarra,  while  noting  Hit) 
peculiar  customs,  in  some  parts  of  the  people  of  the  south,  mentions  of  the  custom  of  a 
man  marrying  the  daughter  of  hi:,  own  maternal  uncle  or  paternal  aunt,  Such  cross  cousin 
marriages  am  prevalent  in  Andhra  Pradesh  oven  now.  The  indigenous  language  of  the  fcslygus 
also  was  able  to  maintain  its  existence  though  it  was  greatly  influenced  and  enriched  by 
the  Prakrit  of  the  Aryans,  which  was  patronised  as  an  official  language.  Thus,  as  early  as 
in  the  lith  century  BN.,  a  composite  society  took  shape  in  tho  basins  of  the  Godavari  and 
the  Krishna  in  eastern  Deccan  and  the  entire  region  enmo  to  he  known  to  the  Mauryas  as 
AfHlhiifkittm  or  Amitmtaithu,  wherein  the  peoples  and  cultures  both  from  tho  north  and  tho 
south  right  from  the  prehistoric  and  proto  historic  periods  •  wore  received  and  thmwn  into  the 
moiling  pot  of  history  so  as  to  produce  an  integrated  Andhra  cultural  set  up. 

With  the  mater mI  available  at  present,  it  is  by  no  moans  easy  to  determine  the  political 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  Mugadhan  empire  and  the  Andhras  in  that  hoary  past. 
Punch  marked  coins,  found  all  over  tho  Deccan  including  Aridhra  Pradesh,  am  clear  witnesses 
of  some  contact  either  by  trade  or  political  sway  between  tho  Magadhari  empire  and  tiro 
Andhras.  Borne  Kannada  inscriptions  of  tho  10th  and  11th  centuries  indicate  that  Urn  rule  of 
the  Nanrius  extended  upto  Kuntala,  However,  as  them  is  little  confirmation  of  this  fact  from 
any  other  source,  it  can  only  he  inferred  that  the  Andhras  maintained  a  close  relationship  with 
the  Nanda  empire  through  trade  and  commerce,  while  being  politically  quite  independent, 
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Mauryas 

It  is  only  in  the;  Maury, irt  ,tt|e  Slut  nne  pep,  hr.tmn  i!  . . ,  <  •!  the  j'  ,*  •-  •  it 

political  power  in  the  r.nwthu,  intern  I  s-u  tn  dpiy  h  /‘a,  dun.r  ;  i,  .  un  •,  , 

of  Mcflasthoncs,  mentioned  flint  the  Andhsi  ntry  hod  :i;  f, .*h'ie,f  h  .vs,  a  s  •* .  ,  ••  ,■  r»f 
1,00,000  infantry,  >j)vn  cavalry  and  !  .won  eleph  mts  hnfhu,  a  p,>  . ;  *•,  y>  .  *  v  ,i,  -  , 

century)  .status  that  tin;  w ar  lifenq  'Jy  in- ), t? %  fumed  the  w u? ; ■  p j . n •  i  >  :f  m«<  Maury  .m  .V'»  sf  to 
Tnmilnadw  to  help  a  Hcai  rule;  'Vudi.'q.sr'  ht? . 01  /  ’? dh*u,»a'  tt j  u-u^w  i  :  •  „  , 

literature,  to  the  folugu  people  f  mm  fur.*’  ins if  t  ,;n  *  «•  ■,  dr ,»  r  ■  .  *  •*  ,*  -• 

Andhra  soldiers  occupied  ,ui  hi  mum  ir»*  pi  v  *<  >•  toe  M  r ju. .i<-  ,r.  r  m ;  .  •  ;,,j  ,  4  ■  «, 

Asoka  hold  Mauryen  imperialism  m  la-  t  ,n  tm-  A-  i»  ?a  ,  . j  t,.,  ,  j,  ,3  ,  .  ,,  ,  , 
found  at  such  pianos  us  V er r  uqijdi  » it r t  !  fa/  Hr  >  m  r  >  /  >  i  - .  * 1  ,  ■ '  1  r  ^  t  *  t , . .  .  ■  i  > 

in  Guntur  district  attest  this  fait  Hu  Hi!  K  ,  ;■  |  i..  t  , .  «<  a  ;  ■„  .  ,  ,  -  ,, 

Andhras,  BotineM:;  and  BhujuMs  were  ,v;f  ,!H.n  v.»-  m;  ;  ,,  t  a-,, 

propagated  by  the  great  empero!  !  mm  1ft*-  Av.h  m  ed  is  >t  t<  -  p  ,  • ,  .  ;  , 

is  quite  clear  lha!  the  Andhra  cuuntiy  was  !?,*•  . ,»  r  -  ....  ( 

and  that  the  Gholn,  f‘andy.1.  tialMputta  ar-d  P.-mI,*;  aha  <*  a  -  ,  _  t. 

'Ihouqfi  culturally  muted,  the  Andhras  ne.er  f  .e  1  ;.<-•!  ...  a  ;  ,  ■  e  tr  ’  «  V  ,  -  r  ,  ;• 
Mauryan  aqo  nr  prior  to  It  Hwy  ivi'i.:  d.v.ijuf  ,t,h>  man,  p"n  ,v  5  <> 

towns  montiofWHl  hy  hmy  um,ht  have-  h*-eu  !ir  *  ap-faH  r.f  }  -  <r,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ' 

this  fact,  that  Ihn  Mnlhittinttm  says  'Ao./u.p.,  aPas.ua/>'  H>«ui -.r.  u«-  ... 

Iwen  in  tfie  Mauryan  timer,,  it  seems  that  these  pm,  -pal.t,*-,  .3  ,v  r 

of  autonomy,  while  tfi.j  vif.eroy  of  !lu  imp.-ru!  a!-,  h fad  ;  ..m-a,  .a  ,,  .  ,  , 

(Jonnarjiri  in  the  present  day  hm.Muul  d-sfu*  V,  l  ,■  i-.-d  alSa  n  ...  (  t,( 

mtnmst.t  of  the  hack  waul  peoples,  ihnrrjh  hr.  <  -ff  -as  ;>  a,.  ;  a,,;.  s< 

Iho  Mauryan  impehaiisui  decided  foliuw.mj  the  d-ae.se  ,v.  , 

Mauryas,  Buhadratfia  was  assassinated  |.>y  the  «  mmandu  ■,  i  s-.  Kr.h,.s  a-.i 

in  IB/  BC,  R»»  Andftfas  seem  to  have  mseMed  this  Huo,1(,„,  5,  ,  ,s)„j  ear  ,  ; 
the  .Sunrja  nujime  h'al.dasa's  play,  Af.i/uo^a  /rw/dnm,  i-hr,  1,  ,t  tJi  ,  pj  ,  , 

thp  fsunqas  over  the  Amlhras  the,  was  without  d-  da  an  ,p  v  ee  u  ts,  str.,  n  u  >w, 
earned  on  tor  a  fqnq  time  hy  th„  Andhtas  to  umrrm  ,.a  the  u  j  ,*  !(„.  *  - 

ator  that  Of  then  successes,  |h»t  Kansas  Aesnr  the  . . .  ■>  fs*-  .a  s  ,  v- 

assmtmrtod  the  last  Kanva  Hnq,  tiasa.ma,  and  1*-  am.,  au.-j  n, 

Of  Andhra  jut,  me  hi  as  mentioned  |,y  the  l-man.r,  he  ,w.  m  p  ,  *  ,;t ,  .  ,, 

among  thorn  according  to  the  inscnpimnal  ev.-ietrsu  a  ,  5  , :s,s.e  si  ,  j,  u  ■>  ,f  ;-,v. 

"  <  M  !htt  *"mm  mti  |jy  lhW  liA%  h-d.-nar,  fu  •  .  •>  <-  *  s  r 

t>atavahanas  of  the  im, captions  wurn  iderthcai  wdfi  tr<a  And*  ir,  .  t  **  t.  plv,.;n  >• 
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fiiMury  .inti  I  tilluri*  ul  Utc  Amlltr.ts 

Karly  Satavahanas 

Tho  history  of  tho  Andhras,  as  a  continuous  account  of  political  and  cultural  events, 
commences  with  tho  rise  of  tho  Satavahanas  as  a  political  power.  They  rulod  over  tho 
Andhradcsa  including  Deccan  for  more  than  throo  centuries  and  aro  reckoned  as  one  of  tho 
groat  empire- builders  in  tho  history  of  India.  At  ono  time  their  hegemony  extended  over  Malwa, 
Outch,  Surastra,  and  the  southern  plains  of  the  Gangotic  valley.  At  another  timo,  they  held 
under  their  sway  a  major  part  of  the  peninsular  India  including  Karnataka  and  Tamil  Nadu. 

Satavahana  coins  have  boon  found  in  many  places  between  tho  Ganges  and  tho  Cauvori, 
both  in  excavations  and  in  stray  finds.  Mention  has  to  bo  made  of  two  large  hoards  of 
Satavahana  coins  found  at  Tarahala  and  Jogalthombi  in  western  Deccan  long  back  and  a  small 
hoard  of  coins  found  recently  at  tho  village  Kotilincjala  in  tho  Karimnngar  district  of  Andhra 
f  rudosh  The  last  one  has  brought,  for  the  first  timo,  to  the  notice  of  tho  historians,  tho  coins 
issued  by  Simukn,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty,  according  to  tho  Puranas.  This 
had  set  at  rest  all  doubts  regarding  die  original  homo  of  tho  Satavahanas  and  proved  that 
tho  Satavahanas  rose  to  power  in  Andhra  Pradesh  itself  and  gradually  extended  their  power 
to  other  pans  of  India. 

About  /*s  lithic  inscriptions  of  tho  Satavahana  times,  issued  either  by  tho  kings  themselves 
or  others,  are  found  scattered  all  over  tho  Deccan  and  central  India.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  found  in  the  Buddhist  caves  in  western  ghats  ■  at  Nasik,  Kanhori,  Nanaghat,  etc. 
One  inscription  .s  found  on  the  southern  gateway  of  tho  stupa  at  Sanchi.  A  few  others  are 
discovered  at  some  places  in  coastal  Andhra  at  Amaravati,  Nagarjunakonda,  Chinaganjam. 
etc  An  inscription  that  belonged  to  the  last  known  ruler  of  that  dynasty  is  found  at  a  village, 
Mykadom,  in  Bellary  district  of  Karnataka. 

fhe  chronology  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty,  however,  posed  a  problem  for  tho  historians 
for  a  king  time.  The  Puranas  give  longer  lists  of  royal  names  while  epigraphy  substantiates  the 
existence  of  only  some  of  them,  Numismatic  evidence  further  complicated  tho  issue,  bringing 
forth  the  names  of  some  kings  with  common  suffix  Satakami,  neither  found  in  tho  Puranic 
lists  nor  known  from  epigraphicai  sources. 

However,  there  is  apparently  an  agreement  among  the  Purnnas  in  stating  that  there  wore 
30  Andhra  rulers.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  wore  some  collateral  Satavahana  feudatories  who 
wore  allowed  by  tho  central  authority  to  mint  coins  in  their  own  names.  Keeping  these  two 
facts  in  view,  reputed  historians  have  reconstructed  the  history  of  tho  Satavahanas  as  follows. 

Simuka,  tho  founder  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty,  unified  tho  various  Andhra  principalities 
into  one  kingdom  and  became  its  ruler  (c.  m  B.C.)  accepting,  of  course,  tho  suzerainty 
of  the  Mauryns,  who  must  have  encouraged  such  unification.  It  must  be  duo  to  this  fact 
that  fhe  Satavahanas  were  named  ‘Amfhmbhntyas*  by  the  Purnnas.  Dhanakada  (modern 
Dharanikota  near  Amaravati  in  Guntur  District)  was  the  capital  of  Slmuka  at  first  but  later  he 
shifted  Ns  capital  to  Pratinhthana  (P,Hh»tn  in  Aurangabad  district)  as  the  latter  is  situated  in 
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a  strategically  centra!  locality  on  !*■>•  !  i(,  p;.,t*  v.  ton  t  .v  ’  m.t  i-.m  i  *'  ; 

attraction  for  Simuka  in  making  it  be  c.ipitni  •>*.  :t  .'-  s',  -i  a»,,;  .v  \  *•  v  <■  "...  :<■ 

routes  connecting  the  west  w/ict  t  j  tm*  .i-m  u»>  .!"■»  v  »'n  j  ’  '  ■■*  "  ; 

However,  the  rulers  of  this  dyn.r.ty  imk  x  a  to...  r>.p  g-v'  a  ,f  *  ”  '  os 

'Dhanakadaswamms'  fiord:,  of  nh.}»,.»i..jd.n 

Krishna,  known  ns  K.inh.i  in  inci '.phync,  /me  !«-<*  /■<:>■!  I  a  •  f  ’• :  >*•■*  ' ■  ■  '  '•  o  .  > 

his  acquisitions.  Sirnnka  was  very  much  tail'd  by  h<'«  i'!  «ii  *■*  •  •  "  »■  ••  *  "  >  • 

In  248  8.C .  Krishna  succeeded  hr,  w  th».<  tbu.m*  t'-,-  .vu  •  «•  ■  *  <''•••  o  1  . 

his  successors  being  weak,  tin:  sub.-  m."'*'.  'v-  n  ..o*  p-i’11'.  •  ’  ”  ’’  ••  t  1 

their  independence,  further,  the  '«*.•  hi','  c<  ■  ■  n>-  ■  :  ,  n  -  '  ,■  »  *.  r 

the  northwest,  such  a*,  those  of  sor,  b.i.  v  r  •.  *  ,  ,  ,*■  '  1  1  \ 

of  the  Mauryan  after  Asoka  dr<j  m»<  f,  ■  .**•:•  J  *•  r . •«  t  *.  <  1  •  '  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

the  territory  around  N.'imK  A  h«, r oh  » >  \  b  u  •< . 1-  t  %  m.tf  .1  -  ,*  ■/  •  ...«■  ’  1  •  -  - 

hollowed  out  by  an  officer  in  the  :r frr  c!  r, .»a*m  wt  ‘  :b,v,.t  r.,  n  •  •  •-'  1  •.  ? 

by  Satakarm  1.  the  son  of  tamuk.i,  m  ;c*u-  tn,  m«*  .©.-t  <■",  v.  ;  •  a  ; 

Skandastambi  ruler  J  altogether  fur  *ib  y«Mm,  duung  **,r  .  !■•  f  1  ■  •.*.  "  , 


Pushyamitra,  a  Brahmin  qwrMi  r  f  hi**  :  '.i  - ,  ■  -v?  ,,  '<  .  -.t  *  "  >■ 

Mauryan  rulers  and  founded  the  s.a  a,*  of,  *  :  1  ,  :•  <• 

sixth  ruler  of  the  dynasty,  who  tarn  nr  mr  <»>  hvj  !,i .  «-  ,*  ■  ■■ 

general  and  administrator  wh«  tnad*,*  t/H' n«”,t  '-f  n t'  ’■  •  ■  -<■,  ;  -  :>  >, 

north.  Ho  was  a  contemporary  of  !''u*.h>.!U‘,rM.  k?i  ’.1  ::  n  ?■  ■  >v  ‘  v  .  r 

Demetrius,  the  Graeco Dactn.in  k<ng.  Ah-.s  ;  *  ■  j  -■  *  1  ./ .■  ■■  it 

considered  the  time  opportune  to  i-r.-ir  tim  f.-'-uud.t?,  t.  •.  f  ■» . ;  -  *,.m  , .  "  -  „  •  :■  §  1* 

hod  botiind  him  not  only  he*  Arutni.i  .e m S.i  i\  \  -  -  ,•  u  <•  »/..  ,  .  -  ■  =■ 

but  also  the  ftalttw  army  headed  by  Mah.eafh'  h. u 1  f  v  »■  -  .  r  */,  ,  *  ,.-,r 

hit  daughter,  Narianika,  in  marriadM  t,.,  f  ^fakan,:  !•:  !■«',;  *, ,,  *■  ,v  ,  r-  , «■  ■  ! 

the  trans- Vinditya  region  and  »„urru>'fi-d  ft,^  ,»?,a  ■  ‘.hr',,, .  »  *» ■,» 

prosperous  provinces  of  the  Mag.rrr  *'«•,  ar  *  ,  1  -.r,  o  ’  u-  ~  t. 

a  lesson  to  PushyamitM,  wiio.  m.  r  tu*ai.f;w,,.  r.g,  v.v,^.-.  ,  *-■  ,  »■  ; 

We  learn  from  literary  t.oyrcrn;,  tlut  »u  tiw  v,.jt  «-!  r,i.  a-  a1  ».v.  *■ 4 a*- s- ;  faf 

the  Sunga  armies  to  add  to  this,  Ah.ie  fbitak.e.M  *.«•.  fw->  *,-*  ■?*•’  »-d  ■■■  r.r  f..  na  <■..>< 

invaded  the  ©astern  coatit  of  the  Amthi.t  o/na.ny  aiid  .  sj'-<td  4  ;  i,  -  r  ?  ;  t  *1 

recently  found  at  a  ruiraid  strwcfuie  ,11  w.Uip.iiii.  .*»  iii.i  <i«’t,»  .4  g  „  »  w  .v.4 

Krishna,  proves  this  fact.  Thus  checkmated,  h.id  *.!*  *-$  •,  j :  >  rtt,  t  c  r  <•  n- 

However  he  did  not  lose  heart.  A  t»?w  hint  mo.hhj* .*«■%  « 4  u-m-At  ot 

Demetrius  from  India  »n  or  atout  t/h  IKi .  tn«  <4  s.  1  ,  ,v  ,  v,,.. 

of  Pushyamitra  in  148  tie,  created  a  vacum  m  jf.«  pu’  1m  a1  c<, •<»*.*•  </  ‘..d.u-,4  4  .  u. 

the  fullest  extent,  With  his  powerful  4iwsm»  tf,«  gre-ut  m.ucm,?*  .ru.ii*  ti  *«  j  u, ,  <  1 .» 

and  cam®  into  conflict  with  the  Cak.ic  *ho  ij’ii.iLiivhert  j << *  ,%•  \fr.%  t , *1  » - i;t  ,  *•, ^ 
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a  defeat  on  the  Sakas  at  Pataliputra.  He  reconquered  Malwas,  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western.  One  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  illustrious  monarch  has  been  found  on  the  southern 
gateway  of  Sanchi  stupa  which  mentions  that  tho  work  on  it  was  carried  out  by  the  ivesani 
(foreman)  of  king  Satakarni.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Satakarni  II  extended  the  boundaries  of 
his  realm  far  into  central  India  across  the  Vindhyas,  perhaps  upto  the  river  Ganges. 

Naganika,  the  wife  of  Satakarni  If,  played  a  significant  rolo  in  the  cultural  activities  of 
tho  stato.  Tho  monarch  gave  her  a  unique  place  of  honour,  which  no  othor  queen  in  tho 
Satavahana  regime  could  secure.  This  may  bo  due  to  her  being  the  daughter  of  Tranakayiro, 
who  helped  the  king  in  his  wars.  Satakarni  il  issued  some  silver  coins  showing  tho  bust-si/o 
images  of  himsolf  and  Naganika  with  proper  legends. 

Tho  Nanaghat  inscription  of  Naganika  gives  many  details  of  tho  reign  of  her  husband, 
Satakarni,  crediting  him  with  tho  performance  of  two  Aswamfidtms  and  one  R&jasuya  besides 
many  othor  Vodic  rituals.  Obviously,  he  must  have  performed  the  rituals  after  his  victorious 
military  campaigns  and  expansion  of  his  kingdom.  His  coins  have  boon  found  at  marry  places 
spread  over  tiro  ancient  Vidarbha,  Aparanta,  and  Andhra  regions  of  Deccan,  which  lie  south 
of  the  Vindhyas,  and  Maiwa,  Vidisa  and  Sumatra  regions  north  of  those  mountains. 

Satakarni  II  ruled  for  a  long  period  of  56  years.  Not  quite  satisfied  with  tho  name  and 
fame  he  enjoyed  during  this  long  period,  ho  tried  to  immortalise  himsolf  and  tire  members  of 
his  family  by  getting  relievo  figures  of  all  of  them  sculptured  on  tho  front  wall  of  a  cave  at 
Nanaghat  along  with  a  relievo  figure  of  Simuka,  tho  founder  of  tire  dynasty  with  tire  name 
inscribed  above  the  figure  as  ’Raya  Simuka  Satavahana  Sirimato’, 

The  long  reign  of  Satakarni  ll  was  followed  successively  by  eight  rulers  of  whom  none 
can  bo  credited  with  any  notable  achievement,  A  coin  belonging  to  one  of  those  successors, 
namely  Apilaka,  was  found  in  the  Chattlsgarh  region  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  This  shows  that  those 
successor®,  though  weak,  managed  to  hold  the  realms  handed  over  to  them  as  patrimony. 

It  was  only  the  ascension  of  Puiumavi  I,  tire  15th  ruler  of  tiro  dynasty,  that  brought 
renewed  strength  and  glory  to  tho  Satavahana®.  Under  him  the  Satavahana©  chose  tire  path 
of  Imperialism.  Ho  struck  down  Susanna,  tho  last  of  the  Kanvas,  in  28  8.C.  and  occupied 
Magadha.  (Some  historians  attributed  this  deed  to  Simuka,  tiro  founder  of  the  dynasty,  with  a 
view  to  glorify  the  dynasty  itself  as  a  successor  to  tho  imperial  dynasties  of  Magadha).  With 
this  the  Andhra  Satavahanas  assumed  an  all-India  significance  as  imperial  rulers  In  succession 
to  tho  Nandas,  Mauryas,  Sungas  and  Kanvas. 

After  a  glorious  reign  of  24  years,  Puiumavi  passer!  away  in  19  B.C.,  without  having  sufficient 
time  to  consolidate  his  gains.  Within  live  years  of  his  death,  Nahapana,  tiro  Sake- Pat tiava 
invader,  was  found  to  bo  tho  master  of  ail  the  territories  from  southern  Rajasthan  to  Poona, 
earlier  under  Puiumavi*®  rule.  His  inscriptions  wore  found  at  Nosik,  Junnar  and  Karii.  A  largo 
hoard  of  22,000  coins,  including  3,000  silver  ones,  bearing  the  name  of  Nahapana  wore 
found  at  Jogalthombi.  The  kings  who  succeeded  Puiumavi  I  were  driven,  by  the  Sakas, 
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out  ot  Maharashtra  back  to  their  homelands  m  Andhni  th..  -  >  :  )  ■'  u  *■  '•  . 

atmosphere  was  some  excellent  literary  output  i*y  Ktu  t'-e  ■’*!>  1  *  '  ■»'  •*  >s  "  - 

It  Was  only  when  Gautiimipwtra  f wit  warn*  the  2.'<M  m.-»  .-.r  in-  -■ < 1  ’*  ■ 
throne  In  62  A.D,  that  lortimn  once  m  in*’  :  *'  '•  -  »• 

grants  that  ho  issued  from  the  ’Vij-tya  tiMidum am  ■r-vv  -  f  -  1  ’•  '  *  - ■  ■  ’  '  •’ 

indicators  of  the  terrible  wars  which  h*<  waged  a.i.t-nst  mo  •.*.<  <■*.■  o.  •  ■*  Vj!  'O  r  ’  '■'*< 
to  regain  tbo  lost  territories  on  tt~.tr  western  h.sm.m.  ■*  :  ’■  ■  <  ;  1  r  '  j  -  •  '■ 

mother,  Gautaroibalasri.  Uautanuputi.i  was  spekee  ,*  .r*  *■ » ■>  '  *-  '  /•  "  !  ‘  ;  ‘ 


the  Sakas,  Yavrtnas  and  PahUvas 
glory  of  the  Satavahuna  family " 


Though  .  i  ;  !  ’  •  • 

mother  .ihuut  ln:r  s  ; 

M  an  invincible  rionguenji  hut  „P,.  , ,c.  -  •?  •<  .  ,,  •.  .  ■; 

on  In:.  SUbji ■.<*'.  pi-.:  : 

endorse  this  fact. 


Inscriptional  evidence  provide*.  y  >■  -  •-  ;  .  -  ,  .<  ... 

and  others  before  hit;  iHih  regno!  >*■  v  h  ,  A. :  ,  *■  P  ,.  ■  .  ,  ...  . 

coins  previously  issued  h,  f;  r  •  •  ,  ,  . 

Satavahana  king  oi  tiered  fevmk;ng  >j  *r -,*«  , .  .  ,  t.„ t  > 

over  the  tsuka  iMrilu;.:-.  >  1  - 

different  sites  in  coastal  Andhra,  mv.v»-  ....  * 
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This  illustrious  monarch  performed  Aswam&dha  and  R&jasuya  befitting  an  omporor.  Ho 
passed  away  in  86  A.D.  and  his  son  Puiumavi  li  succeeded  him  with  the  title,  ‘Daksinapathapati*. 

Pufumavi  li,  otherwise  mentioned  as  Vasisthiputra  Puiumavi  in  inscriptions  and  in  the 
legends  of  the  coins,  inherited  a  vast  empire  and  ruled  for  28  years.  As  many  as  eight 
inscriptions  -  four  from  Nasik,  two  from  Karli,  one  from  Amaravati  and  one  from  Dharanikota  - 
refer  to  his  reign,  in  spite  of  serious  efforts  put  forth  by  him  to  safeguard  tho  frontiers  of  his 
vast  empire,  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Satavahana  authority. 
Tho  Saka  choiftain,  Chastana,  occupied  Malwa  and  founded  an  independent  kingdom  at 
Ujjnin. 

A  largo  number  of  coins  found  at  several  places  on  tho  east  coast  ■  mostly  in  tho 
Guntur  district  ■  indicate  that,  in  Puiurnavi’s  last  yoais,  the  Satavahana  capital  was  si  tilted  to 
Dhanyakataka  (Amaravati).  This  must  have  boon  necessitated  as  the  earlier  capital  Pratishthana 
was  found  to  bo  unsafe  since  tho  Sakas,  led  by  Chastana,  occupied  Aparanta  (North  Konkan), 

Later  SatavahanuK 

Puiumavi  II  was  succeeded  in  1 14  by  Sivasri  (Puiumavi  III),  who  ruled  for  7  years,  After 
him.  Sivaskanda  ascended  tho  throne  and  ruled  upto  126.  The  periods  of  their  rule  witnessed 
further  dismemberment  of  the  Satavahana  empire.  Rudradamana  and  Jayadamana,  belonging 
to  tho  house  of  Chastana,  occupied  some  more  parts  of  the  empire.  After  tho  death  of 
Sivaskanda  in  126,  Yagna  Sri  Satakarni  managed  to  sideline  tho  legal  heir,  Vasishthlputra 
Satakarni,  and  occupy  the  throne.  Rudradamana,  with  a  voiw  to  make  the  best  use  of  this 
quarrel,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Vasinhthiputra  Satakarni  and  on  his  behalf  waged 
i  war  against  Yagna  Sri,  In  tho  end,  Yagna  Sri  had  to  yield  and  allow  Vasinhthiputra 
Satakarni  to  rule  western  Andhra. 

However.  Yagna  Sri  managed  to  keep  the  remaining  dominion  in  tact  and  provided  an 
efficient  and  orderly  government.  Ho  was  tho  last  great  king  of  tho  Satavahana  dynasty.  His 
name  appears  as  Gautamiputra  Yajna  Sri  Satakarni  in  his  own  inscriptions  and  coin  legends. 
Apart  from  tho  one  at  Chinaganjam  in  Prakasam  district,  his  inscriptions  were  found  "in  the 
caves  at  Nasik  and  Kanhori  in  western  Deccan  and  his  coins  were  found  at  several  places 
In  Andhra  Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  Karnataka  and  Tamilnadu,  Some  of  these,  found  at  several 
places  In  the  east  coast,  as  far  as  Cuddalore  in  the  south,  boar  the  symbol  of  a  double-masted 
ship,  suggesting  that  ho  had  either  a  powerful  fleet  of  warships  or  a  flourshlng  maritime  trade 
or  both.  With  his  death  in  157,  the  glory  of  tho  Satavahanas  passed  away  Into  oblivion 

Tho  reigns  of  the  three  successive  rulers  after  Yagna  Sri  -  Vijaya,  Chanda  Sri  and  Puiumavi  IV 
*  covering  altogether  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  were  of  no  significance.  It  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  chaos  covering  5  or  6  years  when  some  scions  of  the  royal  Satavahana  family 
made  futile  attempts  to  reassert  their  authority,  as  evidenced  by  an  inscription  of  one  Vijaya 
Satakarni  at  Kodavaii.  Tho  Satavahana  empire  which  dominated  the  Indian  political  scene  for 
more  than  three  centuries  disintegrated  with  the  rise  of  the  Chutus  in  the  western  and  southern 
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districts,  of  the  Abhiras  in  the  uuu  and  <•?  tm*  :*•.*<.,->  ,•  -  ?i  «• 
pressure  of  tho  Sakas  of  Ujjmn  aisu  coombum-i  h  ,j 

Making  of  tho  Nation 

Apart  from  its  other  achievements  m  tin*  v>r  -m  «■  ? 

!ong  and  stable  rule  over  a  large  part  of  Mm,  M  ;.,»i  i(v  -  ,  ,  -  ,,  ,  .  v  <t)  ^ 

unique  role  in  the  making  of  the  nation  Upto  the  »md  <*  an,  , n  *' ,,  ;  , ,  ,  |( 
dominion  was  limited  to  an  area  lying  Mwe«*n  th»*  Nav  ,■  5,,r,  !'»*,■  ■"  ,  .*.■  .  . ,,  ,  ,t 

denoted  by  tho  apt  tern,  Aryawirta  Ttm  early  ti.Mn.-.t  a  m-  . .  ■-  r  ,,  ” 

all  of  them  in  Aryavarta. 

A  significant  point  to  not*?  r,  that  to,.  -*  a.-M.i,,  ;  ■  •  , . ;  A  ,r  r .  >-  ,,  •,  (  ,,  r 
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Of  the  South,  sot  forth  and  pursued  by  th«*  h  mt*.  ,v  ?  »• ,  V.  t  .  ■  .  ..  ,  ir 

non-Aryan  society  of  the  south  rvp.m.m, ;  Arrm  m..,-.  .. 

same  time,  the  Aryans  could  m,t  up. (  ,  ,,  j>s  ;  ^  f 

03010  in,°  a),1tacl  lfl  ptuVMW  of  ubvwUiq  4  t  •>  r  m  u  *>  „  •  ,  -  -  ,  -  .  .  ,  ,  . 
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A  now  name  and  a  new  idwrt.ty  nort  n,f‘t ,»*>.%!!, Cud 
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held  view  among  archaeologists  it;  that  the  megalithic  peoplo,  who  came  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  neolithic  folk,  practised  agriculture  more  extensively  and  that  they  wore  the  first  rico-entors 
in  tho  Deccan.  This  view  gains  strength  by  the  discovery  of  megalithic  settlements  mostly 
beside  natural  reservoirs  of  water,  It  is  also  likely  that  they  mined  metals  like  gold. 

The  Andhra  region  during  tho  period  was  tho  home  of  many  tribes  such  as  Mulakas, 
Assakns,  Mnhishakao,  Nngas,  Yakshas,  Kalingns  and  Totingns  who  lived  as  neighbours  in  tho 
Deccan,  Most  of  these  tribes  were  totomistic.  7 otnmism  believes  in  a  supreme  spirit  whereas 
megalithic  culture  is  based  upon  belief  in  life  after  death,  ancestor 'Worship  and  building 
memorials  or  tombs  for  the  deceased,  though  all  people  basically  cherished  megalithic  culture, 
each  tribe  had  its  own  typo  of  burial  and  funeral  practices. 

In  the  process  of  aeculturisatiou,  the  various  castes  in  the  Aryan  people  had  to  mix  with 
identical  professional  sects  air  early  functioning  in  the  pro  Aryan  felugu  .Society,  1 1  to  Vudie  and 
the  epic  literatures  give  us  an  idea  of  the  method!,  adopted  by  the  Aryans  to  assimilate  tho 
local  tribes  and  fix  their  respective  places  in  tho  car, to  hierarchy.  The  non  Aryan  priest  war. 
admitted  into  tho  Brahmin  caste  with  a  prestigious  gofra  named  after  a  r;;i.  the  non  Aryan 
ruler,  who  undertook  to  protect  the  cow,  the  Brahmin  and  the  womenfolk,  war-,  recognised 
as  a  Kshalriya.  the  others  ware'  absorbed  into  the  Vaisya  and  SurJra  castes,  based  on 
then  professional  moorings.  Apastamba,  who  lived  during  the  tali  Century  H.C..  framed,  with 
meticulous  fiare,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  smooth  van  king  of  the  now  society  in  Andhra. 

By  about  the  (ah  century  B.C,,  Deccan  in  general  and  Andhra  in  particular  appear  to 
have  gone  through  urbanisation,  probably  as  an  extension  of  the  development:,  taking  place 
in  the  CiungtiU;  basin,  I  he  account  of  Mogasthonus,  the  Greek  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Ghamlraqupta  Maurya  (dPP-yuh  B.G.),  that  the  Andhras  had  30  fortified  towns  has  been  attested 
by  the  archaeological  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  pm  Batavahuna  and  Batavafiana  townships  all 
over  Deccan,  Dhuhkotta,  Kotillngala,  f'edabankut,  Korulapur,  Phanigiri,  Virapuram,  Datanikota, 
Guvarnaqiri,  Vengi,  f  Jhanyakataka,  Bhattiprolu,  Narasala  ami  Vijayapuri  are  some  of  those  thirty 
towns,  those  fortified  towns  cook  I  not  have  been  an  overnight  development.  I  hey  could  only 
bfl  the  result  of  busk  economic  activity  leading  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  over  several 
decades,  Tho  coastal  plain  with  its  fertile  river  deltas  at  rounded  in  agricultural  and  animal 
products  and  the  industries  based  upon  them.  Thu  A/f/wsvisf/a  notes  that  Kalinga  and  Mahishu 
were  famous  for  textiles.  7 ho  BhlnmnOim  Jatuhu  refers  to  weavers'  quarters  in  a  town  of 
Andhra.  Roiomy  noted  the  prosperous  condition  of  tho  textile  industry  in  tho  Maisolia  (mouth 
of  the  Krishna)  region,  The  largo  variety  of  metal  objects  including  iron  implements,  weapons 
and  gold  ornaments  found  in  the  megalithic  tombs  reveal  tho  remarkable  skill  of  the  Andhras 
In  working  with  metals.  The  name  of  tho  town  Buvnmagiri  (Hill  of  gold  *  modem  donnagiri) 
indicates  that  tho  region  was  rich  in  gold,  Evidences  of  use  of  iron  are  found  at  many  places 
In  Tolangana.  If  tho  coastal  Andhra  coneuntratud  on  agriculture,  western  Andhra  specialised 
In  digging  of  and  working  with  metals. 
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The  study  of  the  life  journoy  of  the  early  man  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  as  in  tho  rest  of  India, 
is  now  fairly  well  established  through  co-ordinated  researches  by  Geologists,  archaeologists, 
anthropologists,  palaeontologists  and  paiaoobotanists,  As  a  rosult,  a  very  rich  prehistoric 
cultural  background  of  Andhra  Pradesh  over  a  period  of  nearly  3  lakhs  of  years  is  projected. 
The  evidence  of  man  leading  a  hunting  gathering  way  of  life  (Palaeolithic),  and  subsequently  a 
well  established  food-producing  economy  (Neolithic),  is  discovered  all  over  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Tho  Palaeolithic  period,  as  a  whole,  witnessed  hunting-foraging  activity  though  divided  into  three 
periods  :  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Palaeolithic.  Those  stages  aro  considered  as  re  adjustment 
by  improving  technologies  for  leading  a  hunting-gathering  life  in  changing  ecologies  that  took 
place  during  Ploistocono  period.  Tho  process  of  such  re-adjustment  to  changer,  has  brought 
new  strategies  of  exploitation  of  now  resources  -  such  as  fishing,  domestication  of  animals 
and  plant  manipulation  (Mesolithic)  and  establishment  of  villages  and  agriculture  (Neolithic). 

I  ho  earliest  discoveries  of  Palaeolithic  cultural  evidence  date  back  to  tho  2nd  part  of 
Hlth  century  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  Robert  Bruce  Foote  is  said  to  be  a  pioneer  in  these 
studies.  Geologists  like  W.  King,  civilians  like  Cnmmade  and  missionories  like  Manley  must  be 
remembered  in  this  context,  Several  other  modern  researchers  have  made  district  wise  detailed 
studies  of  all  areas  of  the  state.  They  made  worthy  discoveries  and  brought  to  fight  the  material 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  man.  Besides,  tho  Archeological  Survey  of  India  and  Department 
of  Archaeology  &  Museums,  Government  of  Andhra  Pradesh  have  also  contributed  to  the 
knowledge, 

Lower  Palaeolithic  Period 

Various  river  valleys  in  Cuddapah  basin,  a  geological  formation,  comprising  Cuddapah, 
Kurnool.  Chittoor,  Nolloro,  parts  of  Mahabubnagar,  Prakasam,  Guntur  and  Naigonda  districts 
are  rich  in  tho  distribution  of  prehistoric  cultures  when  compared  to  tho  rest  of  tho  State.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  Cuddapah  basin,  a  researcher  does  not  have  to 
strain  for  locating  a  prehistoric  site.  Tho  Nnilamaiais,  the  Palakondas  and  the  Volikondas,  the 
hi!!  ranges  of  eastern  ghats  have  proved  to  be  tho  ideal  habitats  of  tho  prehistoric  man  with 
abundant  wild  food  resources,  Lower  palaeolithic  evidence  (comprising  handaxos  of  various 
shapes,  such  as  lancolatos,  ovals,  almonds,  picks  etc.,  choppers,  chopping  tools,  cleavers, 
discoid©  and  scrappers)  is  located  in  the  above  river  valleys. 
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to  tho  mortifying  discipline  of  Jainism.  Buddhist  settlements  soon  sprang  up  along  tho  caravan 
routes  and  bosido  centres  of  industry  and  trade.  Tho  Andhakas  figure  prominently  in  oarly 
Buddhist  literature  and  thoy  were  always  In  tho  forefront  of  tho  movomonts  aimed  at  broadening 
tho  base  of  Buddhism.  After  the  second  Buddhist  Council  (c.  380  B.C.),  Andhradosa  became 
a  stronghold  of  tho  Mahasanghika  school  with  Dhanyakataka  as  its  centre. 

Anoka  Maurya  stands  out  as  tho  most  prominent  royal  patron  of  Andhra  Buddhism,  Tho 
Andhakas  (Chattyakas)  took  a  loading  part  in  tho  deliberations  of  the  third  sangrti.  Yuan 
Chwang  wrote  that  he  saw  Asokan  stupas  near  tho  capital  of  Kalinga,  at  Vongi  and  in 
Chu-ii-Ye.  The  original  votive  stupa  of  Dhanyakataka  was  onlargod  Into  a  dhatugarbha  and 
provided  with  a  granito  railing  by  Asoka.  He  also  orectod  a  pillar  at  Dhanyakataka  and 
planted  edicts  at  Rajulamandaglri  and  Yorragudi  in  Kurnooi  District.  The  rock-cut  CuitytVuya 
un  Mahnnagnparvata  ((kmtupaili)  was  also  built  about  tho  same  time.  The  beginnings  of 
systematic  religious  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Andhra  are  therefore  traced  to  tho  Asokan 
times.  I  he  Andhrar.  had  greatly  enriched  Buddhism  by  making  remarkable  contributions  to 
its  philosophy  arid  art.  in  its  turn,  Buddhism  rendered  signal  service  to  Andhras  not  only  by 
rousing  their  creative  genius  but  also  by  wiping  out  tribal  barriers  and  uniting  them  into  a 
single  race,  thus  paving  the  way  for  their  riso  to  imperial  glory  under  the  Satavahnnns. 

SATAVAHANA  AGE 
Society 

The  society  during  tho  Satavahana  period  retained  much  of  its  earlier  flexibility  and  the 
contact  with  tho  north  accelerated  tho  process  of  acculturation. 

Though  tho  Satavahana  empire  was  a  vast  one,  tho  polity  was  simple,  copied  to  a  good 
extent  from  the  earlier  Mauryan  system.  Succession  to  tho  throne  was  hereditary  in  tho  male 
line.  A  largo  part  of  the  empire  was  governed  by  officers  and  the  rest  by  feudatory  chieftains. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  ititims  and  tiftfrm  governed  by  amdtyas,  Tho  MjMtyus 
constituted  tho  advisory  body  of  tho  monarch.  MMmMm,  Bhindiiytb.ika,  MuMimnipatl, 
Nitmndtmk&w  and  liktmka  were  some  of  tho  officials.  There  wore  well-organised  departments 
of  police,  finance,  justice,  army,  agriculture,  industries,  etc.  The  Mab&rathls,  MutMojis  md 
MiMtulavarm  were  tho  feudatory  chieftains  of  the  ago.  The  population,  divided  into  the  four 
traditional  castes  and  many  suto*car4es  on  occupational  basis,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace 
conferred  by  a  stable  administration. 

In  spite  of  tho  regulations  of  the  sutmkims ,  caste  system  did  not  grow  rigid  In  the  Andhra 
region,  The  title  vlnfrartim  citutvama  samkara  of  Gautamiputra  suggests  that  until  his  time  the 
admixture  of  castes  went  on  unhindered,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  non-brahmanlcai 
religions  and  the  influx  of  foreigners  like  the  Sakas,  Pohlavas  and  Abhiras.  The  succoss  of 
Gautamiputra  Satakarni  in  stopping  the  admixture  i®  doubtful  as  his  own  son,  Vasisthiputra 
Sivasri,  married  the  Saka  princess,  Rudradaroanika.  The  caste  of  the  Satavahana®  itself  is  a 
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rtvMitd  by  the  ommi  of  crntmUm  ih§  eon  of  an  upi&hy&yM,  mim  mum  v*isii  fit® 

fidjMt  of  Ohanyakataka  wiili  family  maka  gHUi.- 

Wamen  of  lha  ngt  no  0«ibi  a^joyad  oonaklarabia  traadom  and  appear  10  have  an 
indapandant  aouroa  of  inooma.  They  joined  ihak  futb^t  in  making  pMgnmagaa  and  »«hoof 

,;iiy  ■  a:  ■:  :  ''  •  ,  ’  .  .10 
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describe  thomseivos,  with  titles  derived  from  the  official  statuses  of  their  husbands,  such  as 
Mah&bhtyiki,  Mahisen§patini,  Mah&dmcimiyaki,  etc.  Women  of  rich  families  were  educated 
and  the  wolhvorsod  among  them  took  part  in  debates  and  discussions.  Several  githas  in 
the  Saptasati  were  composed  by  women.  However,  tho  order  of  the  members  in  the  family 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  suggests  tho  precedence  of  the  father  over  the  mother,  the  son  over 
the  daughter  and  tho  brother  over  tho  sister. 

Economy 

Though  agriculture  was  the  main  occupation  of  tho  people,  state  economy  appears  to  have 
detrended  more  upon  industry  and  trade.  Evidence  is  wanting  about  tho  interest  shown  by  the 
rulers  in  promoting  agriculture.  Nor  is  there  information  regarding  tho  nature  of  land  ownoi  ship 
and  about  the  relationship  between  the  landlord  arid  tho  ruler  and  between  tiro  former  and  tho 
peasant.  However,  the  word  r&jakhuta  (fields  of  the  king)  indicates  that  tho  king  was  not  the 
owner  of  tho  entire  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  officers  were  probably  paid  calaber,  in  money. 
Hut  tho  wirnl  gultmku  m  the  Mykadoni  inscription  of  Pulurmivi  III  may  suggest  that  during  the 
U>,t  rtnqor  of  the  dynasty,  tho  outlying  provinces  worn  held  by  generals' who  functioned  as 
feudal  lords,  The  only  land  grant  during  the  period  comes  from  the  Allur  (Kristina  district) 
muaiptton  which  records  multiple  g.fts  including  several  nimtntm  of  land  and  a  tank  to 
tht?  buivusoila  vttmm  of  tho  place. 

,h"  l,1"'"or“!i  ,h,OT,«!|w»  10  tho  mtotte  ot  nohcuiluru.  Tho  aktyantmkus  at  iho  Ntitilh 

i"v."|jtii,n  haw  boon  a  r,u,l,i  at  wwwk,,  ot,  water  madwuH,  wh.ol,  tnioht  have 

pnrnilivt,  ramttivanow;  !o  draw  wait,,  Irom  wells  or  la, Iks.  [ilifl.ll, »s  ami  even  ttonkuy, 
war,,  H'.«l  tft.winc,  |,l„t,HhS.  m,Hhl  ^  ,r.|tWjl)n.(|  on„.5|)[„t 

rt.vmiuf?  I  hi,  prosperity  of  tho  (jutuipatiH  is  roviiiilixl  in  If  in  inriiiiiinoitafi)  clorijifitinn  thov 

made  to  the  Buddhist  institutions. 

inscriptions  of  the  fiutavahana  period  give  the  impression  that  several  Industries  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  especially  those  of  pottery,  carpentry,  textiles,  mining,  and  metallurgy 
Hoiteiy  pieces  with  beautiful  designs  and  fine  polish,  unearthed  at  Kondapur,  Mac.ki,  Amaruvati 
ami  aithan,  speak  about  the  high  quality  of  tho  potters*  craft.  Tho  sculptural  representations 
«  fhioneu,  chair?,,  bodr.toads,  carts  and  containers  rovoal  tho  remarkable  workmanship  at 
the  carpenter.  According  to  Anhxiatm,  tho  textiles  of  Kal.nga  and  Mahisha  wore  famous 
f  tolerny  pay?#  glowing  tributes  to  the  textile  industry  of  the  Moisolla  region.  Gold  was  mined  at 
Mufti,  Wondapaih  and  Maski  and  traces  of  mining  and  casting  iron  arc  found  at  several  places 
in  teiangana.  the  brans  and  foron/u  vessels,  ornamental  lamps  and  figurines  discovered  at 
different  places  reflect  the  skill,  experience  and  aesthetic  sense  of  tho  craftsmen  in  prepare  >a 
alloys  and  casting  metals.  . * 

I  uch  of  the  crafts  organised  itself  into  a  mni  under  tho  leadership  of  a  srdsthi,  Tho 
m*v  f0^g,a,0d  m  activities  of  its  members  and  looked  after  their  welfare.  One  interesting 
feature  of  tho  srdms  was  the  banking  facilities  they  provided.  They  received  cash  deposits' and 
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permanent  endowments  and  undertook  nets  of  nor. ml  w»v.rr  i.k«-  5* -■  d-”P, 
to  the  mendicants  with  the  interest  on  endowmontr.  rimy  »  -il  ■'.^*"1  ;-r,(  b'U.-.m  § 

and  12%.  The  sreni  wielded  a  great  iriflummu  with  th«  Mat**  -m!  th.  v.m,  a  i  fu- 

recognition  of  law. 

Stimulated  by  the  growth  of  agruarltum  and  industry.  <f,‘i  .r*.«  a  -  ^  j  ».  f.uun 

Internal  and  external  trade  under  the  Jiatavafun.is  the  Amatmau  ■■  »■!  v  mf.-*  t  »■ ,»um. 
Vijayapura,  Kudura,  Dhanyakataka  and  Naranaia  at.  »w  ply  m.  <<?  m  n  mm.  hm.v.  !l..vd«:<c, 
Dhulikatta.  Podabankur,  Kondapur.  Vimpuram,  ?iatan,k<*!a,  •.mi.jnar v.m  ji  asi 

and  Omgodu  might  have  been  big  mark,,!!  towns  thm.o  »»!.»» .d  tmd.*  .  .mim-,  A.m. 
by  road  with  one  another  and  also  w.th  important  cuntm-.  m  is-., .  .to  .«  d  }  ..n* 

on  the  east  coast.  The  route  from  the  nan!  to  the  Mum-d  ?><-’■  !/.-■  *.v.  - 

Machilipatnam  on  the  coast  and  the  other  fmru  Vinnkunda  lh»’v  4 *':5  n«*.M 

Hyderabad  and  proceeded  to  llhaniMw.h.t,  on  th.»  west  **  an  a.»%  ttu-  r.iwt 

means  of  transport  and  merchants  generally  moved  »n  groups  » '  '  -‘M.-m*.  m  d  '.Uy-d  4f  ms 
Buddhist  vihims  which  appear  to  have  lent  them  mnmiy  ,r.  >v-i  a%  n.«*v  \  .4  tor  .-.pm!  w.h 
as  bullock -carts,  The  rivers  >  especially  llws  Krishna  set .-*<d  a--  .1  f-  mm  Vm.*$ 

plying  to  and  fro. 

On  the  east  coast  there  were  many  ports  Imtw.mn  kao  0  *4  aitanam  >n  P  »»  »."dh  »inr| 
Pulicat  in  the  south,  the  most  important  of  them  Mumj  hanUi-ov,<»4  1.  »».anfm.4!a;  *«wMv« 
and  Allosygno.  The  tmhtinftvikm  mmrnnmi  in  th«  t  *hanfa%au  aM  *r,r.t  n  m-  m-gb? 

have  been  the  heads  of  commera.il  fleets  the  !r<,m  tn.rv.-  p«-tf.  1,.  !»!#!.>;*  and 

forost  products.  Pliny  wrote  that  Indian  cummudam.  worn  cold  m  Unman  m»»ik««t'i  m  Pwndnte 
times  their  original  prices,  the  lad  that  immense  gwahMir***  of  <p.id  t  w»«d  mu  Una  an  to 
provod  by  the  large  number  of  Roman  c.ium,  found  at  d.fl«t.mi  \M<  «•.  ?t  »,  ;(.p,,-4vi  Ammia  She 
Roman  gold  coins,  silver  punch  marked  t,uni%  and  the  lead  *  ...m*  <.?  1*  *•-  s.d.3.,d‘.u  .v,  *hti  kt 
circulation,  local  transactions  were  carried  on  in  ki.id  u,nn*.  wn-'.-.v.  tf.r  %.iw.a  ua.nsi  were 
exchanged  at  an  agreed  ratio  for  the  Homan  putd  1  u.m  fh*.  *.fcp  i  /  fj-,  .a  Pie  dim 

Satavahanas  speak  about  their  encourarjmmffit  to  the  mantimn  !!,?.>- 

The  industrial  and  commercial  activities  encouraged  *4<tt,opn-.*:  t  sp.».  ..e:*,-  t^mtiala 

and  Suvarnadvipa  had  great  attraction  fur  the  Andhra  m*m.ha»4*.  v.h<s  C0i?a,'nwnts, 

In  those  lands.  The  merchants  were  followed  by  ii.tc’.ion.im??*  wia.  i..m,ro  me  1,4*41  of  Mfow 
culture  to  these  remote  lands. 

Social  Life 

The  Sapta&ati  of  Hala,  and  the  sculptures,  of  Auufav.iti  pmv'd*)  u\  w»d'.  p;fmpiies  id  ttte 
social  life  during  the  period.  Most  of  the  people  ><,  >ua  p...  .nm^io.ii  wkf 

commercial  activities  ted  to  the  growth  of  many  towns  m  4*1  {mim  td  Amit-m  VM/.ign  were 
surrounded  by  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  and  g, adorn.  fo.-.n*.  /..*m  .•  c-s  t-. 

walls  with  several  entrances,  surmounted  by  forum***  Poor  p.mpu*  i.ojd  «n  tfufehud  hww«ts 
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whereas  the  rich  had  even  multi-storeyed  buildings,  divided  into  apartments  and  provided  with 
windows  protected  by  horse-shoe  gables.  Most  of  the  houses  had  gabled  roofs.  Generally 
the  inner  side  of  the  walls  was  decorated  with  paintings,  depicting  scenes  from  the  epics  and 
Puranas. 

The  inscriptional  evidence  suggests  that  joint  family  was  the  normal  feature  of  the  society. 
Women  enjoyed  freedom  and  attention  was  bestowed  on  their  education.  Some  scholars 
think  that  the  matronymics  were  the  result  of  polygamy  that  prevailed  among  princes.  Marital 
tie  was  held  sacred,  though  Saptasati  indicates  instances  of  faithlessness  in  both  the  sexes. 
Conjugal  fidelity  was  held  as  a  great  virtue. 

According  to  the  sculptures  of  the  period,  both  men  and  women  were  scantily  dressed.  A 
twisted  cloth  around  the  waist  was  the  main  item  of  dress.  Both  the  sexes  were  found  wearing 
ornaments,  and' head-dresses.  Women  wore  their  hair  either  in  plaits  or  in  coils  of  different 
shapes.  Men  wore  high  head-dresses.  Fully  ornamented  turbans  were  in  use.  Women  used 
turmeric  at  bath.  They  applied  alaktaka  (liquified  lac)  to  their  feet.  Dancing  girls  painted  their 
faces  with  hartala  (a  yellow  orpiment).  Mirrors,  combs  and  hairpins  were  in  use. 

Rural  life  was  simple,  whereas  with  so  many  amenities,  life  in  urban  areas  was  sophisticated. 
Pastimes  of  the  age  included  music  and  dance,  dice-playing  and  cock  and  ram  fights.  Musical 
instruments  like  Vina,  venu,  mrdanga,  pataha  and  sankha  were  in  use.  Ladies  of  the  aristocratic 
families  were  fond  of  pet  birds  like  parrots  and  kept  them  in  cages.  There  was  no  taboo  on 
the  use  of  intoxicants  and  sculptures  show  men  and  women  sharing  a  drink. 

In  short,  the  Saptasati  and  the  contemporary  sculptures  reflect  a  society  in  which  people 
appear  happy  and  contented  with  a  joyous  outlook  on  life,  caring  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

Religion 

The  age  of  the  Satavahanas  was  a  period  of  great  religious  activity  in  Andhra.  By  that 
time,  all  the  principal  religions  -  Brahminism,  Jainism  and  Buddhism  entered  the  Daksinapatha. 
Their  progress  was  characterised  by  compromises  with  the  local  cults  and  contentions  for 
excelling  one  another  in  popularity. 

The  rise  of  the  Satavahanas  synchronised  with  a  militant  wave  of  Brahmanical  revival.  The 
third  king,  Satakarni,  having  consolidated  his  political  power  as  Daksinapathapati  performed 
innumerable  vedic  sacrifices  and  pleased  Brahmins  by  rich  gifts,  including  villages,  cattle,  gold 
vessels  and  thousands  of  karsapanas  (Nanaghat  Inscription).  Gautarriiputra  upheld  the  three 
pillars  of  Brahminism  -  Veda,  varna  and  Brahmana  (Nasik  Prasasti).  But,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  age,  the  Vedic  religion  had  been  undergoing  a  radical  transformation.  With  a  view  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  rapidly  spreading  heterodox  religions  and  to  satisfy  the  social  need  of 
absorbing  foreigners  like  the  Sakas,  Brahminism  reformed  itself  by  replacing  Vedic  ritualism  by 
Puranic  theism.  The  compromise  between  the  two  is  reflected  in  the  Nanaghat  record  itself.  It 
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The  preference  of  the  Satavahanar,  to  Brahrtwn.Nm  v|r*vJu.»-,  fed  •».{  *.,<  „ 

Sanskrit  at  the  court.  The  famous  GurwJhya  fiarvavamia  r.nnm.*m*.v  ? 

gained  an  honoured  place.  Vedic  studies  were  niter  uwiqmf  g,f  a*  ;,feMU?«s  win  *ts 

fascinating  mythology  became  widely  popular  r.arvavmma  png  ,p*«4  vy^mme  to 

make  the  study  of  Sanskrit  easy  and  popular  f  mm  the  Buddfvd  i>«  a<  kv,-*  Nwjwjofii 

and  Aryadova  composed  their  philosophical  works  m  V*m%kn\  I  m  tu  fmgafpma  goes 
the  credit  of  developing  the  style  of  k&nkn  which  vmll  miffed  frn  p*vi'*.fg>iv  it{ 

Besidos  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit,  them  vm*.  I)»»m  ai  .*•  b  t*v t-  •.  -  o  ,o  t  ma\ 

was  current  among  the  local  people.  Gunadhya  made  a  mfeumru  p>  -m  n  >,  htmn-iim  n 
could  have  boon  the  parent  of  the  modern  felugn  language  U-m  -  -p s  CttM**wut 

many  such  Dt&i  terms.  The  bilingual  silver  entrn  ut  Use  mm  :;;tuu,p.„v>,<r-,  m  .>»»-,  ,pMf. tie  m© 
existence  of  06#  as  a  separate  language 

Architecture  <ii*ci  Sculpture 

The  only  evidences  of  the  architectural  ochiov^mHiP.  *-f  p.t*  a  ;«■.  .■•>•  v  «•  *«-•  >.  -.•,  .  *  «» «. 
Buddhist  establishments  of  tire  period,  No  secular  bwtidmgv  .  t  ■,»,«  -.aUvaMna  i>mn  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  sculptural  representations  flu  not  gu,,  lr%  .**  ,  via*  p,.  t.,m  »t  ibW© 
structures.  The  Saptatetl  mentions  the  temples  of  Gann  mt  Gambit-  p.-a  m,  n.i  a  ?e#m 
are  so  far  found.  The  Buddhists  used  enduring  mafenah  and  g»*««u<viy  t.mfem**.!  vm  muunwn 
tops  for  their  settlements.  The  artist  of  the  Buddh^t  «pn< u  n,  At aj.\, u !»#(«}  f* i*rj 
art  the  influences  from  the  western  Dee  can,  from  the  north  rMaymtfmf,  Wn  tt*  r«!Hh*«t 
(Gandhara)  and  even  from  thu  <  >s, .m.in*.  ..  :  •  • , .  •  ■_•  *  . §$ 

the  Andhra  school  of  art. 


The  Buddhist  constructions  include  the  stupe.  t,.yf ymm  and  ■  ■  . 

sculptural  monument  built  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Buddha  *a  :  *  her 

The  stupa  consists  of  a  high  and  round  base  {mfttttu).  4  supp«awty  mt.-.i  -tmtuK  t .ur mounted 
by  cask-shaped  apex  (tmrmika}  and  ultimately  crowned  by  «n  umMeite  m  in*  iuur  tanMsJ 
directions  the  tn&dhl  has  projections,  each  supporting  4  group  uf  t< « *,?  Maumuy  1,41  •-  .## 

stambhas).  Around  the  ji*m  is  a  process  path  at  the  «ua„  .t  A{ t,  *,*m*  ,t  , 
with  four  gates  surmounted  by  lions  (smmMm)  upmmu  tu  thu  a,ur.;,  mm 

consists  of  stambhas  (columns)  pierced  by  three  rows  of  s »uuv  naug  umi  or  u  At  ted  by 

an  u§nl$a. 


The  Syaka  v&dlkas  and  the  stmihtM  on  them  aw  t  ■■ ;  ....  «• .< t;  *,..,*uurv  of 

An*«  o,  .hoy  ....  ...  .  o, 

brick  and  mud  and  th»  stipa  at  AmoauM  was  «,»  mo.4  ..!  . . 

«d  a  diameur  of  W  M  al  the  base.  >up)>o>ima  a  +,»•»  .  f  -i. 
e  atupa  was  encased  with  maible  abba,  are)  was  „s  iiy  „  ,„UM  the 

pM*m  w0'°  **»  “Wh-ed  w.ih  w«  ...... .,  ,.-i 

tatlon.  of  the  J«ta«a  talaa  and  ecerrac  bom  the  i^e  of  :■  !  A.f.  *!1  titCl 
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must  have  represented  a  lively  style  of  architecture  based  upon  lofty  religious  ideals  and  a 
highly  developed  artistic  sense.  It  was  acclaimed  as  the  most  magnificent  monument  in  the 
contemporary  Buddhist  world. 

The  caltya  or  caityalaya  was  the  -Buddhist  temple  and  had  a  stupa  as  the  object  of  worship. 
Later  it  was  replaced  by  the  image  of  the  Buddha.  In  western  Deccan,  at  places  like  Karle  and 
Kanheri,  the  caityas  were  hewn  out  of  rock.  In  Andhra,  there  is  a  rock-cut  caitya  at  Guntupalli 
dating  back  to  the  Asoka  period.  The  rest  of  the  caityas  in  Andhra  are  built  of  brick. 

The  vihira  was  a  Buddhist  monastery  where  the  monks  spent  the  rainy  season  (vassavasa). 
The  Andhra  vih&ras,  except  a  few  like  the  one  at  Guntupalli  which  was  rock-cut,  were  mostly 
built  of  brick.  It  was  generally  a  rectangular  court-yard  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall.  All  around 
the  enclosure,  abutting  the  outer  wall,  was  a  row  of  cells  for  the  monks,  often  with  a  running 
verandah  in  front.  Often  a  pillared  hall  was  to  be  found  in  the  centre.  In  front  were  situated 
one  or  two  caityalayas  for  worship  and  a  mahastupa  at  a  distance.  Each  vihara  was  complete 
in  itself  with  a  monastery,  a  place  of  worship,  kitchen,  store  house,  refectory,  bath  rooms, 
etc.,  with  some  minor  alterations  in  their  alignments  due  to  sectarian  differences. 

Several  marble  slabs  and  pillars  with  handsome  sculptures  have  been  recovered  from 
the  stupas  of  Amaravati,  Nagarjunakonda,  Jaggayyapeta,  Ghantasala  and  Goli.  As  all  those 
sculptures  conform  to  the  style  developed  at  Amaravati,  they  are  generally  classified  under 
Amaravati  (Andhra)  school  of  art.  The  Amaravati  artist  had  a  wonderful  conception  of  the 
delicate  beauty  of  human  form  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  technique  for  realising  it  in 
plastic  art.  Even  in  depicting  the  most  subtle  of  human  feelings,  the  artist  displayed  remarkable 
imagination  and  symmetry.  “The  marbles  of  Amaravati  ...  in  the  achievement  of  pure  form 
in  all  its  elegant  modulations,  in  subtle  delineation  of  the  elusive  moods  of  sentiments  of 
human  heart  and  in  the  picturesque  representation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  stirring  soul,  stand 
unrivalled”  (Debiprasad  Ghosh).  In  the  history  of  Indian  art,  Amaravati  sculpture  serves  as  a 
link  between  the  early  Sanchi-Bharhut  school  and  the  later  Gupta-Pallava  art. 

INTERREGNUM 
(180-624  A.D.) 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Satavahana  empire  left  the  Andhra  country  in  a  political  chaos. 
Local  rulers  as  well  as  invaders  tried  to  carve  out  small  kingdoms  for  themselves  and  to  found 
dynasties.  Many  such  short-lived  dynasties  strutted  on  the  political  stage  of  Andhra  in  this 
chaotic  period,  each  for  a  while,  and  were  soon  swept  away  by  the  very  anarchical  forces 
that  brought  them  into  the  forefront.  Such  instability  continued  to  prevail  until  the  rise  of  the 
Eastern  Chalukyas  of  Vengi  in  624.  Hence,  this  period  of  petty  dynasties  in  between  the  two 
major  regimes  -  of  the  Satavahanas  and  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  -  may  be  aptly  designated  as 
the  ‘Interregnum’. 
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Ikshvakus 

The  immediate  successors  to  the  n.iUvohuom,  «.  to”  -  '  •  *'  •"  "  *• 

Their  relationship  with  the  renowned  Ikuhvukur,  nt  'V  ■'"i>  -  ■  1  #  ;  < '■  *v 

original  habitat,  the  prevalence  of  cron'.  coumu  .*  t*  >■  t  ' r  * 

clearly  provos  that  they  had  been  r«i',idmg  at  Awtoro  to'  ‘  -  * . m  try 

the  Puranas  as  one  of  the  clans  among  tfw  Amtotm.,  »-.»“■»  ,  ■ 

came  to  be  known  later  as  Na<*«juruko»da  anti  11  *»  •.  .g  to  <  f  v  «  *  •  •  *.  <  -••••■•-  . 

situated  near  it. 

The  Puranas  mention  that  seven  Mugs  r.f  ton  dp-oM*  -.i  .*  ■* '  ~  ’  ■  *  r. 

But  inscriptional  evidence  provides  ur,  With  *tr»>y  to<-  n.m  «>\  if  >  <  1  1  ■  '  1  >■  ,r  •<  ^ 

over  68  years. 


The  founder  of  the  dynasty  Myiod  hi>-.’.«rif  .r.  ’.to*  a1- -i  .  ,  *  *  •  -1  v  to* 

(180-193).  His  marriages  with  dnughtom  of  uo  '  '  '«  *'  t. 

the  last  of  the  Satavahanas  enabled  him  to  m,v;n  t'.<, -r.  m  %  '  ’  v  ,  ?  1  r  *  '  ,  ,  i  *  ThOu0t 

much  is  not  known  about  him  thius^ih  his  u.\n  ov.  f  j )  ■ 4  •-  '  ;  '•  <  v.  k,!A.n 

him  as  a  conqueror  endowed  with  valour  and  a*,  a  j, u 
Mvamidha,  which  an  imperial  ruler  alone  could  p**i?i  on  <•».  i  •  r  ■  ,s 

of  piety  and  a  renowned  donor  of  quid,  ra>A\  m »J  to-m.  m  5  •  r  <*»?  gi 

Siva  and  Kartikeya.  His  inscriptions  were  found  at  »o-s  to  4  *, ,»  ;  a  •>  •  ,*  ; 

They  speak  of  his  tolerance  and  rector, i  Htwaufe  lto<ktoton  dev*.  >  '  ■*.  ?  ». .  u  a.  '  ,>.!>/  o? f» 

Vedic  religion.  From  the  prevalence  of  he*  at  on;t  u';  }■',  *  o  *  ;»,r  >,.y^ 

over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Andhra  country 

Details  are  available  to  us  regarding  the  narm^  ni  r  ,  i  , . 

alliances  they  contracted.  Chantaniu$,i‘?i  daughtui,  rji.v  ’<  ■  >  ■,  . ■■  -■•  ;n-  % 

Visakhanaga,  a  scion  of  the  influential  family  u!  it.e  In  '  >  >  n  *  ,*■  -  ' <■-. , -  t 

both  of  them  had  daughters  who  were  given  us  m4m,j«jn  to 

Chantamula’s  son. 


Virapurushadatta  succeeded  his  fattier  to  the  tomne  ,*n»a  it  „  ■ 

20  years.  His  inscriptions  are  copious  and  mm  W.d  ut  r>  j  -,v  ,  r  ,  . 

As  a  pacifist,  he  maintained  peace  throughout  the  nnf.m  t-.,  i  >■,  r,,? 

be  with  the  intention  of  co, ,r,ir.u,-,(  :  ,  ;  ■ 

the  contemporary  Kshatrapa  rulot  ol  h,  >  ,  .  ,  . 

prince  ot  the  Chutu  Satakarni  tamrly,  (a  bunch 

evam^ret  f^hUK  w  “*  ****  *“*'  **“*"»  l!>-  W’.M  .  a,.,,  s,  , 

^7  oTna  to  thK  v.m  "**”  ' 

family.  Owing  to  this,  Vljayapun  became  a  ««!u  r.ina...  . .  ,  , 

attracted  bhlkkhus  and  bhikkhM$  from  .  *.  ..  -  - 
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Virapurushadatta  was  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  his  son,  Ehuvula  Chantamula  (213-237). 
Many  inscriptions  of  this  ruler  were  found  at  Nagarjunakonda.  We  learn  from  one  of  his 
inscriptions  that,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  face  an  invasion  (may  be  from 
a  ruler  of  the  early  Pallava  dynasty)  and  that  ‘by  the  grace  of  Lord  Kartikeya’,  his  armies 
under  the  able  leadership  of  his  commander-in-chief,  Elisri,  defeated  the  enemy.  Unlike  his 
father,  Ehuvala  Chantamula  favoured  and  followed  the  Vedic  religion.  During  his  time  were 
built  many  temples  for  Siva  and  other  Puranic  dieties.  But  at  the  same  time  he  respected 
and  patronised  Buddhism  also.  His  mother  and  his  sister,  Kodabali  Siri,  constructed  viharas 
dedicated  to  various  sects  of  Buddhism. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rudrapurushadatta  who  ruled  for  11  years  (237-248). 
An  important  inscription  found  at  Nagarjunakonda  mentions  about  the  construction  of  a 
chaya  stambha  (a  memorial  pillar)  by  this  ruler,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  He  maintained  the 
inherited  realms  in  tact.  Chantamula  II,  another  son  of  Ehuvala  Chantamula,  appears  to  have 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Rudrapurushadatta  in  248.  The  Puranas  mention  two  more  rulers. 
However,  these  last  three  rulers  presided  over  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  dynasty.  There  is 
evidence  of  the  occupation  of  Vijayapuri  by  Abhiras  led  by  Vasushena  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
Ikshvaku  rule.  His  inscription  dated  the  30th  year  (may  be  of  the  Abhira  or  Chedi  era  which 
commenced  in  248),  records  the  installation  of  the  idol  of  Ashtabhujaswami  at  Vijayapuri.  A 
number  of  dignitaries  including  Sivasona,  Yavana  prince  of  Sanjayapuri,  Saka  Rudradamana 
of  Avanti  and  Vishnurudra  Sivulananda  Satakarni  of  Vanavasi,  were  said  to  have  attended 
the  function.  As  no  Ikshvaku  ruler  was  mentioned  among  the  guests,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  by  then  the  Ikshvakus  had  lost  their  dominion.  Even  Vasushena  could  not  rule  for  long 
there.  Tho  Maidavolu  inscription  of  the  early  Pallavas  definitely  shows  that  the  Pallavas  were 
in  authority  in  the  area  by  280. 

Brihatphalayanas 

After  tho  Ikshvaku  rule  came  to  an  end,  a  part  of  the  Andhra  region  north  of  the  river 
Krishna  was  rulod  over  independently  by  one  Jayavarma  of  Brihatphalayana  gdtra.  It  is  only 
from  this  period  onwards  that,  in  the  case  of  some  ruling  families  of  Andhra,  we  get  the  gdtra 
as  a  dynastic  name. 

An  inscription  Issued  in  the  10th  year  of  Jayavarma’s  rule  recording  the  gift  of  a  village 
provides  us  with  the  information  that  Kudura  (the  present  Gudur  in  the  Krishna  district)  was 
his  capital.  Ruins  of  many  ancient  monuments  and  relics  have  been  discovered  at  this  place. 
Its  situation  near  the  sea-coast  indicates  that  it  was  an  important  market  town  during  those 
days.  The  administrative  terms  such  as  mahdtalavara  used  in  the  inscription  show  that  Telugu 
was  slowly  assuming  a  place  of  Importance  in  public  affairs. 

Jayavarma’s  realm  extended  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Krishna  to  the  Godavari  and 
in  between  the  Eastern  ghats  and  the  sea.  He  was  a  devotee  of  Siva.  He  is  believed  to 
have  ruled  for  fifteen  years  (280-295).  No  successor  of  Jayavarma  is  known  to  history. 
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Salankayanas 

This  dynasty  of  kings  ruled  over  a  part  of  the  imM  waM  erth  *t-.  ■  nj-.v 

of  that  oncc-famous  metropolis  is  no*  .ntatud  by  uo  i^y  ‘  ;  ‘  ^ 

Vegi  quite  close  to  Eluru  In  the  West  Ckdavnn  ddni.t  !.dUnk.v..n.i  a  ■;  " . -  ■*  -■  I  W 

by  them.  Thoir  origin  lies  in  obscurity  and  the  history  of  «»■*  'v-  ■  m  ■  m,  !  -  >*"■  ■  1  ’-d 

on  the  sketchy  information  provided  by  tho  lnr.c;npt*r»«-,  iv.uod  i-v  '  ’  <'  ■  '  *  ”  r  V  -'My 

Their  succession  can  be  surmised  with  a  fair  degmn  of  >.  y  m  -  <i  -  m’ t, 

Nandivarma  I,  Achandavarma,  Dovav/wma.  Har.Uv.imia  li. 

Hastivarma  II  was  mentioned  as  ,Vonq.M.iynk,V  H.r.trv.mmi  in  i'r  /■;  ,*.?  ■  ?  ■■  >  \.,vu 

to  whom  ho  lost  in  or  about  350. 

Of  these  rulers.  Dovavarma  alone  m  kno.vn  to  h,».«'  { T”  *  ’  •  '  !  *v  !  *» 

traditionally  associated  with  a  ruln»*«  uingundn  mmr  •,  "V1.4  '  ‘  ‘  >  ■  1  ".ay 

be  surmised  that  Dovavarma,  the  fourth  ruler  of  tho  oyiunfy.  i  d  .m  -■  <  v  "  -  !*  •  ©f 

the  Brihatphatayana  authority  on  the  e.r.t  pm*.!  m  or  -id.d 

The  Salankayanas  were  followers  of  Veda;  miiqmn  M-my  m>  m  v-,  d 

proclaimed  themselves  as  panuttu  {duvoUur.  d  ,*m  •-  -  •«'  *t 

least  one  who  described  himself  a  fa  dnvd»-«’  v  * » ■  -« 1  ■  -m  • 1  ’-or 

rulers  respected  and  patronised  Buddhmm 

Vishnukumiifi 

Though  more  than  10  epigraph:,  of  the  Vishnuhundi*.  ,»>«•  ,s..!-drw  .'*■<  ;■  •.  *  *.«s-  ut 
much  in  tracing  their  origin  or  how  they  came  info  pmmim-n.  «  j  d  ■  •  v*  *  <*>  m; 

lead  us  to  tho  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  a  bMtmn  d  tn.i  '  <y .  •  •  v  s.v.  r-d 

settled  down  in  the  Rishika  (Mahhuhnagar  Naiqun.jn)  »»*qi ?  :it  in  ?f  *•  -m 

century  Indravarma  I,  a  scion  of  the  Vishnukutwli  family.  j  hu  ,m  >?,  ,»  at, <<4 

ruler.  The  epigraphs,  the  only  sources  d  intuimalron  mqardmj  i  f  ••  vm 

Madhavavarma  I,  mention  each  of  them  with  the  tain  of  ’mati.i*a;a  .v.?  ■  ■„!  »  n  ..  m.  t  .my 
other  information  about  their  exact  political  status  ur  the  anm  mvd  i  ,  mm,.  .  -  t»  «* 
of  a  copper  plate  Inscription  found  at  Turnifiaijtqudem,  it  n  PH^v.m  mat  tr  «r>  ■  >U  am 
Indrapura,  which  can  be  Identified  with  the  modem  imjrap.ii.m  .tt.»,  m  h.-.o  ft  l  of 
Nalgonda  district. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Vlshnukundiu  help  us  to  fw  tins  end  <4  tt-n  o/,..  « f  I 

in  422,  His  son,  Govindavarma  I,  who  succeeded  him,  w,r,  a  to:,-a  im 

backing  of  the  erstwhile  Vakataka  uiler.  Govindav.ema  l  IU!ua»-4  .»  j.;,1.,  ,  <.d  ,ind 

managed  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the  noighbounng  feudal  fmmdm  ><>.*,*  *.« 

that  of  Prithvimula.  in  the  subsequent  history  of  tho  ViChimturd,  qp-m/.y,  \Uu  o.o 
of  Prithvimula  played  a  dominant  role  in  tho  political  net  up  nn  acuum.t  <4  th.e.r  matr.muMUtl 
alliances  with  the  royal  family. 
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Not  only  as  a  conqueror,  but  also  as  a  righteous  ruler  was  Govindavarma  spoken  of  in 
the  inscriptional  records.  He  was  a  parama  dharmika,  highly  righteous.  He  was  at  first  a 
Buddhist  but  was  subsequently  converted  to  Saivism.  Yet  he  revered  Buddhism.  He  donated 
liberally  to  the  Buddhist  monks,  the  Brahmins  and  the  needy.  His  chief  queen,  a  daughter 
of  Prithvimula,  got  a  vihara  constructed  for  the  Buddhist  sangham  at  Indrapura  and  the  king 
was  generous  enough  to  gift  two  villages  in  favour  of  it. 

Govindavarma  I  passed  away  in  462.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhavavarma  II. 
He  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Vishnukundis  by  obliterating  the  last  vestiges  of  Salankayana 
power  and  annexed  Vengi.  Then,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  south  and  occupied  the  area 
south  of  the  Krishna  upto  the  Gundlakamma.  In  the  north,  he  managed  to  conquer  Pistapura 
area  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Srikakulam.  As  a  mark  of  his  newly  acquired  sovereignty  he 
performed  eleven  Aswamidhas. 

Vikramendravarma  I,  who  succeeded  his  father  Madhavavarma  II  in  502,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  provide  stability  to  the  vast  kingdom  he  inherited.  A  collateral  branch  of  the  dynasty 
headed  by  Madhavavarma  III  asserted  its  independence  in  the  Guntur  region  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  central  authority.  In  his  charters,  this  collateral  ruler  was  mentioned 
as  Trikuta  Malayadhipati  (Lord  of  the  Trikuta  hill).  He  invaded  even  Vengi  to  occupy  a  big 
slice  of  that  region. 

However,  Indravarma  II,  who  succeeded  his  weak  father,  Vikramendravarma  I  in  52 7, 
proved  to  be  a  capable  ruler  by  reasserting  his  authority  in  the  Guntur  region.  The  inscriptional 
records  credit  him  with  repeated  victories  in  innumerable  battles.  At  first,  he  curbed  his 
rebellious  feudatories,  including  the  members  of  the  Prithvimula  family.  His  charters  show  that 
he  had  extended  his  dominion  at  least  as  far  as  Srikakulam.  To  add  to  this,  the  emergence 
of  this  ruler  coincided  with  the  final  disappearance  of  the  Vakataka  empire  This  provided 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  move  to  the  west  and  occupy  Vidarbha,  as  clearly  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  his  coins  in  that  region.  But  in  one  of  his  repeated  campaigns,  Indravarma  II 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  with  the  Maukhari  ruler,  Isanavarma.  He  passed  away,  probably 
in  another  battle,  in  556.  With  a  view  to  avert  a  probable  confusion,  the  ministerial  council, 
headed  by  Sri  Mularaja,  a  scion  of  the  Prithvimula  family,  enthroned  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of 
the  deceased  ruler,  Vikramendravarma  II.  In  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  the  young  ruler  faced 
an  invasion  by  the  Pallava  ruler,  Simhavarma,  and  repulsed  it  with  the  assistance  rendered 
by  his  feudatories.  The  inscriptional  records  are  unanimous  in  portraying  him  as  a  virtuous 
ruler  and  UttamS&raya  (a  repository  of  ail  that  is  good).  Though  a  Saivite  by  conviction,  he 
patronised  the  Buddhist  vlhira  at  Indrapura.  He  died  when  he  was  only  30  years  old. 

As  Vikramendravarma  II  died  issueless,  Madhavavarma  IV,  a  prince  of  the  collateral  branch 
of  the  Vishnukundis,  occupied  the  throne.  He  soon  vanquished  his  rivals  and  the  enemies  of 
the  empire.  He  was  competent  enough  to  revive  the  glory  of  the  Vishnukundi  empire.  To 
heighten  the  prestige  of  the  family  and  the  kingdom,  he  performed  ASwamedhas  and  other 
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sacrifices.  He  assumed  the  additional  title  of  Jm(mruya,  He  is  credited  with  having  uutlmied 
a  book  on  prosody  known  as  Janasraya  Chanda  viciii. 

By  612  Madhavavarma  IV  felt  confident  to  carry  on  his  conquests  further  to  the  north  He 
conquered  Kalinga  and  lod  his  armies  as  far  as  Joypoio.  His  unbounded  ambition  led  turn  to 
disaster,  resulting  in  his  death. 

In  the  succeeding  civil  war  for  supremacy,  a  warrior  belonging  to  the  Durjaya  dynasty 
asserted  and  proclaimed  himself  as  the  ruler.  It  was  after  defeating  tine  Huijaya  ruler,  that 
Putakosi  II,  the  Chalukyan  ruler,  gained  foothold  in  the  Andhra  region 

Pallavas 

After  the  decline  Of  the  Ikshvakws,  Pallavas  came  into  pnirmnmi.  e  m  th.e  couth  and 
south-west  Andhra.  Historians  differ  regarding  the  origin  and  the  hmnH  nd  o?  tin,  PaUavan, 
Some  historians  hold  that  the  Pallavas  were  of  mirth  Indian  nug.n.  cue-  om-.  foully  nma-d  to 
the  south  and  adapted  local  customs  and  tradtiom.  Komn  ntneru  -  e\p*-eiany  come  couth 
Indian  writers  -  claimed  that  the  Pallavas  were  south  Indian;,,  nv.ndimj  that  m«  -.void  ’Poltava* 
was  a  Prakrit-Sanskrit  rendering  of  the  tamil  word  tondai  (u«;g.ur)  whir  h  was  the  name  of 
the  province  in  which  their  capital  Kanchipurarn  was  situated 

But  thoso  are  only  surmises.  No  record  or  inscription  rnentr* int.  a  Puiluvu  tribe  nr  dart  in 
the  north.  Further,  the  word  ’Poltava*  does  not  mean  a  deeper  inthm  in  Prakrit  m  ftanr.knl 

Inscriptional  evidences  are  amply  available  to  show  thut  the  bubwahona  rulers  had 
matrimonial  relations  with  the  west  Asian  ttakar;  and  Pahlava:,  As  swcti,  many  from  these  two 
tribes  must  have  found  shelter  as  soldiers  In  tire  service  of  the  Andhra  rulers  lire  Pohtavas 
were  of  the  Parthian  stock  and  occupied  a  dominant  position  when  the  Pud  hum,  ruled  over 
Iran  (240  B.C.  -  234  A.D.),  Though  they  were  in  no  way  connected  wan  the  At  haememd 
dynasty  that  ruled  over  Iran  in  the  pro- Alexandrian  period,  the  Pahiavac  ctanned  descant 
from  Kurush  (6th  century  B.C.),  the  founder  of  that  dynasty  they  worn  proud  of  their  racial 
superiority  and  called  themselves  Pahlava:,  (the  first  clan)  and  the  ne,v  Pm-.iun  language  that 
was  emerging  during  their  regime  also  war,  designated  as  Pahlnvi  After  the  dm.i me  of  the 
Parthians,  many  of  the  Pahlavas  migrated  to  India  arid  try  their  vaiuw  gamed  positions  of 
importance  in  various  royal  courts. 

Along  with  the  Sakas,  the  Pahlavas  too  embraced  Hinduism  and  with  a  view  to  safeguard 
their  social  position  as  the  first  clan,  they  equated  themselves  with  the  first  caste,  the  Brahmins. 
The  term  Pahlava  was  sanskritlsod  as  Pallnva.  As  they  worn  of  a  warn, a  tube,  they  traced 
their  descent  from  the  Brahmin  warrior,  Drona  of  Bharadwajo  gof/u 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Pallava  rulers  in  the  south  arid  that  Viro  Kurucba.  a  Poltava  general, 
received  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  a  Naga  princess,  a  kingdom  as  a  dowry  from 
his  father-in-law.  The  name  ‘Kurucha*  can  in 'no  way  be  explained  except  by  linking  it  with 
Kurush,  the  first  ruler  of  Achaemonid  dynasty  from  whom  the  Parthians  traced  their  descent. 
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Further,  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Pallavas  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Pallava  ruler 
Nandivarma  II  (on  the  occasion  of  his  being  chosen  as  ruler)  was  offerd  a  crown  in  the  shape 
of  an  elephant’s  scalp,  a  custom  found  in  the  Indo-Greek  ruling  dynasties  only. 

A  close  perusal  of  the  available  inscriptions  clearly  shows  that  the  early  Pallavas  carved 
out  a  kingdom  of  their  own  in  Andhradesa  and  shifted  their  capital  later  to  Kanchipuram. 

Though  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  Pallavas  provide  us  with  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
rulers  of  the  dynasty,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  an  orderly  account  as  the  lists  contain  the 
names  of  many  collateral  families  clubbed  together.  However,  by  reconciling  all  the  available 
inscriptions,  a  tenable  account  of  the  dynasty  can  be  made  out. 

Though  a  definite  date  cannot  be  given  for  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Vira  Kurucha, 
the  founder  of  the  dyansty,  the  event  can  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
when  the  Satavahana  regime  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  His  son,  Karala,  seems  not  to 
have  played  any  important  role  at  all.  But  his  grandson,  Skandamula,  gave  a  last  blow  to  the 
Chola  power  in  the  south  and  conquered  Kanchi  in  or  about  225.  Kumara  Vishnu,  the  son  of 
Skandamula,  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  further  and  performed  Aswamedha,  to 
gain  recognition  as  king  of  kings.  In  his  time  the  Cholas,  under  a  new  leadership,  besieged 
Kanchi,  but  were  utterly  defeated  and  destroyed  by  Buddhavarma,  the  second  son  of  Kumara 
Vishnu.  With  this  conquest,  the  young  prince  assumed  the  title  Cola  Sagara  Badabanala  (the 
aqueous  fire  that  evaporated  the  Chola  ocean).  Kumara  Vishnu  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Skandavarma  I,  who  proved  to  be  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.  He  too  performed 
an  Aswamedha. 

Among  his  successors,  Simhavarma  I  alone  is  worthy  of  note.  He  put  an  end  to  the 
Ikshvaku  rule  in  Andhra  and  annexed  their  territory  upto  the  Krishna  river,  Dhanyakataka  was 
for  sometime  his  second  capital.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Vishnugopa.  From  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  (about  the  middle  of  the  4th  Century)  it  is  evident  that  Samudragupta 
defeated  Vishnugopa. 

This  pillar  inscription  provides  us  with  a  picture  of  the  Andhradesa  at  that  period.  The 
country  was  then  .a  land  of  petty  kingdoms.  Samudragupta  met  with  no .  stiff  resistance 
anywhere.  In  Andhra  he  defeated  nine  rulers,  one  after  the  other.  Of  them,  Damana  of 
Erandapalli,  Kubera  of  Devarashtra  and  Swamidatta  of  Kottura  were  kings  ruling  over  small 
territories  in  the  present-day  Srikakulam  and  Visakhapatnam  districts.  Nilaraja  of  Avamukta 
was  probably  a  ruler  of  an  area  in  the  present  East  Godavari  district.  Mahendra  was  the  ruler 
of  Pishtapuram  (the  modern  Pithapuram  in  East  Godavari  District).  Hastivarma  was  ruling  at 
Vengi  and  Mantaraja  around  Kolleru  lake.  Ugrasena  was  ruling  at  Palakkada  (Nellore)  probably 
as  a  feudatory  of  Vishnugopa.  Vishnugopa  was  the  last  of  the  defeated  rulers. 

But  for  Hastivarma  of  Salankayana  dynasty  and  Vishnugopa,  the  Pallava  ruler,  the  other 
kings  and  the  extent  of  their  territories  are  little  known  to  history. 
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However  Samudragupta's  invar, ion  was  more  a  raid  titan  a  hungum.l  Hm  luff  vuth  inu.a 
without  annexing  any  territory  to  his  empire.  So,  at,  soon  a:,  ha  inti 
his  authority  over  his  kingdom.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  suonnssun,  id  Vivonuo* !bh 
their  names.  The  charters  they  issued  have  the  regnal  yours  and  as  ;.w>  h  an;  >4  »•  -  •-•cg 
in  determining  their  time  of  accession  or  death,  die  umuptmrs  l  r  th1’.  >’■  *■  ;■! 

Simhavarma  111.  A  book,  Ltika  Vihhmja,  by  a  Jama  author  of  hm  * <*o,.  d,  M.iP  *,  d -J  *•  a, is 
written  in  380  Of  Salivaharra  era  (458).  in  tf.e  Wn<\  regnal  year  of  G  in  to-  t.mo 

of  Simhavarma  IV,  the  last  ruler,  the  Hallava  rule  was  overthrown  m  by  hnGihm-.  who 
brought  an  extensive  politcal  revolution  in  famil  Narfu. 

The  Pallava  rule  was  revived  latm  in  tlm  7th  la-nfory  by  oi,.;  'aJ  - ’.mo 
came  to  bo  termed  af,  later  or  Greater  I'aliava  dynasty  and  it!,  to,s  i,  r  t  •  j  *-  >',<-■■■■>  « "  1  a* 

Anaitdagotra.s 

The  Anandagotra  kings  arc  sard  to  have  ruled  over  die  Guntur  m  i.vu.  v  id.  ,,t  \n<t 
Krishna,  betwen  375-800.  Two  copper  plaits  inscription*,  one  from  M.»tM*«‘du  a. a  m-JG-r 
from  Gorantta  and  a  stone  inscription  from  Chejerlu  throw  i»sht  on  three  hi  u1,  GT  nuinq 
to  this  dynasty.  This  dynasty  claimed  dor, cent  from  a  r„m  named  /m.mda  !«.»•  ■•Gnd.trd 
of  tho  kings  had  on  it  the  figure  of  a  monkey,  dirt  capita!  of  tim  *mG«.  was 

Karidarapura,  also  known  as  Kaput, :»  Kandampum  As  the  king-  m  in-*,!  m,\<  upG  ?■’.  <  G.mnd 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  one  named  Kanduiu.  it  can  b«;  assoie.-d  tr.ni  me  m.-m  >  ■  n.m  .  rty 
was  founded  by  Kandara  and  was  n.unod  niter  turn  dir,  is  >d<  mV,,  .«*,  <,»  -i,  me 

Narasaraopet  Taluq  of  Guntur  District, 

From  available  evidences,  it  Is  clear  that  one  Damudauvam.a  was  tmJ  M,„si  uJ-i  ,4 
this  dynasty.  He  must  have  taken  advantage  of  the  weakening  of  the  5  g1  nm  .intG  *Jy  •*»  m 
region,  duo  to  tho  invasion  of  Samudmgupta  and  carved  out  for  twn-.mt  .»  \m.j: 
kingdom,  south  of  tho  Krishna.  However,  tins  kingdom  semes  to  b.oe  s*d  a  {-**•», 
existence,  situated  in  between  two  major  powers,  the  VishnukumSis  end  *Miiy  KGUm*-  bo 
its  existence  was  recognised  only  as  a  buffer  state  between  ttiesn  u<,  Gog-Gmc  AheM-wt  it 
suited  them.  At  other  times,  tho  AnanUagoims  had  to  funUion  as  \.,s  ,  laciic,  !-■  »>•.»•  * u  the 
other  of  these  major  powers. 

Damodaravarma  seems  to  havo  wrested  sumo  torntuiy  north  of  Krishna  in  an  tho  GaGukny  anus 
also.  He  was  a  pious  Buddhist  arid  writ;  extra  ordinarily  CtthuH,  tmvnnh  M.mm  n^gum  Hut 
Hastivarma  of  tho  Gorantla  inscription  was  a  devout  fiaiva  who  dwuPG  V5iiuu**%  to  vdiutaut 
well-versed  In  the  throe  Vedas.  Kandararaja,  the  one  mentioned  in  t»«>  h;b»y*dn  im.impeun, 
was  perhaps  tho  last  one  of  the  dynasty.  He  described  himself  an  the  imd  of  'tnkwt.i  Malaya*, 
identified  with  the  well-known  place  of  pilgrimage,  Kotappa  Honda.  a  *.;.»<  vita  tm.tm.  Some 
historians  hold  that  Chojoria  was  first  a  Buddhist  centre.  Hut  as  time  miGd  «jn,  it  in  Cbejerla 
Buddhist  caitya  was  turned  into  Kapoteswaraiaya,  a  Saivito  nhnnu  the  AiMiUagutm  kingdom 
might  have  been  annoxod  to  the  Vishnukundi  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  suth  century. 
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Kalingas 

The  north-eastern  territory  of  the  Andhra  country,  north  of  the  Godavari  -  known  as  Kalinga 
or  Kalinga  Mandala  -  came  into  the  possession  of  some  local  rulers,  following  the  disintegration 
of  the  Satavahana  empire.  These  rulers  are  together  treated  as  ‘Kalingas’  by  historians  as 
none  of  these  gave  his  dynastic  name.  Nothing  is  known  of  these  rulers  till  the  invasion  of 
Samudragupta.  We  find  in  the  prasasti  of  Samudragupta  a  mention  of  some  of  the  rulers 
of  this  tract  -  Vyaghraraja  of  Mahakantara,  Swamidatta  of  Girikottur,  Damana  of  Erandapalli, 
Kubera  of  Devarashtra  and  Mahendra  of  Pishtapura.  Inscriptions  provide  us  with  the  names 
of  some  more  rulers  and  their  capital  cities.  Whether  they  were  of  the  same  dynasty  or  were 
contemporary  rulers  of  various  principalities  cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  meagre  evidence 
available  at  present.  However,  in  498,  the  Kalinga  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Kamarnava  of 
a  Ganga  family  that  branched  off  from  the  original  Ganga  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  the  Koiar 
region  of  Karnataka.  As  such,  these  Gangas  of  Kalinga  are  treated  as  Eastern  Gangas  by 
the  historians,  it  is  by  defeating  a  ruler  of  this  dynasty  in  the  early  years  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  7th  century  that  Pulakesi  II  began  his  conquest  of  the  coastal  Andhra. 

SOCIETY  AND  RELIGION 

Society 

The  decline  and  disintegration  of  the  Satavahana  empire  was  followed  by  a  grave  economic 
crisis  in  Andhra.  The  later  Satavahanas,  even  from  the  time  of  Vasishtiputra  Pulumavi,  lost 
their  hold  on  the  western  ports.  As  a  result,  the  movement  of  merchandise  from  east  to 
west  was  almost  stopped.  Besides,  trade  with  the  Roman  world  steadily  declined  from  about 
the  3rd  century.  The  decline  of  trade  affected  the  local  industry  forcing  the  princes  and  the 
people  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  Excavations  in  the  Nagarjunakonda  valley  revealed 
that  no  industry  worth  its  name  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  and  around  Vijayapuri,  the 
capital  of  the  Ikshvakus,  who  succeeded  the  Satavahanas.  The  situation,  therefore,  compelled 
Chantamula  to  encourage  agriculture  as  the  source  of  state  revenue  by  gifting  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ploughs,  bovine  cattle  and  gold  (aneka  hiranya  koti,  go  satasahasra,  ha/a 
satasahasra  pradayi).  Slightly  later,  one  of  the  early  Pallava  kings  took  the  title  Kaduvetti 
(clearer  of  forests)  evidently  by  bringing  more  land  under  the  plough.  More  and  more  people, 
thrown  out  of  employment  as  industry  and  trade  declined,  joined  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
peasantry.  Again,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Ikshvaku  period,  the  practice  of  gifting  land 
and  villages  to  temples  and  Brahmins  came  into  vogue.  Such  gifts  were  generally  exempted 
from  all  obligations  of  tax,  etc.  The  system  enriched  the  donees.  If  there  was  initially  any 
resistance,  it  gradually  disappeared.  Thus,  a  landed  aristocracy  developed  and  stood  between 
the  king  and  the  cultivator.  However,  the  ardhasiri  system  (tenant  retaining  half  of  the  produce) 
improved  the  economic  position  of  the  tenants.  As  their  livelihood  depended  on  the  lands 
gifted  to  temples  and  Brahmins,  the  tenants  and  peasants  who  earlier  patronised  Buddhism 
turned  loyal  to  the  temple  and  the  Brahmin.  In  course  of  time  the  tenants  developed  into  sat 
sudras  claiming  equal  status  with  the  ruling  class. 
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Essential  crafts  such  as  weaving,  carpentry,  smithy  and  pottery  continued;  but  their  aim 
was  no  longer  to  move  to  markets  but  only  to  satisfy  the  local  needs.  After  the  Ikshvakus 
(c-  300),  references  to  nigamas,  srenis,  vanijas  or  settis  and  their  gifts  to  religious  institutions 
disappeared  from  contemporary  records.  Interestingly,  even  women  making  gifts  to  religious 

!h  4K°ntd°  n0t  ,i9Ur°  'n  th0  r0C0fds-  Naturaf|y  mon°y  economy  also  declined.  In  comparison 
wim  me  Satavahana  coinage,  the  Ikshvaku  coins  are  small  in  si/o  and  far  less  in  number 
rne  Vishnukundls  issued  iron  coins  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper.  As  movement  of  goods 

11. ^  IT6?;  the  °rStWhi,e  trad°  fOUtOS  f°"  int0  disuso-  As  towns  woro  Ported  and  ruined, 

western  Andhra,  which  had  earlier  bristled  with  trade  and  industry,  languished  and  ceased  to 
ae  active  economically. 

Caste  system  retained  considerable  flexibility  and  mobility.  The  process  of  acculturation  was 
m/a  .  pr09rGSS-  Most  of  the  successors  to  the  Satavohanas  were  either  aboriginals  or  foreign 
nvaders,  integrated  into  Brahmanicai  social  order  either  through  Saivlsm  or  Bhagavatism. 

n°n°  01  th0  dynas,ios  Ascribed  themselves  as  Kshatriyas  but  appear'  to  have 

hn  ^h°r  *hrNghQst  position  ln  sociaI  The  Panovas  were  of  Bharadwnja  qctra. 

he  IT*  COmbin°d  ln  thormo,vos  fJlory  and  splendour  of 

3erform^  ?n  d  (Bmhma  K$atra  Madhavavarma  I  of  the  dynasty 

lighest  sacrifice)1Crab  °  SaCriflC0S  and  Qvon  claimod  P®ram$$tjtva  (an  ombodinont  of 

lh°  middI°  °f  th0  lkshvaku  P°rlod-  Position  of  the  Brahmin  improved 
oarninn  ^  1°  °C<fPy  ?  piV°tal  posit'on  in  tho  s°cioty.  Ho  was  the  repository  of  Vodic 
md  °  ntUa  ,Sl  Culturo*  priost  in  th0  tomP|0'  oiinistor  and  general  at  tho  court 

ocial  sfan  f  IL  ?  P?'dST  in  th°  V',la9°‘  Th°  Princ°  l00k0d  10  hirn  for  lo9al  sanction  to  his 

lim  w  he  ,  d,  °rk  °9't  macy  t0  h,s  polit,cal  au*hority,  whereas  tho  peasant  depended  on 
lim  tor  his  iivoli-  hood.  r 

erbhTrlhAf?h°r!Stin^  d0V0,°Pm0nt  was  that  th0  triba,s  ,lk0  Soyas  and  Pulindas  living  on  the 

xpandino  JnZ  k,n9dom.s  WGr°  drawn  closor  t0  tho  civilisod  Pieties  by  tho  compulsions  of 
warfare  ih!f  ?  i  ?  ofneroasing  military  requirements  of  kingdoms  due  to  continued 

aZ  vJl  V  y  abSOrb°d  app,yin9  the  princip,os  of  acculturation  adopted  during 

^ino  ir  th  a  P  ,9fmg  admission  int0  tha  Brab^in  caste  and  tribal  prince  into  tho 
9  oite.  The  Boyas  of  the  famous  Kottams  in  Pakanadu  and  th«  tai.  .m . 
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imultaneously  there  were  remarkable  dev*;ktpm*tM.  »  '*■  1  ■  - m.  /.ml  { )urt*v|  lb**  limb 

d,  Buddhism  was  at  the  height  of  itr,  gi«»y  ^ '■  ♦'  f'  — *4  'M-.hna  va;i*-y  in  t  ».  t 
:shvaku  king,  excepting  V»r.'ipuruf.h,Kl,ittn.  >■*  k"uAV  *  1  -m-m  * ..»tn Huddtuum  n,,* 
adies  of  the  royal  houses,  no  doubt.  v»»d  *<«•  »m  fuvp.biog  putr/ma.;.-  «.<• 

hism.  For  thorn,  the  Buddha  wan  no  twigm  **  tnVw  j  if1*  >  m  h.i  j  htmnmo  |  „t,l  Mq.ouo,, 
jav&n),  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  dnvnluns*  fo.r  »>«’  ?<**  '  "P“»>!y  and  viUniy  As  a  r 

place  like  Nagarjunnkonria  itself,  there  fi'>umh«-t  >'  ■  v  .m  thi’ty  Mar,  tM'.o-;  <:,t  i, , 
tvada  and  Mahayana.  It  was  the  ApaMvnia  mv  t  H  *•  ,  *,  im-m  ?!o*  j  a  *"  f  mm .  t<.* 

on  at  Sriparvata  and  their  rwiMrsirfya  and  mafia.  j  th*.  *.mjtrai  p> >vt  •  o  ,i i  m,, 

t.  The  vihSms  of  Goll,  Allur,  Vungi.  Uunt.tMih,  '  •’  ’  ■  *'  .-*  •  'Hr,;-  earn  and  M  or  d-.Ma" 

functioned  during  most  of  the  pnnnrf  ,v.  .  *  *.*m  ■ ,  un  * .,  b-.Mii,  /amu  *  , 

i  centres  such  as  Aryadova.  f  ;hu»ifM’Mrf!  and  ■  '  *  f  hu>  mh  p  <,f  • ,  .<  ,  :?!5 

us  parts  of  India  and  abroad  1h*t  Andhiu  < -  .a  H  m  :  n*.  ;n;!ovn  , r,  to,.  ,>f 

iyana  Buddhism.  A  religious  text  of  thm  Muh.ir»!' '  ’•  '  f-»»  an-a*  hafu’.oka  >,•«•!  t  ■ 

Mahayana  had  spread  to  Ont,s.i  ftom  if*  h»»>  \.„v  »  %  *  ,  m-  j  a*  <*pn  «,f  it,  ,,ng  ti. .-o-v  t,,» 

us  parts  of  India  and  abroad.  Hu.\*;w«r,  fmm  if  f  «•  1  ■  i  ■  >*  tb«  **m  Mmimi,  o  *  ■  ,» 

Is  gained  upper  hand  in  that  noble  school,  .M  .  a-M-  ,p,  b,r  ..  ■  .  . , 

its,  the  vigorous  resurgence  of  fiMhuunr  ai  fdo.c  -.* ■  1  ^  *„ruS!(.  *  nj-pi.-g  ?*,n  *  ,* 

a  school.  The  Thoravadis  appo.n  to  Imv*<  t.ii-*-t.  . > ■  r ,  v  vr;«n  *.*  in.*  *,  , , 

tied  their  system  to  appeal  to  popular  mu-, fir*-;  ’•■.  a’  ?  »*)  -  -n.v^it  by  ha-  r.v?-.  (,f 

5n,  carried  on  propaganda  with  groat  /<*a!  at, a  *••  ”  . Un-u*  n,,,,, 

iharas  at  Nagarjunakonda  belringirg  tu  «w*  fh«'M.a  t  -.v*.  >,  ,f  S  ■-•;hu',niS«ya,  M, a 
aviharavasi  and  Matmvitiarava:a  I  writ  m  th**  ii.-,* r>.  ?»,,-»?>  ?*•’.») sgana  of  in •.  } ,  2 
ivada  vihiras  are  mentioned  these  •.*  *’  *  ,  wia.puf  Hu,;,  h-,  i<  4 

>  to  Simhala  and  bring  tuck  to  inda  th*i  f.*,;  “a  >  ■-  -  ,et.  n 

kt  the  same  time,  the  Hratimins  t- -* ik  M.-p-*  t  ,  o-  .  „  *,»>»  m.-,*  uyMr.sr  *?,.  a 

jromiso  between  ritualism  ,«*<!  ttie/.m  At  V'-pu.'.;  ..  v  -  o  c.  ,r.  ,»  ya Ale,  a*,  -  ;v< 

nerablo  temples  dedicated  tt.Mliffi'i«'f,t  l  *  .>  .t  a,  MabaMus.t,  *,  _  ^ 

U)  and  Hariti  (Sakti),  In  the  neigbbouihwud  -g.i •{>•<!  w,.  ;*  j  -*%  *jf  ,,5,,,^ 

npuraswamy,  Jivasivaswamy  {Man,  b.kaiiui,  ha.,! ?, ,■ .v. an*t,  oic  v.j.y^q  p,,,, 
me  a  Siva-Visnu-Sakti  k$Mra,  nvailmtj  tin*  ***.  a;  ^  ■; '?  Mg  arvaf.i  in  ?t*,  -•  ^ 

he  expansion  of  agriculture  Itpj  to  a  firav.ii  (.,t  ( t i  «  ,  n  (VM  1 1  .  U'tu  in  tho  %:  •  «  ,,.Mi 5 

of  Tantrlsm,  which  the  declining  BuddfuMn  ad.iptra  .?  'r.r'rpr  t  :».tu  Vaijay/S»  ,,  4 
rjuna  is  said  to  have  lived  at  rMianyakat.ika  ,11  m  *  a (i> ,  ,11..^  *  o*  .*,  t, rallied  *ais  ju..,u,,i  , . 

rjunacharya  of  Jaggayyapeta  innuupfion  of  jimm  p Anj.pa.Mii,  ; ,, 
aram  and  Salihundam  became  s«m!s  nf  v.iy. •»>,*■  ■ «  u  t  ,u  idtaMi'd  by  v  ..  ■.,  ,  f 

lOddesses  of  that  sect  recovered  from  imm  ,,  . ,m<i  *.t  Mnn,  Vau.iy,,..,,  K 

I  depravity  among  tho  Buddhists  d*,f  oi«jrat'*'.;j  ti'.r  -  ,  ..  1  q**  mh.soo 


Si  llWtnm 


iliiiir*ri'  and  <  «f  ik* 

^  *  f  /Af  f* 


On  the  other  hand.  through  M.ihay.irw.m.  ;«.»•  Hu-h ,s  r  ,m  .t  f  -  ■  '  »  ■  m 

fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  devotees  lb»>  •*.)(•, fr.}«  .4  n  *:  img  j*  s  >  4  <■  :  •.  r,.,'.-, 

beings  who  declined  Buddha  hood  in  the  ,4  ■,  t.  t  i  „  ,,,  «-  «•>,  »•. 

by  Mahayawt  and  wnc  favoured  much  by  th«*  U-*  a,  ,  .  *.>»  i  -  »•.«  1  ».*,  .m,*  4  ii'tytw 
text  of  Mahayana,  the  worship  of  Ay.  am  mm.!",  %  <  a  ■■  ,  ; 

Korea,  Tibet  and  Chino)  had  begun  at  a  pU< »«  rak*.}  5  ■  1  r  ..m  /  . 

In  the  Andhra  country  However,  the  wmMup  >4  .'.=v-  ,  •>  1  ,,  a 

Of  Mahayana  under  the  influence  of  the  mg  *m.d  *' v>', ,  ,,,,,  <} 
of  Vaishnavism.  The  Buddha  was  ,»dtii:!>-j  mm  th«*  m  \  "  1  •  •••-  "  *>  -  v 

Of  Vishnu,  The  Vaif.lm.iviti;  ?r.ifi%?omi.jJ<>  u  i 4  vn*<  t  V\.\  *•  *  >  ;  /,  *  o  *>.’.»  mmyrjH 

the  Vakatnka  kingdom  f  aljf.o-nfuM,  an  *  mg  f.h-f ,?  a  -  .*  ■  ,  -  ;  r  <»  l1,  amt  ,4  , 

‘Mahanarayana*.  in  two  of  the  uui'ghim*.  at  A',v>,;  a*  <  <■. .  r  .m  *-  s.  ■  , 
in  the  middle  in  ytkpttmnfm  with  the  m.d.mr,  a'>  an  m  )  o  <■<  ■.  •.  •,  ,  ■  ."  «•  ■  '  o  ah,  ^ 

an  independent  religion  wu;,  thus  w.;ng>h* 

Brahmimsm  ton  underwent  infer  estmg  Uian-p*, 
progress,  but  templft' building  activity  lout  mus:h  t,>»  m.  <-,v  >*,>  i,-"  ;  ,  *  - 

attitude  of  the  Brahmin*;  might  have  been  mcponutUo  u  { f  1 1  u^m 

Vedic  scholars  presiding  over  ntuai*.  im,f«;.id  u?  h*-!f  mim;  j  «,»,•,  r,„  ; .  *.*,  »  .  t  u„r  ,5. 

of  the  period  wore  founded  by  fhr;  a  i",.-  i  v  >■  ■  ,  ;  * 

assumed  socio-poiifenl  signsfcarwai,  giving  ■  n  t-,  n  »•  a,.  •.  ^ 

the  political  power  of  the  dynatuy  feiuairMti  u<,u  Su-.g  > ;  m  .v  tf«t 

Vishnukundi  who  performed  thoucatHl  Agrn;,fu/ri;i'.,  , ,-n  a ■, , ,a  1 1 .•  n  »*  ,?g 

of  Hirwyaguttotm,  Wd/a,wy»,  m-, •  «>n  •. 

of  India  witnessed  such  eMuberance  of  iHu.ikmm  as  Ar,  pi?(»  gJ5  ,  v  ..  ;  4 

Despite  their  enthusiasm  for  rituals,  »m*  it  dyr’.-e.ty  *,ri  <g-, : 

Chantamula  was  an  ardunf  worshipper  ui  .a-*.!  ,g  .••.  *•  <-  «,r  u- *y  «f 

Salankayanas  was  Chttrorathaswemy.  lord  Miva  i  v**n  e  r  ,jn.  g  <  v  ,  m  v*.  -  4 

invoked  Sriparvataswamy  ami  eompamd  tsmsesf  tu  m  p>  i 

and  the  vyOha  concepts  became  popular  among  t !•***  ucm  *•  1,  .t«r,  *„ ,  -  u-.n*;  ;.<»*•.  r„A«wi  «f 

deities,  the  subsidiary  gods  of  the  Sievite  panifwmn.  M.iti.uni,,  ,r,  g  , , V!  ir, 

among  the  Sarvites.  Those  two  gods  ban, mm,  »n  .f  ’,,4  «* 

cults,  in  spite  of  such  dovolopmonie,  »e!ig.ou%  Me  w.v*  tn»,  a-,  n,.h*,  at  .  ; 

®  ®^®rt.ha^f‘  m  sculptural  panel  tmmnmi  fu.m  f'«g,,»c  ,..t,  :  §M 

sgrted  to  the  Vishnukundi  times  reflects  an  effort  tu  p.mg  ,» a,;.  »Sie«»peiwl 

Ml Jjf  f  ,<MW#‘  ®  sculpture  not  only  represents  tfm  t;\4mp,»gt,  g„v„  ■„?  Pur#a« 

ilrmnrT  r  ‘,U  mf!f,i“;,ty  ;j{ 

'  f  raPPfoac*vnent  among  tirn  ddt.-r.mt  v  -  a 
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History  and  Culture  of  the  Andhras 

Language  and  Literature 

The  religious  and  political  developments  influenced  the  course  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  age.  Prakrrt  was  progressively  replaced  by  Sanskrit  in  inscriptions  from  the  time  of 

e  kshvakus.  Dhanyakataka  and  Sriparvata  continued  as  centres  of  higher  learning.  Yuan 
Chwang  studied  the  Abhidhamma  at  Dhanyakataka  (c.  625).  Udyotana  (8th  c)  in  his 
Prakrrt  work  Kuvalayamala  described  the  Great  Monastery  of  Vijayapuri  (near  Sriparvata)  which 
attracted  students  from  far  and  near.  The  Buddhist  acharyas,  as  before,  continued  to  bestow 
attention  on  secular  studies  as  well.  An  inscription  from  Nagarjunakonda  (about  450)  describes 
an  acharya  as  one  who  ‘has  toiled  hard  in  the  subjects  of  logic,  polity  and  grammar  and 
was  at  his  best  in  fixing  and  settling  horoscope  (astrology).’  Dingnaga,  the  father  of  Indian 
logic,  is  known  to  have  lived  near  Vengi,  probably  in  the  Guntupalli  vihara  and  composed  his 
famous  work  on  logic,  Pramana  Samuccaya.  Buddhapalita,  Bhavaviveka  and  Dingnaga  were 
ih©  most  distinguished  Buddhist  scholars  of  this  age. 

Along  with  trade  and  commerce,  Indian  religious  thought  and  culture  had  also  spread 
across  the  seas  during  the  Salankayana  reign.  The  Salankayana  inscriptions  bear  close 
resemblance  in  script  to  the  earliest  inscriptions  available  in  Malayasia,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
There  is  every  reason  to  deduce  that  in  the  Indian  colonisation  of  the  Far  East  during  the  4th 
century  the  Telugu  people  played  a  dominant  part. 

The  kings  of  the  age  established  and  maintained  ghatikas  where  the  fourteen  branches 
of  Vedic  studies  were  promoted.  Inscriptions  mention  the  ghatika  at  Indupur,  Nolambesvara 
ghatjka  and  Asanapurasthana  ghatika.  Besides  the  ghatikas,  the  agraharas  resounded  with 
Vedic  learning.  Among  Brahmins,  there  were  dwivedis,  trivedis  and  caturvedis.  In  addition 
to  the  Vedas,  they  mastered  the  Vedangas,  Puranas,  Itihasas,  Dharmasastras,  64  Katas  and 
Agamas.  The  Tandivada  inscription  mentions  a  certain  Bhava  Sarma  whose  mind  was  purified 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  Vedangas,  Nyaya,  Upanisad  and  Yoga;  he  was  a  student  of 
3000  Vidyas.  The  Galavalli  plates  of  Prithvimula  (c.  550)  mention  a  Brahmin  who  studied 
the  Purina,  Ramayana  and  dharmasastra.  The  method  of  study  was  only  by  rote  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  committing  the  knowledge  to  writing.  As  a  result,  it  is 
not  possible  to  know  what  the  above  3000  vidyas  were,  as  most  of  that  knowledge  perished. 
Memorisation  was  the  keynote  of  scholarship  during  this  period.  Not  only  the  Hindus  but 
the  Mahayana  Buddhists  also  patronised  Sanskrit  during  this  period.  Much  of  the  Mahayana 
literature  in  Sanskrit  is  availabe  at  present  only  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  translations. 

Though  Sanskrit,  thus  patronised,  gradually  displaced  the  Prakrit  languages,  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  Buddhaghosha  (early  5th  c.)  that  there  prevailed  in  the  Andhra  region  an 
indigenous  language  known  as  ‘Andhaka’  and  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  were 
translated  into  that  language.  It  cannot  be  ascertained,  at  present,  how  that  ‘Andhaka’  had 
influenced  the  Telugu  language.  However  in  Renadu,  locked  among  hills  and  forests  and  far 
removed  from  centres  of  political  and  cultural  activity,  Telugu  could  retain  its  native  idiom  till 
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! 1 1 ii ■* »f*t  aiflil  i  nliwlf  «|  AfK 

about  the  6th  century.  But  the  language  could  nut  ud.m  it\  i  t  ,<  ,  •  : 
to  a  gradual  process  of  Sanskritisation,  as  evHtenned  by  tt<**  l*”.,.; ,,  * .  .m  •«-.  ?*n 

other  hand,  in  the  coastal  region  Telugu  came  to  t»>  i-v.-*,  m  a  v-  ■  ,  j 

Sanskrit  words.  The  two-fold  development  greatly  em«:h.-d  ,  -  ,,j  ,„.uv 

Eastern  Chalukyas  to  freely  use  it  in  their  records  and  jhemb,-  te*..  m-  .  »♦,  m  te*  »*-.!. 5|:^i 
Telugu  in  Andhradosa. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture 

The  only  secular  buildings  of  the  ptlfllltJ  ft  It  if  f  MV**4  ‘t  ,4  ,‘r  ,rJ  /« *  f ,  ^  1  f  ^  /|fj| 

fortifications,  the  palace  site,  the  theatre  and  the  a  hart  ,j.i  ir’1-  v  v4fv,.  >?, 

Nagarjunakonda  valley,  Those  are  out  numbered  by  re'.gi.nr.  >,  .i/.m,.  \ ,  >■%  ,<,!•« ,  n  ,.*y 

limited  only  to  tho  valley.  The  Buddhists  continued  to  bsdd  •dig  .r.  .40,5  ./  \  <n>,  \  .v  *,  ,„,xt  j 

its  own  pattern  of  v/Mra  architecture  to  satisfy  its  minimus  fegwin-n., •(>•*,  i  , 

consisted  of  a  throe  or  four-wingod  monastery.  4  p.iiamd  man./.*  -  f  ,A  .  f, ,  ,j; 

and  a  mah&stupa,  in  addition,  Sthalavihara  rrn  Chwludbamm.tg'U  <-,.,4  ,,  pr,.,, j,v;| 
vrksa,  the  only  vihara  in  Andhra  to  bo  sanctified  by  the  br.ru,;, ,lt<) 
hundreds  of  sculptural  panels  have  been  recovered,  mushy  fmm  i r,«  aj  if 

bolong  to  tho  fourth  phase  of  Amarav.iti  style,  displaying  the  same  ,, 
and  dynamism.  ‘  f 


Tho  Brahminical  monuments  are  bulh  structural  and  n.u  k  uit  fur-,,  tn,?  tute 
of  Ehuvala  Chantamula  several  temples  came  up  ,n  and  around 
appears  to  have  served  as  the  model  for  the  temple  Jhe  ***  « 

circular  {vfttayatwm)  or  apsiciaf  (arMyatmm  w  in..  pn.te  i„  «,*,  ,  1  Af,,,is  iwwf 

Howovor  .  Pushpabhadra  tompio  »*  the  lu,  , 

m"bu,a  ■■■«.» . . . . 

ZLT,  1  S>-  J**  unito,m‘'y  *  tompio  «:W, 

popular  Agamic  tradition. 

owfZHT ^r,;nica' ,":",o",pte  ««  -  a***. .. v,***.,*,  *. 

Iho  Moaalralaluim'  T,  l  T  „!  ««..  vmp» 

tho  Duraa  and  Naia JIT**  °  ,V°  CaVM  t,PI>,!a'  h,,v“  b'1"" 

lamoTom Tho  ^T,  mT  “'"J  »* 

?ra  icuip,u'0  ,,iu'  "s  «»  ^ 

the  Indrakila  (Durga)  hill  in  Vijayawada,  known  l1s 

Tho  upper  covo  is  quit©  boro  find  tho  fittior  wiih  than  n  n 

Hindu  Trinity.  *  °  ‘  '  :<J  *4''  dediraterf » 


to  the  other^  T?0 Second  ,t  f  temple  with  star-,  feadmg  from  ur»t : 

U  1  ,  ^  s  oroy' ln  ora  °*  "s  *«•  »*;  1 . .  . .  .  .  ... . . 

and  therefore  tho  cave  is  popular  as  the  tompio  ol  Ana*,...,,.  >■ 
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like  a  pillared  hall  and  the  pillars  contain  sculptures  mostly  with  Vaisnavite  themes  trom  th 
Ramayana  and  the  Bhagavata.  The  only  Saivite  sculpture  is  that  of  Lingodbhava  in  tw 
panels,  in  which  Brahma  and  Vishnu  are  presented  in  human  forms.  The  sculpture  reflects  th 
continuation  of  the  Amaravati  style.  These  caves  of  Mogalrajapuram  and  Undavalli  are  assignei 
to  the  Vishnukundi  times.  The  ground  storey  of  Undavalli  temple  is  left  unfinished  probabl 
due  to  a  political  upheaval,  may  be  the  Chalukyan  invasion.  Interestingly,  the  Chalukyan  boa 
symbol  is  embossed  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars. 

The  group  of  eight  cave  temples  at  Bhairavakonda  is  in  a  picturesque  spot  overlooking  < 
ravine  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Bhairava.  All  the  caves  were  dedicated  to  Siva  and  were  cu 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Telugu  Chodas  (c.  800).  The  style  of  the  caves  is  a  combinatioi 
of  the  Pallava  and  Chalukya  features  but  executed  by  unskilled  artists.  The  tradition  of  cav< 
architecture  in  Andhra  which  had  its  beginnings  at  Guntupalli  (200  B.C.)  came  almost  to  ar 
end  at  Bhairava-  konda. 

The  Hindu  iconography  in  Andhra  had  a  long  history  but  with  wide  gaps.  The  Gudimallan 
Mukhalinga  is  datable  to  200  B.C.  The  image  of  Siva  on  the  linga  is  a  realistic  representatior 
of  a  local  NisSda  hunter.  Siva  here  is  of  short  stature  with  curly  hair  and  thick  lips,  withou 
yajndpavita  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  deer  by  its  hind  legs.  For  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  images  of  Brahmanical  gods  appear  to  have  been  made  of  wood  as  in  the  case  o 
audumbara  Astabhujaswamy  on  Swetagiri  at  Nagarjunakonda.  But  the  image  of  Kartikeya  (c 
275)  and  the  Kondamotu  Narasimha  plaque  (c.  450)  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  Buddhis 
sculptures  and  are  in  the  same  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pedamudiyam  plaque  is  o 
different  material  and  belongs  to  a  local  style  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Amaravati  school 
displaying  amateur  workmanship.  The  Amaravati  style  was  however  continued  at  Undavall 
which  provided  inspiration  to  the  artists  of  Mamallapuram,  in  both  architecture  and  sculpture 

AGE  OF  PURANIC  THEISM 
(624  A.D.-1323  A.D.) 

This  period  of  Andhra  History,  spanning  over  seven  centuries,  is  significant  for  the 
sea-change  it  brought  in  all  the  spheres  of  human  activity  -  social,  religious,  linguistic  and 
literary.  During  this  period,  D§si,  the  indigenous  Telugu  language,  emerged  as  a  literary 
medium  overthrowing  the  domination  of  Prakrits  and  Sanskrit.  As  a  result,  Andhradesa  achieved 
an  identity  and  a  distinction  of  its  own  as  an  important  constituent  of  Indian  cultural  set-up. 

This  change  was  wrought  by  strong  historical  forces  -  so  strong  that  whichever  dynasty 
came  to  power  could  not  but  encourage  that  process.  Significantly,  most  of  the  dynasties  of 
this  period  came  from  outside  the  Andhra  region  as  conquerors.  Such  were  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Chalukyas,  the  Rashtrakutas  and  the  Early  Gholas.  Kakatiyas  came  to  power 
during  the  later  half  of  this  period  and  extended  their  rule  over  the  entire  Telugu  land  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the  north-east.  Arts,  crafts,  language  and  literature  flourished 
under  their  benevolent  patronage. 


SO  Hihtcwy 


lv  :  ■ 


Eastern  Ghalukyas 

This  dynasty  was  a  branch  of  the  Ohaiukyu*.  of  H  id.imi  f  1  ’  ■  w.n  tM  mas 

renowned  ruler.  After  conquering  Vonqi.  Hul/ik<r.i  ii  m.  ;  t  "  -  ■  -  '  •u.mman;*.  ■■■ 

as  his  viceroy  and  later  as  an  independent  lutor  ViMmmMt  Mm.*,  t*  «■  m«*  t.  c 

a  new  dynasty  designated  by  historians  as  the  I'.iM-m  r  * -•-**- *  -  *"  '•  Mi  dynasty 

there  were  some  other  lateral  families  of  Bhaiukyar*  t>o,<  ti  «  ,'<■<)  1  r*  ■ 

Mudigonda,  Vomulavada,  Nidadavolu.  PichupuM,  I  Jamam  hr:  *<: 

The  origin  of  the  Chalukyas,  m  stated  in  the  law  mv  u;  •  f  r  «  i  m. 
dynasty,  differs  from  the  one  given  in  the  eoutomp*  m»,  *  •  ' ><  .  p.m  ♦«>,«.  c 

Kalyani.  While  the  Faster n  Ghalukyar;  claimed  then  rW.«  mt  t*..m  V 
their  descent  from  the  Sun,  However,  the  only  -nfi-nM*  *•.  v  ••  v  f  <*  o->i 

the  early  inscriptions  is  that  the  Chalukyas  might  hoa*  >  «  -m*  t;  ,,  v  <•  *  -m  ...j 

in  tho  region  near  Vatapi  (Hadamij.  Ckadually,  they  v  ,  •  ;  v  c 

tho  Kadambas  and  later  came  into  conflict  with  the  j-oa*-i'.  r  *  »  -  >/  -,i  .**..}  -  v  v*  n  ■  j 

in  the  south  during  tiio  reign  of  Pulukow  ii.  uf  Ti  JM-m  .mor,  "'mu,,  a  m  *  «•  f  |j 
tho  Chalukyan  family  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  lw»?i,fy  » t  v -*•  ■;»>  .r  .  .  •  : 

eastern  coastal  Andhra  during  a  long  period  spanning  «>*«•?  t »■  ,/ 

Vishnuvardhana  (G24-641)  was  assisted  in  ttm  m.i.ta'y  ..m.**.  ?  ,  ,«  -,,.c  id  *  ,svr»„  « 

of  whom  inscriptions  mention  two  gnmirah,  Atavi  Pwg.tH  -  ■»  V. 

of  Kondapadumati  family.  The  king  had  tho  Win  'W-Mow**,,.:  ->  ■  '  t.o  *  - ’  ■  t  v  I 

military  art  and  in  boseigirtg  all  the  four  v.triotsos  < d  ?uf!%  a.vom  *  a  , 

forest-fort  fifa/a,  sthala.  girl  and  vutu  Vishtii»vaid».n»M  *,v.  %  » 

catholic  in  his  approach  to  the  woudiip  t>f  u»nfi  gnd%  M:*»  ,  :j 

Jains  near  Vijayawada.  Vishnuvardhana  was  hwjwUhI  p,  u  .*■ 

His  reign  seems  to  hove  witnessed  long  wan,,  as  can  r»i  aiVu»-g  o.n  *» 

inscriptions  aiso  show  that  his  rule  extended  um  ttu-  «u.!!u  ^  ,»>,»  t,i 
Visakhapatnam  In  the  north  to  Nellwo  in  the  soutfi 

As  Jayasirnha  I  had  no  issues,  his  brothel  India  Htuttau^a  <iu.!  f 
rulers,  indra  Bhattaraka  ruled  just  for  a  week  and  was  ca, i  y  i i  . ^  .  . 

(673-681),  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Mangi  Yuwinija  tun  h/g  m-;  v,  u, m  m 

country  from  70S  to  717. 

There  was  a  tussle  for  r,ucce:.ciun  to  th«:  thua.u  .  i •,  < ;  ■u'.w 

Kokkiii  Vikramaditya,  Mjcuuifti,,.]  im,,  *<,  ti„-  g..  •  .  . > 

usurped  It,  Kokkifi  find  U)  fine  .  ,  .  .  •  ■  -  m 

lateral  dynasty  with  i  inin.tTiUnh  co  vv,  h  •  n 

generations  of  rulers  ruled  there  for  a  century 

Ourlng  the  rule  of  Vishnuvardhana  Hi  (tm-PS/i  the  •  *  *,r .»  .>•,!,  tt 

an  attack  on  Vongi  by  the  Paliavas,  in  whefr  Vi^huuvaidhana  ;„m  unotcay  in  ttw 
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During  the  reign  of  Vijayaditya  I  (752-771),  who  succeeded  Vishnuvardhana  III,  the  Eastern 
Chalukyas  came  into  conflict  with  the  Rashtrakutas  who  had  rebelled  against  the  Badami 
Chalukyas,  overthrew  them  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  The  Eastern  Chalukyas  could  not 
naturally  tolerate  this  and  so  a  conflict  ensued  between  them  and  the  Rashtrakutas.  The 
conflict  continued  for  about  two  centuries.  The  Eastern  Chalukya  rulers  and  the  Rashtrakuta 
rulers  interfered  in  each  other’s  affairs  whenever  there  was  a  contest  for  succession  to  the 
throne. 

Vijayaditya  I  was  succeeded  by  Vishnuvardhana  IV  (771-806),  whose  rule  lasted  for  a  long, 
but  uneventful,  period.  During  this  period,  the  Rashtrakuta  empire  had  to  pass  through  a  war 
of  succession  between  the  sons  of  king  Krishna  -Govinda  II  and  Dhruva.  In  the  beginning, 
Govinda  was  successful  and  tried  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  help  of  his  neighbours  - 
especially  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  ruler.  However,  when  Dhruva  emerged  victorious  in  the 
final  battle,  he  waged  a  war  and  subordinated  the  ruler  of  Vengi,  Vishnuvardhana  IV.  The 
latter  had  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Dhruva.  Even  this  alliance  did  not  yield  any 
fruitful  result.  There  was  truce  only  for  a  while.  War  broke  out  soon  and  continued  for  a  long 
time,  with  neither  of  the  powers  gaining. 

Vishnuvardhana  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vijayaditya  II  (806-46).  Vijayaditya,  by  virtue  of 
his  conquests  in  various  battles,  earned  the  title  Narendra  Mrgaraja  (lion  among  the  kings). 
He  constructed  as  many  Siva  temples  as  the  number  of  conquests  he  had  to  his  credit.  His 
brother,  Bhima  Saluki,  attempted  to  overthrow  Vishnuvardhana  and  occupy  the  throne.  He 
sought  the  help  of  the  Rashtrakuta  king,  Govinda  III.  In  the  hostilities  between  the  brothers 
running  for  12  years,  Vijayaditya  scored  ultimately  a  victory  over  his  brother  and  his  supporters, 
the  Rashtrakutas.  As  a  result  of  it,  Silamahadevi,  the  daughter  of  Rashtrakuta  Indra,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Vijayaditya’s  son,  Vishnuvardhana  V. 

Vishnuvardhana  V,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  demise  of  his  father  in  846, 
ruled  only  for  a  short  period  of  two  years.  The  next  ruler  was  his  son,  Gunaga  Vijayaditya, 
known  as  Vijayaditya  III  (848-892).  He  carried  on  many  a  successful  campaign  against  his 
enemies.  He  disciplined  the  feudatories  and  established  an  orderly  government.  He  was 
assisted  by  an  able  general,  Kadiyaraja,  in  the  early  period  of  his  rule  and  by  Pandaranga,  the 
son  of  Kadiyaraja,  later.  Pandaranga,  the  able  general,  invaded  the  twelve  Boyakottams  (forts 
of  Boyas)  that  were  spread  over  a  vast  area  in  the  present  Prakasam  and  Nellore  districts  and 
which  earlier  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  kingdom.  He  marched  on  upto  Kanchi 
and  extended  the  empire  upto  the  city.  His  Addanki  inscription  gives  details  of  his  southern 
invasion.  After  the  conquest,  he  was  made  the  viceroy  of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  its  capital  at  Kandukuru. 

Though  Gunaga  Vijayaditya  was  successful  in  the  campaigns  on  the  southern  and 
south-western  borders  of  his  kingdom,  he  met  with  a  disaster  in  his  wars  with  the  Rashtrakuta 
ruler,  Amoghavarsha,  and  therefore  had  to  acknowledge  the  Rashtrakuta  suzerainty.  But 
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Amoghavarsha  was  magnanimous  enough  in  tour  •  ■  '  ■  ma 

a  vassal.  At  the  bohor.t  of  Amnghuvur.hu,  Gunanu  h»«<i  '■  •  •'  r  1  ' ■ f,,;d  •  ton. ns  < 

Chalukyas  and  nashtu'ikutd*'.  ug< i:n:d  t  iuhyn.udi  u?.d  »■ 1  1  1  *■  " 1  G  ‘w;eG  t 

acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  ton  Rishtoikutn’. 

However,  after  Amoqh.ivdfMM\  d, mV-,  *•  <  r. ■’  ■;< ;  *  *■  the  tn« 

Rashtrakwta  ruler,  Krishna  II,  invaded  to**  f  -hutokv.i  d-mm:.  f.  m,*’  m»  t  t-  "  *  •>  m 

at' the  hands  of  Gunaga  Vijayaditya  Yet.  Guna-tu  Mu- a  to*.  cm  .  ••*  ;  <  - 
with  the  defeated  Hanhtoikuta  niter  and  treated  tom  ,»•.  ♦  .«'■),  ’«'•■*,  •  • '  f  r  '*■  ■  1  - 

Thereafter,  the  Chaiukya  ruler  gamed  some  rmb stole  ..  :  •'  1  t  *  1  » 

and  proclaimed  himself  at*  'nnkshmupntoasM’1  i ,f*  i*  >■*'’'>  r,  1  .5.4  , <■  ,  >  }  n  ■  l  ■  *»vuy , 

892.  Gunaga  was  one  of  the  greatest  >4  toe  I  »*.s-<«  1  1  *  •  ,  ’*  m-  j 

Chalukyas  were  originally  of  Mnri.tda  '  to<  *  ;  ■  t  *  -  -  r  to  m  o.  :*  *•  •  ;  -  •« 

a  fillip  to  it.  Tolugu  started  appear*!;.!  m  toe  ^v-opto  m.  ..f  0  <*  *  ».  ' 

last  quarter  of  the  fith  century  Gmw  the  tune  t»t  G,m-*  m  .<  .*  ’*•:  • 

culminating  in  the  production  of  literary  works,  Id*’!  or;,  m  to**  ’  ’’f ■  ’  ■  ' ,  •'  ,f 

of  the  then  Hastom  Chaiukya  king.  MujaUjU 


Gunaga  Vijayaditya,  having  no  issue,  was  Mseseeued  »  »■  <■■*.  ;  m*  -  •-  ■; 

Bhima  (892'-92t|,  f*v«n  before  he  was  uuwnnto  the  iSj'.rdsu.,,:.!-.  ,*  o  .o.-‘  v-a  1 

Rashtrakuta  ruler,  Krishn?*  II.  was  aw.tiliim  an  opporlta*.!,  !*>  ; 

Invasion  was  repulsed  by  one  of  the  U»»stt.w**.  <4  tf*a  y«-r*r *.0  pr.-  ■  1  .*...to.sf  adn,  ofl 

Mudiganda  Chaiukya  family.  But  the  krtii|dtifft  was  not  f-H.-' fo..;*  s-  .•  •  •  ' 

again  attacked  the  Vongi  kingdom  While  the  tutmn  att.v>  a-r-  o-.t-.  ,t».  i  fa  I 

Mudigonda  Chaiukya  territory,  the  Uar  unu  was  f-..o*iht  .t,  v«a  ■;<  4 

Peruvangur  and  Niravadyapura  in  the  present  West  Godawtn  « *.  w.-o-.  •.<•  ;*  ;  ‘a*<; 

of  the  Chalukyas.  But,  Iramartlganda,  um  of  the  sons  of  Bn, mu,  **/.t  »-  %  .d«»  at  ft  n  Puttie  I 
was  known  for  his  prowess  as  he  defeated  Gunda,  one  <;!  tru*  g»'n»a.-.  •.  :  t  v-*s  hu'd*frakull 
This  Gunda  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Kakatiya  rulw%  who  m-.M  •  ' 

later.  Chaiukya  Bhima  enjoyed  poacetul  years  after  thm.e  wan.  ■„!*  -  ;  • 

Ho  built  two  temples  for  Siva  at  Chaiukya  IJhimavarnm  and  Utf  ■/,  ••  •  ,  •  ;  v 

scholar-poet,  Mallappa  and  his  daughter  Challava,  gin, it  mp<?n«mi\  *-t  u., .<*,.<  w»u'«?  in  hu  m 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  five  rulers,  Venyr  war,  a  eu,kpit  a  w.  r  '< 

quarrels  and  civil  wars  until  Chaiukya  Bhima  II  <934  94f*j  aasitiP-d  h  tt.-oai  Hr;  m.tupied  ? 
throne  expelling  the  Rashtrakutas  who  tried  to  fish  m  the  tmutimt  wut  .  :  -i 

The  repeated  efforts  of  the  Rashtrakutas  to  occupy  Vengi  proved  tuUu  dunny  f;«t*  ymwi  I 
they  continued  their  efforts  during  the  time  of  Amma  »,  who  iu'm\  ftusu  ‘,m  Ammaraja « 
the  younger  of  Bhima's  sons.  It  Is  not  clear  trow  iho  claims  of  ton  i-u^f  btulh w.  Darrarna 
were  set  aside  and  Amma,  a  boy  of  twelve  ymsr,,  usmu  \n  •«  preb! 

that  Amma  II  had  to  face  was  to  put  down  the  rntdekr.  of  one  id  hi%  VuddfctmaJii 

who  tried  to  occupy  Vongi,  He  was,  however,  put  to  death  by  Amma  in  tow  war  But  the  i 
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of  Yuddhamalla  II,  Badapa  and  Tala,  did  not  give  up  their  designs  to  occupy  Vengi.  With  the 
support  of  the  Rashtrakuta  ruler,  Krishna  III,  they  attacked  Vengi.  They  managed  to  win  the 
officers  and  feudatories  of  Vengi,  such  as  Nripakama,  the  ruler  of  Kolanu  and  Pandaranga  II, 
to  their  side.  So,  the  king  had  to  flee  to  Kalinga.  Badapa  ascended  the  Vengi  throne  and 
ruled  for  a  short  period  (950-55).  He  was  succeeded  by  Tala  II.  Meanwhile,  Amma  II  came 
to  terms  with  the  erstwhile  dissidents  of  the  empire  and  re-established  himself  in  Vengi. 

Unhappy  over  Amma  II  resecuring  Vengi,  Krishna  III  instigated  and  encouraged  the  former’s 
brother  Danarnava  against  him.  He  sent  his  armies  to  occupy  Vengi.  As  a  result,  Amma 
had  again  to  seek  refuge  in  Kalinga.  Later,  he  invaded  Vengi,  but  was  killed  in  a  fight  with 
Danarnava. 

Danarnava  ruled  for  three  years,  between  970  and  973.  His  rule  came  to  an  end  as 
a  result  of  an  attack  by  Jatachoda  Bhima,  a  valiant  Telugu-Chola  chief.  Jatachoda  Bhima 
intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Vengi  as  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Amma  II  and  as  the  Andhra 
kingdom  legitimately  belonged  to  his  sister.  He  killed  Danarnava,  and  occupied  Vengi.  But  his 
rule  over  Vengi  for  27  years  was  usually  ignored  in  the  Chalukyan  inscriptions  which  describe 
it  as  a  period  without  a  leader  and  as  one  of  anarchy. 

Danarnava’s  sons,  Saktivarma  and  Vimaladitya,  left  for  Kalinga  soon  after  their  father’s 
death.  After  Kalinga  too  was  conquered  by  Jatachoda  Bhima  by  about  981,  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Rajaraja  I,  the  Chola  emperor,  who  gave  them  shelter  and  made  efforts 
to  restore  Vengi  to  Saktivarma.  He  sent  Saktivarma  to  Vengi  with  a  large  army  against 
Jatachoda  Bhima.  Jatachoda  Bhima  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  and  Saktivarma  ascended  the 
throne  at  Vengi  in  1000.  Rajaraja  gave  his  daughter,  Kundawa,  in  marriage  to  Vimaladitya, 
Saktivarma’s  brother,  and  thus  cemented  the  relationship  between  the  two  families.  From  then 
onwards,  upto  1076,  the  rulers  of  Vengi  were  dependent  on  the  Cholas  of  Tamil  region  for 
their  security,  but  were  independent  in  their  own  internal  policies. 

The  Chola  interest  in  Vengi  alarmed  the  Western  Chalukyas  of  Kalyani,  who  rose  to  power 
in  973.  Hence  they  tried  to  fight  the  Chola  influence  in  Vengi.  A  Western  Chalukyan  army 
under  Bayal  Nambi  seized  the  forts  of  Dharanikota  and  Yanamadala  and  occupied  Chebrolu. 
Meanwhile,  Cholas  attacked  the  Western  Chalukya  territory  and,  as  a  consequence,  Bayal 
Nambi  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  home  territory.  Vengi  was  thus  freed  from  the  Western 
Chalukya  invasion.  Saktivarma  I  was  succeeded  to  the  Vengi  throne  by  his  brother  Vimaladitya. 
He  ruled  from  1011  to  1018.  He  had  two  sons  -  Rajaraja,  born  of  Kundawa  of  the  Chola 
family,  and  Vijayaditya,  born  of  Melama  of  the  Telugu-Choda  family. 

After  the  death  of  Vimaladitya  in  1018,  his  two  sons  fought  for  the  throne.  Of  the 
two,  Rajaraja,  nominated  heir-apparent,  proclaimed  himself  the  ruler  immediately,  though  his 
coronation,  according  to  his  own  inscriptions,  took  place  only  in  1022.  The  delay  in  the 
coronation  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  his  half-brother,  Vijayaditya,  who  secured  the 
help  of  the  Western  Chalukya  ruler,  Jayasimha  II.  Rajaraja  had  to  flee  and  seek  the  help  of 
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Rajendra  Chola,  his  uncle.  He  camo  to  his  nephew's  rescue  by  mjwJhui  two 
against  Jayasimha  and  the  other  against  Vijayoditya  in  Vongi.  I  ho  former  won  sM-mted  m 
Musangi  in  1020-21.  To  checkmato  Vijayaditya  from  receiving  any  help  from  the  rain  ©f 
Kalinga,  the  Chola  forces  occupied  Kalinga  also.  Thus,  Vongi  war,  restored  to  R.ijuMja  by 
1022.  Rajendra  Chola  also  cementod  the  relationship  with  the  f  astern  Uuiuky.r.  iy  tj,vin;| 
his  daughter  Ammangai  in  marriage  to  Rajaraja. 

Rajaraja  could  rule  in  peace  only  for  about  a  decade  Vijayaditya  once  aq.im  itMp.i’mi! 
to  oust  him  with  the  help  of  the  Western  Chalukyas.  Rajaraja  had  again  to  seek  th*-  ra{(,u 
assistance  with  which  he  regained  his  throne  in  1035. 

The  last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Rajaraja  passed  off  poanofuiy  !hr.  a.i\  pmh.siiiy  aim  to 
a  treaty  between  Rajaraja  and  Someswnm  I  of  the  Western  Ch.iiukva-,  Najara^i  r.  vmi  to 
have  established  cordial  relations  with  Sotncswara  I  by  assuming  th**  Western  UMimv,,  Hi:--, 
lik e  Satyi$raya-kula-s§kham  and  Samantahhuvwimraya,  Somet.waru  l  sunt  f^iraymmi  mam  m 
his  representative  to  the  court  of  Rajaraja.  Namyanabhattu.  a  rjmat  st.huini  p> mt.  m-ipe.i  hr, 
boyhood  friend,  Nannayabhattu  in  the  composition  of  the  Andhtu  Mulmhhamtumu  itej.iMja 
died  in  1061  and  Vijayaditya,  perhaps  according  to  a  prior  agreement,  funk  eontmi  t.t  Hi.. 

Vijayaditya,  however,  did  not  proclaim  himself  the  ruler.  Instead,  he  eumm-d  m,  Mi© 
Saktivarma  II,  who  unfortunately  died  within  a  year,  probably  m  a  war  again?,,!  Hie  t.huf.is 
The  Cholas  tried  to  reconquer  Vongi  and  Install  Rajendra,  sun  uf  Rajaraja  and  Ah, manga*, 
on  the  throne.  Vijayaditya  was  supported  by  the  Western  Obalukyat,  ihe  fight  brnwrmi  the 
two  factions  continued  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Hajondra  and  hi:,  (;ho!.t  i.gj  pt.rtma 
emerged  victorious.  Rajendra  ascended  the  throne.  l  ater,  he  took  over  the  Chou  nmp.m. 
which  he  inherited  from  tho  maternal  lino,  assuming  a  new  name  'kuiuttunqu*  i  in  v,  elated 
to  have  bestowed  the  throne  of  Vongi  to  his  paternal  uncle.  Vijayaditya,  while  shift, ug  ins 
seat  to  the  south.  From  1070,  the  relations  between  Rajendra  (Kulottunga  after  hi:,  .mrtev.iw 
to  the  Chola  throne)  and  Vijayaditya  wore  quite  friendly.  After  the  death  ©I  Vijayaditya  in 
1076,  the  Vengi  throne  passed  on  to  Kulottunga,  who  united  tire  Chula  anti  f  ©stem  Usaiukya 
dominions.  Kulottunga  and  his  successors  came  to  be  known  as  Utaiukya  Chola-, 

Chalukyas  of  Vemulavada 


Among  the  minor  Chalukya  families  that  ruled  parts  of  Andie  a,  those  of  Vemulavada 
or  Lemulavada  (presently  in  the  Karimnagar  district)  are  the  moat  important,  on  account  of 
their  political  significance  and  cultural  achievements.  Their  rule  oxtondtul  over  the  pmsw.t  day 
Karimnagar  and  Nizamabad  districts  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  As  subordinate  rulers  loyal  to  tire 
ashtrakutas,  they  ruled  with  semi-independent  status  for  about  two  centuries  (/pp  yom  ?iw 

with  SJ  L?T'?Kaff  f  halukyas  coincidod  with  of  tire  Rasirtrakutas.  Ow  peculiarity 

consideredThlmLT  1  *??  “*  d°SC°m  ,rom  th0  Sun'  whiJo  rwi,1y  Chalukya  termites 
considered  themselves  as  of  lunar  descent. 
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Vinayaditya  Yuddhamalla  !  (750-780)  was  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  Mo  war*  said  to  have 
ruled  over  the  Sap$dalak§a  country  and  to  have  captured  the  inaccessible  fort  of  Ctntrakuta, 
He  might  have  assisted  the  Rashtrakuta  king,  Dantidurga,  in  overthrown  if}  the  Badamr  Chalukyu 
power  and  in  return  acquired  his  position  as  the  ruler  of  Podana  area.  Ho  had  a  mighty  force 
of  elephants.  Yuddhamalla  was  succeeded  by  fils  son,  Arikesan  I  (c.  780  800).  Arikosari  was 
a  great  warrior  and  scholar.  He  was  described  as  an  export  in  archery,  rnodiemo  and  in 
his  knowledge  about  tho  elephant  force.  In  the  conflicts  between  the  Rashtrakuta;..  and  the 
Eastern  Chalukyas,  Arikosari  and  his  successors  helped  tho  former,  probably  a:,  vassal:; 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Baddcga  (c.  870  895)  tha.  this  dynasty  played  an  important  role 
in  the  history  of  Andhra  country.  Gunaga  Vijayaditya  (BAB 893),  the  greatest  of  the  f  astern 
Chalukyas,  is  known  to  have  captured  Baddega  and  offered  him  pruiuetron.  fhis  must  have 
occurod  in  tho  courso  of  his  campaign  against  the  Rashtrakuta  ruler.  Kristina  II.  fhis  was 
retaliated  iator,  when  Baddega  captured  Bhirna  (very  l.kely  Chalukya  Bhrnra  I,  successor  to 
Gunaga  Vijayaditya),  “as  if  ho  seized  a  crocodile  in  water. “  7 his  would  Indicate  that  the  war 
took  pface  near  a  water-fort  in  tho  Vongi  area.  Besides  this  achievement.  Baddega  was  known 
as  the  hero  of  forty-two  battles'*  tho  details  of  which  are  not  known, 

Baddega  was  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  his  son  Yuddhamalla  III  («95  gto),  who  in  turn 
was  succoedod  by  his  son  Narasimha  II.  Naraslmha  II  (910  930)  was  a  famous  warrior  ami 
3  ™mb0r  °f  victorios  for  his  R^htrakuta  master,  India  III,  He  conquered  the  I  alas, 
rTvor  Ganger8  *  th°  QUfJa,fl  Mah|P*,a-  armies  as  far  as  the 

His  son  and  successor  was  the  most  famous  Arikosari  II  (93005b).  Ho  was  the  u  umn  of 

:  si ^azar;rr  of  ****•■ u 

r  TT'  ^  rCSp0nClb,°  fW  U‘°  *  Amoqbavufsha  III, 

ono  Cha^va  crobZ  ,  ,  T'™'  ^  1,5  «*•  «> 

of  Vongi.  Vt  4  ’  y  J  ru  cr  °  110  MuU‘-]onda  l,no  an<J  ■*«  subordinate  of  tho  Chalukyas 

d°ath  0t  Arikosari  "•  m  ki,l«dom  was  divided  into  two  pans  between  the  twu 

of  mo°  kir'  °om  Ih^rr  Bhadrac,ova'  Bhadfadova  fuitjd  Vomulavada,  the  capital 
of  the  klr  -om,  whilo  his  brothor  Vagaraja  made  Gangadhara  his  headauirtom  v  „, , 

patronised  somadovasuri,  tho  author  of  Ymuutiiaku.  '  '  q  Vacjamj.i 

Bhadradova’s  successor  was  Arikosari  III  (940  60),  who  wan  tho  lift  mi*r  „  <  , 

thl  **a  WOrShippyr  of  11  w  im  of  «a»»»trakota  king,  Krishna  III'*  Huweve! 

the  fatal  attacks  from  the  Chalukyas  (of  Kalyani)  affected  both  the  R-.shtr  ,k  1  1  n 
vassals,  tho  Vomulavada  Chalukyas.  K  u'  and  ,lu,,f 
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Rashtrakutas 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Chalukyas  of  Badami  were  overthrown  from  power  by  the 
Rashtrakutas  who  exercised  their  authority  over  the  Deccan  for  about  two  centuries  (753-973). 
Their  supremacy  in  the  Deccan  was  so  secure  that  they  could  participate  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  north  along  with  such  powers  as  the  Gurjara  Pratiharas  and  the  Palas.  Their 
contribution  to  literature  and  fine  arts  is  also  noteworthy. 

The  wars  of  the  Chalukyas  with  the  Pallavas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  advance  of  the 
Arabs  into  Gujarat  during  the  8th  century  on  the  other  are  indicative  of  the  chaotic  political 
condition  of  the  times.  This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Dantidurga,  the  founder  of  the 
Rashtrakuta  family.  He  defied  the  Badami  Chalukya  suzerainty  and  established  himself  as  an 
independent  ruler  by  753  and  ruled  upto  758.  Within  that  short  period,  he  conquered  the 
areas  upto  Kanchi  in  the  south  and  the  Sindhu  in  the  north.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
paternal  uncle,  Krishna  I  (758-772),  also  known  as  Akalavarsha  I,  who  conquered  Konknn  and 
the  Western  Ganga  kingdom  of  Talakad  and  consolidated  his  position.  It  was  tie  who  was 
responsible  for  the  carving  out  of  the  rock-temple  of  Kailasa  at  Ellora.  Krishna  was  succeeded 
by  Govinda  II  (772-80)  who  helped  his  father  in  his  campaigns  as  crown  prince.  There  was  a 
conflict  between  Govinda  II  and  Dhruva,  his  brother,  in  which  the  former  was  successful.  After 
ascending  the  throne,  he  seems  to  have  got  addicted  to  vices  and  relegated  his  powers  to 
his  brother,  Dhruva. 

Dhruva  (780-793)  was  one  of  the  most  notable  kings  of  the  family.  In  north  India,  Gurjara 
Pratiharas  and  the  Palas  were  fighting  for  supremacy.  Dhruva  also  vied  with  them  for  power 
and  defeated  the  Pratihara  ruler,  Vatsaraja  and  the  Pala  rulor,  Dharmapala.  After  those 
victories  in  the  north,  Dhruva  fought  against  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  successfully  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Vishnuvardhana  IV.  The  king,  then,  disciplined  tho  insubordinate  Kalinga  chiof, 
Sivamara,  imprisoned  him  and  appointed  his  own  son,  Kambha,  as  the  governor.  Later,  he 
defeated  Nandivarma  II  of  the  Pallava  dynasty.  He  nominated  his  third  son,  Govinda  III,  as 
his  successor. 

Govinda  III  (792-814)  was  one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  Rashtrakuta  dynasty.  Fearing 
oppostion  from  his  elder  brother  Kambha,  the  king  released  Sivamara,  the  Kalinga  chief, 
from  prison  with  the  hope  that  he  would  fight  against  Kambha.  But  strangely,  Kambha  and 
Sivamara  joined  hands,  secured  support  from  the  Pallava  ruler  and  opposed  Govinda.  Tho 
combined  attacks  by  a  number  of  rulers  belonging  to  the  Pallava,  Pandya,  Chola,  Chalukya, 
Ganga,  Maurya  and  Gurjara  families  were  successfully  repelled  by  Govinda.  Kambha  was 

taken  captive,  but  released  and  appointed  as  the  governor  of  Gangavadi.  Sivamara  was  again 
imprisoned. 

After  his  success  over  the  Deccan  and  southern  kingdoms,  Govinda  III  led  a  successful 
military  campaign  to  the  north.  He  turned  to  the  south  by  about  800,  when  a  number  of 
dynasties,  opposed  to  the  Rashtrakuta  hegemony  attacked  him  once  again.  He  defeated  the 
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rulers  of  the  Ganga,  Pallava  and  Pandya  families  and  attacked  ;  i  n  >  5  1  • 

son,  Amoghavarsha,  became  the  ruler  after  his  death,  KaraM  •,  .r  .<  .  ■ 

functioning  as  the  regent. 


Amoghavarsha  I  (814-880),  known  as  Nrupntunqa,  inherited  a  va-4  ;  <•  •*  •  J  •  * # 

rulers  in  the  Deccan  and  the  south,  who  suffered  defeat  a!  tin?  hand-,  '  »  .  •  o  *  *  '  >:  <• 

against  the  young  king.  However,  the  regent  took  all  the  nncov.aiy  v  ,  a  .  • 

the  rebels  and  by  821  the  throne  was  made  secure  for  Amnijb  iva#,u  •» 

Hostilities,  continued  with  the  Eastern  Chalukyan  of  Venrji  Guna  qa  v  i,,*  .>• 
later  destined  to  play  a  significant  role  in  Vengi  as  well  as  in  ium  in--  :  ** 

the  initial  years  of  his  rule  by  Amoghavarsha.  the  funun  had  tu  u-  t 1  '  * "  ^  i  ■  '  f  "  '  t 

king,  and  as  such  was  obliged  to  undertake  an  expedition  agu.u-4  ih«.  ,  v  * 

whom  he  subdued  on  behalf  of  the  Rashtrakuta  mini  Ganga  iGiuga  *  an  -  :  r  \  ,  ^  f  V 

Amoghavarsha  and  thus  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  «W«(>d  v  i..*  :,v  .g  l 

Ganga  families.  Amoghavarsha’s  reign  is  noted  m  tins  lit.-mry  *,pn«^  ,vv  3 

scholar  and  poet  and  published  KsvirdjanMtjii,  a  work  on  Kannada  }  ?  »«<-, 

many  poets.  Though  he  had  to  participate  in  several  wan.  thruughwu!  i  %  *u«.  .•  »,  •  • 

was  a  pacifist  and  an  ardent  Jain. 


Amoghavarsha  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kristina  If  (iUfh'iMi  >*.,  m-j  ,..n«  ,  ,  , ,  ,, 
Veng.  but  was  defeated  by  Gunaga  Vijayoef.tyu,  Hut  the  death  of  t  a  ,  , 

afforded  an  opportunity  to  Krishna  to  conquer  pans  of  Veng<  i.m  *.  ,  .  ;  5,  . 

the  P®"aVKa  P°Wor  was  on  its  **  ««*>  UiuMs  ,,  ,  »„  „ 

political  scene.  Krishna  gave  his  daughter  in  maning**  itJ  (hoi.?  Aq4V,i  >, 

wasl^nT^^  SUff0r6d  d0f°at  d<!fca!  m  lhH  '*»  !  ^  .■  ,  ,,  r, 

::Lin;*::za:z :rt  £rsrr% . . .  -  -  ■  ■  - 

conquered  the  area  upto  tho  rlvor  Ganqes  Whon  “i mi!,,,’'  *  '7  *M  '  ' 

grandsons  of  Mihira  Bhoja  -  Bhoja  and  Mahipuia  for'  ’  ^ 

2°hk.  th,e  sW*  of  BNa  and  defeated  Mahipala  After  the  «  r ^  Z  ^ 

Mahipala  wrested  power  from  Bhoja,  rooccupmd  Kanau,  and  <,uu«l 'L  i  r  :/;r  "  '  * 

terntory.  But  before  the  attack  was  repulsed,  Krishna  dig  *  '  ''  ‘  ‘ 

He  oTasr^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  , 

Govinda  IV.  Govinda  ruled  for  seven  years  dunng  '*Ui ' 1  1  '  5  " 

occupy  the  Vengi  throne.  Thus,  Venqi  came  under  u»<  u  ">  *  1  ‘  1 

end  of  his  reign,  Govinda  had  to  faco  a  mbntiL !u  *'  *-  '•*  ■*  * 

uncle,  finally  wrested  the  power  from  him  in  9Stj  U”’  f  *  t  .-*'«■  .i 

mTS’s .zztzzz'tz:- . . -  ■  .  . 
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Krishna  III  (939-969),  was  the  last  great  ruler  of  the  family.  Ho  waged  a  war  against  the 
Cholas  and  occupied  the  area  stretching  from  Kanchi  to  Tanjavur.  Enthused  with  this  success, 
Krishna  III  ordered  a  military  expedition  to  the  north.  During  this  expedition,  he  defeated  the 
Gurjara  Pratiharas  and  Paramaras  by  964.  Besides,  Krishna  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Vongi, 
by  championing  the  cause  of  Badapa  at  first  and  that  of  Danarnava  later. 

The  successors  of  Krishna  III  were  weak.  The  Paramaras  retaliated  by  conquering  the 
Rashtrakuta  territory  and  plundering  its  capital.  Tailapa  II  of  the  Western  Chalukya  family,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  subordinates,  overthrow  the  Rashtrakuta  rule  in  973  and  re  established 
the  Chalukya  dynasty  designated  by  the  historians  as  Western  or  Kuntaln  or  Kalyani  Chalukya 
dynasty. 

Later  Pallavas 

The  Pallava  rule,  which  was  earlier  eclipsed  by  the  onslaught  of  the  Kalabhras,  was  revived 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  by  Simhavishnu,  a  scion  of  the  Pallava  ruling  family 
and  was  firmly  established  at  Kanchi.  This  new  dynasty  of  Pallavas  is  known  as  the  '( iroator 
Pallava’  (Mahapallava)  or  the  ‘Later  Pallava’  Dynasty. 

Simhavishnu  (575-600)  defeated  the  Cholas  and  Pandyas  and  occupied  the  area  upto  the 
river  Cauveri.  He  appears  to  have  conquered  Malva  in  the  north  and  areas  upto  Ceylon 
in  the  south.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  letters.  His  son,  Mahendravarma  I  (000  030), 
succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  His  inscription  at  Chejorla  in  the  Guntur  district  shows  that  Iris 
authority  prevailed  over  the  area  for  sometime.  The  achievements  of  Pulakesi  II,  as  recorded 
in  the  Aihole  inscription,  show  that  ho  compelled  the  Pallava  ruler  to  be  confined  to  the  city  of 
Kanchi.  But  there  is  also  some  epigraphicai  evidonco  to  show  that  Mahendravarma  defeated 
the  forces  of  Pulakesi.  Mahendravarma  is  known  more  for  his  interest  in  cultural  promotion. 
He  was  a  writer  and  a  musician.  He  was  the  author  of  two  ptalmutm  HhutjaviuJafjukum 
and  MattavilSsam.  He  composed  a  work  on  musicology.  Tho  Mabapallavas  carried  to  the 
south  the  art  of  hewing  out  cave  tomplcs  which  extondod  from  tho  banks  of  the  Krishna.  Tho 
cave  temples  of  Mahabaiipuram,  Mamandur,  Daiavanur  and  Tiruchinapalli  wore  hewn  under 
the  patronage  of  Mahendravarma  I.  He  was  a  Jain  at  first  and  a  Saivito  later.  Owing  to  his 
inquisitive  mind,  he  was  known  as  ‘VichitrachittaL 

Narasimhavarma  I  (630-668)  succeeded  his  father,  Mahendravarma,  to  the  Pallava  throne. 
He  had  the  title  ‘Mahamalla’  or  ‘Mamalla’  (the  great  wrestler),  after  whom  Mnmallapura  or 
Mahabaiipuram  was  named.  In  the  initial  year  of  his  reign,  ho  was  defeated  by  Pulakesi  and 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge.  But  later  on  ho  gainod  strength  and  defeated  tho  Chalukya 
forces.  He  pursued  them  into  their  territory  and  seiged  their  capital,  Badami.  Pulakesi  II  seems 
to  have  lost  his  Ilf©  in  this  battle.  Narasimhavarma  was  helped  in  tho  battle  by  Manavarma 
of  Ceylon,  who  was  dethroned  and  hence  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Pallava  court. 
Narasimhavarma  assisted  him  to  regain  his  throne.  Ho  sent  his  navy  against  Ceylon  and 
installed  the  former  on  the  Ceylonese  throne.  Narasimhavarma  also  was  a  patron  of  arts  like 
his  illustrious  father.  At  his  command,  a  cave  temple  was  hewn  at  Bhairavakona  in  the  present 
Nellore  district.  He  made  some  Innovations  in  the  architecture  and  his  stylo  came  to  bo  called 
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after  him.  Narasimhavarma  was  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  bir*  son  MahuMdruvarmu  il,  wf;o 
ruled  for  a  short  poriod  of  two  years.  During  this  period,  Vikmmudrtya  I  of  rod, mu  n>.  oaitn) 
from  the  attacks  of  Narasimhavarma  and  fought  with  the  Paiiavns  suooiw, fully 

The  retaliation  of  Vikramaditya  was  rigorous  during  the  rmgn  of  Ktr,imnv*,,iMot?m.i  I 
(670-91),  the  fourh  rulor  of  the  dynasty.  The  Ohalukya  ruler  initially  dnfotfol  the  Ktl'.nva  fm,  .»*, 
and  conquered  Kanchi.  But  the  intrusion  of  the  Chaiukyas  was  repulsed  by  f ‘.ti.mifSA.iMvmuM 
soon.  Ho  also  captured  Badami  and  earned  the  title  Vatapi  Kondun*  f  MMmnv.vara.ama  *..% 
succeeded  by  Narasimhavarma  li,  alias  Rajasimha.  (6fN- */:»«,.  who  was  one  of  the  smsscnm, 
rulers  of  the  dynasty.  During  h.s  reign  there  was  a  lull  in  the  host.lit.os  against  the  t  guiukya-. 
There  is  a  reference  to  his  conflict  with  the  Arabs  and  libetans.  It  «  pnv.ibM  that  th.n„  , 
have  been  clashes  of  commercial  interest  with  the  Arabs  in  the  trade  act.vity  m  v 'i.tu.mst  aVi, 
The  king  built  the  Kailasannfha  temple  at  Kanchi  and  the  shorn  temple  at  Mah.,i it 
appears  that  construction  of  temples  using  brick  and  stone  b.-gan  h,,  t.n„, 

frdt’  Wh0  W<>t,i  Kiivy'hf:tr:;iim>  w*‘!;  »fl  . . .  warm, 

Wf  Haja‘*,fnha‘  hit;  father  to  die  A  T.-.te-o 

Ganga  attack  took  place  during  h.s  reign  and  the  king  failed  to  rise  to  the  ,»  - 

branTof^^  ^  "***  *"*"  **>  «*  of 

A  mnmhl tr n  «  *  l,aCOd  ‘,S  dim’mt  ,f0m  «»».mavann,t.  a  of  Naur,  we.hr,, 

member  of  this  collateral  family,  Nandivarma  II.  was  elected  to  the  the  it  it«,  in  ;c  * 

Du^mZ^  arh.,?mf  «“*  «  «»»  *«, ,« . i-.m,  .. 

seem  "o  have sultt^T '‘""V""  "**"’•  U,tl  m*  «»'  *.„•  r, 

0  rasava  king  had  initial  dillicuilieti,  |>ut  ,.lM„  Ull 

success  to  his  master  In  the  end  and  killed  Ctntramaya  U‘1! 

’to  £  1,^Umn  "O'1"""1  O  »»•  II..M,t...t  ,l.r,  V .... 

troaty  was  condudod  by  which  nova,  the  daunhter  ot  ry  ,  ,,1'!  •’ 

Nandivarma  II.  Their  son  Damlvarnta  succeeded h,<  t  ml  h '  T','  ' 

from  796  to  847  In  soito  ol  thn  ftAhTl  . .  “  *•"  1 «„  . . . 

check  the  Pandyan  inroads  into  his'’.erri>»!os  **  " .  !  ’ 

the  Cholas  and  the  Rashtrakulas.  Alu«  his  d  Jm  hr  th,V0 

Kampavarma  ascended  the  throne  one  alter  the  om,,"  n  IZ  1U!,T'“,%- 

over  the  Pandyas.  Soon,  there  were  d,tler«^  " 

securod  tho  Pandyan  support,  while  Aparajita  depended  «n '  ,1-u ’‘-Ttl'' 

Cholas.  who  were  then  omor9ing  as  a  power  These  com,,™  ,,  ^  '  . .  ;l  " 

near  Kumbakonam.  In  this  batllo.  Prithvipathl  K3eiw«  wetted 

was  deleatod.  Nruptunga  was  no  moro  heard  ot  9  '  and  V.n.i,)una  t:  (rm.>i).,i 
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Aparajita  (888-899),  he  was  not  recognised  as  the  overlord;  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  led  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  Chola  power.  Aparajita’s  death  benefitted  the  Cholas  who  occupied 
Tondaimandalam.  Kampavarma  ruled  for  a  short  time  upto  912  in  the  Nellore  region  of 
Andhra  Pradesh. 

Velanati  Chodas 

During  the  reign  of  the  Chalukya-Cholas,  several  local  chieftains  began  to  exercise  their 
authority  as  feudatories.  Kuiottunga  I,  finding  it  difficult  to  contain  the  continuous  attacks  of 
the  Western  Chalukyas  and  the  Eastern  Gangas  into  Vengi,  initiated  the  policy  of  raising 
some  leading  families  to  feudatory  status  by  conferring  on  them  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
These  feudatories,  known  as  ‘mandalikas’  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Chalukya-Chola  viceroys  in  Vengi.  The  foremost  among  such  families  wero  the  Chodas  of 
Velanadu  or  the  Velanati  Chodas.  The  Velanati  Chodas,  in  the  beginning,  served  the  Eastern 
Chalukyas  as  their  military  commanders.  Gonka  I  of  the  Velanati  Durjaya  family  was  mentioned 
as  the  ‘samasta  senadhlpati’  under  the  Chalukya-Chola  king  Kuiottunga  I.  Gonka  I  (1076-1108) 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  political  stability  of  the  Chalukya-Chola  power  in  Andhra.  As  a 
reward  for  his  sen/ices,  Kuiottunga  I  conferred  on  Gonka  I  the  lordship  over  ‘Shotsnhasravani’ 
(Arvelanadu)  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Krishna  river.  Thus,  Velanati  Chodas  started  their 
career  ruling  over  this  territory  with  their  capital  at  Dhanadapura,  modern  Chandavolu  in  Guntur 
district. 

Rajendra  Choda  I  (1108-1136)  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Gonka  I.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  rule  of  Kuiottunga  I  (which  corresponds  with  the  period  of  Rajendra  Choda  I), 
the  Chalukya-Cholas  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  region  to  the  Western  Chaiukya  ruler, 
Vikramaditya  VI.  The  attempts  of  Vikrama  Chola  (1 1 18-1 135),  son  of  and  successor  to  Kuiottunga 
I,  to  regain  the  lost  territories  proved  futile.  Thus,  for  some  poriod,  the  Velanati  Chodas  had 
to  rule  as  the  vassals  of  the  Western  Chalukyas.  However,  after  the  death  of  Vikramaditya  Vi 
in  1127,  Vikrama-Chola  was  succesful  in  putting  an  ond  to  the  authority  of  the  Chalukyas  of 
Kalyani  over  Vengi  with  the  help  of  the  mandalikas.  Velanati  Gonka  II  (1137-1162),  son  of 
Rajendra  Choda  I,  fought  with  the  Chalukyan  armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari,  defeated 
them  and  captured  a  rich  booty.  This  facilitated  the  restoration  of  Chalukya-Chola  sovereignty 
in  Vengi  by  about  1135. 

Kuiottunga  II,  successor  to  Vikrama  Chola,  pleased  by  tho  military  services  of  Gonka  II, 
conferred  on  him  the  rulership  of  Vengi.  However,  tho  Velanati  Chodas  wero  not  strong  enough 
to  command  the  allegiance  of  the  rest  of  the  mandalikas.  Tho  attempts  of  tho  Volanatis  to 
impose  their  authority  over  the  other  mandalikas  resulted  in  rovolts  throughout  tho  domain. 
To  consolidate  their  position,  the  Velanatis  entered  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  other 
chiefs  such  as  the  Kotas,  the  Haihayas  of  Palnad  and  the  Kondapadumatis.  Gonka  if  was 
successful  in  thwarting  the  attempts  of  the  Telugu  Chodas  of  Konidena,  Kammanadu  and 
Pakanadu  and  became  independent.  He  undertook  an  expedition  against  southern  Kalinga 
and  inflicted  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the  Eastern  Gangas  around  1151.  As  a  result  of  his 
successes  in  Kalinga,  Gonka  claimed  himself  as  the  lord  of  the  entire  area  extending  from 
Mahendragiri  to  Srisailam. 
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Rajendra  Choda  II  (1162-1181),  the  successor  of  (ionku  II,  was  ,j!so  \u»  <  Ss  .1  ud  •  ; 
the  activities  of  several  mandalikas,  The  Haihayas  of  Kona,  the  ho!, mu  ushv,  and  u 1  !  j,  -  m-, 

were  defeated  by  the  Volanati  armies.  Rajondra  Choda  came  out  vir.tunou*.  m  hi’,  \\  ;i  *. 

against  the  Chalukyas  of  Pithapur  and  the  southern  Kalmga.  H«.t  rnktd  »'*‘f  hr,  ►•mm  >"  -v' " 
independently,  nominally  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  <  Ttuiukvn 
II,  the  Chalukya-Chola  king,  being  a  weak  ruler  and  having  berm  pm*  o.upsnd  /*  iC°  > c 

of  the  Chola  region,  allowed  the  Velnnatis  to  handle  tin;  affairs  of  An-ima  iidgt'iai-  *.,■ 

The  famous  battle  of  Palnadu  war*  waged  toward*,  the  la*.!  yuan,  <•?  tn<*  r  , 

Choda  II.  It  was  the  result  of  a  dispute  over  succession  tu  tin;  thmot  of  r,s>  **■,<  ,,  ■. 

The  various  mandalika  rulers  of  Andhra  like  the  Velar  inti  nN.rfs,  »,.*  mn*.  y.„  <• ..  ,  *  , 
the  Hoyasalas,  the  Chagis  of  Gudirnutta,  the  Kakatiy.is,  etc  part-  vah-t  .0  t?  :  .m ,  , 

Karempudi.  They  took  sides  in  accordance  with  their  friendly  and  riMf-m.-m  ,i  ,,  . .  •  . 

war  weakened  both  the  Volanntis  and  the  other  mandalikas  and  p.i.fi  i<  <•  ......  * 

to  defeat  the  mandalikas  and  annex  their  rotjtons  in  ijtm  unifM* 

Volanati  Prithvisvara,  son  of  (tonka  hi  (n«!  iimo),  .r.umdrd  !h,<  ^  .  ,*  , 

%*Za*  SnCtTt1U!  aMirSt  1,1  r0*,inin”  c:untrul  »«>  nf  tana;  r  ,  •• 

SSL  But  GanaPa,‘  D«v;t-  who  (iKtendtrd  Nr,  sway  nvn  Andhra  ?  »  ?  ,.  .  •  , 

Ch  rt  GC^  Prithvi&vara  in  a  battle  in  i;»tjg  f fins  o*.is>-i  v  r 

Chodas.  With  this  ended  Iho  mandelika 

Eastern  Gangas 

?ho  oTnel  daili  ?h  '“'S  m>K"  h-‘v"  ««’»»'•-'  **  I—  •  . . . 

me  Gangas  claimed  themselves  as  GnkalinqadNpatin'  (lord-,  „t  h.„  u„  ,, 
definitely  accortainod  to  which  part  of  the  present  h  Ln  *  ,1  ,  "T1'  "  1  ’  {  " 

some  contemporary  record*-  oiv«  1  '  '*  k’'''iu"5  *d  im  *  **•,<- 

Andhra  I  “T' . .  . '  ”  "  * 

Thoro  arc  sovoral  problems  in  roconr, ll“L  . . 

hoir  charters  in  Gariga  ora  and  thoro  o,  no  coimiimb,  ,Um,n,|  «„(  ’  ’  '  ' 

year.  However,  the  Into,  rulers,  („„„  Anam, Varra, . V,  '  "  " 

Iherr  grants  in  Saka  era.  This  had  enabled  m„  "  ! 

chronology  of  the  dynasty  to  an  extent,  '  ,!li,u  !f;“  '*»  *-•' 

The  first  known  ruler  of  the  dynastv  vwis  ind,  m  ,  ,  ,, 

a!  Dantapura,  but  later  shitted  it  to  Kali, Kaluga,.,  ‘(M„kh',t,  K  k'T  ' 

Gangas  thus  ruled  with  their  capital  Andhr,  t.„  . ,  ,  ,  ^  -.nkakuian,  ;.„,v 

Cuttack  at  the  end  o.  the  nth  co  u  "  ^  T  . .  '  ■  -'•^t  t. 

of  the  Vishnukundis  ot  Vengi  In  the!,  attlutf?,  T"  ' 

Since  the  Eastern  Chalukya?  annexed  “'0“  ^  «**"!  . .  '  ’  '  '  « 

«ha  Gangas,  only  a  small  tract  ot  Andhra  in  »!e^ TaX  1  t,  r  .  ;  '/  ’  f  - ,  . » ,  * 

Ganga  rule  upto  the  nth  century.  *  ,,U*  ‘  a,MWHd  3  v 
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Anantavarma  Vajrahasta  (1038-1070),  known  as  Vajrahasta  III,  was  the  first  ruler  of  the 
later  Eastern  Gangas.  It  is  from  his  time  that  we  find  the  lithic  records  of  the  dynasty  with 
dates  in  Saka  era.  Rajaraja  Devendravarma  was  the  successor  of  Vajrahasta.  During  his  reign, 
Rajendra  Chola  invaded  Kalinga  to  punish  Devendravarma  Rajarajadeva  for  having  supported 
the  right  of  Chalukya  Vijayaditya  to  the  throne  of  Vengi.  Both  the  parties  claimed  to  have 
been  successful  in  the  battle.  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  battle,  peace  was  brought 
between  the  two  and  Kulottunga  I  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rajarajadeva.  Anantavarma 
Choda  Ganga,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Rajarajadeva,  to  the  throne  in  1078  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Ganga  rulers.  He  ruled  for  nearly  70  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rajarajadeva 
by  the  Chalukya-Chola  princess,  Rajasundari,  and  was  thus  closely  related  to  the  neighbouring 
Chalukya-Chola  kings.  When  his  succession  was  disputed  by  Devendravarma,  a  Ganga  king  of 
a  collateral  line,  Kulottunga  II,  sent  his  army  under  Vikrama  Choda  to  punish  Devendravarma. 
Thus,  his  relationship  with  the  Chalukya-Cholas  helped  Anantavarma  in  establishing  his  rule 
during  the  early  years.  However,  after  the  death  of  Kulottunga  I,  Anantavarma  invaded  the 
neighbouring  Chalukya-Chola  territory  and  annexed  a  part  of  it  to  his  territories.  By  about 
1135,  he  brought  under  his  authority  the  territory  extending  from  the  River  Ganga  to  the 
Godavari  and  transferred  his  capital  from  Kalinganagara  to  Cuttack. 

During  the  reign  of  Anantavarma  Choda  Ganga’ s  successor,  Kamarnava  (1 147-56),  Velanati 
Gonka  II,  the  Chalukya-Chola  feudatory  at  Vengi,  invaded  Kalinga  and  conquered  its  southern 
part.  From  this  time  onwards,  the  attack  of  the  rulers  of  Andhra  on  Kalinga  became  continuous 
and  parts  of  Kalinga  kept  on  changing  hands  between  the  Gangas  and  the  rulers  of  Andhra. 
During  the  reign  of  Rajarajadeva  II  (1170-90),  the  Gangas  reoccupied  the  territory  upto  the 
Godavari  lost  during  the  reign  of  their  previous  rulers.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Velanati 
territories  by  the  Kakatiyas,  the  latter  bacame  the  main  rivals  to  the  Gangas  in  the  Kalinga 
region.  After  the  fall  of  the  Kakatiyas,  the  conflicts  of  the  Gangas  continued  with  the  Reddis 
and  Velamas.  The  Gangas  also  had  to  face  the  enmity  of  the  Sultans  of  Gulbarga  who  were 
trying  to  establish  their  control  over  Andhra.  The  Ganga  power  weakened  considerably  during 
the  reign  of  Naraslmhadeva  IV  (1378-1414).  Later,  under  Bhanudeva  IV  (1414-32)  the  Gangas 
had  to  face  opposition  from  the  rulers  of  Vijayanagar  as  well.  The  rule  of  tho  Eastern  Gangas 
came  to  an  end  with  a  revolt  led  by  Kapilesvara  Gajapati,  who  occupied  the  throne  at  Cuttack 
and  displaced  Bhanudeva  IV.  Thus  ended  the  long  rule  of  tho  Eastern  Gangas  over  Kalinga. 
Kakatiyas 

Telugu  speaking  people  were,  to  a  large  extent,  brought  under  one  government,  which 
identified  itself  with  their  aspirations  and  their  social  and  cultural  activities  during  tho  reign  of  tho 
Kakatiyas.  They  made  their  first  appearance  in  Andhra  sometime  in  the  tenth  century  as  the 
military  generals  of  the  Rashtrakuta  kings.  Later  they  were  appointed  as  ‘Mahasamanta’  chiefs 
of  Hanumakonda  vishaya  (province)  by  the  Western  Chalukyas  whom  they  served  as  loyal 
subordinates.  When  the  Chalukya  authority  was  overthrown  by  Kalachuri  Bijjala  in  1156-57, 
Kakatiya  Praia  II,  with  the  help  of  his  son  Rudradeva,  asserted  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  In  order  to  secure  sovereignty,  he  struggled  hard  to  subdue  the  other  feudatories  in 
Telangana  -  Gundaraja  of  Manthani,  Medaraja  of  Polavasa,  Dommaraja  of  Nagunuru  and  the 
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Telugu  Chodas  of  Panugallu  and  kandumnadu.  Rrola  II  dn-i j  m  ,tj  ■",*  ■*'  '*  ;■  ;•  r 

having  accomplished  the  chonr.bod  doram  of  his  lather,  prmi  ».med  =-!*■!*•  s«e.  ,•  ■ 

January,  1163  with  Manumakondn  as  he,  capital,  and  mt c  ,h  >  f  1  »<;.)!  •  i.v  a  ,r,  ' ,  \  <■  ,  ■ 

Rudradova  s  military  activities  rn  tin;  coastal  Andhradesa  %»•*  m  ?  t  j  <■  j  >-  i.  , 
in  1158,  the  date  of  the  Daksharamam  inscription  of  fur,  .^mmii,  cm  *  r  ,  • 
Although  it  does  not  disclose  any  political  event  attached  m  it,  m.m  ic.-g 
date  both  in  the  Saka  year  ttfJHft)  and  the  (tltth)  regnal  year  of  tf,»-  <  <  , ,,  #  , 

Rajaraja  If,  indicates  that  Rudradova  might  have  deputed  hr,  army  to  »v,.m  m.'  .  - »*, 

march  of  tho  Kakatiya  armies  beyond  tho  Ondav.  in  r,  also  r.-lnnd  e  t.  „  .  ..  .  ,  ■ 
(fragmentary)  epigraph  of  the  mintstnr,  Oangadham  in  rrirngmi . -n  .■,?  im-to,  ..  *  ,  ,  o.,  .  .  , 

might  have  given  Mudm  a  part  of  Kona  murn/,i/,f  as  gift.  *h,  h  n.v.t  »  ;  ■  , 

in  his  Hanumakonda  mscripfion  that  his  kingdom  oHritg  ?c  u.  ...  ,  >  •>  ,  - 

Srisailam  in  the  west,  the  advancement  uf  thn  h  »katiya  arm.m.  ,o  t?  .*  ...  ,  ,  A,  .  -  „  .  . 

by  the  rising  power  of  tho  Ougaya  chief,  f^endra  nit,U  ft  <7  ,o..g..  •  <  ■  •  ■ 

death  in  Mfli  arid  the  outbreak  of  the  tratneda!  war  among  Kt,  .  , 

Rudra  got  a  second  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  polifr  a!  affairs  -  f  ■  .  ;  ■  ,<  ,  -  «■  .. 

request  of  Nak.gamaraja  of  fYilnadu,  Rudra  set  out  ,oth  , 

kI'ZI  «»»  "»*«««»  is  kn  ,,.e  (,  ,  v  :  »  ■  , 

|W>Uk3<ft};,inkU,,!wU‘:f',hl‘’  •*”•>  nven  del-  ,t  „<  ,  , 

of  Dharanikota,  ami  the  Kondapadanuti  chiefs  ifW  las?  mf-n-  ,  „  ,, ,  p  ,  . 

hT^Irwi  »w !«'  ;  v  n,lri5  W“’  kiUi‘t<h>m  «•■»*■*'  vn.m.  a  t  ,  .  . 

«.  CyTJXm  ITX’T;  "•  ""  i  ■  •• 

latavadl  chiuf.  m,Jy  . . ^ ..‘.l  l)  | i’'’,';"  f  -  ”  '  '  -  -  '  - 

■ho  ,wo  d.-„)flh,W5  TOtH  . . .  I(1  hvij  ■ » 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Mahadeva  in  inn  n  ,»e  , 

prisoner  in  the  hand*  at  it'..,  v,  •  >*  '  **  1  *ne.<p.'is  ■> 

*5-  :z !  :■  . 

f  1199  is  Ganapatidr»va*s  eartmst  known  record  .  "  ''  '  n  r' 

„rrrr:::L . . . . . . . . . 

nanra,  rho  Velaria?*  k»iq.  Hnthv.svara,  isid  stnfimi  hm  rssTii  fn  w  , 

ho  em  Godavart  . . .  '  '  ;i 

nnachodi  in  ,m  "7?*  ""  * :  '  ' -t 

»uld  capture  the  island  fortress,  the  fast  strong  hold  of’ 'V-lI  >A 

'0«y.  Bui,  .Of  diplomatic  foaa^,.^ Z ZZZ  ’ 

■ ««»  u^srrer,::  r :  v.,:; 
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to  Ganapatideva.  Having  been  impressed  by  the  good  qualities  of  young  Jayana,  son  of 
Pinnachodi,  Ganapatideva  brought  him  to  the  capital  and  got  him  educated  and  trained  in 
fine  arts  and  statecraft.  Subsequently,  the  king  appointed  Jayana  as  the  commander  of  the 
elephant  forces. 


Though  defeated,  Prithvisvara  did  not  surrender.  He  fled  to  Kalinga  and  later  managed 
to  come  back  to  his  capital  Chandavolu  in  about  1206-7.  Ganapatideva  deputed  his  general, 
Malyala  Kata,  as  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Volanati  king.  Some  Tolugu  Choda  chiefs, 
including  Tikkabhupati  of  Nellore  and  Balliya  Choda  of  Kammanadu,  joined  the  Kakatiya  forces 
and  Prithvisvara  was  slain  in  the  ensuing  battle.  Volanadu  was  annexed  to  the  Kakatiyn 
kingdom  and  Jayana  was  appointed  the  governor  of  that  region. 

The  conquest  of  Velanadu  gave  Ganapatideva  an  opportunity  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
the  Telugu  Chodas  of  Nellore.  The  Chola  emperor,  Kulottunga  Chola  III,  had  earlier  dislodged 
the  Telugu  Choda  king,  Manumasiddhi  I  of  Nellore  and  installed  the  latter's  brother  Naliasiddhi 
on  the  throne.  Manumasiddhi’s  son  Tikkabhupati,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  solicited 
Ganapatideva’s  help.  Ganapatideva  marched  against  Nellore  and  after  defeating  the  insurgents, 
installed  Tikkabhupati  on  the  throne.  The  Kakatiya  army  further  marched  into  the  Chola  country 
as  far  as  Kanchi,  as  alluded  to  in  the  Kakatiya  inscriptions  at  Chebrolu  and  Gana  peswaram, 

In  another  expedition  to  the  east  coast,  the  Kakatiya  generals  covered,  in  their  march,  the 
present  agency  tracts  of  Bastar,  Chikrakuta,  Kalinga  and  the  Godavari  region.  The  Upparapalli 
inscription  of  Rajanayaka,  datable  to  1 186,  enumerates  his  victories  over  the  Manniyas  and 
Bokkera,  in  the  Aska  taluk  of  the  Ganjam  district  and  Godhumaratti  and  Padiraya  near 
Parlakimidi.  However,  these  victories  did  not  fetch  any  territorial  benefits  to  the  Kakatiyas. 
The  expedition  turned  out  to  be  just  a  raid.  The  principality  of  Kolanu  was,  until  115*8,  under 
the  rule  of  Kesavadeva,  who  was  patronisod  by  the  Eastorn  Ganga  king,  Aniynnka  Rhima  ill, 
The  Ganga  king  posted  one  of  his  officers  at  Daksbaramam  and  imposed  his  authority  over 
the  Manniyas  of  Orissa,  the  Chalukyas  of  Pithapuram,  the  Haihayas  of  Konamandala  and  the 
Kolanu  chief,  Kesavadeva.  In  order  to  assert  his  authority  in  the  Godavari  region,  Ganapatideva 
despatched  an  army  under  Induluri  Soma.  This  expedition  is  vividly  described  in  $tvuydgutt§m, 
a  Saiva  treatise  of  the  15th  century,  written  by  Kolanu  Ganapati.  According  to  its  narration, 
Induluri  Soma,  one  of  the  author’s  ancestors,  conquorod  Kolanu  and  Kalinga  in  a  single 

campaign  and  established  Kakatiya  authority  there,  which  remained  undisturbed  until  the  end 
of  the  dynasty. 


_  After  *he  death  of  Tikkabhupati  in  1248,  the  affairs  of  Nellore  again  necessitated 
Ganapatideva’s  intervention  as  the  ruler  Manumasiddhi  II  was  in  trouble.  Vijayaganda  Gopala, 

f  8®,on  °f  the  TelU0U  Cho,as*  sei20d  th®  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Noll  ore,  Added 
to  this  Manumasiddhi’s  trusted  ministers  -  Bayyana  and  Tikkana  -  revolted  against  him  and 

h‘m  °ut  of  th®  ^apitaL  ln  the  CuddaPah  rc9ion»  a  Vaidumba  chief,  Rakkasa  Ganga, 
annpSn  tMar  UmaSl^h  8  temtories'  Thus  dedrived  df  a«  hit  territory,  Manumasiddhi  It 
Inrihra  eva  for  help,  through  his  court-poet,  Tikkana,  the  celebrated  author  of 

Accnrriinn  tn  th/w*™0  anaPatideva  read*ty  conceded  to  the  request  of  Manumasiddhi  II. 
According  to  the  Nayanapally  epigraph  of  Ganapatideva,  the  Kakatiya  armies  reduced  Nellore 
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to  ashes  and,  having  killod  Bayyana  and  hkkana,  marched  further  south  Ah*-?  a  dr, 
battle  at  Palaiyaru  in  T nnjavur  district,  they  captured  Kant. hi  in  or  a!  »>  >ut  B'',:!  ’  f  -m,  tl 

Kakatiya  forces  marched  against  the  Vaidumba  chief,  Rakkusa  Ganga  and  a-*,: d  tt..-  i 

territory  to  Manumasiddhi.  Recognising  the*  ability  of  Garigaya  Rahim.  it o*  hayasfba  grurs,!  .? 
Manumasiddhi,  Ganapatrdcvn  appointed  him  as  Wihattara  Niyogadhipat!’  d.ujmt  ntn  trot  of 
seventy  two  departments  of  administration)  in  his  court.  Me  also  gave  to  Rang.gu  •  n 
region  of  Marjavadi,  captured  from  tho  Vaidumba  chief,  Hakkasa  (uig.i,  as  furmi,  M-f 

Manumasiddhi  II  was  in  double  again  in  attached  try  .lafavam.an  Rund.iM  l-.md,,*  i, 
who,  having  wrested  Kanchi  from  the  Chola  king,  Hajondra  Chnia  in,  com  «„■  had.:..,  -  s.h 
Kopporunjinga,  with  a  formidable  army  to  occupy  the  Nullum  hing-k ,m  Km-  tUM  i  f  '  #* 1 
marched  h««  forces  beyond  the  Noilom  kingdom  and  from-, tutted  as  far  h  , t[ 
the  Kakatiya  kingdom.  though  Ganapafidcva  could  repel  the  Kandyan  ?■  ,u  <,»•  ?.  ,  ,  • 

wise  to  rtiake  friends  with  the  Kndava  chief,  as  Manumasiddhi  II  di.m  m  ,  i„e:,r  ,g  m,,?:.., 
sometime  befom  u>V3  and  the  kingdom  of  Nellom  was  aone-ed  m  k.,i  ;  ,  , 

However  the  enmity  between  the  two  kingdoms  Kakatiya  and  Kandy.,  -a,;,  .. 

r  ,  °nly  tu  •»*  a  i-der  stage  i  Moapatide.g  f,  ,  ;■  mg 

face  the  situation  and  hud  tr)  mtim  from  polities 

The  rmr,M  nl  n.lfM|,fili(lnv;i  m  one  „|  |h„  lMilli.,,1!  i,;,,  ,vA  ,,, 

X?!1  11  . . «“ 

vassLL  Z  n,imMka  K"“!te  «*»  '  . .  - . .  )  . 

Tho  Koi  i*  ut  Hi,  ‘  J  ,T  yul . .  w,ls  I'""'  !>»■  ]  «.t  ••  . 

JLJ ,  v;‘^'  1  . . . it,! , 

Long’d t „,h ,  i1' M  T'1 ‘’T  faM  I»  til"  I  .  !.,  t.ti.'f.t  II,.., 

minor  chmtr.  'uj  irj,  nl'Clu  "" 

Xrr . - . . . . . . 

The  fort  of  Orugallu.  the  toumlation  for  which  was  laid  try  Hud?  ».  it<v  ,  „  ..  ... 

frr*?  M,.h  »«» -"I  -i.ua, r:;:' 

hmt  hH,h  b0th  lnmi  b¥  'hi'V  iu^'-  Jhs 

”f®d  10  C,,HI  01  ,H*  KtKWHJOM  medieval  forts  in  the  country  Auu>Vmt 
of  Ganapatideva's  administriition  was  his  choice  of  atcn  ‘  t# 

Ftochorla  Hudra  tfm  Kauanr,  r  IrV*  ?  nwtistms  and  t^t, 

unitorm  Jtj, „„„„„„„  k„,()dwn  ^  ,#|d  „  „  

aving  no  male  issue,  GanapaMovu  nnmiruitnd  fiis  voununi  ,t ,  „>t »  ,  i.  » 

succossot  to  tho  rnm»  Sl»  Jar,  ttainod  ,  ,  ,mv  «  ,  k  r'  "  ’ 

This  decision  Irt  J,  ..  T  Q<J  1,1  ^  ^  as  in  imstai^  g-,,],,,. 

s  wcision  was  not  to  tho  liking  of  some  members  of  the  mu-a  i„,1(  ,  ’ 

«  «ham«  l0!js  u(  dl  „„  J  “  7™*^,“.’'*  “fd  '-‘'".lit  wt:„  , 

was  alivo,  thoy  did  not  data  ouo»tion  »M  n /  **  f"”**'  1  ul  lu,la  ■•••  *J  it  t-  ... 

politics  in  »srrr7,.rr  . . . 

l"«  daugmor  in  all  Importom  matters.  The  old  king'  lived  ool.l  12C7  ‘  !  : 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  G.wipatidnv.i,  thu  tad....*  *•  ^  v  .  r. 

the  Kakatlya  kingdom.  The  Kakatiya  capital  a  as  i  -  n-  1  f  *  ”  i.  <  ^  ,..J 

two  weeks.  But  the  Kakatiya  qwnnrt  ?:-.l  *<•}  <■"  *  '  '  '  '  ■- ..  *>,«, 

retreat.  The  Kakatiya  forces,  making  w»r  t-i-M  ■ f  ff"-  ■  ; ;  ■: 

armies  and  captured  the  fort  of  fto<fart.ik.:t.»  tr  «  '  n  *  *■.  t*  »■■  ♦<«■; *  ><  »; ,,  ,,,n^ 

of  a  Kakatiya  gonoraf  named  Bhnii.iva  of  v-ja  > « 4 .?*.  -  .■  j  •  ,  M  w 

up  by  the  latter  in  that  fort.  As  a  unull  of  Unr.  mif'.t.smjm';  .  '  ♦  ■;■*;  •  '•  :  ?  ,  * «  ^ 

Yadava  king  was  made  to  sock  peaw  paying  wm  ■,,»  <{.,*•*■>  s,*-  ,*■  .-1  ,  *  v  ,.5  WVifi| 

and  numerous  horses,  as  indemnity,  Having  Pm*.  ?  » *>*■.»■ •  1  .  \  -•  a  >*,<  ,  &? 

a  worthy  father,  Rudrama  assumed  the  ?oy. t1  mi  .0*4,, t* •••..■/'  '  *  «•  .m-j,.,,* 

To  commemmorate  her  victory  ovw  thn  Vmj,»»a  r  i-.j  •-? «  ,  1  .1.  /•  ■  ■  ,,  -  t„j 

before  the  tempi©  of  Svayambhu  Deva  <0  mu  fur*  *  *  ,•  *  •  \  { 

herself  in  a  series  of  Rjtyagajakuivifi  mot.'u  .«»  tr,*  pm-. 

In  the  last  days  of  Ganapulftlnvit's  ivuin,  tn<?  •  f  ♦*.*.•  ■  n  *.•  •.  •.  {  ^ 

Ganga  King  Narasimha  I  of  Orissa  «mj  uAitUwi  nun  *<-«*»  ,»  <■  •,  ,  ,, ,  UH 

an  army  under  two  able  commanders  Putinay.***  .m-t  ■■ ,< ,  .*.»  .»  * 

chief.  The  combined  forces  checked  the  artweme  * y  »n*»  ,v  .  1, 

Godavari  formed  the  boundary  between  tfw  two  ►•mjdcM  \  ■■  ■..  .,■  v.i-  -  * 

Somamantri  and  the  latter’s  younger  brother  rsm/»  , ,  %v  5 

entire  Vengi  by  the  queen  as  in  the  time  of  »w  UV'<*  im  ,  j  r. ?•;<■.$  *  :>  1*  <;,s 

services,  Rudrama  gave  her  third  duAghtei  1.  ■  ,  ,;v  . v  .  a. 

During  the  reign  of  OanapatKfeva,  the  K;ty*r.*.f  n  -  fv.«»  -* 

not  only  as  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  but  1  !?•«»  1,4  »«•  -  ■  * 

departments  of  administration,  He  was  ttuukt  'KUti.wxv 
extending  from  Panugallu  in  Nalgonda  district  to  ■*  .  „:*,*.•!  ;  ? 

As  a  result  of  the  Randya  invasion,  a  prut  nt  t»^  m 
disitrict  was  lost  to  the  Vakfumba  chiefs.  a*„r  •„ ..  ,v.,  * 

Ganapatldeva's  reign.  However,  m  the  begcnnunj  «t  u,^».v  .,■>«.  •>  t„  y 

nephew  of  Gangaya  Sahinl.  ,,,,^,1  v..-,.  • 

out  a  principality  of  his  own.  Ambadewt  began  t«  ».u,t  tm,  ,  >A! 

irTme^Rondi  Tnrt  !Ln°v,?0Uri??  Me  ctbl.y.nea  M-bv,  f  j  * 

Kakatlva  amd^UrtK  k°9  ,h°  1,4A'  tr'  ‘T'-a 

Kakatiya  armies  led  by  the  queen  herself  to 

IOM?  OS  2^-*?****  ^ 

r-- ""  **  •  ■■  ■  ■  ■ 

**mmg***  ta.  km  ,  ... 

The  reference  to  tire  simuitanr.-.,.r.  ..  .  . 

leads  one  to  infer  that  both  of  them  *»,«.»«  *  ,,  ,!  '  ;’;5t , 

in  the  camp.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Rudrama  v  *  /  '  ’  ,  .  ,• ,  - 

and  met  with  a  fatal  end.  Amba-i.-.-., 


ffi\fon  4iu\  <  tiUit*r  ttv  \ n # If  *  ,w 
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the  incident,  d;i.mr.  for  h.mr.elf  thy  vintory  over  all  kings  of  Andhra  harvin  Antihm  nnhimtim 
ranamt/khP  iit\'tty,r,PUI»lh.tv,yn  thus  HiHlnnvid/*viv\,v  „  ,  .  '.  dn  AnMirtt-nh)hi pdttm 
mnflM!tlK,0  ^  f>  ro,«n  w»th  a  rebellion  of  serious 

Hwdrama  undoubtedly  on*;  of  fh**  < lrr} ...  .  ,. 

,  ,  ,.  1  1  "  l'rfMf  mii'i’,  of  the  Andfrra  countrv  f>ho  took  on 

active  part  >n  the  governance  of  the  kiiimlnm  ah,,,, a  ...  ,  ,  y'  ,m)  l00K  ,ln 

nan.0  M, '  A,l"'al  J"  11  m;ilu  and  adopting  tlto  mast;,,!,™, 
„  ,  ,  flaw  inlorviows  to  lorotunors  hc*J 

thmnU,i'o -"iti.-r' • ! .< ”■!./' Tt "'Vj ’’  . . .  '""l  ,llilh  ,h0  Stale  arid  advised 

Z,nZ  a  . .  'mu"l,,n:y  s'«  "«•  hooa-o  to  take  to  ,h„ 

field  m  per,, on  and  .o  lead  her  troop;,  ir,t  tho  enemy, 

JZZt^zzrr1, "■ . ;• ,,j  ?•  ‘*** . .  »•*•*» «,  *,..,<1™,,,, 

1  1  '  bV  h,m  I!lt!  oldest  daughter,  Mumrnadamma  wt  n.von  ,» 

mamaqe  to  a  Kak.d.y.,,  pence  named  f.Uindevu  '  iJ 

ttudMHMdnv..  h„:„v.|  no  male  issue,  sui.r,»*dnd  by  her  qmndnon  fVifwnmdn  -me  nf 
her  i*lde:.f  daughter.  Mummadamma  fm  t*  ...  ,,  ' .  ,  '  * '  rdm,  ..on  of 

.  -  *'  M  <  '  coronated  at  a  critical  time  when  the  kionOtim 

had  to  fane  Ambadeva's  mbellton  f » .. ......  >  ,  .  ,  f  m  kintpiom 

dckfutr  h  in-  f, ji <  ,,  dnnirU  Ambadev.t,  Prafapumdra  find  to 

dt.ipan.h  *  •  .orn.tanmm.ly  t„  them  fronts,  the  fm.t  to  fight  the  Pandyaa  at  Welloro  the 

m,umi  to  *a«}n  war  against  Ambadrm  at  Inpurantakant  and  the  third  to  chock  the  Sevun  i* 
m  the  wet.!  Hm  lost  no  hme  ,n  «.«*-, v thu  m,J,t;My  mf.purcef,  of  the  kingdom  dho  f,ei 

,  r*  :WKr;:’if  ,n  if<M  ^  not  k,«,Wn  how  ,t,nq  h«  IL 

V*  ;  !  u  <  *'  h'  ithf)  Mk.coMful  m  f>rataparudm*n 

on  th,!'!?,'!  ;m  !,,V4'  ,iU^  iU,H  !iiM  ‘*r,n,U!1  WHi  ,nr4al  Manuma  Gandaqrrpala 

"  *fU<< 1  *M  1,1,7  'A,t‘A  n'j  «-■<*■.!  Um  bevunar,,  Urn  K.ikatiya  army  way  |,.<|  r,v  thn 

fO»T  \a  M  **  "u  TM4  M;fr,  fU‘  !"4  ^4y  lhi}  ru,vun’1!;  but  WKAmi  tt», 

r  m'  u‘  .  w.th  H.iluva  and  Manuva  «n  the  Naichur 

t?!  Z‘. VWh.ua  krtpt  ti,„ 

rai,ld'r«'.r',.'»  ■’  ! . .  '"V‘  «*«  lm'  tuintulioti  hi  im.  lJiat.i|);irudt.i 

'utHvri.wi  ."  a  T  hi,  mo  Itd.ichcuus  dosigre,  id  ttm  Kayaaltw 

thiofl,  Sii  n'  tlv."r n  >M  '*  IU  "‘S  ;,"C""Un  10  “  "“M  '"“.'tilmut. 

*  .»rn  tfw.  ijudfi,  tfia  repeated  in*a*.;nm  ut  thu  Mupfialmans. 

Yiduv  i- llin  “  ‘;ui,;i"  1,1  l)KI".  •ili.ickiid  Oevanki,  tlio  ctipit.il  ot  mo 

CKmrim,,  ,  T'  “5  "«»a«haro*oito,a.  fYi.ttipmudm, 

■Nwiml,,'.'  .  .  H.si  dotimeo  by  toning  up  tho 

and  tuo  BK-ilir,  i.”'  *i  ■'  K,,  “  1,1 ».!».«»  a, chats.  P0.000  hoiant; 

annv  m  rar,  .*  »»*  lhal  ol  Alla-ud  dm  Khalit's 

mo  C"o,M ZiTI  \  ««  »  ■*=•**  Maca.  Upparapa*.  Tu  avongo 

kw  fared  by  top  army,  >*oa  nd  d;n  det.patpfieU  a  iargcri  army  again  in  1303  under 
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the  command  of  two  able  generals,  Malik  N;«b  M»  and  *0,1  P>«<  *...  g*.  n.i  lmj 

Orugallu  fort,  according  to  Prampacn*»ui.  continued  for  a  .-I  of  Urn’y  f..«  'My*.  ; v'.p.t# 

his  preparedness,  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  -.an  f-n  p-.v  .•  k  ->  i . h  p,„,  n,.,tyy 

annual  tribute  in  cash  and  supply  o?  hursts  to  tlm  Pun.  it  > 

Taking  advantage  of  Prataparudra's  cSiffmait»:*..  the  vu\  „iK  m  in<>  j  J:  0§ 

Nellore  and  Cuddapah  flouted  Mia  authority,  Hf.it. ipuiudu  ’amt  an  Mhg.r.mk~} 

Gonkayareddi  who  could  successfully  supprus;,  «*»*  rmrnu*.  ao  i  *•••■»-  »«■  v .<  r.a-m,,  •  n.itbi.-My 
in  the  region.  The  king  appointed  him  as  governor  of  thn  m'p.n  .-..m  ••  ••  ;i  it  !  jn 

the  meantime,  Alla-ud*din  Khalji,  solicited  the  asMhim.r*  ,ji  hr  »iup  i<  ?  -  »• ■  «■  .vm.cm 
the  Pandya  kingdom  in  tail.  Availing  hum, nil  of  the.  <01,  :*.4ti(a  «  -no 

towards  south  suppressing  tho  rebellion  of  H,w»g.»»Mlh.  Hi.  j  *  ?a  ••  *>'  .  < .  detl 

towards  Kanchi. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arose  a  mil  war  jm  i»h?  r.e-  pa  o  .*  it... 

brothers,  Vira  Pandya  and  Suncfara  Pandya  Add»-j  r,  tn;\.  *•,-  ?■  <  u 

of  Dwarasamudram,  led  a  severe  attack  on  Kan*  hi  am*  >■**■<;  ,•  »•  .•  >■.*,  a  ,  , 

Peda  Rudra  lost  no  timo  In  expelling  Hallaia't,  Dima  fmm  K.n.  n  •  u.  :  •»;  Cat-' !  V  <■  *. , ! j  jfl 
the  second  phase  of  tho  invasion,  Pratap.uudta  humntt  h.-.k  !».<>  a  ■■!  a.r.  n  «■  •  ■%!-';? «  of 
the  generals  *  Muppidinayaka,  Rochet  la  Da  Pacha,  Mai-iom  -»!.>)  :  »*  ,»  >  >,u->  tr*. 

Kakatiya  generals  succeeded  in  making  the  forcer,  of  Van  Par.  J,a  ‘Hm.a  -...norno  ic-i. icsj 
other  contender  for  the  Pandya  kingdom,  wan  m\t.i&;d  ui  it..',  in?.  v\  m  :c.-.  •  ’..v.mwwjj 
victory  over  the  Pandyas,  the  Kakatiya  QmturdK  tt.mmd  v^,u^.  .*«  o  '  -i-.. •».  *.n.g«  of 

awards  and  titles  such  as  ‘Partdyaraya  gajakm.an1  0  >rm  v<  sc.-  *■  m  »i  •  ir.».  rcnct^i 
king). 

In  1318,  Prataparudra  had  to  face  another  attack  by  id*  f.Dv..v-  ,o..  *  -,.-u  t  *  io. 
Qutb-ud-din  Mubarak  Shah,  son  of  Alla  ud  d.n  Kh.Hj.  wititn  tw,  k 

Without  offering  any  resistance,  Hrataparudhi  pa«J  U»»  n. Ate  n„  c.a.mj 

elephants,  horses  and  gold.  Ho  also  agreed  to  cede  Hdf.a  g  c-,*,  (  m.-*  i  c-,  i„u  that 
border  of  the  Yadava  kingdom,  which  was  eunguemd  tiy  tii»*  f/v/ 

in  1320,  Delhi  throne  was  sowed  by  Ghiyas-ud  dm  fughiuM,  aih>  ?,«•.) a.  .n  '  »,  .wj.oijien . 

to  Telangana  led  by  his  son  Ulugh  Khan, 

Different  accounts  about  tho  capture  of  Orugallu  are  t  j  ,f  t  r  ■  *  -  V-  i.-.'i:  ;■ .  ci’.ua*.jcr, 
of  which  the  account  given  by  Isami,  tho  etifliest  wntei  on  »tn  ?.uc,r,  i  .*■  ic.*m  c.  taken  to 
be  more  reliable  than  tho  others.  According  to  tutu.  Ulugh  Khan  i*  <«-, s  ,•>  * , urnl 
before  reaching  Orugallu  captured  some  minor  furls  like  Kuhigm  »,h  ,.,,n  Hr«  mvaatot  the 
fort  for  six  long  months  but  could  not  reduce  it,  On  amrynt  d  tim  !*g. !U%  uf  nume 

of  his  generals,  finally,  Ulugh  Khan  was  forced  to  lift  the  wi;c|*s  ang  i>  tun ta  Put  fh# 

Sultan  sent  Ulugh  Khan  again  with  a  reinforced  army  hwj  trustod  #,  m  to 

cap  ure  the  fort  of  Orugallu  and  bring  the  king  Hufaparudra  a%  . . ;  * ■,  urugh 
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Khan  came  unawares  and  laid  seige  of  the  town  and  the  fort.  The  stocks  of  provisions  in 
the  fort  being  scanty  and  exhausted,  the  Muslim  armies  could  easily  enter  into  the  fort.  The 
king  was  taken  captive.  Viiasa  grant  of  Musunuri  Prolaya,  dated  1330  states  that  Prataparudra 
committed  suicide  on  the  way  to  Delhi  whilo  crossing  the  rivor  Narmada.  The  Kaiuvachoru 
grant  of  the  Reddi  queen,  Anitalli  (1423)  confirms  the  same.  Ho  considered,  porhaps,  that 
death  was  perferable  to  dishonour.  Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Kakatiya  line  of  kings  and  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rulers  belonging  to  an  alien  race  and  religion, 


SOCIETY  AND  RELIGION 

Society 


At  the  time  of  Pulakesi  s  conquest,  the  society  in  Andhradosa  was  undergoing  a  revolutionary 
transformation.  The  social  set-up  until  then  was  largely  based  on  the  Buddhistic  thought  of  a 
casteless  society.  It  began  to  switch  over  to  tho  Hindu  Puranic  theistic  system  that  relied  on 
caste.  The  factors  that  contributed  to  such  a  revolutionary  transformation  cannot  be  delineated 
at  present  as  the  necessary  material  -  inscriptional  or  otherwise  -  is  not  availabo  in  detail. 
But  the  fact  is  there  quite  dearly  discernible.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  wo  find 
a  ishnukundi  king  donating  some  lands  to  a  Buddhist  vihira,  eulogising  tho  greatness  of 
at  religion.  But  curiously  enough,  from  the  7th  century  onwards,  wo  do  not  find  ovnn  one 
instance  of  a  donation  to  any  Buddhist  institution  eithor  by  a  king  or  a  noble  or  a  cttl/on 
Yuan  Chwang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  who  visited  Andhra  country  in  641,  found  many  vihfmm 
and  stupas  deserted  and  many  a  Hindu  tomplo  erected  at  the  Buddhist  holy  places. 


trAnrto w°!apSe  °f  Buddhism  durin9  thQ  may  bo  attributed  to  the  nihilistic 

Ml  fn  mnli9^  dt°hm,na"ce  in  that  ro,i9ion  and  sraduatly  paved  tho  way  for  a  deplorable 

certainly  mint  s’  thus  a,ienat,a9  the  Earned  as  well  as  the  lay  people.  Some  inscriptions 

ofaved  a  omminflnt  7^  i  9  CU,minatton  **  Cloning  that  tho  Kalamukha  Saivas 
played  a  prominent  role  during  this  period  in  saving  tho  people  from  being  misled.  It  was  the 

losUtrhold°olTh!UdClhiSm  T  by  thiS‘  Th°  THoravada  ««*,  which  had  already 

ZZ  wiihout  anv  Zutfr  n$  ° 7  38  th°  3rd  C6ntUry’  lin9°r0Cl  00  ,n  somo  «*» 

y  p  p  or  royal  support  upto  tho  14th  century  arid  vanished  thereafter, 

fh^n'  “T*  *"**  Pra°llCa"y  basod  P,olossio™'  ?W. 

3,,*®  l  °  '°"owad  ,h0  Ved,c  ro,l9'on  <»  "«  mtortore  wilh  II.  Brahmins  alone 

~  metem^d ^h6at°r,d  W°'°  h°nOUr0d  by  ,h°  rUl0rS'  H°WOVOr'  wi,h  ,h0  «"«*««<» 

no  o^Te  dstocln  hnrt  ?„?  C°"C0P18  aSS°Cla,0d  Wi'h  ,h0  poopl°  '  who  1111  lh°" 

Th«  ^  '  h  d  b°  accommod!!“>d  in  tho  castos  suitablo  lo  tholr  professions 

did  not  a"d  ’h°  '08'  08  Sudra8'  Howovor-  division 

neverTunctton  llth  %TZl  dd  Profossiona.  groups.  As  suoh,  tho  casts  system  could 

?  J  9  d  V  Andhra  and  wo  ,lnd  ,h0  P'O'esstonal  groups  continuing  a-, 
subsocts  In  a  caste.  Hence,  wo  find  in  the  inscriptions  ol  tho  period  the  word  as  ^  0,^ 

(eighteen  sections  of  people)  as  a  comprehensive  term  donoting  the  people.  "  * 
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However,  there  were  sects  like  'Sanies’  (warrior?-,},  ‘l.Kkatu/  idwcliciM.  T<»'ddi:,\  ‘haMipitt* 
or  ‘Kapus’  and  various  tribals  of  the  Telugu- speaking  nocanty  Aha.h  under  tin:  tourth 

caste  but  do  not  find  mention  in  the  list  of  the  eighteen  uuGtinir, 

Next  to  birth  and  profession,  it  was  region  which  ac-.c-nuntud  fur  tan, m  :,uh  du/iMum, 
in  all  the  castes  like  those  of  Karnmanadu  being  called  hamm.i.HMbnmn.i,  K.nwuK.ipu, 
Kamma-Sresthi  and  so  on.  Leaving  a  few  instances.  it  nan  he  said  that  tfw  u  order  of 
Andhradesa  in  this  period  was  a  harmonious  blond  erf  different  cm.iunan  .»•.  v».<-b  ,i%  u<u<p}u>t 
beliefs. 

Among  the  four  main  castes,  the  Brahmins  and  Urn  Vair.y.r.  nr  i"  •»!.., tr. 
rigidity  in  maintaining  their  caste  distinction.  The  Brahmin?,.  although  d.,:u*-,i  srto  ;/.•< 
the  priests  (Vaidikas)  and  the  holders  of  ministerial  position?,  tNiywgr,)  d.-.i.u-  it;  .:i  ,vr.  j,<j| 
so  conspicuous  as  in  the  later  Roddt  regime.  in  taunts  car.m,  the  ruin*.  and  ifu-ta ,,}  thu  «,uMcs 
were  discarded  in  seeking  a  new  profession.  The  great  mimsitor*,  i;fc»i  n,sn<;  idhutu  .‘.no  ! ,.-4od 
generals  like  Somayajula  Rudraya,  hailed  from  Vaidika  f.im,in“.  a  fe.^.u-  of  the 

Brahmin  sub-sects  during  this  period  is  the  emergence  of  Arudhyu  Hi  .uu>n>\  tm- 
Brahmins  and  the  Saiva  Brahmins  owing  to  the  influence  of  th*<  rm.pt*  .to*-  m  n  .  n  ;v,h y 
Panditaradhya,  Ramanuja  and  Kalamukha-Pasupnta  Adutyns 

Among  the  warrior  classes,  the  most  important  sub  caste  tfut  mum- ;«;u  door  g  u „>  h.u-,  tiyu 
period  was  the  Padmanayakas,  the  Velama  chief.*,,  who  pl»y>  d  a  p?*. .u.,n*  ot  n,k«  m  the 
post-Kakatiya  politics  of  Andhra.  A  considerable  number  of  their  famiH**.  fe  -unubnd  .r,  rtuiube 
zamindars  in  later  period. 

In  the  social  order  of  the  Deccan  during  this  period,  each  v..v,\ti  nr  %nh  *„r,to  wm,  fed  by 
a  certain  discipline  of  corporate  nature  generally  called  'sairwya  dham.u'  :tm  \amuya'  or 
corporate  body  of  a  particular  sect,  caste  or  occupation  has  its  nfguue.niiui  ui  ,v  at  ttursij 
levels,  the  grima  (village),  sthala  (place)  and  niitlu  {region}  in.?  Mm.tpr,  ».f 
and  ‘Panchanamvaru’,  for  example,  had  their  organisational  jurisdiction  »?dend«-d  n.htur,  m 
noticed  in  some  records.  The  corporate  organisation  leading  tu  religious  ,*.ud  pn  >♦»*•,* meal 
distinctions  extended  to  the  sthalas  like  Bu/awada,  KonrJap.iiii,  v,v  the  *  octroi  of  these 
corporate  bodies  over  the  respective  communities  was  considerably  effective  t„i  mount  times, 
The  daily  life,  including  the  judicial  affairs  of  the  society  m  a  whole,  nimuimid  under  the 
supervision  of  the  respective  corporate  bodies. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  individual  in  the  society  was  almost  seif  impound  by  value  at 
birth  in  a  particular  caste  or  sub-caste.  The  Brahmins  •  with  the  inception  at  those  called 
Niyogis  -  usually  had  to  take  to  the  studies  of  Vedas,  t&ntnm  and  other  branches  of  learning. 
Their  ambition  was  merely  to  achieve  knowledge  and  to  impart  the  same  tu  the  tmwamding 
generations.  The  rulers  extended  their  benevolence  by  grunting  several  villages  to  them  as 
ev  ence  y  t  e  records  of  the  period.  The  Niyogis  functioned  as  officers  in  the  sm  vice  of  the 
ruer.  nstitutions  like  Saiva  mafhas  at  Malkapuram,  Pushpngiri,  Kaieswamm  and  Lfejniilam  with 
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attached  Vidya-mandapas ,  for  imparting  education  in  several  branches  of  learning,  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Kakatiya  kings  and  their  subordinates.  Most  of  the  recipients  of 
the  grants  of  agrahdms  were  ‘ghatasasins’  -  scholars  engaged  in  teaching  Stistrm  in  the 
ghatikas  or  educational  centres. 


Agriculture,  as  in  the  other  periods  of  Indian  social  life,  was  the  main  occupation  of  the 
people  at  large,  only  a  minority  of  thorn  taking  to  the  profession  of  industries  based  on 
agriculture  and  animal  breeding.  Kampu  or  Kapu  was  the  general  term  which  denoted  the 
agriculturist,  but  most  of  them  belonged  to  the  Roddi  community.  Inscriptions  of  the  period 
under  study  do  not  reveal  either  a  Vaisya  or  a  Veiama  taking  to  the  profession  of  cultivation. 
Similarly  it  is  noticed  that  those  of  the  communities  of  Roddis,  Volnmar,.  Ekkatla,  Soyas  and 
Bantes  are  generally  taken  into  tho  army.  Vaisyas,  also  called  Sottis  and  Komatis,  wore  the 
general  traders  but  there  wore  instances  where  the  Bananjas  or  Balinjas  and  Roddis  also 
became  members  of  guilds  known  as  the  nakara,  svade&i,  para<te$i  and  rmrmimi  ptikkundni, 


Pratapacaritra,  though  a  later  work,  furnishes  some  idea  of  tho  urban  population  of  tho  capital, 
Orugallu.  The  list  given  in  it  includes  Brahmins,  ministers  and  other  dignitaries,  warriors,  ordinary 
merchants  or  Vaisyas,  rich  merchants,  Padmanayakas  (Velamas),  Visvakarmas  (goldsmiths). 
Gollas  (cowherds),  Kampus  (cultivators),  Edigas  (tappers),  Siva-Brahmanas.  Kumbhakaran 
(potters),  Pattusales  (silk  weavers),  Padma-sales  (ordinary  weavers).  Modaras  (basket .makers) 
Upparas  (earth  excavators),  Moras  (tailors),  Bestas  (fishermen),  Tonugus.  Bukkas  and  Samgaras 
the,r  specific  profession  not  known),  Rajakas  (washermen),  Vesyas  (prostitwtas),  Putaki/tivam 
(hotoliors),  Balijas  (also  called  Bananja),  and  others.  According  to  KrldMMrmm,  a  Tolugu 
pay  by  mukonda  Vaflabharaya,  the  pastimes  of  the  people  Included  cock  fight,  ram  fight, 
gambling,  snake-dances,  festivals  to  gods  and  worship  of  heroes.  From  tho  same  source,  it 
can  bo  deducod  that  hotel  business  was  managed  by  ladies  of  all  communities,  a  custom 
which  continued  in  the  Telugu  country  till  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century.  I  he  cost 
of  a  ^mptuous  meal  with  different  items  including  special  dishes  is  stated  to  be  one  ruka 

(one-third  of  a  rupoo).  All  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  people  depended  for  their  livelihood 
either  on  Industries  or  on  royal  patronage, 

min!*'!™  ?m°fastam  <rhalukya  ,0rri,ory  had  ,0  d°P°nd  onll,«|y  on  <ho  vagaries  ol  monsoon 

construct  dams  and  ,1'  ^  8"d  subordina,os  did  not  b«»°w  much  attention  lu 

cultivZn  h  1  n  1,8  rul0r8,  °n  th°  °,h0r  hand'  pa,d  S'eatcr  attention  to 

facilities  A  Lod'numh'T81  ,T!  01  l0nd  und0r  ,h°  Pl0U£)h  and  pnwidina  m!lnV  »'W«ional 

Maro  tanks  or  k„T  «  T  T*  COnS,,uc,ad  by  <h0“  and  their  subordinates. 
Many  tanks  or  Kosan  Samudrams  wore  constructed  by  Prola  I  fSamudram'  moans  son 

eTeeZnlT  8  ,ank'  P,°'8  ^  8  "U°  'Ari  fl8|a  ka8ari’  a  “'"o Itn 

Sd  Rudra  Samodmm  TOm8neia,U,°'  **«i  samudram,  is  to  remind  tho  title).  Simrlar  tanks 
ad  Rudra Samudrams  and  Ganapa  Samudrams’  wore  causod  to  bo  du9  by  Rudradova 

rate^rtmouTpir'’8,  Rochoria  ^  ** ,o  **  ^  *-  **  <**  « 

P  .  0  amous  Pakala  lako  was  constructed  at  the  Instance  of  Ganapatidava  by  his 
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subordinate  Jagadala  Mummadi,  Gnnapatidova’n  sir-ter,  M.ulnmSM  ivm-.m ,<•<’./  . 

at  Bayyaram  and  another  sister  of  his,  Kunrlnrnhn,  at  Nidigundi  and  'r  uun.u.’.t.vu  •,« 

several  other  tanks  irrigato  thousands  of  nr, res  of  land  m  M.mg  iia  ...»■•»  5,„).ty  i„  , 
such  big  tanks  they  selected  a  place  whom  a  Mmum  pav,**d  .;h  p-s,,,.  k  a»i,j  // 
dam  connecting  the  hillocks,  thereby  forming  a  mnmmr  Mac/  u»,,  ».  ?h  ifJ;. ;1,M  ,  ' 

more  than  one  tank.  The  innumerable  streams  in  the  wp,,»  fiuo-  b.  h>:!v  tUin 

to  feed  the  tanks  or  canals  (dfifei/iMw,  canal:,  along  sh*.  cur.m,  ,,i  !tit,  r  V. 

was  produced  in  abundance  in  the  fields  ,md«r  thu  tanks  and  „,v  ,,  u 

period  frequently  rofer  to  the  cult.vat.on  of  .ni  Mnd%  Master, r.  a  „,1(, 
canals  was  mainly  entrusted  to  one  of  the  village  .pa, /an,  ,  .h-i  *.«*  4,  ,  A 

who  had  .o  look  alter  .ho  up-koep  o,  „,,,  ,  T  ; 

prescribed  system  and  schedule  „l  d,:.t„hui,„„  ' 

The  economy  was  mainly  based  . . ,  , 

cotton  spinning,  was  the  most  tluunu . .  ,  ..  ,  .  h 

cotton-spinnors  and  the  clolh  made  „u,  ol  ['  T 

Polo,  who  visited  Andhradosa  in  thv  ikrum  uu  n*  <  n  - 

tributes  to  the  cloth  woven  out  of  -urh*  va  n  i  y‘  '  ( *'  ‘  w’-;**, 

k  ™  y*  ■  (h,)V  iu,lk  t’V.u,  a  af  a  a;.,),-,  ..  Uti„n 

is  no  king  or  queen  in  the  works  who  might  nut  ha  «< ,  i  »  ,  * '  '  *  lhm 

came  the  edible  oil  industry,  1,1  w<w 

Items  ■  mainly,  land,  pwtefei. ^=^Lr«^r', <T,  i”‘  '  ""  !  v'",':ul 

ss 

fn  the  Kakatiya  period  by  the  words  mam  <•/./,  ?M<M  >1M  rn,"H'5’*fv  u*.  a.vj  mj:f.k:«d 
respectively,  ml  is  *"  . - 

**?  in  any  villa9®  which  was  not  assigned  on  a  tmwmZT 

only  leased  out  on  the  basis  of  partr  Jh  ,  l  ^  »»«*  uiitiv.ium,  w 

*ca-mml  (king’s  land),  was  not  subiccted  to  J  fpftH,ut';#*  !*u<l1  ^  whk.h  cated 
part  of  brahma^ya  (gJen  "  "  !h‘?  tu  be 

proportionate  kdru  from  the  Kampus  fcuHiv^io^i  ‘  (|,wn  ,0  dhd'd,  vm  mo 

pannu  or  ar/.  in  a  grant  of  Ganapatidovi  it  i/Lj!',  hvUl  !t,)  ,lMy 

king’s  share  to  the  doneos.  ThusP<ho  tnn^rfT  T  '  !h*‘  pay  tin? 

tenants  in  any  way.  Pangs  (part  or  share/  gi-  n  if  l°  lh>?  iM  >*<*«  affect  the 

parts  of  the  kingdom  was  the  levy  in  kind  on  all  vl <?**  U  Vif  mi\v,uu*\  ,n  gune 

d&va-vrttfs  and  brahmad&yas,  otlkvated  kind?,  nkici  tiun  j?if)  ^(iStpg  lands, 

Mucu vTrUVge  In  0'fa'S  **  *M‘  ******  »  '<*"•>  « 

In  all  Villages.  The  cultivators  were  askod  to  "um*A"'  H>'W«  «ntn.mes 

and  pay  the  sale  proceeds  to  the  government  *"  "UW,C  m“  pftitnet 
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THo  second  m^iin  itom  of  oovernmi^rit  rfwmru  ***-,*,  * 

This  monotirv  fix  wv  i^iah  h«,  onuo  was  th°  lancJ  ,ax  called  pannu  in  general. 

This  mono tary  tax  wo,  ioviod  oilhor  on  the  extent  ol  tho  land  as  at  prosont  or  on  tho  yiold  ol 

the  crop.  I  he  officer:*,  used  to  visit  the  finM*  ;«  ,k„  ^  °  y  o  a  01 

be  oiid  bv  the  ruitiv-ifrwr  ,.r  ds  n  the  harvosl,n9  season  and  assess  tho  lovy  to 

be  pa  d  by  the  cult.vafor*,  its  rate,  as  wo  know  from  tho  records,  is  Generally  one  mto  or 
pahtncU  (gold  com)  for  each  puUi  of  tho  tkv  ,  ,  9  0  a  y  ono  m-  or 

oarticularlv  on  the  wet  intuit  *'  b  C0‘  TliS  ax  was  a  f,xoc!  lovY  in  somo  cases, 

particularly  the  wet  land,.,  depending  on  their  oxtont.  The  variety  of  tho  crop  was  also 

considered  as  one  of  the  factor*;  in  ,  y  ,w  vva->  ni,>° 

'  in  assessing  the  lovy  of  monetary  tax. 

the  royal  exchequer  Among  \homZ^rins  COnsidorab,°  incomo  t0 

..  '  »»u  inou., trios,  tho  oil- industry  and  tho  weaving  industry  cnn*tituen 

tho  most  prominent  in  oontribuiinn  tn  »h«  „  .  .  y  inuu*»iry  continued 

corporate  tmdm*  -fl.u  ’  7  °xch0qu0r  by  way  ol  taxes.  However,  tho 

corporate  bndn..,  culled  lel.k.vevtmT  and  'Sato  samaya’  used  to  took  after  moo  „*  «,Ai, 

commi,,,,!  at.  wttll  at.  (*,*»:., ratal  f.or  loom  tbt 

,Pay  “*  . . >•••«  ""**«««*«  and  to,  running  i,  also  Ihoy MaO  ,o  2  ^ 

sumT,  IZr  l”***,,""’  Klli11  r  ‘U!  "hi<ih  K  **  k,lowa  Bosktots  those,  they  had  to  pay 

(fl)ll  ftl^l  W f  1  # f f I  ff |t jy  fllfHf  #yf  rif  # *1# iit 1 1  a  in  t  4  r  Y 

.  '  y  ’  0  01  £Jwth-  A  similar  tax  was  also  levied  on  the  .imim* 

carponlors,  batbnir,,  wdUmnnon.  pottois,  toddy  tappers,  „,c  Ma,lu(Aclur„„  of  „  0  "* 

soa  shore  war.  also  an  .mpodan,  liJtt,„on,  „  sooms  ^  “  1  “  »’ 

%r:wni . . . . . - *• ^ o "1 

kmgi,  used  to  lovy  taxor.  the  .(|raW|„B  dovicor,) . 

ym,v'  . . »">  '««<»  ot  tt«  Kakatlya  regime  mention  hot,., as 

m««t  „  T*  "“,S08'  “ws-  ""“P  and  *»»  '*«•  Houso  tax 

ZJIZZZ .  ”  1110  h0US03 ' umnm  mh)-  m‘K**°nm  tw 

;z,‘;r^u  v,zst  tt*  .,n  ^  voisy;‘ 

like  hntnu.r  y„  V  ,  applicable  to  traders  of  other  communities  also, 

i/n  .**fbs  and  sa/n  suffrs  I  he  local  Kprwif/,  according  to  Baddena,  tho  author  of 

rr“"  “n'i  sumt  s°'0*"  °( ,h° ,woit" ooniury'  *“»  m°  w 
:',T:r:z : ,ho  r?  ^ m#  ,,kt 

ovorr.nr  .  .  '“hutohou  in  the  e.vly  ponod  monopolising  tho  land  arid 

tho  ,cr«,(|..’  „  :'ir  U  '<mi  W  dU'infl  ,h°  Kaka,ll'a  '“fl*™.-  «»  mention  in 

boc-  mo  t  ,  •"  »*  m  »«W=  *•  »»«»  pemdPs,,  „Md«i  pokkend™ 

Lr  :r  "  ,  IS  'mm  ,h0  ,8COm8  **  mo,°  *«  '»»  system  Ot  ir,«ii.,„ 

boxvl  '  ''  b/  ,h0  'f°'","ww"t  with  spocilicatlons  regarding  the  regions  ot  the 

^^Yt*,  »«*”  HI  «-•  «*«  one  guild  cooid  obtain  tanco  L  Z 
0.  ,  Hanumakonda -aihmu.  being  the  mottopolitan  trade  contra,  used  to  bo  tho  mootlno 

OmLo  “r""  *,S  S  ”>a>"S  01  OansiMlWtwa.  Bosldos  tho  capital  complex  o’ 

Utgallt,  [Wioitngaij  and  Hanumakonda.  several  towns  In  tho  kingdom  liko  Triputanftk  wt 
cchotlitkota,  votpuo,.  Umtunaiiu.  Magauia,  the  capital  towns  ol  all  nidus  and  smalm  worn 
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(i  .  .■  .1  ■  1  'I, 

places  of  business  whore  the  government  used  to  conduct  i*;< iui, u  f.s f •-  t.*  *.i,« ;tJr%  kjr,t| 

market  yards  for  storing  and  soiling  the  merchandise  r.p<»i,:nl  *  >ffr- d»*v.-jj„it*"j  .«•,  >,ntnk,M 
tirpari  and  karanam  whose  respective  dutius  won;  to  coiled  tdi.  u.  .r, n>»-  iijf ,f  {,} 

duty  and  to  maintain  the  accounts,  were  appointed  of  every  rnaiFd  pis-.*  j  ,-j  ,, 

Sea-borne  trade  was  also  very  active  dunng  the  Kahabya  n'tjiir*-  as  ,d«-dri<  t  y 
charter,  issued  by  Ganapatidcvn,  offering  protection  to  itm  *,»<,»  h  ,nh.  for,  fhfJ 

commodities  of  trade  at  this  port,  as  mentioned  in  the  r*vord  a*-!,-  d,g,<Mdv  !Jr;H 

sandal,  camphor,  pearl,  ivory,  rose-water,  copper,  **»n< ,  i  Mercery,  Uw  i,  mV  h-umu,  . 
perfumes,  pepper,  aroca-nuts,  cloth,  etc  Ihm  rmnwiai  rate  d  oet:,  >•,  dd.d  v,  ,)r„.  jf1 
thrity  on  all  exports  and  imports  Besides  Motupaiii,  hrr.hnap >v, 
important  sea-port  in  those  days, 


We  have  no  direct  evidence  to  av.ac.n  the  rate  of  « ,  -j  •  ,lljr , },  ,.  ^i;| 

regime.  It  is  In  some  cases  men  to  be  double  p?!,i:,*.d  s .. ,  p...  j  ,.  *■ *  ,r.  A,.|»  <t,, 

seller  had  to  pay  the  sumka  on  the  same  ,m. ole  a  ,-h  ,g  y  ,r  ,  ,  ,/W  .,hiA,i 

that  Ganapatidova's  minister,  Dochana  Brnggadn,  uffwd  to  g-  ,  f?  ,  t  »»„.  * ,  , ,, 

sales  and  purchases  of  ail  articles  -  gram.  burnt}!,  and  nh»^p  .r  m..  ,ri«a,  .g  ,(tii 

for  the  merit  of  the  king.  From  the  Motupalii  record  ;i  i>.  om  «.  -a  p...  ,.iT„  4i4 

was  one  in  thirty  on  some  article:;;  but  one  vna  m  mv.ii  -  t  v-,.  ,v 
hundred  and  sixty  -  seems  to  be  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  ochc.r,  n^nv,,  ; 1t  „  !t.mi 
marjavJsMu  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  inscriptions  of  the,  pern.d  ,})  )m?  ,  I(»  %u!,m 

Our  knowledge  in  this  regard  is  based  on  the  records  d  g»fv,  d  uw>«»  u,  m,,  p-re.vs 
may  not  in  all  cases  represent  the  actual  rate  of  duty 

Thero  are  definite  evidences  that  a  kind  of  standard  t.yshsrn  .  t  ,\,-t.;i  .p,  ;u ??t 

u  ltV°9g0| in  tf,i&  pC,,w1'  A  Wi  V.-O,-*  I,”;, A, V 

m  ?  r°f  dlscovo,V  01  »*  Ktu.rHlav.,11,  ,,  ,  1( 

rea  ^  t9?^  'D,ayI1'9aia  s,''”‘ul  »»>  N  H  m  ..... ...  . . .  mo 

***!'■  "U*"d0“  "“d  •«»> 

all  these  beina  'a  Hon  to  ot  oh3  ^?  CW,f'  **n<J  f,wfApau«jm  Daya  g.ga  !»>r*  n»u«»ug  ftf 

.he  J  . . .  -  --  - . . 

same  analoov  vnlum^ru  ^,1  P  U  Wl,h  tfm  tmi  h.nuu  pal.  gf;ada'  t  «)  the 

mada  (also  called  aadvina^lTih™**  f5°  r,WlS0£l  U,l,,u  •  kw»>.  f.am u  etc  flw 

boar),  four  lotus  symbols  in  th«  i  °  ^0Cl  Ct)’n  uf  m  i!  u-,!!,'hninj  nimbn  \n:vm 

l?  fl  1  y  b  8  ln  the  im  corno,a  »d  the  tetmrn!  Da, » 

and  below  the  variha  image  respectively  fh«  *  }  1  ’  J  k  1,JU 

coin  with  the  same  printlr^ortTbLr  tZ  ^  W4,’h  !,!V  ^ 

and  visa,  respectively  half  one  fourth  ann  «  .<  **'  pMtm 

the  records.  *  hc-s  xieenth  of  a  tukn,  frwjuMotiy  hurt  meouw  in 


flr4»'*n  »imt  i  nj  it  r  Avtlhi  4 


*•  *  Uisum%  m 

liehgum 

Tin?.  peond  in  Andhra  Mif.ftjiy  k  lfW^,  ,  . 

several  rehrjin  <;!;i!ij!,tl  <,fi.int|tr,  *  0  30  a  rcm‘Wkfiblc  Ode,  for  it  witnessed 

Th,)  .{,  no!  y  to  undmH^H  „  . 

apfjroar.tL  Ha*  vs,.m!  MmMwm  hn*,nd  un  Viif„  '  ‘  !"  '°  baSIS  of  the  traditional 

was  nniy  vipmin^/vM  hy  \h».  Aryan  fra*J»ttori  "«  V  °  "**  'V°  *°  S0Ulh  ,ndian  Cu,,uro  hut 
model  od!a>;  than  j.mu,.  ai  oM;,iy  ^  '  r°,njIKWJ<j'  bV  and  larfJ‘h  a  theoretical 

to,,,, 1  J,ltrum;  "  ;‘‘  0  v3,’8,*wte'  “*«* 

1(1  the  «*., I '<f, ;!:<•.  t-an,  m,sv>.%  ’  * }  advancement  of  the  Hintra?; 

rulmq  Ado  tu.  ,,y,,,£  .  f  ..  .*  10  ,fM  ,?P«''dunt  |M;i»untg  trader;;.  I  ho  new 

«* . .  -  ",o ^ — 

~  ■ :  ,11: :  1  tv*-  ,mi *“* 

pnopA  Sht-.n  Jh  ,,f  n  *  p,,r,fy  the  fomnt  and  pastoral 

society  A1.  tc.-v  .  .  ,  '*  them  into  the  rjmmral  Hindu 

IHm-.m,  ,d,.n  ,f,5.  ^  'J  ^ ««««•»  nphimiof  r, ,1k, ton.  htmnu: 

A,V:  '  ?  ’5”*  '"•  a-r,-  t ‘ tuV.lunnMcVth,, *‘fKl tnfU,,f  WH,n,wl 

,w"  :* . . .  . . . 1  . . . .-'..mi  . . 

J!?Z7~  71  **;??***? **  °n,,m  «-•  •»»»• «. «».. .... 

. •' j 

Wf>»V  t! ,  >t ,  t\V\  i  t*  in  -I  |  i  iS  ,  *  w  ^  Viiifiy, 

"Wl.llv.ll  1:1.  ....  „  ,-,n  „  .  ’  '  Jy  1  ,!'I'|U":'  10  ,hl>  H.Kl.Hl"  .1.1..  Ill  I  111,! 

. . . . . . . .  "•  ,r::'  ’  . . . .  ^  * 

Mas, . . . . .  „ .. ; ; ,,  *  ^  •nl  #>«  «»*«,...  a 

. '  . " •’ l,w  **U«a  that  Jmmm.  ll.,il.lhKm  Kiuv,,.„,  ,,,„ 

nil  iv«  .I.,...  v  i  ’tin  Uit.matu  and  honaj  hu  rnadq  donation-  tn 

. . .  I..,.,,  . . .  ,  r 1 ,  ,  ;  T  ‘  ,mcs  v»n“W“  «w» 

W"  ““"■"“■■'t.  •«  a  oop.iMlu  itiliqion  In  AnUhrattaw 

"•■  upio  11.0  un,  W1,„u,y 

'  :  ;  :  campiiiqns  oMho 

. .  . . . . 

Auya,,, *  ”,  •'■■■  .«...!.uu«,|.  mh,,b,lii.iit!U  anti  ondownd  will,  u,,i„te 

>y  »  44htl„  ft  iff,  »,'?<,  i.‘1  fh|(  founder  Of  II  in  Viii'irti  i„,  i  r*i  1^, 

CWii.if;.,,!,.  5  ,  .  ,  ,  . a.v.,.  i,f  }f„,  yWJq,  ,jflw  vA  Cdtalukyas, 

i.;;,.,:.  '  ■  *vt"  . . . . . . . 

,*  u ...»  u  A»m»m  ii,  Jm  vrnada  «UCh  «  Knlpkabharano 
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Jinalaya  at  Maliyarnpudi  and  a  Jain  tempi©  and  a  vbsbcH  ot  Bo/wada  worn  conducted. 
Ramatirtham  in  the  present-day  Visakhapatnam  district  was  ft  flounshiw)  cnntrn  of  Jamisni  In 
those  days.  In  the  Rayalseema  region,  the  Rashtrakuta  kings.  Amoghav.imha  il  and  Kr.shna 
II,  liberally  patronised  Jainism.  During  this  poriod,  some  places  in  Andhra  uioh  as  Bmcavoiu, 
Danavulapadu  and  Hanumakonda  were  famous  as  centres  of  Jainism  Boring  the  time  of 
Vemulavada  Chalukya  king,  Arikesari  II  (930-955),  Tribhuvanatilaka  mmtU  war,  bu.i!  and  24 
‘Thirthankaras’  along  with  ‘Cakresvaris’  were  installed  by  Jinavaliabhn.  biothoi  of  the  famous 
Kannada  poet,  Pampa.  Baddega,  another  king  of  the  same  line,  constructed  Uubhndhama, 
a  Jinalaya,  and  appointed  Somadeva,  a  famous  Jain  poet,  as  its  pontiff  fhn  feign  of  the 
Kalyani  Chalukyas  witnessed  the  growth  of  several  Jain  centres,  w.  Uotinmuvu,  Bodhan, 
up,  Kolanupaka,  Pedakodumuru,  Togarakunta,  Vardhamanapumm.  Thumbaiam,  etc  They 
were  endowed  with  rich  donations.  The  early  Kakatiyas  built  the  famous  t’ndmnkshi  temple 
at  Hanumakonda.  Kadalalaya  vasadi  was  constructed  at  the  same  pU.n  during  tb.r  mign  of 
Prola  II  (1116-1157)  and  it  was  repaired  by  Gangadham.  a  mini;, ter  of  Rudmdwn  in  spite 
of  the  persecution  by  Saivites,  Jainism  managed  to  survive  and  gam  inspect  at  the  Kakatiyn 
court.  Appayarya,  the  famous  writer  of  JinMm  Kalyinfibhymluywn  was  patmnisnrj  by  Kakati 
Prataparudra. 

The  contribution  of  Jainism  to  Andhra  culture  and  society  m  mtmuiMbin  Some  of  the  Jain 
teachers  were  well-versed  in  occult  practices  which  attracted  the  common  people  towards  this 
faith  and  served  their  psychological  and  religious  needs.  But  gradually  Jainism  had  to  yield 
ground  to  Saivism.  The  contemporary  inscriptions  and  liteiature  ruflw.t  the  fia.va  Jama  conflicts 
and  persecution  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  non  Vedic  sects  such  as  Jaimcm  declined 
steadily.  This  was  graphically  described  by  Palkuriki  Somanathn.  in  tut,  f'mrfttatfitihyit  Ctmrn 
and  Basava  Purinam.  Many  religious  crusades  were  conducted  by  Basava  m  Karnataka  and 
the  three  Panditas  -  Sripati  Pandita,  Mallikarjuna  Pandlta  and  Mancana  Pandit.i  in  Andhra, 
Mailikarjuna  destroyed  the  Jain  establishments  in  Vardhamamipuctm  and  Buddhe-t  monasteries 
at  Buddham.  The  Kalacuri  generals,  Viragoggideva  and  Virupaksha,  dm.frnymj  the  Jam  abodes 
in  Karnataka  and  western  Andhra.  The  former  held  the  title  ‘Jama  gau.t  dhumakntu',  'Jama 
phanl  vainateya’  and  'Jaina  kuthara’.  Even  the  sculptures  from  places  such  as  Pudwr,  Alampur, 
Tripurantakam,  Kolanupaka,  etc.  present  not  only  the  scones  of  Uaiva  Jaina  nonb.ct  but  also 
its  impact  ort  contemporary  life. 

Thus  Saivism  became  the  most  popular  and  predominant  religion  m  the  mndmval  period, 
Among  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  of  Vengi,  Vijayadtfya  l  (763  770)  and  VijayadUy.i  li  (BOB  847), 
Chalukya  Bhima  and  Ammaraja  II  were  great  patrons  of  Saivism  in  the  Haynimeoma  and 
Telangana  regions  the  Western  Chalukyas  and  their  subordinates  such  m  the  Knnduru  Chodos, 
the  Polavasa  chiefs  and  the  Mudlgonda  Chalukyas  patronised  Saivism.  it  *&  to  bo  noted  that 
It  was  during  this  period  Srisailam  became  the  chief  centre  of  Swvisrn  along  with  its  four 
main  gateways  -  Tripurantakam  (east),  Skfdhavatam  (south),  Ummmiho^wamm  (north)  and 
Alampur  (west),  it  had  four  other  subsidiary  gateways  :  Eloswjmim  (northeast),  Somalia 


p-t»1 1  v’a  ',!  1,1  r  V  '■'  *  ■" 

iftMoin  8/ 

(southeast).  Snnrj.uoor.A'nuiti  (northwest)  and  Puchparjiri  (south-west).  Tho  Kakaliyas  became 
Paratnmuihuuv  ira.%  m nor*  tn»*  hum  of  Hutu  I  and  their  reign  witnossod  tho  growth  0f  sectarianism 
within  Baivto  rnnn.r,!,.  nr  dm  if.  ff«,  pnnod  several  sects  in  f>niviRm  lho  Kaiamukha,  Pnsupata. 
Viraraiiva  and  A»ndhyw  Bmvn  along  with  their  subjects  flourished  in  Andhra. 

Th«  HtimuMn  school  of  W.m  established  «,  centres  in  Andhra  during  tho  time  of  tho 
Chalukyas  Of  Vnoq,  Bmy.  *««„  d.vrd.*d  .ntn  two  schools  :  S.mha  parishad  and  Kakthi  parishad. 
Tho  Kalamukhas  bmmvn  ;n  l:.mt,ik<»uvmia.  Ihu  tadikonda  .ascription  of  Ammaraja  II  (c; 
950)  tumisno*.  ws  /.-!*,  Wo  a-  n-g  of  Kwlamukha  Imu  of  teachers.  Bo/wada,  Chobmlu, 
TatWwmJa.  vnn.wMv.rrt  Pm, a  and  Uu-.Msn  with  its  mam  rjettuvays  worn  tho  famous  centres 
Of  tho  Knkimwkha  ‘.u-.'-o i  ,,t  m  Andhra 

!fm  Pa*. or.  rtu  r»u*.  the  rubiest  brunch  of  Gaivism.  It  war,  founded  by  lakulif.vara  of 

Gtijaraf  <r,  tor  M  <  m.i.uy  H,  tl  ?<  t.me  .,.f  t ,hulukyu  Vrghnuvurdhana  III,  it  entered  tho  Andhra 
region,  as  a’.t-M-i  fa  n.s  i  Mm  grant  It  gradually  attained  strength  by  tho  iPth  century, 
Tho  Pusupafas  nm.mr  m  /■..■ini  Mm/onm/a  and  hold  tho  view  that  putt  (Biva)  relieves  fw.u 
(indiwluei)  finm  ;u',u  a!  tho  ,v,id,  thn  Paswpatas  am  of  two  schools;  tho  Vuidikas 

<inil  tentuka  *  But  mg  V m  Terns  td  i » iiMp.itidovu,  Ciolaki  Guivtsm  won  predominance  and  .oval 

< . . . 

tfiktm  t ir r a ;» 4 1 i* it'./  fn.n,  msvmw.um  Siva,  tf a?  chief  pontiff  of  CJoMki  Hhittm  of  Andhra  Dosa,  Bin 

Maikapurem  ;nv,.wpr,M,  haammiM.  d,t!-d  ibbt,  mfws  Jo  a  gift  of  two  villages.  MandatJarn 
and  Volag-ii  -.d*  fa  h»-t  \  j  *  •  ?  a.  .*■  ah  *  *  .>a:,nd  tho  establishment  nan  inly  V.swunatha  { iolaki  at 
Miinrfadam,  .hang  *>!».  a  b-iuyin  num„,j  hmisnit,  a  V.idm  school,  a  V.dyamandapa  and  a 
matwmty  Imit  ?t-r,  na,lf;  wstwi.  basrd  mi  Buddbasn.vism,  a  Va.dika  branch  of  Pasupata 
sect,  behoves  fh.»!  tr.o  :;.o.ihati  «  an  i.m  aUmrwnd  by  tho  worship  of  Biva  alone  without  any 
intemwjiJMfy,  n.tf'M  'ndi  M  ld,.«i!.na  homa^<mWia/>adf/haf/,  wnlUtn  by  Bomanambhu,  one  of 
tho  tiMchtm.  id  u-an  .'am,  aw.  an  aoJhunty  on  fiulaki  saivean.  fhn  ar.rajtm:*  atmooiathd  with 
this  twtihil  writ r  -4  'Mahamayuia  .Jan  tnpwn  was  their  st.onghold  from  tfiuro  niiMaorurmr. 
mm  hunt  to  Amjbta  and  id?'. a  f„ads  of  south  ImJuj  they  profsigatmi  thou  faith  through 

tho  mtlun,  «iu;ak(  mtfhv,  at  1  addmiapudi,  PurfakallhfiaHi.  fnpurantakam,  BrismUn. 

Pondatur,  fianpavaram.  ^utagadifa,  Walesvaram,  Ktiammampalli,  Kamtjhamfralom.  Pushpa(|in, 

Mandadani,  otu  m»h<  nstabi'sfard  thmugfiout  Andhra  under  tiro  mflucmco  of  Vinwmiwara  Biva 
and  h.s  ...  ... 

Bin  ‘..iusu-  ’.f'/.or, .  and  If  a*  batoht  maffrnv  WMfci  cm  the  dddlino  by  tfto  end  of  thu  mjh 
century  because  of  fhn  anvancvnmnt  of  Vardmavitirn  in  coast.it  Andhra  and  tho  leaning?;  of 
tho  rulers  towanSc  the  'Bmahha'  t«yMom 

Tho  Kapai.ka  stjr.t,  wfmfi  bMiongs  ip  tho  fantric  whbdl  of  Saivism.  had  its  hold  in  Andhra 
by  the  /th  oontiity  l  hoy  wore  other  vase  known  as  Simim.  They  worshipped  nuirtant 
0rms  01  K,vrt  A’*  Uhairava  and  Mariara  and  also  Sakti,  They  oven  conducted  human 
sacrifice*  Srddtra*  mm  of  twwther  Tantnc  scttool  of  Saivism  who  believed  in  yogic  practices 
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and  were  said  to  be  proficient  in  rasavidya  (alchemy).  They  claimed  then  dur,a;mt  fram 
Adinatha,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Siva.  Shuailum  and  it;;  <. into* aye  functioned 
for  sometime  as  the  centres  of  these  Tantric  schools. 


Though  contemporary  records  in  Andhra  do  not  refer  to  the  actual  wnnf  'Vuacaiva*.  the 
works  of  Mallikarjuna  Pandita  and  Palkuriki  Somanatha  bear  timttmnny  to  if.  pmvainnco, 

The  Virasaivites  condemned  Vedic  rituals  and  practices.  Viranaivtcm  dm  nan  Aiyam/c  (nadicos 
and  hence  was  called  AgamSnta  school.  The  system  believer,  that  PaniMva  n,  ttm  supremo 
deity  and  that  the  final  goal  of  the  individual  is  lingi'mga  mmimava  that  s%  ach«*vnd  throng 
§atsthala.  Bhakti  is  the  final  means  of  deliverance.  This  school  lad  by  Racava  piufuimdly 
influenced  a  section  of  the  Andhra®.  Virasaivism  won  over  the  othm  :;.uvitn  ?.«?»,!%  at  bmwnfum 
and  its  gateways  by  the  end  of  the  Kakatiya  rule, 

The  spread  of  Aradhya  Saivism  was  due  to  the  efforts  put  foitli  by  'Pandita  traya*  (the 
three  Pandits).  All  of  them  tried  to  uphold  the  efficacy  of  Rivn,  bivabhnkta:.  and  bivabhakti 
through  miracles  and  even  militancy.  Sripati  Pandita  converted  Midi  Jam?,  ,»*.  Anantapala, 
the  Dandaniyaka  of  the  Western  Chalukyart  King  Virkamnditya  VI.  to  Jtaivr.m  Mallikarjuna 
Pandita  (1100-1185)  was  a  resident  of  Daksharama.  Inspired  by  Um  Nayanao.  of  familnadu. 
Mallikarjuna  had  shown  militancy  in  the  propagation  of  his  faith,  His  work.  n,vautm^um\u 
reveals  the  essence  of  his  philosophy  which  is  similar  to  that  of  dm  Pusupatas  Ho  propounded 
dualism  in  Saivism  (Saiva  Dvaitam).  While  Bnsnva  upheld  dwotionaimm.  Maiiikantm.i  triad  to 
reconcile  Brahminism  with  devotionaiism. 


Vatshnavism  which  was  in  a  nascent  stage  in  Andhra  dur.ng  the  nadim  pad  of  this  pm od 
began  to  bloom  with  the  advent  of  Ramanujacharya  (tOKMia/),  Ha  u«»m>  UtMnuUga  based 

°njDtVedan!IC  tradtl0n  t0  propa9Qto  his  faith‘  Ho  ^mck  a  compiunimo  between  Mi.ihtninism 
and  Bbagavatism  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  Vaikhanana  and  the  Pam  haiatia  pchuois  of 
Vaishnavism  He  propounded  Srivaishnaviom.  He  uphold  the  a, mm  of  duvut.nn  and  converted 

hi  ImT  °  S^fiS|?naVaS  and  altow0d  evon  ,h0  fifth  cactn  Unmnmm;)  into 

th©  temple  on  certain  festive  occasions. 


through  hCvLTh,UTr  el^0rat0d  and  mad0  P0Pu,i“ in  ^  ,,l  Patnad. 

or  nrartire  hi  I  <XB'  lh®  WOrd  v!,a  "“I  denote  IhO  milll.rnuy  in  |)lopII()al»n 

have  teen  aBUil!P.n.|en,S  'd00l°9y  W''h  S°VC,!"  socl°  ,U"'I1UU“  Ho  appom  to 

^*£1^  ¥  lh°  ? °hinS8  "0I  °"ly  Ma"unu|’'  |JU|  'te'  <"  n«swa  and 
Tad  ^Zonlam  ee  .fav  Pa'"ad  Wh°“  00'‘,,  i.  r„„„5lor, 

a  matrimonial  relations  with  lho  Kalachurls  of  Karnataka,  who  worn  aa.it  t..  bo  Vai',lin-ivitcs 
Brahmanaldu  ottered  'dasanama'  and  'ucohtet-™'  r-  ,  v.ii.jinavra. 

Vlravalsnavas.  He  opened  the  ChannakoZa  lint  !VT'S  cu' K;t1  ,hcm  ln,° 
to  the  fifth  caste  w*  nn)  annakosava  tempi©  at  Machwia  to  the  people  belonging 

(c&pakudu)  practice  Hi*  y  ®ncoura9ed  int0fecast0  marriages  but  also  'intwcasto  dining* 

cdpakudu  was  attributed  to  h T  ,r°0tOd  wi,h  contompt  py  tha  traditionalists,  His 

be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  battle  of  Karemapudr  (1176*82). 
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Vaishnavicm  progmscud  in  coacial  Andhra  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chalukya  Cholas 
and  thoir  wiboruIrMtm,  f  van  during  tho  tinges  of  the  Kakatiyas,  several  Vishnu  temples  under 
various  name',  of  the  deity,  such  as  Prar.annakosava,  Sri  Narasimha,  etc.  were  established 
and  endowed  with  hudh  quint:,  Swum I  subordinates  of  the  Kakatiyas,  like  the  Viriyala  and 
Chap*  famiiim.,  wens  V.ir.hnuvitev  Nulluro  Chodas  and  other  local  chiefs  such  as  the  Tolugu 
Pallavas  e*f*!?,dud  their  patronage  to  a  certain  Margam  Pahimdimukkala  Tiruvongalanatha,  a 
Vaishnuvn  Uinr.huf  Nullum  and  f  impair  became  chief  centres  of  Vaishnavism  from  the  timo  of 
Ramanuja  Manga, agin,  Manheda,  Grikakulam,  Sriktirmam,  Simhachalam,  Ahobilam,  Bapatla 
in  coanf.ti  Andhra,  ? turn* juga-Hi.  MaMala.  I  mgagiri  in  Tolangana  and  Nandalur  in  Rayalseema 
became  fhu  mrm.Mmg  neat',  uf  Vaichnavtcm, 

fhoudh  thn  .tntvjii.f^  . if  , .maltha  movement  can  bo  traced  back  to  the  times  of  tho 
Qtw(tmvni‘„u,i>,,  .1  /m-,  during  the  f 'uranic  age  that  attempts  wore  made  to  combine  the 
doctrines  amt  pr.mtf. »<%  nf  v.iichnuw.m  and  Baivicm.  Acharya  Sankara  was  a  groat  champion 
of  the  r.y.H-m.  whi.,h  !>;.-}  tn  imuuiimIm  and  to  encourage  coexistence  of  tho  various  Bhakti 
movement',  it  aSu  uiinwed  tl,n  imd-fiunal  Vwkc  sacrifices  while  advocating  monism  (Advaita) 
of  the  Upamuh.H*.  With  a  view  to  bung  about  a  mconeilation  between  tho  devotional  schools 
•  Saiva  an* t  Vm^maua  a  unit  uf  Hanham  came  into  vogue  and  was  championed  by  Tikkana 
Somayaji,  »*.  »*.  dim-  r-;  ,n  in-,  fin..  *nik,  M;th,ihh'inttumu,  which  ho  dedicated  to  that  God. 
The  mcpui.t  nut  w.»%  Miu.vs  to  life*  ana  Sumayajr  by  tho  Kakatiya  ruler,  Gannpntidovn,  clearly 
proves  tti.it  trm  *‘-aM?;ya\  though  Gai/ituc,  patronised  tho  Smartha  tradition  also. 

Saivictri  and  VnrJm.w.m  fuuctionrd  a*;  two  parallel  currents  of  tho  Bhakti  movement  In 
south  inb'.i  ihn  HSiakft  tnnvtnmmt  in  medieval  Hinduism  shaped  tho  culture  of  the  time.  Tho 
Sawn,*  and  VaiMiiuah)  and  thnr  followers  practised  and  propagated  the  cult  of  Bhakti 

Singing  and  dancing  and  by  conducting  pilgrimages,  Tho  devotional  hymns,  teachings  and 
commentate;:,  funnwf  Hie  cum  of  rehgiMin  literature!  of  tho  period.  Tho  devotional  sects  were 
very  simple  m  thnr  dnctnrm  an«J  agpuaGd  tn  tho  ordinary  people  since  they  mostly  used  the 
spoken  language*,  m  the.r  pmar  lung  tho  doctrine  of  salvation  through  love  and  devotion 
eliminated  none  but  emtuaced  nil.  in  other  words,  tho  main  characteristic  of  Bhakti  movement 
was  its  opwtnur.s  which  resulted  tn  it:,  universal  appeal  without  regard  for  caste. 

Intimately  commuted  with  the  devotional  suets  was  the  institution  of  temple  which  cam©  into 
existence  as  the  mmtm  *»r  all  religious  activities.  Tho  sectarian  leaders  and  tho  teachers,  such 
as  Ramosvam  KtmfiiA  of  Kaiamukha  school,  and  Santa  Siva  of  Abhinava  Gofaki  associated 
themselves  with  great  t.-mpj.-, 

Tho  Brahmin*,  an*!  fh.>  •,w.i,in.i!i  loaders  also  helped  the  rulers  of  medieval  Andhra  in 
extending  tho  agran  :  ,v.. :  «  msts  wore  cleared  and  pastoral  lands  wore  brought  into 

cultivation,  tho  Brahman,  succeeded  in  organising  the  natives  as  the  tenants  and  temple-servants 
grading  them  into  cactus  and  sub 'Castes.  Puranlc  theism  was  greatly  used  for  integrating 
the  tribal  and  pastoral  people.  The  uvmAm  concept  was  used  for  tho  acculturation  of  those 
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natives.  The  folk  deities  were  treated  as  avatilnu;  cither  of  Diva  nr  Vr.tinu  Him  tub,*!  (^}I{)0S 
such  as  Eilamma,  Ekavira,  Kakati,  Mailaramrna.  Mallanna.  BiMpp.t,  rb.  A»*m  idrntifind  with 
Parvati,  Durga,  Siva,  etc.  in  this  process  of  acculturation.  tnb.il;.  :.unh  ,r  ihn  Hny.iu  mm 
drawn  into  the  society  as  the  cowherds  in  the  temples  they  gradually  m\o  to  the  position 
of  ‘mahamandalesvaras'  in  the  state-services.  Similar  if,  thn  n,r,«*  wvitii  thn  Puisndm,  .vim  fOS0 
to  occupy  the  offices  of  generals.  The  Chenchus  were  given  a  pnimmont  min  in  tim  ritualistic 
activities  of  the  temples  of  Srisailarn  and  Ahobiiam, 

The  temple,  being  the  cult  centre,  its  construction  wa tmatnd  a:th  high  »“,t»mm  and  as  a 
matter  of  social  status  to  the  patrons.  The  Bhakti  movement  ,!•;<)  un«*  t«*mps»;  v.jtti  the 

other  through  pilgrimagos.  The  tradition  of  pilgnmagu  -Aar,  vm  ,■  v.rli  u\*’d  by  ttm  rukr,  7he 
temple  centres  became  political  platforms  for  the  propitiation  of  my.tl  awthmity  innumerably 
epigraphs  found  at  these  centres  testify  the  above  fact  Duvet  ui  i^a  and  Vaiuhiuva  lumpies 
were  constructed  in  the  modieval  times  and  a  particular  style  v.m.  f.tvuwmd  by  imUi  dynasty. 
The  famous  ‘Pancharama*  temples  at  Amaravati,  Dakfiltaramam,  Puiak-T  God.>p „d.  f^nmavaram 
>  and  Samarlakota,  Bhimoswaram  wore  constructed  duunq  the  <  .tsuiuky.i  tin !»•■•.  Among  the 
Kakatiya  temples,  the  Ramappa  temple  (Pnlnmpog,  Ihouf.autj  Pii’ar  tempi*?  rHanunukontta), 
Bhadrakali  temple  (Warangal)  and  the  group  of  tempos  at  NugnUpurtu,  PiU.iUnum  end 
Ainavol  are  note-  worthy. 


The  south  Indian  warrior  groups  lent  their  gwnmm;,  support  t.»  it„?  5m;, {>>.<• 
Kubjavishnuvardhana  granted  the  village  Kafvakonda  in  Vicukhaj  .ip ,ai  t;  d/.tm  t  \ ■,*, , ,  f5t, turning 

who  were  proficient  in  Vedic  learning.  The  fmtikfmdu  tn%uiptMfi  nt  Amm.tf.ipt  mf.-m  to  tire 
gift  of  Tadikonda,  Ammalapundi,  Asuvulap.irtu  and  GnUnpundi  village.  u*.  g.v.ib/mi/a  to  the 
temple  of  SamastabhumnMraya  Umamaheswanmwami  for  it-,  mm ivatmu  mimhstmiJmn  and 
maintenance.  The  Kayastha  chief,  Jannigadeva,  qmitfurj  the  vilUgu  v^n.Uhu  to  ?;,tnt;»!,iy.>di»„ka 
for  establishing  a  matham  and  a  v^yftmundnim  at  tatii,tm  During  thu  h.iMtiya  mky  forests 
were  cleared  near  Mantrakuta  (Manthona),  Hantimakonda,  At.jii.tt  ..to,  h  umumn.igat  and  other 
regions  and  new  agrah&ras  were  formed,  fhe  Brahmins  worn  iindrd  tu  kiiimj  i u«a  urttiutiients, 
The  Pithapuram  plates  of  Virachodadeva  refer  to  the  m.ubii-jimt-nt  noun)  t,i  Vn achoda 
chaturvedi  mandalam’  in  the  deltaic  lands  of  the  Godavari  to  wt m;h  bbb  bmbm,n  tamiiws  from 
Gauda,  Dehala,  Dravlda  and  Madhyadosa  were  invited,  Vuvusv.im  Dm*  mviimt  the  Huihtruns 
from  Gauda  and  Dravidadesa  to  settle  in  the  Gulak*  ui.iablrdsmttni  at  Mnugadam  Several 
records  between  the  10th  and  the  13th  centuries  attest  to  w«.n  migration*  m,t  miiy  from  long 

distances,  but  also  within  the  state.  Several  Brahmin  Um,\m  migtaunl  from  ur.tMai  Andhra 
to  Telangana  region. 

The  agrah&ras,  the  temples,  the  brahmuputta  and  ttiu  tituthau  buramu  tin*  centres  of 
learnng.  While  the  agrahims  end  thp  btuhnmpum  ,mp.,(to,|  v,m„.  .-duct,,,,,,  the  temples 

ZZTZ  T'  ln  adC“'i0n'  ,h°  "sspocl*  ««»•»>  A,  discourses 

VedieTdorS  ^ 'a**nrn*tV».  tn  some  &*>»  m mim,.  »,,,  v, m«  *0  laughl. 
Vedic  education  was  not  the  privilege  ol  the  Brahe,,,,  coco  a!,,,,.,  w, a.aiahy,,  ™p*o.. 
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Somoswrsra,  is  r,r«l  to  bo  pmtaont  in  Sanskrit  and  Vedfc  studies.  Jayapa,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Ganapatidova  was  o,„d,to  scholar  in  Sanskrit.  Nannechoda,  Baddena,  Gona  Buddha, eddi, 
etc.  were  pro  cm, „  -..rnr.kr,,  iiteraturo.  Generally,  the  mattes  that  imparted  education  were  of 
three  typos:  Wrakf;,  ,K  imparted  Vodic  or  religious  education.  Ad isu  mathas  gave  training 
in  reading  and  ,,mJ  the  Satomaf/ras  imparted  general  education  along  with  vocational 

eduction.  I  ho  articnr,  go,  training  from  their  parents.  The  Saiva  teachers  Informally  educated 
the  masse,,  through  rh,„  devotional  song*  and  lyrics  based  on  Puranas  or  stories  of  Saivite 
devotees  in  the  tcmplcr,  and  religious  gatherings. 

Tho  ftuahr  .»  tho  tempi*!,  had  also  become,  in  course  of  time,  more  complex.  The 
divacMst  m  Uv,l,  was  a  by  product  of  the  Bhakti  movement.  It  raised  a  number  of 

educated  and  dudiuatwl  women  to  a  high  status.  Tho  temple  girls  wore  ordained  to  conduct 

to  the  tkxi.  this  system  reached  its  zenith  by  the  10th  century  and 
gradually  dutomiMtod  min  on*,  „f  prostitution  by  the  end  of  the  Vijayanagara  times. 

Thu:,,  tho  ntvivo!  of  Hinduism  m-  tho  form  of  Bhakti  movement  with  its  two  currents  - 
Saivisrn  and  V.»',hr.,w,?.m  g*m,  a  death  blow  to  the  non-Vedic  sects  in  south  India.  Puranic 
theism,  with  the  tornpio  as  its  centre,  pervaded  all  spheres  of  life  and  encouraged  caste 
proliferation  .and  tried  to  adjust  the  changing  roles  of  various  varnas  in  the  society. 

Language  anti  Litnrat ur«* 

Though  tho  language  of  the  people.  Tolugu,  gradually  gained  status  as  a  medium  of 
functional  a*,  wolf  ,iu  literary  mprev.ion,  Sanskrit  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronage  and  reverence 
of  scholars  and  kings  Many  of  the  inscriptions  issued  by  kings  and  nobles  wore  either  fully 
or  partly  m  flansknt  during  the  early  centuries  of  this  period.  Paliava  ruler,  Mahondravarma  I, 
the  author  of  two  deieUahin  farces  Matuvitnmm  and  Bhagavadajjukam,  Dandi,  tho  ronownod 
author  of  (hiu.ihum.tm  (kmiam,  and  Hharavi,  the  author  of  KirMrjuniyam,  belonged  to  this 
period.  Kum. ini.i,  tho  famous  commentator  upholding  Pummlm&msa ,  is  said  to  have  hailed 
from  Andhra  Uunnq  the  rule  of  the  Kakattyas,  many  Sanskrit  poets  Including  Vidyanatha, 
tho  author  of  /Vargparodra  YauWainunmn  and  Aga&thya,  the  versatile  poet  who  authored  74 
poetic  work*.,  adorned  the  royal  court. 

Telugu  made  its  appearance  in  inscriptions  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century.  From 
the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  coinciding  with  the  rise  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  powor  in 
coastal  Andhra,  metrical  compositions  found  their  way  into  the  Telugu  inscriptions.  As  per  tho 
evidence  an  on  date,  the  Addanki  inscription  {848)  of  Pandaranga,  a  military  commander  of 
the  Eastern  Chalukya  king,  Gunaga  Vijayaditya,  is  the  earliest  Inscription  containing  a  stanza  In 
the  Taruvdja  metro  The  first  poetic  work  that  has  survived  is  a  re-creation  of  the  early  books 
of  the  Sanskrit  epic  MahiMmmm  by  Nannaya,  who  was  in  the  court  of  an  Eastern  Chalukya 
Wrtg  of  later  years.  Hajaraja  0019*1061).  Nannaya  blended  the  mirga  (Sanskritic)  and  dMi 
{native)  elements  in  launching  an  era  of  literature  In  the  Telugu  language.  His  contribution  to 
the  Telugu  longaugo  and  literature  is  multidimensional, 
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A  new  chapter  began  in  the  fitstnry  of  the  fuiwgu  lung, Mgr  ,<ng  v*?fy  5001 

after  Nannaya  laid  solid  foundation;',  for  Jnlugu  poetry  Nnni;«vh'.  f.i,  ?nu  „  rff  Himmt 
Sambhavamu  and  Paikuriki  Somanatha.  thu  author  of  a  numt-i  ,»?  Anlku  „H:hiam‘ 

Basava  Purirtamu  and  Pancfitamdhya  Cmtai,  ohampiniwd  tfs#»  /.ausn  of  forthur  u  itrnMf  ymg  jJ 
m}  component.  Though  the  new  approach  differed  fmm  Namuyn  v  pnmjnV  with  regard  lc 
aspects  of  linguistic  and  literary  tradition*}  only,  critics  ciav^d  t, huda.  mt 

others  by  their  faith  and  called  the  epoch  ’Sivakavi  Yug.im' 

There  were  Vaishnava  poets  like  Buddha  Hrnfdi  and  hi:,  n*.  ■.•.»,/,  ,vu.p-  futnuym.tmu  in 
Telugu  adapting  the  techniques  of  the  Starve  pools  f'lkkann.  a  n flf  p!r  gaj,j4  ^ 
Nellore  in  the  13th  century,  nearly  completed  the  M<n;<hhaf,-i?  ,.*jm  mj  uni-, t,.-, hod  t;.y  iy.,f»niWS 
He  also  wrote  earlier  a  completely  versified  (without  any  pium-s  v.tak  %,n  mu  k,<m  wJ  l(l0 
Rimdyana  (Nimcmdttm  mmfyiwumu).  He  attempted  «mu.  tn  Umd  m„  .nd 
bast  traditions  to  the  utmost  effect  and  advantage  J‘ 

Curiously  enough.  Kannada  literature  also  prospered  m  the  /.MfhM  p(,inpa  one 

of  the  greatest  poets  in  Kannada  and  remembmm)  a*,  one  of  the  'these  »t,,, murids*.  wrote 
’  rami^um  Vli®y&™  under  the  patronage  of  Ankrjf.an  II  of  the  Vemulavada  nuiuky.t  dynasty. 

Architecture,  Sculpture  and  other  Kino  Arts 
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horo  and  there  and  a  tow  templos  that  have  a„„v„.l  n„  ,„.iy  hll| 

reconstruct  the  old  glory.  1  *  10 


tho  S  ChZvnt  a  viiayawada)  *****  . . .  '  "V  m.,  m«  Of 

tLa“Z  Th!  ^!'hlrS,S, T"”  *"  •«“<  *»*  » 

capitals  H  ZZ  ^  . . '“S  ^ 

oner  on  cither  .ado  of  the  central  projection  are  full  of  life. 

tempTeVol^^^  *■""  «*  - . 

and  dancers  In  f^ss/Osy.  poslu  JZ 

famous  shHnes  nam,n8  £  . . 

Nandi,  arc  decorated  with  carvings  Illustrating  tnusic, »  ,  t,u  ‘  1 

in  the  Eastern  Chalukya  architecture.  ‘  "n  a  'm"'> 

Of  somewhat  earlier  data  aro  the  temples  at  Si  ■  ■  '  .  ,  , 

very  Interesting  from  the  point  ot  voiw  ol  arcWwalT  rl  ‘  """P<IS  S,° 

temple  structure  followed  ttte  Dravldian  type  mi  Z  ~T  **,** 

temples  may  be  assigned  to  thn  tim«  °  as  m*mU  Mjuthwn  tMdrtiwru  These 

assigned  to  the  time  ot  Gunaga  vWad,tya  (>m  m  «  si.ghtly  late,. 


fllMon  *  V'*  ’’it  r, 
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A  nu:,,,:,,,,  in  II, te.npte  al  Alampur.  whlch  probably  b  d 

lo  !hc  .mu  o!  !h-  I  JMMky,,-,,  I mt  •.s.mi!-,  i,y  quit0  diifcront  in  style  from  the  Eastern 
Chaluky.l  tempi,,  .jnJM,.,.,,,,,.  K, ,,,  q(J||n  ^  ^  h’ro 

in  the  .■.lily  M,,,, „•  -...ilpte,..,.  a,,.,lukyas  ^  ,  iro(J 

Chaluky.i  ..ml  ■*., . .  . . . «  rw0  (d00,k  *  0( 

T*** . .  ’  . .  •"  »**  '  <»«**«  .employ,.  A  pair  of  them  is  now  in  the 

Muwrom  .it  ..  .niM.,  1  .mi  „i  ti».  ,w; umi  of  lotuses  and  lillios  and  the  othor 

has  . .  MK  *  ■"  . .  "»«.  nl  then  wear  armlets  and  ornaments  with 

“on',"'wl  . .  •««  |»  #»  t.li.iractmistic  tarjani  and  vismaya  postures 

and  the  other  hi.  I .  ,,  eoor.e  i, mv, |  a  hnqn  (;|ut}  ^  M  woapons 


. . .  •*»*■•*.  tot  the  same  ruined  temple  from  which  the 

pan  of  •j.rm.,n.l  will,  similar  roprosontatioh  of  the  animal  in  the 

groat  relief  of  ht-.uttX-.  penance  a!  Muisuhniipumm, 


At  Vijriv^AM* fa,  am.  .It  present,  %«;unraf  Njncte  of  tho  Eastern  Chalukya  timos  displaying 
fine  garland-.  uf  -Vs.-ly  resnn«Wn.|  the  Western  Chalukya  or, os. 

At  Biu.uvf iiu,  ?  VI, 11.1,4  e.  presented  with  tent  arms  as  in  tho  southern  sculptures,  though 
m  northern i  fed.*.,.  mpmMmtmq  him  mulll  armed  was  already  present  at  Mogalrajapuram 
Seated  firm  as  *U uhhmir.r  with  a  group  of  MhUMh  o <  which  only  a  Kaumari  and  Chamunda 
are  Mill  pmuorved  hi  one  of  tin r,a  Jumpier.,  ir,  of  lino  workmanship. 

.VKtwwh.il  uariitfi  item  these  and  probably  to  bn  assigned  to  tho  8th  century  aro  the  fine 
pawls  m  a  tend  u?  pmk  stone  from  the  Vishnu  temple  at  Samalkot,  Thoro  is  a  small  figure 
of  Gamma  of  ti n«  workmanship  hem  Among  the  larger  panels,  which  aro  all  fixed  in  walls 
of  later  <!,»?.,.  mr*  sfmw.ng  Vishnu  on  tWu«M  ®  a  remarkable  one.  There  are  similarly  other 
panels  of  good  Atnbnuw, %lup  winch  Mill  await  a  detailed  Study. 

rhe  n»j4t  plum*  of  art.  which  continues  the  same  style  but  with  the  figures  a  little  more 
elaborately  decorated,  i*>  the  hakatiya  one,  In  Kakatiya  sculpture,  the  fine  pillars  that  almost 
glfttor  like  polished  nnec,  haw  bracketed  figures  m  various  interesting  danco  poses.  A  largo 
lintel  found  at  Wamng.rl  and  m.w  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Delhi  is  a  fine  piece  to 
illustrate  typical  Kakatiya  art.  Here  the  Mvkmtdmna  Is  most  Intricately  workod  and  the  figure 
of  dancing  Natesa  in  exquisite,  not  to  speak  of  other  figures  in  the  panel. 

Ihe  Kakatiyas,  who  wen*  the  political  successors  of  the  Chalukyas  in  the  Andhra  country, 
had  to  their  emd,t  simmil  temples  which  illustrate  the  continuity  of  the  earlier  traditions.' 
,n  a  vtK*  characteristic  manner  tint  temples  of  the  Kakatiyas  are  shown  on  a  raised  base 
with  highly  polished  and  decorative  pillars,  exquisitely  worked  ceilings,  small  parapet  wall 
around  the  mtnJu/m  with  decorative  lattice  work.  The  bracket  figures  of  dancers  and 
musicians  carved  in  slender  proportions,  though  reminding  us  of  similar  figures  in  the  Western 
Chalukya  and  Hoymmia  temples,  have  their  own  chmcteristics.  The  ceiling  of  the  Kakatiya  temple  is 
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equally  rich  in  decorative  work  as  may  bo  seen  from  jw  *  •,  p w'vavud  ,(t  hH}  musoum 
at  Hyderabad.  Palampet,  Warangni,  Nammwkowfa.  Ripii».i»f.tk.»»u  and  nibm  pi, ».,*•;  iM0  no}erf 
for  their  exquisite  temples  of  the  Kakatiya  ported.  I  ho  iwrupin  at  Mor.hwrin  «*,  aho  of  mn  samo 
period. 

There  are  other  temples  in  Telangana  like  those  at  f rPiquiipud,  ujr.  and  also 
in  Palnad  area  as  at  Macherla  and  Gura/ala,  whore  carvirn r*  of  m*<  h.tk.iPy.i  i»mi. ;i|  ;.i,n 
study. 

Some  faded  paintings  found  in  some  temples  m  Kiinnd  mat  pu.nhmj  p,d  flourished 
in  that  age  and  was  well  patronised.  That  music  and  dam*?  m  ■  aum  mw/.h  by  the 

rulers,  nobles  and  the  massos  in  those  day?;  is  quite  m,m  many  a  «,ewtpiur# 

that  are  found  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  mt.iv.j!,  and  piPii,  Rim  ■>'*•■*!  dat;>.tf  uiptures  of 
the  Ramappa  temple  at  Palampet,  by  their  lively  pmu  and  „i  mm 

connoisseurs  from  every  comer  of  the  world  even  today  Mm.h  that  d»*.«n  music 

and  dance  was  lost.  Nfttarata&vuli  written  by  J.tyup.i,  a  h.iM!.", a  ■  mu  *  ^ t|y  *, yawing 

specimen  of  that  literature. 


THE  AGE  OF  CONFLICT,  GLORY  AM)  OKCLINK 

(1323  A. I). -1 707  A. D.) 

The  disastrous  fall  of  Warangal  {Qruyallu)  in  t;«*;i  brought  ibn  fu,  «,«  hrj  m 

in  their  history,  under  the  yoke  of  an  alien  ruler,  the  Mukhin  . ni.ru  m  i.m- religion, 
social  order,  ideals  and  aspirations.  So,  they  put  owl  with  de5*’!M<a,a}n.n  !,-•  m/p, .,*p,  reassert 
and  fight  for  the  survival  of  their  political  and  cultural  unay  a  sirwippM  r-, iip»ihtiu.m  vtarutd  at 
first  in  the  Rekapalli  forests  of  the  coastal  area.  It  gradually  spread  u>  ti.e  utner  pans  and  met 
with  partial  success.  As  a  consoquonco,  two  centftn,  «?  Hindu  rusunpiru  e  War  angel 
and  Vljayanagar  *  emerged  by  1336. 


Meanwhile,  revolting  against  the  Delhi  Sultanate,  an  imfnf*m»i.m!  Mw-.Wm  Mate,  the  ilahmani 
kingdom,  came  into  existence  in  south  India  (13*)/)  and  took  open  ii*i**!f  m»i  mi:, sum  uf  carrying 
on  Muslim  expansionism.  So,  an  inevitable  conflict  tjnr.uetf  and  ♦, *  a »ju  na»j  *»c  an  undercurrent 
throughout  the  course  of  history  during  this  age,  with  varying  degree,  of  v,ho„J«. 


However  being  individualistic,  the  Hindu  centres  of  mummu*  mmu  of  puffing 

o  a  un  e  e  ort  to  achieve  their  common  aim.  Ip  mftj  p,  th.p,  n unity  that  feigned 

ZZ!  ?°T  naySkS  °{  th°  east  coa&*  duf,!«  «*  o  «•«  Mnitfqkt  fur  M*r*on 

Dresldinn°ovlr°r  WOnd°r'  ®nd  ^P^^nayaka  of  WaMog.il  fuuriij  himself  10  be 

rulers  to  subdue  nrl  «  t  ™S  Stat°  0f  aflai,s  pf0vld‘M)  “MJmtmnity  to  me  Bahmanl 

bv  the  middle  of  th«  WaranQal  but  a,so-  in  du0  suurse,  M»e  Voiama  and  Rudd.  kingdoms, 

VHayanagar  klnadom  had  ^  !H°  0”ly  ft,wwwi«  wt\tu  "*  Hindu  mergence,  the 

Vljayanagar  kingdom,  had  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  the  flahman:. 
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There  were  dissensions  in  the  camp  of  the  Muslim  rulers  also,  mainly  between  the  native 
and  the  foreign  Muslims.  This  gradually  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom 
into  five  smaller  ones  which  are  denoted  as  the  ‘Shahi  kingdoms’.  This  dismemberment  led 
to  a  period  of  thaw  which  facilitated  a  reconcilation  and  a  sincere  approach  for  coexistence 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Though  even  this 
period  of  thaw  was  marred  at  times  by  outbursts  of  religious  frenzy,  circumstances  forced 
the  Muslim  states  and  the  Vijayanagar  kingdom,  to  co-exist,  albeit  unwillingly,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  to  contribute  in  their  respective  ways  to  the  cultural  wealth  of  the  country. 

During  the  age  of  Vijayanagar,  Andhra  glory  reached  its  zenith  in  every  branch  of  fine  arts, 
relying  mostly  upon  the  traditional  Hindu  heritage  but  not  excluding  the  best  aspects  of  tho 
alien  arts.  Its  prosperity,  its  architectural  and  sculptural  wealth,  and  the  degree  of  excellence 
it  achieved  in  literature  and  other  fine  arts,  gained  adulation  from  contemporary  European 
and  West  Asian  visitors  and  diplomats.  The  Bahmanis  and  their  successors,  the  Shahis,  did 
not  lag  behind.  The  Qutb  Shahis  of  Golconda,  who  ruled  over  Telangana  and  some  coastal 
areas  of  Andhra  at  the  time,  worked  for  a  synthesis  of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  principles  of 
art.  The  kingdom  flourished  so  well  that  ‘Wealth  of  Golconda’  became  a  proverbial  phrase 
synonymous  with  prosperity. 

But  this  glory  did  not  last  long.  Religious  animosity  and  hatred,  along  with  chauvinism, 
gained  an  upper  hand  in  the  end.  The  united  might  of  the  Shahi  kingdoms  put  an  end 
to  Vijayanagar  and  its  glory  by  1565.  However,  this  unity  did  not  last  long.  Tho  mutual 
bickerings,  rivalries  and  dissensions  among  various  Muslim  groups  weakened  these  kingdoms 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  Moghul  army  from  the 
north.  One  after  the  other,  they  were  overrun  by  the  Moghul  armies.  Golconda,  tho  last  to 
lose  its  independence,  was  conquered  by  the  Moghul  army  in  1687  and  the  glory  that  was 
Golconda  vanished  into  thin  air. 


But  curiously  enough,  even  the  Moghul  empire,  in  its  attempt  to  extend  its  frontiers  to 
every  corner  of  the  subcontinent,  outstretched  itself  to  such  a  perilous  extent  that  it  had  to 
lose  all  its  vitality  and  dynamism  to  function  as  a  cohesive  unit.  Following  the  death  of 
Aurangazeb  in  1707,  the  empire  began  to  disintegrate  even  before  gaining  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  Andhra  country.  So,  by  the  end  of  this  age,  we  find  the  Telugu  land,  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  subcontinent,  in  a  state  of  political  anarchy  and  cultural  decline. 

A  narration  of  the  events  that  led  to  such  a  catastrophe  has  to  start  with  an  account  of 
the  struggle  for  liberation. 

Movement  for  Liberation 


Though  the  Kakatiya  kingdom  was  conquered  and  plundered  by  and  annexed  to  tho 
Tughlak  empire,  the  Andhra  people  -  especially  those  In  the  rural  areas  -  were  not  reconciled 
to  the  new  set-up.  Uninhibited  religous  intolerance  that  guided  the  activities  of  tho  invaders 
alienated  them  from  the  people.  To  add  to  this,  the  system  of  administration  introduced  by 
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the  conquerors  by  which  authority  was  distributed  among  dm.j « -he  Mu: Jim  chi-dbim:,,  nut  truly 
failed  to  take  root  but  also  led  to  strife  and  instability  nvurywhum  It  im  Amidci,  th<:n,  that 

the  whole  system  crumbled  down  at  the  first  touch  of  the  libumi..'  m  rmiwtucnt  lh.tt  i.,ime  riot 

long  after. 

The  movement  was  unique  when  we  con:,  ktot  thu  <:;?•. urn*,?. in-  c,  »i,i!  ?■»**-„, nU*d  m  inrfia 
during  this  period.  Not  only  the  south,  but  the  entire  Indian  r.uh<  ,vr,  nu-nun  by  jhg 

alien  invaders  and  tho  whole  nation  lay  prostrate,  stunned  auH  m.uir »{,!*>  in  m;,  ?,  ,,  jj 

was  in  the  forest  region  of  Rekapaili,  on  the  banks  of  the  rnd.w.iu,  t<  it  Ui»*  -p.m  «,♦  'iniutrm 

regenerated  itself  under  the  leadership  of  Muuunun  I’mlaya  N-iyuk-i,  i«t  g  ,.n  *‘u,.»ugh  f,!u;ni|th 

in  due  course  to  drive  away  tho  invader  from  the  eanten:  /mdhia  i.y  n;m  i.r.iied 

all  the  feudatories  for  tho  common  task  of  winning  inrl.>pri-'t<  i.  .<  '  ■;  {*,*•  »  -n.-mry  Hr  vvas  ■ 

assisted  in  this  by  his  cousin,  Kapaya  Nayaka,  who  after  Jim  d-m.'..;  .  t  He  \mk 

over  the  leadership.  He  was  successful  in  renaming  W.uinq.ti  .ro  n .oiimj  tun  Andhra 
flag  in  1336.  Kapaya  then  proclaimed  himself  a  king  with  ttv  id’- ■ ,  y  gfl(j 

'Andhra  Suratrana*. 


The  same  year  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  power,  the  kingdom  of  •.<  .■  |  a  p  *t-,n  u<<, 

part  of  Andhra  on  the  banks  of  the  rungabhadm  it  wac  f.  t  ,  i W1B 

assisted  by  his  brothers  with  the  noble  aim  of  upholding  *(■>:  i  .n. ".m  i.r  i  i'i  dora-i 

About  the  same  time,  in  1347,  Allauddin  Hasan  fthah,  the  o  »-». ■  f  p-,..  s  t In 
Deccan,  rebelled  against  tho  Delhi  Sultannto  and  pn H.i.iimod  n,u  t ..  !i  t,r»*  u> * ?  ■  .?  .m  ;nj,  * ,<  tputirt 
kingdom,  known  as  tho  Bahmani  kingdom,  with  (iulbuiqn  .r.  4-.  <•  i;  «:.ti  /+•,  ,  ,< ,  (i.,  p,.  tfjynrj 
himself  safe  on  the  throne,  he  asserted  hi:;  authority  on  Andhm  „,hij  n.jMy.j  f.a.i  io  <  jn?u  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute. 


Kapaya,  at  the  same  time,  had  also  to  deal  with  mbullmw,  ?«rud.ift  i:*-%  4*.  , 

and  Velamas,  who  tried  to  assert  thomsolvo?,  as  imto|mndt?n!  mine,  t  u«  f*?.  -.qniM.-.d  me  yntua! 
independence  of  some  of  them,  especially  of  the  ftoddo,  nf  k,,r,d.;v.du  fu  in,,  ttm 

internecine  strife  took  its  toll  and  Kapaya  met  with  death  m  a  l  /.tih  tin-  vekima  tulw 
Anapota,  in  1369. 


Thus,  by  the  last  quarter  of  tho  14th  century,  the  Andhra  u, unify  a.i*.  r,h,tmd  by  tour 
powers,  namely  the  Velamas,  tho  Roddia,  the  Bahmam:.  and  the  Vii-ganmiar  kin;;:, 

Velama  Rulers 


The  origin  and  the  early  history  of  tho  Velama  rulem  «;  out  knuan 

Pr^rlAnltaoT  "*  >”?  "**'  *  ** 

Pillalamarrl-Anumanagallu  area  in  Toiangana  was  their  nriquvii  humn 

,h«  rLll8r'.  Ga"apa,idova’  Patroniaod  lh,s  ih„  kllo»i.  mt.mlws  0 ( 

h  k  Tl  awanayaka,  Prasaditya  and  Rudranayaka  nnru  m  !im  ..(.ry.ui  of  tint  KakaliyM. 
*  'S  S8id  Pra8adilya  tha  -»  Hudfan^v,  . . .  L 
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opposed  by  a  number  of  subordinates.  In  return,  Rudramadevi  honoured  him  with  the  titles 
Kakatiya  rajya  sthapanacarya  and  Raya  pitamahanka.  The  achievements  of  Damanayaka  and 
Rudranayaka  are  not  known  except  that  they  also  were  in  the  service  of  the  Kakatiyas. 
Dachanidu,  the  grandson  of  Damanayaka,  was  a  military  general  under  Prataparudra.  He 
conquered  Kanchipuram  in  1316  and  was  honoured  by  Prataparudra  with  the  title  Pancapindya 
dala  vibhala.  His  son,  Singamanidu,  also  accompanied  Prataparudra  in  a  number  of  battles 
and  is  stated  to  have  obtained  eighty  boons  from  him  for  his  services.  After  the  end  of  the 
Kakatiya  empire,  these  Velama  chiefs  joined  hands  with  the  Musunuri  brothers  in  liberating 
the  Andhra  country  from  the  Muslims  in  1336  and  established  a  kingdom  of  their  own  with 
their  capital  at  Anumanagallu.  Singamanidu  is  the  first  known  ruler.  The  capital  was  later 
shifted  to  Rachakonda  by  Anapotanidu  (1361-84),  the  elder  son  of  Singamanidu.  With  the  help 
of  his  younger  brother  Madanidu,  Anapota  tried  hard  to  strengthen  his  position  by  a  series 
of  conquests  over  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  1361,  he  attacked  the  Chalukyas  of  Jallipalli, 
who  killed  his  father  Singamanidu  and  took  upon  himself  a  number  of  titles  like  Somakula 
parasurama.  The  Velugotivari  Vamsavali  (the  lineage  of  the  Veiugoti  family)  offers  a  list  of  his 
conquests  over  Reddis  and  Telugu  Nayakas,  In  the  course  of  these  conquests  he  went  upto 
Srisailam.  The  conquest  of  Srisailam  by  the  Velamas  is  the  beginning  of  their  continuous 
warfare  with  the  Reddi  power,  which  ended  only  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Kondavidu 
Reddi  kingdom.  After  this  conquest,  Anapota  marched  over  Warangal  (about  1369),  killed 
Kapayanayaka  and  occupied  the  entire  area  of  Telangana.  Probably  in  this  conquest  he  might 
have  obtained  the  help  of  the  Bahmani  Sultan.  As  a  reward  to  all  the  services  rendered  in 
these  conquests  by  his  brother  Madanidu,  Anapota  made  him  the  ruler  of  Devarakonda.  The 
inscriptions  at  Simhachalam  refer  to  the  conquests  of  Anapota  over  Kalinga  also. 

Kumara  Singa  or  Singa  II  (1383/84-99)  succeeded  Anapota  to  the  Rachakonda  throne.  He 
was  both  a  poet  and  patron  of  letters.  He  was  praised  as  Sarvajna  and  Sarvajna  cudamani. 
Andhra  Mandaladh/svara,  Pratiganda  bhairava,  Khadganarayana,  etc.  were  his  other  titles 
Camatkara  Candrika,  written  by  Visvesvara  under  this  ruler’s  patronage,  states  that  Sinqa  also 
conquered  Kalyananagara  in  Karnataka.  It  is  during  Singa’s  rule  that  the  Velamas  played  an 
important  role  and  were  benefited  by  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Bahmanis  and  the 
Rayas  of  Vijayanagar.  The  Bahmanis  supported  the  interests  of  the  Velamas  every  time  so 
that  they  would  not  join  hands  with  the  Vijayanagar  rulers.  Thus  obtaining  support  from  the 
Bahmanis,  Singa  gradually  tried  to  extend  his  authority  to  Kalinga  in  1387.  His  hostilities  with 

e  Vijayanagar  power  continued  for  a  decade  and  in  1397,  in  the  battle  at  Panagal,  the 
Velamas  lost  the  territories  to  the  Rayas  finally. 


Singa  II  was  succeeded  by  Anapota  II  (1399-1421).  His  contemporaries  on  the  Vijayanagar 
and  Bahman  thrones  were  Devaraya  I  and  Feroz  Shah.  Velugdtlvirt  Pratasti  (the  eulogy  of 
e  Velugotis)  describes  Anapota  II  as  a  great  warrior.  He  challenged  the  Vijayanagar  armies 

Laf  T' h®  hlS  f°rt  0t  M6dak'  H®  conquered  Ko ndavidu*  panagal  and  Rajahmundry,  the 
w  ic  were  until  then  under  the  Reddis  or  the  Rayas.  But  owing  to  some  differences 
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with  Feroz  Shah,  it  scorns  that  the  Volamat;  shifts  tb»w  iny-iity  p>  m»»  H,»y.r.  m  the  hattl© 
at  Panagal,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mu;Ju>i\  Madanulu  i  m;m  ao(,  tstrjjher  nf 
Anapota,  succoedod  him  to  the  kingdom  and  scmrrn;  tr,  f mvo  thr  pnicy  1s 

that  of  Anapota  I!  towards  the  Rayas  and  the  Bahm.inr,  He  Mended  th,-  ;n  their 

battles  against  tho  Bahmanis.  Ho  wan  a  groat  uvhnUt  .mrl  *„.!».  Ri,yn.(W  „  tTt,)monto 
on  the  *Smdyana.  in  1427,  His  wife  Naq.mibikn  had  n  t.mk  ,i  h„  mmZ 

Nagasamudram  at  Rachakonda  in  M29,  Muslim  uwowntt;  mbit  .»!«  shut  tm*  4,,oinfilv  n,  Jh 
Veiamas  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  Babuunr, 

During  this  period  Uncjamamdu  and  Verifiqiri,  the  n  i»  tj.^  ,»„,  Hod,''-*: 

of  Kondavidu.  Macharoddi,  brother  of  f ‘<id.ikom.it,  Veieatedd,,  w.r.  bv.^i  t(>  V'«>.  1 i;*,  .Aht}  m 

turn,  was  Mod  by  Podakomati  Verna.  it  *  v  Wwi,  .,,„i  n,.  ‘ 

Inri  'TT?  b°lh  •*"•■**  ">  . . ,hc 

i  sruck  tho  last  blow  against  the  Vnluih.e.  ,W)ii  tn,. i 

Eeddi  Rulers 

tho  Hlndm^lTM  “I  P0W0,  •"  .  . .  «.  by 

in  liboratino  ihn  ^ ^  rh0>  l0'"m>  " iml! '  1  -*0.1  mmomM 

the  southorn  oartof.h  01  MwJste.  Kimi.imM,!,.,.  ,;„^n3*9 

called  Panta  .  *2  7°“°"’  N°""W  **' they  wore 

Monas  to^ nTT?,0'  ?**  "»*)*.  Vorn.Mdri,.  ,|1H  kc:*,,  . . 

Roddls  are  not  kin*”  *  1h°UI,h  rt0'‘'''S  "  1  «•  '"■'wan..»is  ol  the 

rr . ■  . . . . . . 

to  trace  their  earlier  staon.  ^11  ”***”■"*  ''v'mMii  .  ,m  scop, 

gives  scope  to  assume  L  rhe  W  h°"  "*'ii  aiscnpiions 

in  the  service  ot  Iho  Teliou  Chodr™,°,??  . . .  '■■>»«, .s  Ihoy  were 

established  their  power  in  the  soulhea”  cu  .Toi’ a"  I'"’  K"M'y"'‘ 

Their  capital  was  at  Addnnki  ««  ,h4  /  ’t,  'I'"  *  AfHMt,a'  4,lnf  !ft,?  f-tfl  d'e  empire, 

(1325-53)  established  an  . .  Vemweddl 

brothers  -  Mallaraddi,  Annaroddi  and  MioharurwT  ""•* 

the  kingdom,  and  conouemd  «  „  ,mK  ,  *  a  odUt‘  anw*mt  tim  Motupaiii  m»  to 

founded  the  Bahmanl  kingdom.  Ann!  HMaTa'cr!  oTT  A"“  «*• 

Srlsailam.  Thus,  within  a  short  period  Roddiki™!  *ou,“l  '"I'uMnwkam  rt 

of  Bengal  and  from  Nolloro  to  nve,  ^,hnTBpi ' CT  A"' ""  B,y 

checked  by  the  Rayas  ot  Vljayanagar  In  “ho  Nolle, nT  *“ 

tor  a  century.  T0  rule  the  conquered  am«  nf(  m  imi  thn  mr*unm»  hemtitoy  continued 

at  places  like  Dharanikota,  Chandavolu  VinukS^^'  w /a'KMtU1'  «'8*'fV 'our  lortt 

them  under  able  subordinates.  Macharoddi  ma  ul  °"rti,aiau  iM,d  l:h.linmkt»«i..  end  kept 

«hd  Maiiareddi,  h,s  &nd  ymngm  prothers, 
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were  made  rulers  of  Chandavolu  and  Kandukuru  respectively.  Vemareddi  restored  peace  and 
order  in  the  kingdom  and  tried  hard  for  the  reinstallation  of  Hindu  dharma.  Temples  were 
raised  and  Brahmins  and  scholars  were  given  agraharas.  He  himself  performed  a  number  of 
Vedic  rituals.  He  got  constructed  flights  of  steps  to  Ahobilam  and  Srisailam  temples.  Erra 
Pragada,  one  of  the  three  great  poets  that  brought  the  Mahdbharatamu  into  Telugu,  was 
patronized  by  Vemareddi. 

Anavotareddi  succeeded  to  the  Reddi  kingdom  in  1353.  Trained  well  in  the  art  of  statecraft 
and  warfare,  he  faced  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Reddi  power  with  courage.  He 
thought  it  safe  for  the  kingdom  if  he  could  annex  the  entire  coastal  area  upto  Kaiinga,  which 
was  under  the  Gangas,  Manchikonda  chiefs  and  a  number  of  other  petty  chieftains.  He  started 
his  campaign  towards  the  Godavari  and  Kaiinga  in  1356.  The  records  of  Anavota  and  his 
brother  Anavema  describe  a  number  of  battles  that  took  place  in  this  attempt.  Being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  trade  and  commerce  were  the  backbone  of  economy,  Anavota  tried  hard  to 
develop  the  sea-borne  trade  and  reduced  the  taxes  at  the  port  of  Motupalli,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Abhayasasana’  (edict  of  Assurance),  on  the  pillar  of  a  mantapa  of  the  Virabhadreswara 
temple  at  Motupalli.  He  thus  protected  the  interests  of  the  traders  and  attracted  them  to  the 
Motupalli  port,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  increasing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country. 
But  this  peace  and  prosperity  did  not  continue  for  long.  The  Bahmani  sultans,  the  Velama 
chiefs  and  the  Vijayanagar  rulers  designed  their  strategies  to  occupy  the  Reddi  dominions, 
each  in  their  own  way.  A  record  at  Amaravati,  dated  1361,  refers  to  the  reinstallation  by  Roddis 
of  the  main  deity  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Muslims.  It  also  mentions  that  the  army  under 
the  leadership  of  Anavota  protected  the  Reddi  areas  from  the  Bahmanis.  Simultaneously,  the 
Reddis  had  to  face  trouble  from  the  Velama  chiefs  of  Rachakonda  on  one  side  and  the  Rayas 
of  Vijayanagar  on  the  other.  Velugotivari  Vamsavali  states  that  the  Velama  chiefs,  Madanayaka 
and  Naganayaka,  defeated  Anavotareddi  at  Dharanikota  and  went  as  far  as  Srisailam.  On 
the  southern  side,  Bukkaraya  of  Vijayanagar  was  successful  in  occupying  the  south-eastern 
provinces  of  the  Reddi  kingdom.  Probably  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Anavota 
had  shifted  the  capital  from  Addanki  to  Kondavidu,  a  strong  hill-fort,  situated  in  the  Guntur 
district.  But  during  his  period  he  could  not  restore  the  lost  prestige  of  the  Roddis.  As  his 
son  Komaragiri  was  a  minor,  his  brother  Anavema  ascended  the  Reddi  throne  of  Kondavidu 
in  1364  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  despatched  his  forces  towards  those  who  had  earlier 
accepted  the  Reddi  suzerainty  but  later  declared  independence.  He  conquered  all  the  major 
and  minor  kingdoms  upto  Simhachalam.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Undi,  Telugu  Cholas  of 
Kamavarapukota,  Chalukyas  of  Nidadavolu,  Korukonda  chiefs,  Koppula  Nayakas/chalukyas  of 
Elamanchili  and  Matsyas  of  Oddadi  and  made  offerings  in  the  temple  of  Simhachalam.  After 
occupying  the  eastern  areas,  he  proceeded  against  the  Velama  chief  of  Rachakonda,  who 
once  defeated  his  brother  Anavota.  He  conquered  some  parts  of  Telangana  and  went  upto 
Srisatem  Thus,  by  1378,  he  extended  his  kingdom  from  Simhachalam  to  Srisailam  and  had 
the  title  Mahanlydndhradesa  PaMbhiseka  samvrita  mahibh&gya.  He  celebrated  the  prestigious 
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festival  of  Vasantotsava'  and  became  popular  as  ‘Vaaanuraya*  and  "r  ■ i  Vavsnfaraya*  h8 
patronized  scholars  and  poets  and  granted  a  number  of  .e/Mbaor,  ".uvm.ii  nf  his  charities 
were  described  in  the  records  and  legends.  Vnnnnl.ik.inti  fiur  m,t,  m  hr,  worn.  Vr.rwput(mnmu 
praises  him  as  one  who  devoted  hr;  life  for  the  pmep.-ufy  of  th**  f k , dit 3 -:t r-,,  f<  h  n„.  pnrfo  and 
honour  of  his  dynasty  and  for  the  welfare  of  hi:,  poop!** 


Anavoma  was  succeeded  by  Komdiagiri  Rwidi  m  j:mi  in,  -,m  >  «".m* .m  msputed  by 
Pedakomati  Vcma  Roddi,  grandson  of  Manhareddi,  who  aho  ucpimd  fm  ih*;  imudi  throne. 
But  Komaragiri  was  guided  by  bin  able  bmtiwr  in  law,  hafayvtmm.i  RMdi  a  bn  hostile 
towards  Pedakomati  Voma.  However,  a  eompmmiM*  w;r,  umv*-.j  at  pm.v-.-ti  m,,  fUM] 
on  the  issue  of‘ succession  to  tin)  thmnn  of  hondawdu  tud  *■  mi-  ?, m  1  ,v,r„  p*  muffed  to 
come  to  power.  After  he  ascended  tim  thmnn,  hr;mnM<),n  >.«■?'!  i  a*  1,  *,<'0.4  a, hi  .1  h;),jH  l1tmy 
against  Harihara  II  of  Vijayanagar,  who  ocuupmd  in»*  am  r,  i*,;  ,,f  a  in  ,  ,->>  ,j  •  ,f,.,  „'MW  ^ 
battle  took  place  between  the  Reddis  md  tit*?  Raya*'.  nod  1?  -  m  »,,}>■  1  p,  ,»  jmaty  ^ 

the  Bahmanis  and  Velamas  wore  the*  common  cucfiu-,  of  (,■  to  u-o  j„  ^ 

support  their  mutual  interests,  the  am;t*>  of  dispute  Arm  < r.o.p-  j  p.mv-.,  n  i  Hanh.ira 


gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Katayavema 
the'r  relations  with  the  Vijayan.vjnr  mien, 


sqtt  wrung 


Then,  Katayavema  turned  his  attention  toward-,  the  v-,p>  1  t  ,  4  moasi}  ,,miy,  |g 

marched  upto  Katakam,  the  capital  of  the  ( ianp.r,,  rappainp  a  o ■  < ,f ,* m  <4  pi, op  his 
way.  Kumiragiririjtyam,  a  commentary  by  Katayaw-iiM  *-0  p  4}!  5  p.,„  0f 

Srinatha  describe  the  achievements  of  the  Muddi  foe  *-%  m  tf p.vjo  »'uu:,  victory 
were  installed  at  places  like  fiimhauhaiam,  hjiushoitamam  ,t!,  j  ,*»  .  m;>,4  Komar  agin 

annexed  all  the  conquered  pmvim.m,  to  Pc,  kingdom  an- s  ?  ft ,»-T  1  v  .tutm.nty  «t  fits 
son,  Anavota  II,  with  Rajamundry  a:*  hi*.  t.apjjal  Mhu  th*- <  >  ,* ,■  p ;»■  o- -n  v>*4ljif  1  dedicated 

himself  to  literature  and  fine  arts.  Howev*;i.  the  i.tst  day.  >,.  ?  r- 1  ,:'-4i  urj,,^ tpty  H*s 

son,  Anavota,  died  suddenly  and  so  he  made  hniayavoma  tun  1 - *‘«a  if  ?M,.thmuMdry  and 
this  provoked  the  anger  of  the  other  Ruddi  chiefy  p-irtiMraiiy  ,?  p."-mr,-,m,ai  v«*ma  Added 
to  this,  a  severe  famine,  which  lasted  for  u»  y»Mm,  Mti.., k  thu  .  ,,o*  )H  )■>■»,  and  eaws-au 
much  damage  to  the  economy,  A  rnnnber  of  subnrdsfMp*'.  nt  Ji.rjrpt-ttd^ot  e  mti  in 
the  capital  itself  Pedakomati  Voma  organised  a  rival  camp  k..,m,u,5i},ii  fM,t  »n  ..ppon  put  to 
flee  to  Rajahmundry.  He  passed  away  t»y  the  *md  of  t.j?n  fiu-it,  1  ,Mpp,,,)hmi  Vom.neddi 
(1402  1420)  occupied  the  throne,  flte  iwstiiity  turiwuun  i.o,  pi  v<-tn4  .dhj  h.itayaverna 
continued  even  after  the  death  of  Komaragm  ft  was  duung  ??ia  p,*m,d  tint  tia.  U>uv\u  Cbodas, 

•  e®^*as*  ,h®  Bahmanis  and  tho  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  mh-iMrd  n  «,i.  mimnai  affairs  Of 
the  Reddis.  Katayavema  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  w<m  f^faxumat.  vma 


hranrh^ftt^o  ®  ^  of  Katayavema,  came  to  tin*  s ....  ,*  lia-ahn.andry 

Raiahmiinrii*0  m  $  ®  p,acoci  Kc,fnahiqin  Rfiddi  II,  ifte  sun  »,4  maiayavmiia,  un  trw  throne  Of 

Of  the  Redrif^ nilin^T^e *  °  h°8tl,iti0S  t3e!wcc*fl  11,0  R^-dimundiy  ar-d  iti»,i  Kmidavufu  bfafiChei 
g  am  y  continued  unabated  and  ttw  pnuviibMf  a  sj  >m!nj  uppufiumty  to  to® 
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Velamas,  the  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  and  the  Bahmanis,  to  profit  by  it.  Velugitiviri  Vamsivsli 
refers  to  the  conflict  of  Kumara  Vedagiri  and  Lingamanidu.  the  Velema  chiefs,  with  Pedakomati 
Verna.  Thus  checkmated  on  all  fronts,  Pedakomati  Verna  could  not  achieve  his  object  of 
occupying  Rajamundry.  But  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  period  he  occupies  a  unique  place. 
He  was  a  poet  and  patron  of  letters  and  was  proficient  in  the  art  of  music.  Pedakomati  Verna 
vras  succeeded  in  1428  by  Racha  Verna,  a  weak  ruler.  By  his  measures  of  excessive  taxation 
he  soon  became  unpopular  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  one  of  his  own  servants  in  1424 

and  with  him  the  Kondavidu  kingdom  ended,  crushed  between  the  encroaching  armies  of  the 
Vijayanagar  Rayas  and  the  Velamas. 

After  the  death  of  Komaragiri  Reddi  II  (1411-12),  Alladareddi  himself  occupied  the  throne  of 
3n^  9°*  dau9bter  °l  Komaragiri,  married  to  his  second  son,  Veerabhadra 

f  ''  ecause°f  <he  alllanoe'  Veerabhadra  Reddi  became  the  ruler  in  1423,  after  the  demise 

° ,  7!?? „  was  9Ulded  in  ,he  affairs  °' ,he  s,ate  bis  elder  brother,  Verna  Reddi. 

But,  in  1448,  the  kingdom  of  Rajahmundry  Reddis  was  conquered  by  the  Gajapatis  of  Kallnga. 

Bahmani  Rulers 


in  1347  rn  h  J  T  '  ni  kin9d0m  was  establlshad  by  Alla-ud-din  Hasan  Gangu 

belonL  ,nCmCr  °'  **  ^  Sul,ana,e  in  sou,h  lndia'  Ha  is  s,alad  >°  have 

,.  o9?  *  the  lnea9e  of  Bahman  Shah  of  ancient  Persia  and  hence  his  kingdom  Is  called 

tT?  and  hirUCOeSSOrS  BahmaniS-  T°  SlaMiSa  P-bion  AuLtdin 

Hasan  waged  wars  to  annex  the  two  neighbouring  Hindu  kingdoms  -  Waranqal,  thon  under 

^attack  onaTelanoad  Viiayana9ar'  which  was  under  the  RaVas-  Ho  a'ad°d  bis  campaign 
the  wav  in  man  .  9  .  and  *ent  up,°  destroying  the  temples  and  villages  on 

upto  the  iver  TunaabtTdra  ?ha9a'n«*  **  RaVaS  Viiayana9ar  and  °P=vpied  the  entire  area 

capita,  Z  6Xtendin9  ,he  b°rderS  °'  ^  kin9d°m’  hG  Shi'ted 

Hasan  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Muhmmad  Shah  (1358-75),  a  warrior  and  a  oood 
administrator.  During  the  period  of  his  rule,  the  sultans  of  Delhi  tried  to  re-establish  their  power 
in  the  Deccan  and  simultaneously  the  Hindu  rulers  ofthe  south  to  reoccupy  “  os  p Xcs 
He  saw  that  it  was  no.  possible  for  him  to  face  all  of  them  a.  once.  He  pressurised  "ho  Zan 

anoftlr  M  T9h  thS  Cal'Ph  01  Ba9hdad  ,ha‘  "  WaS  not  advisabl0  to  weaken  the  Bahmarts 
war  aaainstZ  m0***  'VZ  ThUS  pro,eclin3  bimself  from  the  sultans  of  Delhi,  ho  declared 
thic  9  4v  usunuris  and  the  Rayas.  Though  the  course  of  events  is  not  clearly  known 

son  and  °°S1  ,h0usands  of  lives'  both  °f  lha  Hindus  and  the  Muslims.  Mujahld  Shah  his 

Twar  Z  rvi';  ^  ‘°  ,hr°ne  1376  ^  m,6d  3  ahort  padbd  Ha  Slued 

was  also  not  alloJedTTT  7**’  ^  PU‘ *°  dea#1  by  his  own  unde'  Dapd  Khan.  Daud 

ia™  7,7  !  f  W  l0ns  and  Mvbammad  Shah  II  ascended  the  Bahmani  throne  in 

under  T, "  V'iaya"a9ar  ™"y  areaa  *bl 

Bahmanis.  Vijayanagar  armies  marched  into  Telangana  also,  probably  to  create 
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trouble  for  the  Velama  chiefs,  who  were  Hunt  Mibordinatir  m  thu  Rahman/,  Muhmmad  cj^ 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Velama;;.  f.xcnp!  fur  She  bat?!*;*,  *jth  V>ry  ana-gar,  fn%  rule  was 
noted  for  poaco  and  prosperity.  Mrs  is  cnnbtdumd  to  ho  Him  rum,!  mti.ijtnfmd  monarch  among 
the  Bahmanis.  A  severe  famine  struck  the  country  during  Him  j,*mud  >>f  h,;t  M,j„  {£} 
protect  the  people  from  it,  ho  took  liberal  steps  and  nmptir.d  Hm  n,Vui  t»  uty  p,  pUfCg.,6e 
food  grains  from  distant  lands.  After  the  death  of  Muhmmad  '.bah  n  R7t/j  i  ^ 

son  of  the  former's  brother,  succeeded  in  occupying  the  thmim  >m  -nhtmm-d  the  same 
policy  of  hostility  towards  the  Rayas  of  Vijayaiiagar  tied  /.agml  .vie,  /nth  in, mi  ’ j ,f,  causes 
of  the  battles  and  their  results  were  narrated  in  different  /.ay*,  m  tm*  Hindu  and  tim 
accounts.  Realising  the  strength  of  the  Rayas,  I  ur>  c*  fih.ih  M'ct;  .  t  •,  in/**  ;< ,•> mg  haiid’i  with 
the  other  Hindu  rulers  like  the  Velama;;  and  the  fk-dbi*.  and  j.mk  tunu  ts»op  thu  .■•rvnf!,ci  of 
the  Velamas  and  the  Moddis  of  Ktindavidu  With  the  Raya*,  of  y<;  g  magaf  hot} f  cun/  f-jhrth 
to  a  good  extent.  But  this  did  riot  continue  fur  a  Rug  timi*  in  in«,.,  }MI;  , ,?  }i;.# 
the  Volama  Chiefs  toft  him  and  joined  hands  with  Rmamyt  <•*  V.;wat:ugui  i  fere/ 

Shah  was  defeated  by  the  Vijayrinagaf  ;mtm\  in  tho  battR  ,.f  p,1?,»gai  h,*.  brothm,  Ahmad 
Shah,  rescued  hero/  and  his  kingdom  from  the  Rayas  and  in  dun  tunica  ewuetjodod  to  th§ 
throne  (1422).  He  shifted  his  capital  from  Ciulbarga  to  Rida;  tbu  ngboui  h,-(  „-ign.  t»;  spent 
his  time  in  unending  wars  with  the  Velama  chiefs  and  the  Rom*, 


Ahmed  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sun  Alla  ud  d.n  is  i s a  sip  duuiig  whoco  mgimo 
Raichur  doab  continued  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  with  vg»>m  j  r  -s/e,  b.g.vn .m  the  Rjhrrursis 
and  the  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar.  After  Ala  uddm  ii,  u.ght  mim,  of  Do  dymr.ty  mi.rn  m  sunsawwa 
till  1527,  An  account  of  their  regime;;  it;  not  pertinent  tu  the  l.Mtuy  ,1  Audtmr.  «g-g  tf rr@Q 
©vents:  R  The  issue  of  Raichur  doab  remained  untfcttM  dm  mg  m.*  ,„!<»,  pmud,  punvmm 
by  disruptive  wars  which  cost  both  the  patties  heavy  lovam  both  nt  m«m  and  money  2 
During  the  reign  of  Muhammad  ill  (l4G3a:g.  the  Rahman:*,  tm  th„  t()vf  their 

empire  from  sea  to  sea  and  thereby  got  into  their  pnv.m.Mon  „  i.ugn  pan  t,t  t?m  u*iw,,u  ma 
-  namely  the  area  north  of  the  Krishna  up  tu  vm  coast  and  -  purlin  (kmU/t  immi  3. 

y  e  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  Bahmani  ruin  was  pkigtmd  by  mingum,  rvhiMiium  and 
faction  fights  between  the  Doccani  Muslims  and  the  fum.gn  Mu*, Mm,  j. ■>  an  u.dnnt  that  the 
governors  of  some  provinces  asserted  themselves  as  indnpmmmi  rukm,  !hus  there  am© 

mLTT^H  !lZShfhl  mm(m  ’  th°  *'*"*'**'-  *  **>*»*>»**.  1^0  Adilshdh®  Of 
p  ,  adshahis  of  Boror,  tire  Oulbsfwhis  of  tiuikonda  and  vm  Uamfchahi:;  of  tlrdar, 

nomlnlm!!!!  *!<?’  °'  Bahm*1ry  «mtinue*l  m  succm.smn  tu  function  as 

The  last  of  thl  h^?  °ms<J,vos  !o  bo  swayed  by  .iml.iiiius  and  uuprmopiinl  kirirj  makers. 
The  last  of  the  dynasty,  the  eighteenth  one,  Kafumuiiah  had  a  m,Wrrtbm  mm  m  wh 

SianificanTand9 nnfltjl dy[,aSt'05,  il  t!,<i  c^*»b4hi  dyna-d,  id  (,uikt>rufa  Ifmt  played! 
its  proper  place  f°8  10  th°  h,!itory  of  Af,dh,;,!!  An  of  the  dynasty  is  givers  in 
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Gajapathi  Rulers 

The  Gajapathis  of  Orissa  intervened  at  times  in  the  continuous  political  conflicts  in  Andhra 
and  were  able  to  change  the  course  of  events.  The  founder  of  the  Gajapathi  dynasty  was 
Kapileswara  Gajapathi,  earlier  a  minister  of  the  last  of  the  Eastern  Ganga  rulers.  He  managed 
to  become  its  ruler  in  1434.  With  Cuttack  as  his  capital,  he  extended  the  frontiers  of 'his 
kingdom  far  into  the  Telugu  land  by  conquering  the  Reddis  of  Rajahmundry  in  or  about  1456. 

e  could  occupy  some  parts  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  also.  He  led  his  armies  into  the 
Vijayanagar  kingdom  and  conquered  the  south  coastal  region  upto  Kanchi  (1464). 

After  the  demise  of  Kapileswara  Gajapati  (1468),  his  two  sons  fought  tor  the  throne  and 
this  provided  ap  opportunity  for  the  Bahmanis  and  the  Vijayanagar  rulers  to  reoccupy  their  lost 
possessions.  But,  Purushottama  Gajapathi,  the  younger  son  of  Kapileswara,  who  emerged 

eaionlV?  °CCUP'ed  "*  <14S3>'  “Uld  reaSsdrt  hiS  coastd 

egion  and  Telangana  by  1486.  Purushottama  passed  away  in  1497.  During  the  rule  of  hi- 

vLVna?ar2,mLGtrl,r97h,,538)’  *"  kin9d°m  had  *°  P3SS  thr0U9h  many  **»*«*.. 

jayanagar  armies,  under  the  able  leadership  of  their  ruler,  Krishnadevaraya,  occupied  the 

oZ^ZVZZX  T  inr  POSSeSSi°n  * ,he  Gaiapathis  a"d  ^  P-eeded  upfo 
Cuttack,  their  capital.  Prataparudra  was  left  with  no  other  option  but  to  sue  for  oeace 

Krtehni5  w^mvtVbaek?  9th  ’°  Krishnadevara',a'  And  s°.  ««  Telugu  land  north  of  the  river 
rvrisnna  was  given  back  to  the  Gajapathi. 

But  very  soon,  in  1523-24,  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  the  ruler  of  Golconda  invaded  this  oart  of 

the  Gajapathi  kingdom  and  finallv  ormninri  n  /icon)  -ru  '  ^ 

~  .  u  ,  3  y  occuPlccl  11  (1530).  The  repeated  efforts  out  forth  hv  th** 

Gajapathis  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory  proved  futile.  V 

Vijayanagar  Rulers 

The  Vijayanagar  kingdom  is  rightly  considered  as  the  most  important  rosuroont  Hindu  .hi, 
that  successfully  resisted  the  Islamic  expansionism  in  defence  of  tho  andoni  Hindu  dhirmi 

m  Pat'Ve  cultural  ,rad,'ons.  In  tho  words  of  an  eminent  historian,  “it  was  that  groat  kinadom 
Which,  by  resisting  the  onslaughts  of  Islam,  championed  the  cause  of  Hindu  d  Hteation  and 

:rr  :  “  tnrr00  ~ and  ,hus  ~ 

«he  last  glorious  chafer  fn  ZlZ? *"■*"  * 

Cho  limed  d  alS°  ,rf  °d  ,h°  ban™r  °f  rcb0lli0n  Undor  Xha  loadoreWP  ofP  Aravitl  Solad!, 

Ts  his  ha?  h  T  ,ha  anCi°nt  ChalUkya  dynas,y'  Wi,h  Kum°01  *nd  'ho  neighbourhood 

. . ~ .  ,« * »; cr  “  r “ 
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the  advice  of  his  court  that  r.omo  mm  acquainted  ,*.ith  5h*-  !■  land  and  prop*,.  ‘.hould  t* 
sent  to  re-establish  tho  authority  of  the  Delhi  ruin  owr  tin*  ,,f  k,sn>p<ii,  Iwijtuurj  deputed 

Harihara  and  his  brother  Bukka  for  the  purpose  Thm,<*  t.%o  hu-thrm  ,»,»•!»•  nn«  «•?  m  th**  .;()ftfico 
of  the  Kakatiya  ruler,  Prataparudra  il,  but  ufmr  tr;r?  *  on, j  m  that  K;ru m  1323 

went  over  to  Kampili.  When  Kampili  full  in  f.'UV.  tfi^y  n  fn  l  )Hb:  ,r,  prisoners  0j 

war,  whoro  they  embraced  Islam  and  gamed  the  favour  n!  n,.<  mj Afp-i  pmnq  t;n!ru5lod 
with  the  task  of  crushing  down  the  revolt  of  tho  Hindus  of  to-  A.-.t.-ui  *»„«,».,  Karnataka 
they  came  to  the  south, 


They,  at  first,  carried  on  the  work  entrusted  to  thorn  \»t  ?m  \uiMn  nod  soowadul 
to  some  extent.  Their  former  connection  .v.th  tho  it-qou  nu-h  m.  ,1  iv.t-  *M-.V  Hy  fuJ!»‘*mg 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  rarely  using  fon.n,  tin?  hodh.-f.  .  •,».,?  !.-,md  vmN.mt;,?  0?  ^e 
sultans  authority  in  Gutti  and  its  neighbourhood  in  muiira  at  f 0 ho j  u <>« y  A»-?n  1,14  uuuwssfyj 
In  a  war  they  had  undertaken  aquinM  Bail, tin  ill 


What  really  happened  then  it;  not  clear  as  the  Mu\l<m  and  tfm  Hindu  saurces 

furnish  conflicting  versions,  But  both  of  them  agum  m  saying  ?n,i!  to*-  j*.?  I.odh,,'.*,  Harihara 
and  Bukka  -  soon  gave  up  Islam  and  the  cause  of  it,**  An,  md.ng  p,  Hindu 

tradition,  the  two  brothers  returned  to  the  Hindu  fold.  mlium.:  ed  by  the  Vidyatanya, 
They  then  proceeded  to  set  up  an  indnpwidnn!  Hindu  st.itn  ,m..i  n  *,r»  dm.bnod  fa  grew 
into  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Vijayaiuigar  Apart  ft  mm  fh«,  ad.  r,  r  of  Vidyamnya,  the  general 
antl-lslamic  movement  prevailing  at  the  turn?  in  the  mgiun  might  baa--  infhinni  <n)  Hannam  and 
Bukka  to  take  the  decision  to  return  to  their  ancestral  miiqtwn  and  \»uw  ihr.u  country, 


The  brothers  were  successful  in  their  second  against  H*ih,  .  ■■  .  ■  . .  ...... 

gave  them  a  free  hand  to  pursue  ttujir  sdirmurs  of  t.uogum.j  and  < ..-h\oV,j,?Pr,n  After  faking 
possession  of  Kampili,  they  conquered  areas  around,  b*?f. »*u  tf-.-y  j  n  .<  ia.m,<d  independence. 

rr  a  rl®w  c'^  southern  hank  of  !f«,  lungabbadn*,  .,{  punir*  Anuqondi,  for 

wc  t  ey  gave  a  purposeful  and  significant  name,  Vijuyao.iqui  a  dy  of  Vniui^i  or  Vidydnagar 
ty  of  Learning),  Hindu  tradition  avers  that  the  second  n.sm.?  g.^n  iu  *  onmumiomta  the 

lafnf*  Ay^fn^fi,0i,OdJ11  *0Ur,C<*f!^  th0  ,Hm  bUki  Haiihara  M*l«daa!«’d  hr,  cmomiHin  Oil  thO 
to  mi®  thl'u-  w*  n  1  °  Pr080nc0  01  imi  Viiupakstu  (rt  iMdiivn.ii  Hindu  siyi«s  undertaking 

set  tm  hu  M  T  !9Gl'1  °f  0,0  10,11  Hiii  ‘-!,u5!y  fi'ihcAist  the  practice 

moroman  ^  T  ,  “U°la“  <,dlc,s  01  lhe  >«»  b»  #®  “1"  «»  Vm#*d»  Fa 

the  Bahmank  anT  ^ °S’  K.°  Vli°Vaoa*la*  ,u)u,:i  !»t*>«t  taitiiy  ,i,j.n,r,t  the  m,,, stuns  ot 

’war  and  douaatatsJTr^w  °  **  lmet‘  10  "W  lh"  ""'•«*«  »'  i,en  it,  isniymg  the 

rnastetr^dTd  °  T  T"  aam'm  Dg'"’fl  *»  ,M'>  -•  «■««»"' 

hL  alwava  bnln  H  ,  w  Vwanafl“  ur"’ ,h“  '*»'  . .  •*'  «»  tutors 

had  always  been  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Hindu  Pharma 


Harihara  I,  the  founder  of  tho  first 
sons  of  Sangama.  Hence  the  dynasty 


dynasty,  was  **m  r><  *  -  ^  of  fivo  brothers  • 

was  known  as  «»**  bam  jama  tty  nasty  in  his  attempts 
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to  conquer  and  weld  the  petty  kingdoms  of  south  India  into  a  formidable  empire,  Harfhara  I 
received  assistance  not  only  from  his  four  brothers  but  also  from  their  sons. 

Expansion  under  Harihara  started  with  the  occupation  of  Udayagiri  fort  in  the  Nellore 
region  by  Bukkaraya.  This  fort  held  the  key  for  occupying  the  coastal  tract  of  Andhra.  Then, 
Bukka  fought  with  the  Hoyasalas  and  occupied  the  fort  of  Penugonda,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Hoyasala  wars  against  the  Sultan  of  Madhura  (present-day  Madurai)  and  his  victory  signalled 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  power  of  the  Hoyasalas.  The  political  power  and  life  of  Ballala 
HI  suffered  a  fatal  blow  at  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Madhura,  Ghlyas-ud-din  Damghani. 
oallala  III  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Virupaksha  Ballala  IV,  in  1343. 

Meanwhile  the  political  scene  of  India  began  changing.  Sultan  Muhammad  bin  Tughlaq 
died  and  Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq  became  the  sultan  of  Delhi.  The  Bahmani  kingdom  came  into 
existence  in  Deccan.  Firuz  Shah  sent  firmans  to  the  newly  established  kingdoms  of  south 
India  to  acknowledge  his  suzerainty  and  pay  tributes.  The  Sultan  of  Madhura  ignored  the 
irman  e  sought  the  assistance  of  Alla-ud-din  Gangu,  the  Bahmani  ruler  fearing  an  attack 
from  V'jayaragar.  Alla-ud-din  agreed  for  an  alliance  with  Madhura  as  that  would  also  help  him 

l?:Z%TrrrXPanS'°n-  He  Sent  hiS  s°n-'"-|aw'  Of**  Hasan  Gangu,  to  the 
help  of  the  Sultan  of  Madhura  and  himself  proceeded  to  Raichur  Doab  to  stall  the  Vijayananar 

army  movrng  against  Madhura.  Hesitant  to  frgh.  on  two  fronts,  Harihara  concentrated  only  on 

conflict^ One  nMh  P°We?'  ,Bahmani  army'  Harihara  seems  ,0  have  l0st  SOme  lorritorV  in  the 

Th  Raichur  Dr, Vh  T  k  68  histo*  ,he  Vijayanagar-Bahmani  conflict 

with  Raichur-Doab  as  the  bone  of  contention,  thus  started  right  from  the  time  of  Harihara  I. 

of  Madharvid!!™?6"  rUl0Cl  a$  3  ViCer°y  a'  Udaya9iri'  S^n^arya.  brother 

..  \  ya’  served  h,m  as  a  minister  and  commander.  Harihara  owed  many  of  the 

achevements  of  his  reign  to  Bukkaraya,  his  brother.  For  some  years  Harihara  and  Bukka  Z 

ciTVu6  k,n9d°:  °f  viiayanasar-  An°,har  bro,hw  *  ^ 

conquest  of  Vanavas,  (Kadamba,  kingdom.  A  Saiva  scholar,  Chaundapa  Madhava  I  led 
h^m  as  a  m, nrster  and  commander.  No.  much  is  known  about  the  fourth  brother  of  H  “  n 
Muddappa.  Harihara  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  administrative  and  economic  structure  of  Z 
Vitayanagar  kingdom.  Having  consolidated  their  empire  stretching  from  one  se"c  lor 

d,°  sloe!  e,heriSshenaa;  TZ  ^  ^  **  ml"istere  a"d  '^tenants  me.  in  ,346 

(Fes,:^  ZoS;)a,  *  ^  POn,,,,  °f  'ha  HWU  °™d  W/ayatsL 

had  naorl«dmna  Hte  Zll1355,  BUl<karaya  SUCCeed°d  ^  ,ha  ,hrona  as  >ha  <°™r 

l  Z  1  3  enty  years  wi,nossed  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Harihtra 

!he  “od  1  M,aTb,y  °'  r'SSari0S  h6  CWna'  ra“rdad  -hr  Z  yt  Z  Z 

!he  nr  r chocked  ws  “  ,or  naar,y 

mad  II,  a  man  of  peace,  to  the  Bahmani  throne  in  1378  brought  a 


toe  UtfiTOKV 


Hr.i..n  -m.H  uliutr  nf  (hr  Amfhian 

lull  fn  the  hostilities.  Bukka  ended  the  rule  of  Sambuvaraya  by  rmnguming  I  undaimandalam 
The  most  notable  event  of  Bukka's  reign  was  the  conquer.!  of  Madhura  by  Htr*  um,  Kumara 
Kampana,  assisted  by  his  able  generals,  Gopana  and  ftaluva  Manga  An  epic  version  of  the 
conquest  of  Madhura  is  found  in  the  exquisite  .Sanskrit  poem,  Vijayum  (the  Conquest 

of  Madhura)  by  the  wife  of  Kampana.  Ganrjactovi  Thu  imago  of  lord  Mangunatha,  which  had 
been  carried  away  from  Srirangam  to  a  distant  pi. ion  for  r.afrty  during  thn  period  of  Muslim 
invasions  was  restored  to  its  original  place  in  iti/t.  With  fbu  .  .rngimM  ,,f  MmShura,  the  entire 
south  India  upto  Ramoswarnm  came  under  Vijayanagai  rule  H»«  empire  was  divided  into 
several  r&jyas  ruled  over  by  princes  of  the  royal  family  oi  by  gun.aaD  though  the  rulers 
were  Saivitos  by  conviction,  they  gave  due  inspect  to  the  ether  i.-bpim,  aicn  When  a 
conflict  aroso  between  the  religious  sects  of  Vaichnuvjtee  an/I  Jam Mukk.i  fori  nutated  a  code 
of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  followers  of  the  two  (•ciginnc,  whir.h  Panama  an  irleal  edict 
of  religious  tolerance  for  all  religious  sects  Vudic  ac  well  ac  ct-i  uiar  itMinuir |  and  Irteraturo 
began  to  flourish  in  the  Vijoyanagar  empire 


After  Bukka.  his  son.  Manhara  II  (13//  MiM),  aM.niuDd  its.-  theme  During  he,  reign,  the 
kingdom  was  further  consolidated  and  its  frontiers  extended  Vgam.h.irya,  tha  tirotfinr  of 
Madhava,  was  his  chief  minister,  for  ensuring  loyalty.  Dunham  mpiaced  hr,  t.oncin},  by  pjj 
own  sons  as  governors  of  provinces,  One  u?  tun  ■nn:,,  Dmarnya  wan  made  the  governor 
of  Udayagiri.  Virupaksharaya  son  of  Manhara.  who  was  appmuti-d  he,  vn  emy  m  Urn  south, 
defeated  the  king  of  Ceylon  and  made  him  pay  a  tribute  Vijayanagar  Habinani  warn  continued 
without  any  significant  result  and  a  lull  wan  forced  on  both  the  paitir*n  by  a  famine  which 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  Deccan  and  made  life  difbnD  the  people 


During  this  time,  coastal  Andhra  lying  between  Neilum  and  hai.nga  wa%  under  the  fteddi 
mgs  of  Kondovidu,  for  gaining  control  over  the  temtwiy,  it  1  ■>.  an  in  ru?i.»r,%afy  to  curb 
the  power  of  Kondavidu  Reddis,  Themfom  Manftaia  turned  hr,  .ittunjiun  inwards  the  east 
and  Dcvaraya,  his  son,  was  chosen  for  carrying  the  t.amp.vgm  again*.!  tho  lunkhti  f  inally, 
evaraya  could  wrest  Addanki  and  Snsailam  ate.,*,  fmm  the  fleddi*.  U,.aipatiun  of  the 

l0T  t0  Ctar'hm  b0tmm  ttM  Vipiy.iinujar  king*,  and  the  Voiamac  of  Hachakonda 
hftlft  a*  J°  countor  Vijayanagar  attack,  Rachakonda  approaM.inf  the  Bahm.mis  tor 
help  and  this  checkmated  Hadhara  II  from  proceeding  fuithui  into  teiangana  However,  the 

rhtTrin  !IlTna9ar  torrlt0fy  lowafUs  *"">  «*  w*  uvnr  the  ports  of  Goa, 

Chaul  and  Dabhol  and  led  to  an  expansion  of  commerce  and  nixing  proper, ty 

|HriwT  di^d’  0  disput0  ,of  aucW}li*-,w'  mMi  a!,‘n»>g  Vimpakcha  I,  Bukka  II  and 
The  siirtftfln  ua  w,  0Vifaya  *  ^406’,4*^l  dm nfged  victunom,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

Velamas  of  UngL^d  ^  Bw  »***  *“ 

of  hoatiiitift*  *w  HOtW  0  KdhdaviUu  I  he  reign  aDu  saw  the  commencement 

continue  for  many  years”  *****  Ka“"Ba  W»>'.«W!|.t»  «A»a.  which  woro  to 
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According  to  the  Portuguese  chronicler,  Nuniz,  Bukka  II  and  Devaraya  I  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Vijayanagar  and  raised  fresh  walls  and  towers.  According  to  another 
historian,  Sewell,  their  great  work  included  the  construction  of  a  huge  dam  on  the  Tungabhadra 
river  and  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct,  fifteen  miles  long,  from  the  river  to  the  city.  It 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  irrigation  works  in  the  medieval  period. 
Devaraya,  also  patronised  literature.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Nicolo  Conti,  an  Italian, 
visited  Vijayanagar  and  his  description  of  the  city  reveals  its  glory.  Devaraya  I  passed  away 

in  1422.  His  sons,  Ramachandraraya  and  Vijayaraya  I,  who  ruled  one  after  the  other,  did  not 
do  anything  significant. 


The  next  ruler,  Devaraya  II  (1426-1446),  son  of  Vijayaraya,  was  a  great  monarch.  He 
effected  the  conquest  of  Kondavidu  and  carried  his  arms  into  Kerala,  subjugating  the  ruler  of 
Quilon  and  other  chieftains.  The  writings  of  Abdur  Razzak,  the  Persian  ambassador  who  visited 
south  India  during  the  reign  of  Devaraya  II,  bear  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the  king  over 
many  ports  of  south  India.  According  to  him,  the  dominions  of  Devaraya  II  extended  from 
Ceylon  to  Gulbarga  and  from  Orissa  to  Malbar.  Nuniz  says  that  Devaraya  extracted  tribute 
from  the  rulers  of  Quilon,  Ceylon,  Pulicat,  Pegu  and  Tansasserim.  The  relations  between  the 
Vijayanagar  and  Bahmani  kingdoms  continued  to  be  hostile  in  the  reign  of  Devaraya  II  also, 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  Devaraya  took  a  number  of  Muslims  into  his  army  and  provided  every 
facility  to  them  for  a  free  exercise  of  their  religious  obligations.  Devaraya  re-organised  his 
army  and  gave  them  better  training  in  archery.  He  was  a  great  builder  and  a  patron  of  poets. 
Extensive  commerce  and  revenues  from  various  sources  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Vijayanagar  kingdom  under  him. 

The  kings  who  succeeded  Devaraya  II  were  not  of  any  importance.  His  son,  Mallikarjuna, 
and  his  grandson,  Virupaksha,  were  quite  incompetent  and  allowed  the  empire  to  disintegrate’ 
To  add  to  this,  there  was  pressure  from  Muhmud  Shah,  the  Bahmani  sultan  who  proclaimed 
a  jehad  (religious  war)  against  Vijayanagar.  To  worsen  the  situation  further,  the  Portuguese 
were  rapidly  trying  to  establish  themselves  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  ports  along  it.  Tho 
Vijayanagar  minister,  Saluva  Narasimha,  was  an  able  administrator  and  could  successfully 
counter  these  forces.  Later,  in  i486  he  usurped  the  throne.  Thus  the  Saluva  line  of  kinqs 
came  to  rule  Vijayanagar.  y 


There  was  formidable  opposition  to  Saluva  Narasimha  at  the  outset  and  he  had  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  putting  down  many  rebel  chieftains.  He  died  in  1490 
leaving  his  two  sons  to  the  care  of  Narasanayaka  of  the  Tuluva  family,  a  trusted  general.  The 
quarrels  among  the  chieftains  in  the  court  necessitated  a  change  in  favour  of  a  more  capable 

and  stronger  ruler  and  Narasanayaka  assumed  himself  the  power  as  a  regent  in  1492,  keeping 
the  real  ruler  under  tutelage.  p  9 


Narasanayaka  died  in  1503  and  by  that  time  he  had  established  his  authority  effectively 
over  the  whole  of  h.s  extensive  dominion.  His  son,  Vira  Narasimha,  took  his  place  as  regent 
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and  later,  after  the  death  of  the  nominal  ruler,  proclaimed  himself  a:,  the  ruiur,  thus  inaugurating 
the  rule  of  the  Tuluva  dynasty  in  1505,  He  was  succeeded  by  he,  brother,  Km.hrudnyaruya  in 
1509.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Vijayanagar  reached  tho  /ninth  o<  it:,  glory  and  prosperity, 
Krishnadevaraya  realised  that  his  kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  under  tho  threat  of  tho  evil 
designs  of  the  subordinate  feudatories  and  the  neighbouring  minis,  Mo  also  realised  that  a 
large,  reliable  and  stable  army  was  needed  to  face  tho  situation,  With  tho  help  of  his  astute 
chief  minister,  Saluva  Tfmmarusu,  he  gained  control  over  the  nnmt.ttmyitknu  (the  feudal  nobles) 
and  ensured  for  himself  tho  support  of  a  large  army  provided  by  thorn 

At  the  time  of  Krishnadevaraya’s  accession,  the  rebel  chieftain  of  Ummattur  was  contesting 
for  the  lordship  of  the  bost  part  of  the  Mysore  territory,  the  (jujup.iM.  of  uns;,a  we»o  In 
occupation  of  the  north-oastorn  districts  and  Prutaparudut  Oujuputi  was  npnniy  hostile  and 
aggressivo.  Krishnadevaraya  faced  the  situation  with  courage  couplnrt  with  tact  Mis  fust  task 
was  to  repulse  the  Bahmani  forces  and  thereafter  the  forces  of  Ibj.ipur,  which  suer, ended  the 
Bahmani  power  in  the  Raichur  doab.  Ultimately,  Krishnudiivuruyu  Miocuotkid  in  occupying  the 
doab  and  carriod  on  the  war  into  tho  realm  of  tho  enemy,  making  him  sun  for  peace  Within 
ten  years,  Krishnadevaraya  succeeded  in  consolidating  tar,  authority  and  m  ^tending  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom  upto  Orissa  in  tho  east,  Bhntkai  and  Monav.ir  rn  tfie  west,  Raichur 
in  the  north  and  the  sea  in  the  south,  The  Portuguese  became  Ins  friends  Me  extended  his 
dominion  in  the  east  and  northeast  by  defeating  tho  erstwhile  uiicr  of  Orissa,  bin  Oajapalhi, 
who  sued  for  peace  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Knchhurtnvufuyu 

The  period  of  his  reign  is  considered  to  bo  the  gulden  age  in  tho  history  of  y^i/unugar. 
He  was  a  great  warrior  and  an  equally  groat  statesman,  administrator  and  patron  of  arts.  He 
was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  Ho  authored  Amuktunuily.HU,  a  ciilebmtnd  toiugu  work 
and  also  many  Sanskrit  works,  The  grandeur  of  fits  court  wun  the  admiration  of  many  a 
foreign  visitor.  He  was  a  great  builder  and  added  to  tho  beauty  of  the  capital  Mu  respected 
all  sects  of  the  Hindu  religion  alike  though  his  personal  leanings  were  towards  V.nshoavtaw. 

Krishnadovaraya  died  in  1529,  nominating  his  half  brother,  Achyutaraya,  to  bo  tns  suc.t;wt,sor, 
But  Ramaraya,  an  able  general  and  son-in-law  of  Krishnadevaraya,  proclaimed  an  infant  son  of 
the  late  ruler  as  king.  There  was  a  tussle  for  power  winch  ended  with  Achyutaraya  agreeing 
to  share  power  with  Ramaraya.  But  the  death  of  the  infant  sun  soon  after  uompiiutind  the 
matters  and  Achyutaraya's  reign  was,  therefore,  spent  in  a  struggle  against  internal  revolts 
engineered  by  Ramaraya.  Achyutaraya  died  in  1542  and  was  sucajudtsd  try  ins  infant  son, 
Ramaraya,  who  did  not  like  this,  proclaimed  Sadasivaraya,  tho  brother  of  Achyutaraya,  as 
the  ruler  (1543)  and  was  at  last  successful  in  enforcing  his  will  with  the  help  of  fur*  sword, 
Sadaslvaraya  had  to  function  only  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Ramaraya 

Ramaraya,  though  an  able  general,  was  over  ambitious  and  lacked  foresight  Me  began 
to  admit  large  numbers  of  Muslims  into  the  army  and  thereby  helped  them  to  gut  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  To  add  to  this,  Ramaraya  followed  a  policy  of  interfering 
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in  the  bickerings  among  the  Muslim  Shahi  states  of  the  Deccan.  He  pitted  one  against  the 
other  hoping  to  keep  them  weak  and  thereby  under  his  thumb. 

This  policy  paid  him  rich  dividends  initially.  But  when  he  overplayed  it,  the  Shahi  rulers 
realised  that  their  disunity  gave  an  advantage  to  Ramaraya.  So,  they  patched  up  their 
differences  and  formed  a  general  league  to  destroy  the  common  enemy.  Their  combined 
armies  were  then  led  together  against  Vijayanagar. 

Ramaraya  faced  the  situation  with  utmost  confidence.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Krishna, 
near  the  villages  of  Rakkasi  and  Tangadi,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1565.  Ramaraya  himself  directed  the  operations  in  spite  of  his  old  age  (He  was  then  93). 
At  first  the  Raya’s  army  was  successful.  But  two  Muslim  commanders  of  Ramaraya  deserted 
him  and  joined  the  Shahis  with  their  men,  causing  a  rout  in  Raya’s  army.  Ramaraya  was 
taken  prisoner  and  immediately  beheaded. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Tirumalaraya,  the  younger  brother  of  Ramaraya,  managed 
to  make  good  his  escape  to  Vijayanagar  and  thereafter  fled  away  to  Penugonda,  taking  along 
with  him  the  puppet  ruler  Sadasivaraya,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  royal  treasure 
loaded  on  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  elephants.  The  city  of  Vijayanagar,  the  capital 
of  the  empire  and  its  inhabitants  were  left  to  their  fate.  The  victorious  armies  of  the  sultans 
then  marched  towards  Vijayanagar.  Uninhibited  looting  of  the  city  by  the  Shahi  chieftains  as 
well  as  ruthless  robbers  went  on  for  days  together. 

“With  fire  and  sword,  with  crowbars  and  axes  they  carried  on  day  after  day  their  work 
of  destruction.  Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  havoc  been  brought  and 
wrought  on  such  a  splendid  city  teeming  with  a  wealthy  and  industrious  population  in  the  full 
of  prosperity  one  day  and  on  the  next  seized,  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ruins  amid  scenos  of 
savage  measures  and  horrors  beggaring  description." 

The  Aravidu  dynasty 

Tirumalaraya  after  reaching  Penugonda  tried  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  rebuild  the  army 
and  to  restore  order  in  the  empire.  But  the  task  proved  to  be  Herculian.  Anarchy  prevailed 
m  the  empire  from  1565  to  1571.  The  royal  scions,  the  palegars  and  the  amaranayakas 
extended  the  limits  of  their  own  powers  and  territories.  Tirumalaraya  knew  his  limitations 
and  when  he  offered  to  recognise  the  amaranayakas  as  hereditary  lords  of  the  land  in  their 
possession,  they  accepted  him  as  their  liege  lord  and  agreed  to  pay  him  the  annual  rents. 
After  securing  his  position  as  de-facto  ruler,  Tirumalaraya  proclaimed  himself  as  the  de-jure 
ruler  too  in  1571,  imprisoning  Sadasivaraya.  Thus  he  founded  a  new  dynasty,  known  as  the 
Aravidu  dynasty,  after  his  surname.  But  by  that  time  he  was  very  old.  He  passed  away  In 
1572  after  a  brief  reign  of  eleven  months  as  a  crowned  king. 

Tirumalaraya  divided  his  kingdom  into  three  regions  for  administrative  reasons  and  placed 
them  under  his  three  sons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  division  was  based  on  a  linguistic 
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pattern.  Sriranga,  his  eldest  son,  governed  the  Tolugu  region  from  Penugonda  (1572-1585); 
his  second  son,  Sriramaraya  over  the  Kannada  region  from  Srirangapatnam  and  Venkatapati, 
his  third  son,  over  the  Tamil  land  with  Chandragiri  as  his  capital. 

His  successor,  Sriranga  1,  wore  a  crown  of  thorns.  Demoralisation  increased  and  the 
feudatories  joined  hands  with  the  Muslim  powers,  the  natural  enemies  of  Vijnynnagar.  The 
internecine  war,  no  nobler  than  a  family  feud,  laid  the  country  open  for  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah  to 
walk  in  freely  and  extend  his  dominions  from  the  Krishna  to  Udayagiri  During  the  remaining 
part  of  the  16th  century,  decadence  took  ovory  worm  possible  shape.  The  royal  duties  and 
policies  became  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  feudatory  chiefs  At  the  time  of 
Sriranga's  death,  his  sons  were  in  infancy.  Sriramaraya,  his  next  brother,  war,  already  dead, 
So,  Venkatapatiraya,  younger  brother  of  Srirangaraya,  who  war  almady  ruling  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  from  Chandragiri,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  15I«*. 

However,  by  1600,  the  Vijayanagar  kingdom  achieved  some  stability  under  Venkatapatiraya, 
During  his  reign,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  for  gaming  a  foot-hnld 
in  the  ports.  The  Raya  souqht  the  friendship  of  both;  but  this  was  not  possible  He  received 
a  Jesuit  mission  at  t.,s  court  that  brought  a  highly  complimentary  killer  from  Phillip  m  of  Spain 
on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese.  The  elated  Raya  therefore  preferred  to  benefit  the  Portuguese 
rather  than  the  Dutch. 

The  Portuguese,  how^nr  did  not  retain  the  Raya's  good  will  for  long  In  toip  their  Je?;ui! 
Mission  was  recalled  on  account  of  its  subservience  to  the  Hindu  king  I  tun  provocation  led 
the  Raya  to  favour  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  built  their  factories  and  fortifications  m  Pnimal  The 
angry  Portuguese  led  an  attack  on  them.  But  the  Raya  helped  the  Dutch  to  waid  off  the 
attack.  The  Dutch  importance  lessoned  with  the  death  of  Vonkatapatuaya  in  1014 

Vonktapatiraya  dominated  the  politics  of  the  south  for  neuily  three  decades  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  period  of  strain  and  stress.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  tiuntiw  of  the  empire  of 
Vijayanagar  once  again  ran  along  the  Kristina  in  the  north.  Rakkasi  tangadi  was  a  nightmare 
of  the  past  and  all  the  glory  of  Vijayanagar  was  once  again  rumored  it;;  friendship  war.  sought 
after  not  only  by  the  sultans  of  Delhi  but  also  by  the  kings  of  far  off  countries  like  Spain,  After 
Venkatapatiraya’s  death,  a  war  of  succession  broke  out.  this  lung  mtornucinn  war  (U5I4-29) 
threw  the  northern  defences  of  the  empire  out  of  gear. 

Every  feudatory  found  pleasure  in  supporting  some  ambitious  member  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  territory ,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  armies  of 
Bijapur,  Goiconda  and  the  Mughals,  The  last  ruler,  a  talented  one,  named  Drirangaraya  III 
(1642-1678),  made  an  effort  to  stem  the  rot.  He  appealed  to  his  people  arid  the  Nayaks  In 
the  name  of  tholr  temples,  Brahmins  and  religion  to  help  him  throw  back  the  invaders. 

Though  too  late,  the  Nayaks  besought  to  correct  themselves.  Pxcopt  the  rulers  of  Mudhura, 
all  the  others  realised  the  great  harm  they  had  done  to  their  country  Mon  and  money 
poured  In;  the  ladles  of  Velur  divested  themselves  of  all  their  jewellery,  fho  coffers  of  God 
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Venkateswara  poured  forth  money  without  count.  Thus  strengthened,  Sriranagaraya  made  a 
supreme  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  the  enemies. 

But  all  these  came  to  nothing.  As  their  own  capitals  were  attacked,  most  of  the  chieftains 
had  to  leave  the  Raya  to  his  own  resources.  Famine  stalked  the  war-ridden  land  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  Tirumala  Nayaka  of  Madhura  joined  the  enemy  and  Sriranga,  a  victim  of 
cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  feudal  lords,  fled  from  the  land.  Sriranga,  however,  continued 
to  exercise  power  as  a  king  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  upto  1678.  However,  thereafter,  he 
fades  away  from  our  view  and  so  does  the  flame  of  liberty  lit  at  Vijayanagar  three  centuries 
and  a  half  earlier  in  1336.  It  is  necessary  here  to  say  that  during  all  these  turmoils,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Telugu  area  alone  continued  to  be  in  the  Vijayanagar  empire.  In  the 
northern  part,  the  Qutb  Shahis  established  their  rule  by  1543. 

Qutb  Shahis 


The  Qutb  Shahi  dynasty  which  held  sway  over  the  Andhra  country  for  two  hundred  years 
from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  had  a  glorious  past 
and  a  rich  cultural  legacy.  Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  a  scion 
of  a  defunct  royal  family  of  Hamdan.  He  served  the  Bahmanis  faithfully  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Telangana  in  1492  and  received  the  title,  Qutb-ul-Mulk  which  continued  in  the 
dynasty  till  it  was  changed  into  that  of  ‘Qutb  Shah’  after  the  dynasty  had  attained  independence 
He  declared  independence  after  the  death  of  his  patron  king,  Mahmood  Shah,  in  1518. 

Sultan  Quli  controlled  the  province  of  Telangana  for  nearly  60  years,  first  as  a  general  or 

governor  and  later  as  an  independent  king.  During  this  period,  he  extended  the  territory  upto 
the  seaport  of  Masulipatam.  H 


The  aged  king,  who  lived  a  long  life  of  ninety  years,  was  murdered  by  his  third  son  Yar 

?l  aumsheed’  Wh0  was  anXi0US  t0  seize  the  throne-  Jamshecd  reigned  for  seven  years  till 
1550,  but  remained  maligned  by  all  for  his  patricidal  crime.  He  failed  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 

his  subjects  on  account' of  his  despicable  acts  and  rude  behaviour,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  good  soldier  and  a  man  of  learning.  His  youngest  brother,  Ibrahim,  who  was  hardly 
hirteen  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  assassination,  fled  with  some  of  his  trusted  followers  to 
- ,jayanagar  and  remained  there  for  seven  years  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Ramaraya  the  de 
fecto  ruler  of  the  empire.  Hie  stay  there  afforded  him  no,  only  a  good  asylum  bui  Lo  a 

vTirro'rr  b,e  P,eshumed  ,hat  ,he  Prlnoe  haa  a"  opportunity  to  accustom  himself 
with  the  Hindu  cultural  atmosphere  and  to  learn  the  art  of  administration. 

"T  f?heed  d'ed  in  15S0'  'brahlm  ,ound  ,he  P°lilical  atmosphere  of  the  kingdom 
favourable  to  his  cause  and  returned  to  Golconda  to  ascend  the  throne.  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah 

: °  iknoHw: in,  r(d:ra,country  as 

The  vTh  ^  U  9  ,0r  ,hirty  yeare  ,rom  1550  *°  158°.  and  consolidated  it 

kingdom  which  Ibrahim  was  called  upon  to  administer  was  In  the  maklna  It  lacked 

sound  administration  and  efficient  governmental  machinery.  Ibrahim  organised  the  central  and 
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provincial  structuras  of  government  and  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  o*ich  other.  He 

also  introduced  an  efficient  intelligence  service  which  kept  the  central  government  informed  of 
the  local  affairs.  All  the  thieves  and  the  highway  robbers  were  rounded  up  and  the  kingdom 
was  made  safe  for  trade  and  travel.  The  travellers  movod  on  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  another  unharmed.  Great  impetus  was  givon  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  industry.  Ibrahim 
had  also  many  works  of  public  utility  to  his  credit.  He  constructed  lakes  and  laid  out  towns 
and  gardens.  He  also  encouraged  the  local  language,  Tolugu,  and  patronized  fnliuju  scholars 
and  poets  like  Telaganna  and  Gangadhara  who  dedicated  their  works  to  the  king, 

A  memorable  event  of  far-reaching  consequence  of  that  period  war*  thn  battle  of  Hakkasi* 
Tangadi  fought  against  Vijayanagar  in  1565,  in  which  Golkonda  under  Ibrahim  look  active  part 
along  with  the  other  Shahi  kingdoms  of  Bijapur,  Ahmcdnngar  and  Hidur  I  ho  divnemburmont 
of  the  Vijayanagar  empire,  as  a  result  of  tho  battle,  brought  immense  benefit*,  both  of  cash 
and  territories  to  Golconda  and  tho  kingdom  was  extended  ar,  far  a u  Madm*.  and  Gundikuta 
in  the  south. 

The  next  period  of  forty  years  led  by  Ibrahim's  son  and  grandson,  in  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  during  which  time  tho  kingdom  rose  to  its  zenith.  Ibrahim  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mohamed  Quli,  who  was  a  groat  writer  and  builder,  thn  lay  out  of  the  city  of 
Hyderabad  was  a  great  achievement  of  his  regime.  Thu  city  was  laid  out  m  lb!M  with  fine 
taste  and  geometrical  accuracy,  and  was  embellished  with  magnificent  bu.Mingc,  Mrasght  roads 
and  other  civic  amenities  such  as  banking  transactions.  I- or  this  purpose.  h«>  irw.ied  several 
Persian  families  to  settle  down  in  Hyderabad  as  well  as  in  Masulipafam,  Mulwmcd  Ouli  was 
a  scholar  and  a  poet.  He  composed  numerous  poems  in  Oeooani  Uidu  on  vanouc  topics  of 
literary,  political  and  social  character. 

Mohamed  Guli  died  in  1612  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  son  m  law,  Sultan 
Mohamad  Qutb  Shah.  Ho  was  highly  religious  and  was  a  model  of  vidua  and  piety  Ha  was 
kind  and  humane  and  led  a  very  pious  life  fully  devoted  to  religion*,  pmuiue.  He  followed 
his  uncle  in  promoting  various  activities  in  tho  fields  of  learning  and  .»njnt.udum  Tire  great 
mosque  known  as  Mecca  Masjid  in  Hyderabad  was  designed  and  its  foundation  bed  by  him, 
though  the  main  structure  of  the  Mosque  was  completed  during  tire  next  four  geueintkm 

The  premature  death  of  Sultan  Mohamed  In  1626  was  a  sad  pmiurtu  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Golconda  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son,  Abdullah  Qutb 
Shah,  who  was  an  indolent  and  easy-going  king.  Ho  spent  Ins  time  mostly  in  frivolities  and 
recreations  with  the  result  that  solf-sooking  and  imeompotunt  officer?,  exploited  tho  kingdom 
to  their  own  advantage.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  kingdom  had  to  face  the  MugM 
invasions  from  the  north.  The  fall  of  Ahmednagar  in  1663  and  its  complete  liquidation  in 
1635,  sounded  a  death  knell  to  tho  Deccan  solidarity,  The  southern  kingdom?,  of  Golconda 
and  Bijapur  were  exposed  to  the  Mughal  menace.  So,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
their  homage  and  acknowledge  the  Mughal  suzerainty  which  they  did  and  signed  a  treaty  »n  163®, 
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The  unfortunate  treaty  reduced  the  sultanates  to  vassalage  and  thus  they  conceded  everything 
that  the  imperial  government  had  dictated.  They  had  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
Shah  Jahan,  on  their  coins  and  accept  the  Mughal  Hajib,  a  resident  officer  who  interfered  with 
even  day-to-day  administration  and  tried  to  encourage  fissiparous  tendencies. 

The  traitors  of  Golconda  found  their  supporter  in  the  imperial  government  which  did  not 
shirk  even  to  invade  Golconda  to  support  its  favourities.  Prince  Aurangazeb,  who  administered 
the  Mughal  territories  of  the  Deccan  as  a  governor,  beseiged  Golconda  in  1656.  King  Abdullah 
could  not  resist  for  long.  He  had  to  accept  the  disgraceful  terms  which  the  invaders  dictated. 
He  paid  heavy  indemnity  and  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aurangazeb’s 
eldest  son. 

Abdullah  died  in  1672  and  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son-in-law,  Abdul  Hassan  Qutb 
Shah,  against  the  superior  claims  of  his  elder  co-son-in-law,  Syed  Ahmed.  A  sudden  coup 
d’etat  by  one,  Syed  Muzaffar  and  his  followers  in  support  of  Abdul  Hassan  brought  the  latter  to 
the  throne.  Abdul  Hassan  is  popularly  known  as  Tana  Shah  in  the  Deccan.  He  had  a  steady 
mind,  a  broader  vision  and  administrative  experience  of  high  order.  He  handled  the  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  affairs  so  skilfully  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  extremely  surprised.  He 
not  only  guided  the  destinies  of  his  subjects  conscientiously  but  also  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Deccan  at  large  and  put  forth  effective  schemes  to  contain  the  Mughal  tide. 

But  the  poor  king  and  his  kingdom  were  overtaken  by  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  Mughal 
emperor.  Abdul  Hassan,  for  no  fault  of  his,  was  described  by  the  Mughal  emperor,  Aurangazeb 
and  his  band  of  historians  as  a  vagabond  and  worthless  creature.  The  misrepresentation  was 
fabricated  to  justify  the  aggressive  designs  which  the  emperor  had  already  contemplated  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  Deccan  sultanates  or  force  them  to  accede  to  the  Mughal  empire.  The 
emperor  came  to  the  Deccan  in  1682  and  launched  his  campaigns  against  both  the  Marathas 
and  the  Deccan  sultanates.  His  original  plan  was  to  put  down  the  Maratha  power,  but  later 
on,  he  suspended  the  plan  and  directed  his  forces  against  Bijapur  and  Golconda  in  1685. 
Bijapur  fell  in  after  only  two  months’  siege.  But  Golconda  held  out  for  a  longer  time.  The 
Golconda  siege,  which  was  conducted  by  the  emperor,  continued  for  eight  long  months  as 
the  fort  was  well  defended.  It  exhausted  the  imperial  patience  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
emperor  had  once  decided  to  lift  the  siege.  But  it  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  owing  to  tho 
treachery  of  an  Afghan  general,  Abdullah  Khan,  who  opened  the  gate  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
thus  facilitated  the  capture  of  the  fort.  The  equanimity  with  which  Tana  Shah  had  faced  the 
Mughal  captors  and  the  unequalled  loyalty  of  Abdul  Razak  Lari,  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
king,  Tana  Shah,  are  of  special  significance.  The  fall  of  Golconda  in  1687,  however,  brought 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  to  an  abrupt  end,  followed  by  far-reaching  consequences.  It  halted 
the  pace  of  cultural  progress  for  years  and  relaxed  the  administrative  grip  on  the  English 
Company  at  Masulipatam  and  Madras,  with  the  result  that  the  company  became  the  master 
of  the  subcontinent  in  due  course.  So  long  as  the  kingdom  was  powerful  in  the  south,  king 
Abdul  Hassan  and  his  minister,  Madanna,  kept  their  constant  vigil  on  the  English  merchants. 
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But  Aurangzeb,  who  succeeded  in  liquidate  the  Golcondn  Mnqrifn  »«I  in  it  with 

his  vast  empire,  had  no  time  to  consolidate  his  gains.  Thn  conhnuour.  wa-l.iro  that  ho  carried 
on  relentlessly  against  the  Marathas  gavo  him  no  leisure  to  set  up  a  staple  administrative 
machinery  in  the  conquered  territory.  Ho  died  in  IW  leaving  «vu.yth.ng 

SOCIETY  AND  RELIGION 

Society 

The  Telugu  Country,  during  most  of  this  period,  was  divided  iomtmuiiy  into  two  sections. 
While  the  northern  territory  -  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.  mdnnd.ng  at  bmm,  down  to 
Udayagiri  (in  the  Nolloro  district)  -  was  ruled  by  Muslim  potent  atm,,  thn  viuthnm  section  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Vijayanagar  emperors,  who  mpmscntnd  »'",iinji-(it  Hinduism  H.mcn,  the 
social  developments  are  also  to  bo  studied  under  two  different  fiend*,  t  me  vimty  under 
the  Deccani  kingdoms,  and  2.  the  society  under  the  Vi|uy.w.»qar  empire 

Society  under  the  Deccani  Kingdoms 

During  the  Bahmani  rule,  the  Telugu  society  had  to  face  the  onslaught  of  an  ai»m  race 
and  religion  bent  upon  expansionism.  The  Roddr  and  Velar na  mini*.,  during  this  period,  44 
their  best  to  save  the  society  and  its  agtvold  tradition;,  rind  it*,  iungu.ig-  and  Mmutwrw  from 
the  fanatic  invaders.  However,  with  the  end  of  the  Bahmani  ruin,  the  m-e  of  eimumstancOfi 
mellowed  down.  The  initial  vehemence  of  the  Islamic  mine,  and  a-,  msua.int  i nnfmntaJiwi 
had  to  yield  placo,  to  some  exterrt,  to  attempt;,  at  i.uiimSmSm)  am!  »-.,»*  hMui.cm  between 
the  sons  of  the  soil  and  the  invaders  This  attempt  war.  quite  evident  m  the  ‘vutb  ShaN 
administration,  which  was  responsive  to  tfro  march  of  time  and  hi*’  K.i.ai  <  undthun*.  W8S 
based  on  benevolence  and  mutual  tolerance.  the  Hindu  subjects  and  then  mmiest-,  were  3$ 
carefully  protected  as  those  of  the  Muslims,  the  Hindus  nut  only  en^ed  full  security  of  ®§ 
and  property  but  also  had  freedom  of  conscience 

The  Qutb  Shahis  paid  equal  attention  to  the  administration  of  jusH.e,  an  m.umM  pad  of 
civil  administration,  Muslim  divine:;  anti  'Ku/is*  of  the  Muslim  miimuidy  and  Hindu  pandits 
were  invited  to  attend  the  courts  of  justice  ami  q«w  their  judgements  uu.urdmq  to  their 
respective  religious  laws.  Village  panchayutr;  which  were  m  vug-ai  from  time  immemunai  were 
also  encouraged  to  function.  However,  punishments  fm  i.emmal  offences  man  very  haish  and 
quite  deterrent. 

The  society  at  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  thu  Hahmam  kingdom  was  h*?iru<jq«im>o§  in 
character.  The  two  main  constituents  of  it  were  the  foreign  imimjcmtu  culled  the  Ataqures  w<S 
the  local  populace.  The  Afaquies  who  trad  migrated  from  di%mnt  pads  «.d  central  and  western 
Asia  were  mostly  Muslims  by  religion.  Nusrati,  the  court  pout  of  as  Ad-i  Bbuh  it.  in  h»»  'MasnavT. 
Alt  Nina,  mentioned  the  various  races  and  mods  of  these  futrsqn  jmupio  According  10 
him,  the  Bijapuri  army  consisted  of  immigrants  from  thu  Mughal,  Oiuqiat,  Ka/nlhash,  U/bOfc, 
Quamdarl,  Bulaqui,  Kabuli,  Qurasani,  Asfabam,  f.ah/avan,  Bougan  Maun,  fuss  lari,  Turk, 
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Garji,  Horaizi,  Harvi  and  Azari  stocks.  The  author  of  Tan  kh-e-SuMn,  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah, 
mentioned  that  the  same  applied  to  the  Qutb  Shahi  kingdom  also.  According  to  him,  there 
was  a  continuous  inflow  of  people  from  Turkistan,  Khurasan,  Arabia  and  other  lands  into 
Hyderabad. 

The  other  constituent  of  the  society,  which  formed  the  majority,  consisted  of  the  local 
populace  -  both  Muslims  and  non-Muslims.  The  division  of  the  society  did  not  stop  there, 
but  each  had  a  number  of  subdivisions  according  to  their  origins,  their  sects  and  castes. 
The  Muslims  were  divided  mainly  into  two  sects,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shias,  while  the  Hindus, 
besides  the  four  major  castes,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  subcastes  and  tribes. 

In  spite  of  this  heterogeneity,  the  culture  which  bound  the  society  was  based  on  religious 
tolerance,  broad-mindedness  and  humane  outlook.  The  Muslims  and  Hindus  borrowed  heavily 
from  each  other’s  cultural  traditions.  The  rulers  -  more  so,  those  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda  - 
encouraged  this  attitude  and  the  nobles  and  the  Sufis  supported  it  and  thus  literature, 
architecture,  social  and  religious  rituals  and  ceremonies  of  the  period  -  show  a  happy  fusion 
of  foreign  and  local  tradtions. 

The  rulers,  specially  the  Qutb  Shahis,  encouraged  the  local  language  Telugu,  besides  the 
Deccani  Urdu.  They  patronized  scholars  and  awarded  them  titles  and  jaglrs.  Ibrahim  Qutb 
Shah,  who  lived  in  Vijayanagar  for  some  time  before  he  seized  the  throne,  was  liked  and 
loved  by  the  Telugu  poets  so  much  that  we  find  a  number  of  Telugu  poems  in  his  praise, 
mentioning  him  as  Malkibharam  (nativisation  of  Malik  Ibrahim), 

Addanki  Gangadhara  kavi  dedicated  his  Tapatf  Samvaran opakhyanamu  (1560),  a  prabandha 
in  five  cantos,  to  Ibrahim.  The  poet  eulogises  Malkibharam  as  Rama  reborn. 

Singaracharya,  an  accredited  author  of  twenty  works,  was  richly  rewarded  by  Ibrahim. 
The  poet  wrote  that  he  received  elephants,  white  umbrellas,  pearls,  silk  and  satin  robes, 
palanquins  and  agraharas  from  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah.  Kandukuri  Rudraya,  another  poet,  was 
granted  a  village  on  the  Paleru  river  near  Kandukuru  in  Nellore  District.  The  village  still  has 
an  inscription  which  mentions  this  grant.  It  was  not  only  Ibrahim  who  adopted  this  policy  but 
the  other  sultans  also  did  the  same.  We  have  a  number  of  Telugu  poetical  works  written 
during  the  period  of  the  other  sultans  in  which  the  poets  have  praised  them.  The  famous 
Telugu  poet  Sarangu  Thammayya,  the  karanam  of  Golkonda,  wrote  VaijayantI  Vilasamu  during 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah’s  period.  The  verses  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  poem  show 
that  he  was  very  close  to  the  Nawabs  and  enjoyed  their  patronage. 

Ramadas  (Gopanna),  who  lived  in  the  period  of  Abul  Hassan,  wrote  a  number  of  poetical 

works  and  songs  in  praise  of  his  deity,  Sri  Rama.  He  regarded  Abul  Hassan  a  saint  born  as 
a  Mussalman. 

The  interaction  between  the  Telugu  poets  and  the  poets  of  other  languages  brought  out 
a  happy  exchange  of  thoughts  and  subjects.  A  number  of  Muslim  poets  borrowed  subjects 
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from  the  Hindu  mythology  and  traditions  as  themes  of  their  poems,  wt i<s*i  the  Hindu  poets 
borrowed  from  the  Muslim  lore.  Tolugu  literature  of  the  period,  contained  iiunin;,  written  « 
purely  Muslim  subjects  such  as  the  tragedy  of  Karbala  Tho  songs  t.nimmMnl  with  Muhyrram 
also  formed  a  part  of  the  Telugu  folk  literature,  A  lelugu  front  of  Hu'diug  taluk,  fimianna, 

wrote  a  number  of  poems  on  this  subject, 

The  Muslim  scholars,  Sufis,  poets  and  even  the  sultans  adapted  Hen, an:  a?,  th.w  medium, 
The  language  itself  was  a  happy  combination  of  all  tire  language',  spoken  during  tho  period 
by  the  foreign  immigrants  as  wolf  as  tho  local  people  Ibrahim  Adii  f.hnh  of  Boipuf  even 
adopted  Deccani  as  the  court  language.  The  Bwfis  of  the  Mngd< mis  especially  of 

Bijapur  and  Golconda,  adopted  this  language  fra  their  works  h,i  »•., unpin.  i.hah  bbranji  and 
his  disciple  Shah  Burhanuddin  Janam  composed  poem*.  in  earn  l  .Mowsm  stm  Bulls  of 
Golconda  adopted  Deccani  Urdu  fur  Hunt  writings  tlhuh  hat,;,  a  pn.m.oimt  ' m.'i  id  Abdul 
Hassan  Qutb  Shah's  period,  wrote  a  long  poem  Sn/sit/  m  N.m„*  m  :  .  am,  adapting  the 

style  of  the  local  folk  songs, 

Tho  sultans  not  only  patronised  those  effort:;  but  also  .e.tivHy  par!.-  ipated  tn  fb»3m  Both 
Sultan  Quit  Qutb  Shah  and  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah  wrote  pu«mr,  m  ! Sm<-nn!  m./apif  «<  Mutunnmd 
Quli  Qutb  Shih  had  nine  poems  In  Deccani,  written  on  itte  of  v.r..u>t  h  g ao*  ^  ftiese 

poems  describe  in  detail  tho  celebrations  of  this  Hindu  festival  by  am  vatuo  and  the  nopiei, 

Ibrahim  Mi!  Shah  of  Bijapur  wont  a  step  ahead  Hu  composed  a  nl  snug* ;  enWM 
Kitithe-Nauras.  As  a  musician,  ho  marie  no  seuet  of  firs  respmt  far  *  .astswai;,  the  patron 
deity  of  music,  and  Ganapati,  tho  God  of  wisdom  Hut,  wh*i«  e*pmsvng  he,  t.umnm  to 
Hindu  deities,  ho  also  bestows  high  praise  on  Prophet  Muhammad  and  MiA.ga  U.mxu  rum 
of  Gulbarga.  The  socio  cultural  life  of  the  people  in  the  Horn., am  claim,  was  thy,  ha?, aid  on 
common  understanding.  This  admixture  of  different  outturn',  of  the  laud  resulted  in  what  Is 

known  as  Deccani  culture. 

# 

It  was  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  among  the  rulers  yf  the  Dem.an,  who  adopted  the  local  customs 
to  a  great  extent,  His  example  was  followed  by  the  nwbim,  and  puopm  »g  general  The 
festivals  provided  an  opportunity  for  both  the  Muslims  and  nun  Muslim?,  to  i,uine  y«r  to 
each  other.  The  Muslims  participated  in  the  Hindu  festival?;  and  *,»  versa  liunng  this  period, 
the  institution  which  served  well  to  fulfil  tins  objective  of  the  D»n:sar»  •,i,iitan?..  specially  the 
Qutb  Shahis,  was  the  ’Ashurkhana*.  An  Ashurkhana  is  a  building  which  houses  the  lopicil 
of  the  standards  carried  by  Prophet  Muhammad's  grandson,  imam  Hussam.  m  the  bawtiteid 
at  Karbala  In  Iraq.  These  replicas,  called  pin  w  Telugu  were  found  practically  *11  every  village 
and  town  in  the  Qutb  Shahi  kingdom.  Everyone,  mospectivit  of  ht%  religion,  caste  or  creed, 
was  allowed  to  visit  the  Asburkhana  and  pay  respects  according  to  his  own  belief  Dr  Zott, 
in  his  book  Hy&t-e-M&r  Mtimln,  writes  that  the  entire  population,  Muslim  ut  nun  Muslim,  uitd 
to  pay  homage  in  Ashurkhartas  and  while  doing  so  the  differences  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  and  the  differences  of  culture,  religion  and  caste  were  *  ,;!r ^ost  of  the  ceremontof 
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of  the  Ashurkhanas  were  indianized.  For  example,  the  practice  of  disguising  oneself  as  a  tiger, 
monkey,  etc.  was  clearly  Indian.  Likewise,  the  ceremony  of  ‘rang’  (colour)  in  which  the  people, 
painted  their  bodies  with  different  colours  and  came  reciting  poems  to  the  Ashurkhanas  was 
adapted  from  Maharashtra.  Likewise,  the  offerings  to  the  A  lams,  which  included  parched  rice, 
ghur  and  coconut,  are  purely  Hindu  offerings  given  in  the  temples.  Thus,  the  Ashurkhana 
became  a  meeting  place  of  the  people  of  different  religions  and  castes  with  a  common  spirit. 

The  Deccani  architecture  -  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Qutb  Shahis  -  borrowed 
heavily  from  the  Hindu  style  of  architecture.  The  Hindu  symbols  like  pot,  lotus  and  elephant 
trunk  were  used  in  purely  religious  buildings  like  the  mosques.  The  mosque  built  in  Mushirabad 
during  the  period  has  elephant  trunks  supporting  the  roof  of  the  prayer  hall.  Writing  about  the 
Toll  Masjid  built  in  1671,  Dr.  Sherwani  says:  “It  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  namely  its  size, 
its  once-flourishing  gardens  and,  most  importantly,  its  blending  in  the  best  possible  manner 
of  the  Hindu  temple  architecture  and  the  Muslim  mosque  architecture.  Almost  without  doubt, 

the  circular  earthen  pot,  so  common  a  theme  in  Hindu  architectural  ornamentation,  is  largely 
adapted  here.” 

It  was  not  the  mosques  alone  where  these  symbols  were  used.  Even  the  tombs  of  the 
Sufi  saints  were  decorated  with  them.  For  example,  the  tomb  of  Hazrat  Meer  Mahmood, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  Meer  Alam  tank  over  a  hillock,  has  the  squirrel,  deer  and  fish  motifs 
done  in  stuccatto  over  the  walls.  As  time  progressed,  this  became  a  part  of  the  Qutb  Shahi 
architecture.  The  mosque  usually  had  a  sarai  attached  to  it,  which  served  as  a  guest  house 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  travellers  and  traders.  During  the  Qutb  Shahi  period  a  large  number 
of  non-Muslims  also  were  allowed  to  stay  in  them.  Travernier,  a  non-Muslim,  recorded  that 
he  stayed  in  a  sarai  at  Hyderabad,  when  he  visited  the  city. 

Caligraphy  had  assumed  a  special  significance  under  the  Deccani  rulers.  The  buildings 
at  Bijapur  and  Golconda  still  stand  as  a  testimony  to  it.  Caligraphy  was  used  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  religious  buildings.  Practically  all  the  styles  of  caligraphy  were  used  by  the 
caligraphers  who  were  mostly  Persians.  For  example  the  inscription  on  the  detached  gateway 
of  Jami  Masjid,  according  to  Dr.  Yazdani,  presents  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the  ‘Nastaliq’ 
in  Deccan,  while  on  the  same  mosque  the  Quranic  verses  around  the  prayer  niche  are  a 
good  specimen  of  the  ornamental  ‘Naskh’. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  sultans,  nobles  and  the  people  -  specially  the  Muslims  - 
gradually  changed  to  the  Deccani  style.  Among  the  rulers  of  Golconda,  it  was  Sultan  Quli, 
who  first  adapted  the  Deccani  costumes.  Two  paintings,  belonging  to  the  Qutb  Shahi  period 
and  consisting  of  a  group  of  the  rulers,  show  Sultan  Quli  in  Deccani  costume  with  a  long 
embroidered  ‘angavastram’  or  kerchief  on  his  shoulder.  The  example  of  the  rulers  was  followed 
by  the  nobles.  They  wore  a  tight-fitting  pajama,  a  shirt  and  a  large  coat  of  silk  or  cotton, 

pointed  turbans  and  two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  used  as  a  belt  around  the  waist  and  the  other 
thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
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The  chroniclers  of  the  Deccan  did  not  generally  hUbomfn  dr-l.i.m  O  tn«j  pmgmv,  n!  trie  fine 
arts.  But  under  the  patronage  of  the  sultans  of  (iokmnda  nnd  Jaipur  thi-mv, ?;*»»,  5  }lwers 

of  music  and  dance,  it  is  certain  that  these  must  have  niTumrd  gumt  f ibMfsmi  ^ 
Shah’s  Kitab-e-Naums  provides  testimony  to  it  likewise.  sonn  04  <;wih  ’.hat,'*,  collection 
of  poems  in  Deceani  called  KiMyai^Mutwmmtif  heipr.  u*.  to  n*.w,  in**  ui,n.i.'»*m*Mit  tJ|  ^ 
ruler  in  fine  arts  like  music  and  dance  for  m.tmpim  m  omit  o  .00  d.-uaiping 

the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  he  writer. 

Tin*  r;nny  *mmm  m  thr  Ltti»m^rt  **t  gfrmrn 
Tl u*  fiirh  cil  m  nmlti  t  ^forfh 

Date!  with  itimxth  lift  thru 
Like  tlir  twinkling  M.»t*  m  It? r  Hr,ttrm, 

!rt  imrth  4i r  idrhfutmg  i«»  thr 
merriment  of  ell. 

The  OmmlruAK  %jilitirr  of  tm*A 

To  the?  *»!  iUmtttf,  ftr,n«*«k, 

Oh,  Ckili,  flic  ojnet  »f 

thr  T4IIIV 

Oiftw  ju  ii  tiirv4«|?t  fioiii  lh«*|dr«  M0h4mm.nl 

Mlrza  Nizamuddin  Ahmed  in  Hmiiqut  us  iUhitm  d«'-.u(h»d  th«  *  m.-maTm.  id  n  Miiad-un- 
Nabi,  the  birthday  of  Prophet  Muhammad,  mi  detail  Hn  am*’*.  ttsat  or*  u.»  ,v,nm  w® 
thousand  girls,  selected  from  the  empire  and  the  surmunduvg  ;.\v  m.,  pmfmm.0  it,  the  amrtrt 
Sultan  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah.  I  ho  Outb  Shahic  even  p.itmMi.md  thn  4!  dam  m.  A  local  ferns 
of  a  dance-drama  called  Kuchipurji,  after  the  name  of  a  vau tg*>  vUnUO  h**tAm*n  v^aya »®d3 
and  Musulipatam,  was  patronized  try  Abdul  Mancan  fjwtb  \ru!*  im  madu  4  j^apetwaf  grant 
of  the  village  to  the  Brahmins  who  performed  the  dance  drama  »n  o.  a  wbi >«  btt  Ml 

staying  in  the  noighbourftood. 

Thus  the  sociocultural  life  of  the  people  during  the  role  . ,f  ih«  i^uth  oo.,*,  ,*wn  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  broad-mindedness  and  catholicity  hav-d  on  nh.tnna  ami  .!a-,t j  of  mutual 
traditions  and  customs, 

Society  uwler  the  Vijnyamtgar  Kingdom 

Founded  after  the  dawn  of  Muslim  expansion  m  *a>otn  luma,  the  vijuy.tmigai  kingdom 
had  served  to  bo  an  effective  chock  again:, t  the  «,p,,iiM*)i»\m  of  i-hmi  m  the  region  Under 
the  patronage  of  a  galaxy  of  great  king*;  of  Vgayunagar,  M.ndo  dharma  immiuod  an  round 
protection  and  encouragement  at  Vtjayarvigar  through  the  of  /ruttm  and  temple. 

The  rulers  proclaimed  themselves  as  the  the  agents  of  the  g«><j  wn,w  of  o,  v.rupak&hii  or 
of  Sri  Vonkatosa. 

The  kingdom  was  divided  into  /SJym  or  1/1-  :  ■  ■  .  ■  .igmmiMrative  purposes, 

mostly  influenced  by  military  considerations.  The  1  elugu  :*p*«*k«ng  unut  ut  ttw  empire  was  mswtiy 
covered  by  the  provinces  or  tdiym  of  Kondavidu,  Udayagsn,  O1.mdr4g.rt,  Uutti,  Pnnugonbi, 
Rayadurga  and  Gandikota,  alt  named  after  the  r«tpectivo  tons  and  kept  un**  the  adm*n»iMti« 
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control  of  military  commanders.  The  smaller  divisions  were  generally  called  nidus  and  sthalas 
following  an  earlier  usage,  like  Renadu,  Mulikinadu,  Pottapinadu,  Duwuru  sthala  and  Srisaila 
sthala,  etc.  Village  was  the  smallest  unit  of  administration. 

The  age-old  system  of  the  villages  being  administered  by  civic  bodies  called  uru,  samasta 
praja  or  ashtidasa  praja  practically  -  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  Mussalamans.  So, 
the  Vijayanagar  kings  introduced  a  new  official  hierarchy  of  amaranayakas,  pirupatyadars, 
riyasamviru ,  avasaramvaru  and  other  village  officials  appointed  by  the  government.  Of  the 
twelve  iyagirs *  or  village  servants  of  the*  Kakatiya  period  only  three,  namely  the  reddi  or 
gauda,  the  karanam  or  senabova  (accountant)  and  the  talari,  survived  as  effective  servants 
in  the  village  as  government  officials  although  they  were  not  paid  in  coin  or  kind  by  the 
government.  But,  they  enjoyed  the  hereditary  mirisi  lands,  besides  the  usual  privileges  of 
collecting  seasonal  amounts  of  grains  (meras)  from  the  cultivators.  These  three  quasi-officials 
were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  taxes,  in  the  form  of  cash  and  grain,  from  the 
villagers  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

The  villages  (gramas)  were  generally  classified  into  three  kinds  1.  bhandiravid a  grimas, 
2.  amara  gramas  and  3.  agrahira  and  other  many  a  grimas.  The  villages  which  wore  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government  were  called  bhandiravid  a  villages  and  the  entire  revenue 
from  these  villages  went  to  the  state  exchequer.  Amara  grimas  were  the  villages  which  were 
given  to  the  niyakas  or  military  personnel  in  lieu  of  remunerations.  The  niyakas,  in  return, 
hadto  provide  the  king  with  men  and  money  in  times  of  war.  The  amaranayakas,  according 
to  Rayavacakam,  a  prose  work  furnishing  details  about  the  times,  were  holding  the  territories 
containing  the  forts  of  Adavani,  Gutti,  Gandikota,  Chandragirl,  Penugonda  and  Nandyala  As 
such  forts  of  big  and  small  sizes  were  scattered  all  over  the  empire  there  were  a  number  of 
amaranayakas  who  actually  constituted  a  part  of  the  military  organisation  called  the  nayankar 

system.  However,  the  arrangement  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  central  authority,  as  it  could 
pose  a  threat  in  times  of  civil  war. 


Agraharas,  devadaya  grimas  and  other  minya  gramas  were  tax-free  villages.  As  the  rulers 
of  Vijayanagar  were  staunch  promoters  of  Hindu  dharma,  they  made  gifts  of  numerous  villages 
an  an  to  learned  Brahmins,  temples  and  mathas,  as  sarvaminya  (free  from  any  kind  of  tax) 
The  agraharas  were  also  called  srdtriya  grimas  as  they  were  granted  to  Srotriyas,  Brahmins 
learned  in  Vedas  and  Sastras.  Both  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  temples  and  mathas  received  liberal 
donations  in  the  form  of  villages  and  lands  from  the  Rayas. 


In  the  vast  Vijayanagar 
the  major  traditional  castes. 
Thus  there  were  as  many  sects 


empire  a  large  number  of  social  groups  existed  besides 
All  these  sub-castes  were  based  on  their  respective  callings, 
as  there  were  professions.  Among  the  Brahmins,  for  example,  one 


The  twelve  ayagars  were:  i.  karanam  m  senabova,  2.  rtddi  or  gauda,  3.  talari,  4.  wwhe 
barber,  7.  carpenter,  8.  xoldsmith,  9.  purbhita  (priest),  10.  waterman,  11.  potter,  and  12. 


*man,  5.  shoemaker, 
blacksmith. 


6. 
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'  ■■  !  >■!  Hr  Awjftf* 

dividing  factor  was  tho  sthkhA  or  branch  of  the  Veda,  the  •,**;  <  ml  wa ,  t»...  h^a  r,  ?Wt, 
they  hailed;  the  third  was  their  religious  affinity  like  ‘‘.maiti,  fi.nva  m  Vaichnmu  and  m0  )a$j 
the  nature  of  their  work  such  as  ministerial  service  or  impeding  a  r 'u sufferable 

number  of  Brahmins  were  employed  in  public  ;,nr  vices  and  vj.  ! i  Hcihimn*;  ....  >„  <f,r*f*r»c% 
called  the  Niyogis.  Sorno  of  the  ruling  clavier.,  including  thn  Mayas  of  Vviyn*M'nr  belongs 
to  the  Kshatriya  caste  and  traced  their  lineage  from  ! fie  Y.tdavan  or  Pwu.mva  *4  *}:,•  !unm  race, 
The  third  was  tho  merchant  class  or  Vaisyas  H.*m  of  the  v,M**ty  a.v,  m 

Sudras  consisting  of  a  largo  number  of  sub  each?*,  m,  .’udmg  the  r  uJbvatorr.  forming  the  major 
sect,  tho  smiths,  weavers.,  oil  mongers,  washermen  and  •«*>  un  Hr  Ae»ei  !!,«•  Vb.miJ.iia?/  mt9 
considered  to  bo  a  separate  class, 


in  matters  of  social  discipline,  all  the  coct*,  **sm  guided  t ^  g.vn  b.uJit.ons 

observed  for  generations,  The  olden.  of  the  respective  *,**?, t*.  wen*  ijm-tiuni  in  p»i  me  controlling 
authorities  of  thoso  tradition;*.  Violation  of  the  had**,' ?n  tg  any  »idin  c ,i  „**,)•,  <  * ' r t® 
bo  a  serious  social  offence  and  such  an  individual  wm,  i*at tie  f>;t  .ug  | u.ti/chmeM}  imposed  by 
the  elders.  One  could  not  change  the  profit*,*, »»n  of  um‘%  *.«*<, t.  m  entei  into  marital 

relations  or  violate  tho  family  customs  with  regard  ui  ttmi-uuu  fa.ih  ,md  Mwaii'.m  Almost 
every  sect  had  a  religious  head  whose  word  was  final  m  mattor.  penamieg  t>>  4  uniy  \,ti  riib^ron 
but  also  to  public  conduct,  in  some  way  tho  canine  and  nectn  ducog  the  pecmi  worked  at 
social  corporate  bodies  with  established  customs  which  won?  ,»**  eftm  i*v»?  ,»►,  jtm  t.»ye  laws  of 
any  organisation.  The  rulers  had  absolutely  no  authority  over  thin  f-siid  *4  a  u<n, ml  net  up,  h 
fact,  this  helped  tho  rulors  in  maintaining  social  dmeipimo  withma  \iw  eth *ft  t,(fj  ib*w  part 

^The  cultivators  formed  the  bulk  of  tho  society,  the  Kidd* ,,  Hamm.r*  and  yoiumas,  weroth® 
main  sects  among  them.  Those  who  participated  in  the  mii.i.iiy  urganicapeo  **??«  t.wouied  with 
the  posts  of  amtmfy*kw  and  puitiym  irt  the  t.^miknut  np.nm  1  i,t  nuiitaiy  ?/rg,,oir,4f(Wi  fit® 
rahmins  were  preferred  for  appointment  as  man;, turn,  nwretmm*..  a^uumai m,  u<t  kmmmm) 
and  jurists  in  tho  courts,  Rost  of  the  Brahmin  community  iWS!j  4  y.-mtuu  engaged  m  tho 
sudy  of  Vedas  and  Sastras  and  in  imparting  the  sumo  to  tm.  chid.-et*. 


People  were  subjected  to  a  number  of  taxes, 

^»i0n^!«anl  S0L tf 3Cl0  imp,om0nt®  {,k0  towns.  furnaces,  plough;,.  ml  m<ii*i  at, u  sugar  anr 

££  "k0  h0US,0s'  animnlS  **  «*»  am*™**  floods, 

ton  itfm  rtf  1  r  ®conomic  yioW(  minos  m<i  metallurgical  work-,  worn  liable  to  immtion  Under 

Znnl,^  ^  COm°S  ,h°  Pr,mB'1'  l,1"d  Ca“"t'  «"  ,n«  <l"tm  *>"  C'°P 

Sol  TT  T  lh°  telS  01  *•  «““»  **  '•»**«  “<■  •« 

functions  and  onraei  °V|°f  ’”***  101  th°  “'"“BO  >>|  l»,  uomlutluifl  public 

mmm  H  ^  ^  T  *?  °f  **  vita9°  ^  mm  ««•  «»  k«9S  and  M 

T^TnnuaUate 0  TT°:  ^  a"d  «»*'»«  «»■ 

si28  rr::  zisz  zzziz  t  1,1  m  ^  m 

9SUVIUIV.  rumn  was  mo  grazing  tax.  liiom  w*ir»!  i  n. ■*  i  ,h  <  rues  like 
tax^wem  SsoFimpo8et^,  ^  Simila,,y*  p,0<OS5,Qn  wductry  tax  and  implement 
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Besides  the  regular  taxes  and  levies  paid  to  the  royal  exchequer  the  people  had  also  to 
pay  occasional  tributes  and  contributions  to  the  religious  heads  like  the  Jiyars  and  Acaryas. 
Law  and  Order 

The  problem  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  villages  was  mainly  entrusted  to  tal&ri  or 
talavari,  one  of  the  village  &yag&rs,  similar  to  the  modern  police  official.  He  had  to  protect 
the  life  and  property  of  the  villagers  and  was  held  responsible  for  any  property  that  might  be 
stolen  in  the  village.  In  case  he  could  not  restore  the  stolen  goods,  he  had  to  make  good  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  villagers  from  his  own  purse.  He  had  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
villagers  and  those  of  the  visitors.  The  tal&ri  used  to  receive  annual  payments  in  the  form  of 
grain  from  the  villagers. 

Palegirs  were  soparate  quasi-officials  of  higher  rank  who  were  posted  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  fortified  towns  they  were  permitted  to 
maintain  a  body  of  retainers  and  were  granted  figirs  for  their  maintenance. 

The  mode  of  punishment  in  the  Vijayanagar  empire,  as  in  the  other  states  of  the  medieval 
period,  was  very  harsh.  For  a  theft  of  any  kind  cutting  off  a  limb  was  very  common.  In 
cases  of  groator  offence  the  thief  was  evon  hanged  with  a  hook  under  his  chin.  If  a  man 
outraged  a  respectable  woman  or  a  virgin,  he  had  to  undergo  a  similar  punishment.  Treason 
was  punishable  with  death.  One  who  was  convicted  of  high  treason  was  made  to  put  on  red 
clothes  and  was  hanged  in  public.  Telugu  works  such  as  Vijninisvartyamu  of  Mulaghatika 
Ketana,  Bhojarajiyamu  of  Anantamatya  and  Simhisana  dwitrim&ka  of  Koravi  Goparaju  refer 
to  these  punishments  in  the  later  medieval  period  in  Andhradesa. 

The  custom  of  oral  agreements  was  in  vogue  during  this  period  also.  An  oral  agreement 
was  first  confirmed  by  exchanging  timbula  or  betel  leaves  and  nuts.  When  once  it  was 
settled,  none  of  the  parties  could  go  back  on  any  account.  In  the  case  of  civil  dealings, 
land  leases,  sale  deeds,  etc.  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  was  executed  by 
exchanging  timbula  In  the  presence  of  the  village  headman.  The  headman  was  deemed  to 
be  the  approved  executor  of  such  agreements  and  he  was  competent  to  settle  any  dispute 
that  might  arise  later. 

Dress  and  Ornaments 

The  elderly  men  generally  wore  a  cloth  called  dhdvati  round  the  loins  and  an  upper  cloth 
on  the  shoulders  called  uttarlyam.  Men  of  high  status  wore,  in  addition,  a  turban.  Women 
folk  of  all  classes  wore  chJras  or  saris  in  different  colours  with  attractive  borders.  Ladies  of 
rich  families  often  wore  silk  saris.  They  covered  their  breasts  with  stitched  garment  called 
raika.  Contemporary  Telugu  works  furnish  description  of  costumes  of  different  classes  of  men 
like  Brahmins,  Kapus,  shepherds,  wrestlers,  pilgrims  and  labourers.  Growing  long  hair  was  a 
fashion  and  an  age-long  custom  among  men  and  women.  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  period  depict  the  different  styles  of  hair-knots  called  mudis  and  twisted  plaits  called  jadas. 
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Wearing  ornaments  was  a  compulsory  foaium  among  an«i  a  (.iMwm  for  men. 

People  belonging  to  higher  classes  wore  lino  jewellery  made  <4  gold,  studded  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones.  Ordinary  people  «n  the  countryside  worn  s.lv«f  and  armlets, 

anklets  and  waist  belts  (vaddAnamu).  Abdur  na//ak,  who  v.t,.md  v.j.iy,in.,>,.«  dunnq  the  reign 
of  Proudhadevaraya,  says  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  .mn.pocd.ve  „t  «».»>  rank  and 
class  wore  pearls,  or  rings  adorned  with  proems  »<*>»«»  -n  then  ear*.,  umund  Ihe.r  necks  and 
arms!  on  the  upper  part* of  the  hand  and  around  the  f.nqem  As  !»»,,  rolled  on,  the  number 
and  variety  of  women's  ornaments  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  a  fashion 
among  the  rich  to  have  seven  sots  of  ornament;,,  ear  marked  for  weaumj  on  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week.  There  were  g.ldod  ornaments  also  of  mive<  and  puid  tim  ordinary  necklet 
(kantiya)  was  made  either  of  solid  gold  or  silver  or  was  gilded,  a.  cording  to  dm  status  of  the 
wearer.  Necklace  was  another  prominent  ornament  worn  by  iad»*s  <4  the  .vnatthy  families, 
This  was  made  of  gold,  thickly  studded  with  precious  stones  and  penns  they  used  to  wear 
ear  ornaments  of  several  designs,  such  as  ring  shaped  duddu/u  and  kamma/u  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  or  oven  ivory,  mntMtttnkw;  made  .4  .told  and  vd  with  rim  mm*  worn  by 
wealthy  ladies.  Among  wrist  ornaments,  tjftft/lu  wen;  very  comnn m  to  ait  classes  *4  women, 
while  murugulu  made  of  gold,  sliver  or  copper  went  worn  by  men  also 

Religious  Beliefs 

The  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  was  founded  try  H.inham  and  Stukka  at  the  instance  of 
Vidyaranya,  In  order  to  protect  the  ’Vaidika  dtrarma1  liar  Rayas  under  the  influence  Ol 
Vidyaranya!  tho  spirtual  head  of  the  Sringtm  Muthu.  mg-mled  all  %*«.!%  of  Mndm.  alike,  built 
temples  to  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  extended  ihotr  pafmnage  m  mem  they  patmmsed  mm 
Jains  and  Muslims.  Oovaraya  It  built  a  mosque  in  t»s  capital  fut  the  bn. mid  <4  tss  Mussatman 
soldiers.  Krishnadovaraya  and  Achyutaraya,  though  staunch  Vu.shn.w4m,,  sh^md  smssiduab!# 
regard  for  the  Saiva  religion  as  borne  out  by  their  lavish  grants  t«  the  temples  of  at 
Virupaksha,  Srisaiiam,  Kalahari,  Amaravati  and  other  hevdm.  then  tpants  fu  Vishnu 

temples  at  Tirupati,  Kanchi,  Stmhachalam.  Ahob.Um,  Huputu,  wh  hUh.r,  .4  the  thru*  sects  - 
the  Saivas,  Vaishnavas  and  Jains  flourished  and  largely  tnflu.mced  the  -.many  during  tms  period, 
The  matha  at  Sringeri  was  the  principal  centre  for  the  'smurthas'  and  if*,  mum  bniu«;hes»  were 
established  at  Virupaksha  near  the  capital  Vijayanagaia.  at  humbtukuium  amt  Pustipagm 

There  were,  during  this  period,  non  Brahmaniun!  fUwi  tiuifiur,  hn;.mg.uq  to  the  i  ingayats. 
The  most  Important  of  these,  Bhikvh&wM  muttm,  watt  situated  at  Si-veUm  these  mntkas 
propagated  the  tenets  of  Lingayat  Softool  as  propounded  by  the  va.e.aw.i  mmnnm.  Has.iunswara, 
of  the  12th  century.  They  preached  the  Saiva  A<pttun>  and  pmiusnph*  m  Kannada,  Tcfugu 
and  Tamil, 

The  Valshnavltes  of  this  period  were  of  two  sects  •  the  bn  vatshu-u.is  who  followed  ths 
teachings  of  Ramanuja  and  the  Madhvas  who  followed  tfms«  of  Madtumjatym  Ttua  later 
Vijayanagar  rulers  were  ardent  Vaishnavaites  and  a  good  number  of  vv.hnu  temples  *n  the# 
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kingdom  owed  their  construction  and  development  to  them  and  their  subordinates.  Ahobilam 
matha  is  the  principal  Vaishnava  centre  in  Andhradesa  and  its  presiding  acharyas  are  called 
Jiyars.  Sathakopa  Jiyar  was  the  founder  of  the  matha  and  he  could  exercise  considerable 
influence  at  the  Royal  court  of  Vijayanagar.  He  was  the  guru  of  the  poet-laureate  Allasani 
Peddana  who  mentioned  him  with  reverence  in  his  Manucaritra.  According  to  a  passage 
in  Amuktamalyada  of  Krishnadevaraya,  Sathakopa  Jiyar  carried  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  of 
Vaishnavism  in  the  Andhra  country. 

During  this  period,  women  in  general  were  very  orthodox  in  their  customs  and  activities. 
They  seldom  left  the  houses,  though  the  women  of  the  poorer  sects  went  out  to  participate 
in  agricultural  operations.  Excepting  a  few,  most  of  the  housewives,  irrespective  of  their 
caste,  were  trained  from  childhood  to  be  good  in  domestic  duties.  In  respectable  and 
cultured  families,  women  enjoyed  honourable  treatment  as  the  primary  agency  in  upholding 
family  customs.  Many  of  the  girls  in  cultured  families  were  taught  fine  arts  like  music  and 
dance  and  literature.  Some  of  them  even  wrote  poetry.  Gangadevi,  the  wife  of  Kampana, 
wrote  VIrakamparaya  caritam.  Tirumalamba  was  the  author  of  Varadambaparinayamu,  which 
describes  the  marriage  of  the  king  Achyutaraya  with  Varadamba.  Ramabhadramba  who 
authored  Raghunitha-abhyudayamu,  says  that  there  were  in  the  court  of  Raghunatha  many 
accomplished  ladies,  proficient  in  composing  four  kinds  of  poetry  citra ,  i$u,  bandha  and 
garbha.  Some  of  them  could  compose  verses  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  a  ghatika  and  wrote 
poetry  in  eight  languages  -  Sanskrit,  Telugu,  and  six  Prakrits. 

Some  of  the  foreign  travellers  who  visited  the  Vijayanagar  kingdom  recorded  reliable 
accounts  of  the  observance  of  Sati  (self-immolation  of  a  wife  along  with  the  deceased  husband) 
However,  it  seems  that  it  was  more  prevalent  in  the  Kannada  region  than  in  the  Telugu  region. 

During  the  Vijayanagar  period,  a  considerable  number  of  women  took  to  services  in  the 
Royal  household  and  court.  The  royal  house  used  to  employ  women  as  the  chamber-maids, 
guards,  and  servants.  Some  specially  chosen  were  employed  as  personal  attendants  of  the 
mgs  and  princes.  Courtesans,  who  were  dancers  and  musicians,  were  employed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Rayas  and  amaranayakas.  All  such  courtesans  were  provided  with  lodging  and 
boarding  facilities  in  the  captial.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  courtesans  proficient  in  the 
arts  of  dance  and  music  took  to  the  profession  of  prostitution  and  lived  in  the  towns  all  over 
the  kingdom.  It  was  a  legalised  profession  during  the  period.  Inscriptions  bear  testimony  to  a 
evy  of  a  specified  tax  on  it  called  lanja-sumkamu,  which,  as  Barbosa  observes,  yielded  to  the 
exchequer  a  sum  of  12,000  panams,  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  policemen.  Most  of 
the  noted  temples  in  the  kingdom  also  employed  regular  dancers  called  devadisis  to  perform 
ranga  nitya  as  part  of  the  daily  worship  and  before  the  car  procession  (rathotsava)  of  the  god. 
Amusements 

°"e  °J  ,hB  'Til3''  en,erta,nmen,s  was  the  dramatic  performance  baaed  on  select  stories 
from  the  Puranas.  The  stories  of  Harlschandra,  Prahlada,  Rukmangada,  Jambavati  Parlnayam, 
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Sita's  exile,  and  episodes  from  the  Muhum/utu  rum:  vmy  w.n  h  Tim-uuM  Ih.j  wore 

called  nattuvas.  Most  of  the  plays  were  mini Tod  ;t i  thu  * 1,1  d  ^  ■  * *'  I  ■  ^i  I 'l,*(  1 ■  *  temples, 

Dance  and  music  were  essential  feature.  of  .rtten.tem  m  te.m.f  dona-,  I’uppui  shows  or 
bomrnmas  were  also  favoured  by  tho  mn^  nthm  imtertmMm,  »«>.  t«o-rt  m.,  ■v^modis* 
who  were  professional  juqglorr.  arid  who  v.vtwl  ter  *li,igm.  Mi.-*.?*.;  tent  tet.k%  umt  magic 
performances.  Most  of  these  entertainers  used  to  t  m  W>  payments 

as  remuneration  from  the  viliagom  Among  th«*  **i>td.i.fi  umur.mM-tte,  » •  •  h  teji.te  were  the 
most  common.  Among  the  indoor  qarne*,,  /udumu.  qumUiuq  .d  d.’Wi  t  *  *.»•.  ,,  favourite 

pastime  for  the  younq.  There  were  lirmnond  oambdnq  on  .*.»  .  t.  u,r  g>  used 

to  levy  tax  called  dytita  simkatmi  A  very  muon  mu  g-ime  of  ter.  i-md  w.f.  f  trunks  People 
from  higher  classes  favoured  chess 

Though  the  rulers  of  Vijayanagar  «»«.nuM  jerf  ter  Mwdy  of  ,*ng  n<:  ?(*.*»  Nouth  Indian 

languages,  Telugu  was  given  ,i  pmfnmntMl  teMlmimt  and,  .n  oom*.  -..non  to  be  tinted 

as  the  official  language  of  the  empire  and  as  a  in*  ianguagr  -m,. .n-j  .a<.«.u*.  groups 

The  renowned  Telugu  poet  Srmatha  wai.  honnumu  a  an  h.v  m  bath  m  gMtf)  by 

Proudhadovaraya  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  rulers  of  v-j.iHmigar  ft  »4  nu’.nn.eiev arayi 

was  adorned  by  such  eminent  poets  an  Aiianam  K^jdana  ana  f*md*  t-miomim  p.aldana't 
Manucaritra  initiated  the  romantic  movement  in  Jeiugu  i-ortey,  nmoid-ng  ter  vnrnmm  Of 
the  native  genius  of  Tolugus  With  this  work  began  th«  t  m! -.m.it.u  aq«  1(1  the  history 
of  Telugu  literature.  fWijmfmhtmrnmnt  of  Nandi  i«mm.tnr>.  though  vua.im  m  bulk,  ranks 
with  Manucaritra  in  its  excellence,  Knnhnadnv.naya  him*.»-H  w-b  .n  Ndugu  and  hn  work 
Amuktamaiyoda  ranks  high  in  thought  and  style  Of  ten  inter  po-ib/m-tea  i =*-!%.  Numh.i  rank* 
high  for  his  erudition,  originality  and  delineation  of  nhata.fm  m*.  Kn/q  uonVayerw  ill 
creative  innovation.  Ramarajabhushansi,  a  eontempwMfy  of  '..a.-a.a  ♦•..??* ^-d  .n*mntt#'»i  tem# 
among  the  Telugu  poets,  through  his  inimiiabte  purtn,  Vum».  .'»nfu» 

During  the  times  of  the  later  Vijayanagar  rwims,  Mngu  po«d»>  ,n  the  court  of 

the  Nayaka  kings  of  Tanjoro.  Raghunatha  Mayaka  *.»•.  a  j.<  .-t  ■  *  d.Mmhnn  Of  tf» 

poets  of  his  court,  Chomakuru  Venkatakavi  was  um  Abu  may  imor.i  a*,  mu  lavt  &mm\ 
prabandha  poet. 

Fine  Arts 

Music  and  dance  flourished  throughout  thm  pMnod  und«a  ten  piK'-'M-p  at  the  rutefl 
and  the  noble®.  Vidyaranya,  the  preceptor  and  thu  tuundn.g  fatem  m  nsupae,  provided 
an  ample  theoretical  base  to  music  in  his  Smgiiti  )u»a.  ten-Ard  many  works 

elaborating  specific  areas  of  music.  Araiamacharyn.  tea  tuu\u  t:um  cemposif. 

who  lived  at  Tirupati  during  this  period  is  said  to  h.»v«  a  i  mMm  Ui  iyuc)  a  day 

in  praise  of  Lord  Venkateswara.  Bandaru  UikstumnaMyaiM,  a  t«-.K,)-.«n  id  dance  and  music 
in  the  royal  household  of  Krlshnadevaraya  wrote  a  tnn»f uu  snmjt  m  Xuryddaifa 

which  he  devoted  an  entire  chapter  for  dance,  ■  ,•'■■■.  *  ;  •-•  n  *vd>; 
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Svaram&a  Kal&nidhi,  an  eminent  theoretical  work  on  Carnatic  music.  Govinda  Dikshita  and 

Venkatamakhi  of  the  Nayaka  period  introduced  some  changes  in  fixing  the  number  of  ‘svaras’ 
as  twelve. 

The  accounts  given  by  foreigners  and  the  sculptures  at  Hampi  provide  us  with  information 
better  than  contemporary  literature.  The  most  noteworthy  part  of  the  account  was  that  of  Paes, 
a  foreign  traveller,  in  which  he  described  in  detail  the  dance-hall  of  the  Vijayanagar  palace. 

Architecture  in  the  early  Vijayanagar  period  continued  to  rely  mostly  on  the  Chalukyan 
tradition.  Later,  it  incorporated  the  best  traditions  of  Tamil  and  Kannada  regions  also,  reflecting 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  empire.  The  temple  at  Tadipatri  in  Anantapur  district  represents 
the  earliest  phase  of  Vijayanagar  architecture,  where  Chalukyan  traditions  still  predominate.  As 
time  passed  on,  the  dominant  note  in  the  architecture  came  closer  to  the  Tamil-Chola  style. 
At  Hampi  we  have  instances  of  a  blend  of  the  Indian  and  the  Saracenic  elements,  as  noticed 
in  the  queen’s  bath.  However,  the  Lotus  Mahal  is  Hindu  in  spirit. 

In  sculpture,  the  Vijayanagar  emperors  ushered  in  a  new  phase  in  which  the  southern 
traditions  were  mostly  followed.  The  Ganesa  and  Narasimha  at  Hampi  -  both  multllated,  the 
huge  image  of  Ranganatha  near  the  Chakratirtha  tank  at  Tirupati  and  a  few  other  sculptures 
in  its  vicinity  are  notable  examples  of  the  early  monolithic  sculptures  of  the  period.  The 
temple  of  Virabhadra  at  Lepakshi  contains  a  ‘Natya  Mandapa’  with  large  sculptures  of  dancing 
Siva  and  His  attendants.  Nandi,  found  at  this  place,  is  the  most  notable  of  its  kind.  The 
portrait-bronzes  of  Krishnadevaraya  and  his  queens  and  of  Venkatapatiraya  -  displayed  in  the 
temple  at  Tirupati  reveal  the  perfection  that  sculpture  in  metal  achieved  during  this  period. 

From  the  literature  of  the  period  and  the  notes  of  the  chroniclers  we  learn  that  painting 
was  practised  not  only  by  professional  artists  but  by  the  members  of  the  royal  household 
also.  However,  much  of  that  was  lost  due  to  vandalism  and  passage  of  time.  What  remains 
in  the  rums  at  Hampi  is  ascribed  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  while  the  Lepakshi  paintings 
represent  the  art  in  the  later  period.  The  Lepakshi  artist  displays  an  inherent  strength  and 
delicacy  but  shows  signs  of  stereotype. 

THE  AGE  OP  BRITISH  IMPERIALISM 
(1707  A.D.-1947  AJD.) 

The  history  of  the  Mughal  rulers  following  Aurangazeb  was  nothing  but  a  sordid  tale  of 
struggles  for  succession,  palace-intrigues  and  assassinations.  The  monarchs  were  weak  and 
ecame  puppets  in  the  hands  of  powerful  and  influential  members  of  the  court.  Regular 
attacks  from  the  Marathas  and  Afghans,  and  the  belligerent  activities  of  the  unscrupulous 
mercenary  armies  left  the  empire  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  chiefs  and  bosses  who  made 
most  of  the  situation  to  enlarge  their  territories,  power  and  pelf.  There  was  no  native  political 
power  that  could  fill  the  vaccum.  Surprisingly,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  foreign  trading  company 
the  East  India  Company  of  England,  to  exploit  the  situation  and  inherit  the  imperial  authority 
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,in„ri  ,  foothold  «'  :  l!'"  "“'"“''"v  Over 

The  company  g« to  ^  . .  I  ,r«>-  *■,  tarsia 

,h8rteao!  rtln  sub-continem  »«.  .m  '  :  10  ha™ 

parts  o  well  m  ttw  ‘..uhiif-  -  ■>  i  n  ■ .  .1  *  hu*  '<uh  continent 

helped  it  and  by  18  .  »  ‘  '  Mu,?tull  ?"  *>>  H'-it*  trying  ter 

as  a  de  facto  ruer,  wtn  _  ,  f  t)f  nur^.  m  h1  -!’•  *  t  »  "  Cnir,w. 
his  sustenance  on  an  annual  pension  *» 

Th«  abortive  attempt  in  !8b7  by  r.om«  r.npn>-.  *"  TObSw 

The  abortive  a  P  r.<-  -or*  -  !  *  »’•*>  of  the 

to  dislodge  the  ngis  _  J  av.uiut^'in  -t  i  W  in»-  Cmm 

Mughal  rulers,  Bahadur  Shah,  ant}  m«  .» *  •»”  » 

superseding  the  Company's  rule  mum 

,  ,  i  inf  h ‘i  i  t*.  tat  a^m  *  a  i-m  »*-.*■  ■ i%  to  start 

The  chronicle  o<  this  eventful  pi  nw  a 

with  the  story  of  the  Mughal  ruin  in  the  h-mms, 

The  Mughal  Rule  ( M5HT- 1721} 

Auranga/eb  conquered  a  sub*;t...nti4i  pain*  v.-.*  ' 5  *  ,r  !  ’  1,1  ' ' 

■subahs'.  Of  those,  the  Hydorrtal  . . .  '  "  '•  '  .  '  :  '  ' 

areas  The  Hyderabad  subah,  along  with  ttr  iVt-*’  *  ■  s  •  «■  -  -*’•  «'■  '"»**# 

Kam  Baksh,  the  third  son  of  the  *.**  v.«  \K--. .  •>  •  "  -  ’•  '  ■**  *•"  *• 

Mughal  goneral  for  administration, 

However,  the  administration  of  tNno  wm*wu  t  ,  m  t  •*>■;».  '  ■  *';* 

level  by  'Khiledars*  (khUtt  ■  a  fort.  Mumm  nr  "ft, »«  ■»>  1  m  ^ 

In  the  first  flush  of  their  victory.  *"’>*«  '"lvU‘A  '  ’  J  ,f 

intolerance  than  in  providing  good  adinin-.h*^  ?t-  •  u“'* 1 !  ■* r‘  '  ’ 

from  the  rulers  and  even  a  spmt  of  n  »*•*"  At,  -  ,  -  -  ‘  ,  v  , 

led  by  an  energetic  young  man.  tbuv,,ft  iMMion,  *t,  •  !•-  -  -  - 

in  folk  ballads.  The  historians  at  the  Mugb-ii  <-•  nd  i  •‘-t  1  ’  *m  111 

dacoit  and  vagabond. 

Papanna  headed  a  popular  mwwwnt  tn.e  «n-  -  i  '■<*,  ■.*•.?  «-f  *■* 

The  confusion  that  followed  the  empamr'&  h  ,«*.d  v.“  '  * ;  ^ 

gave  an  opportunity  to  Papanna  to  m!*a<%.‘y  »-*.  n„  o.-  ••  . 

operation  over  many  districts  of  m  pw»,<* «!.»,  ‘n-  ^  A'--'  1  <*  ''  ‘ 

an  extent  that  a  Muslim  divine,  Jiiirre  in.t^t,  i-.ad  to  ;n.  •.•■*«»  .*"»«  m 

replenishment  of  forces  to  supprestt  Papantm  Hut.  ’"-h  a.v*  fait:  . 

of  his  close  associates  and  fell  into  the  fi.ir.ns  of  a  '  "  Bgm' 

who  summarily  beheaded  him,  The  ^  <■*» 

However,  by  tin;,  time.  !h»- 

to  crumble  and  the  centra!  ;r  V«- 

over  the  provinces.  In  Deccan,  situated  far  A*ay  trf'm  the  v.ap'b*  w**1  ?*bV.e  of 
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worse.  Lawlessness  prevailed  everywhere.  But,  paradoxically,  this  anarchy  itself  contributed 
much  in  giving  a  new  turn  to  Indian  history;  it  enabled  two  foreign  mercantile  companies 
to  consolidate  themselves  as  political  powers  capable  of  subsequently  playing  decisive  roles 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  They  were  the  East  India  Company  of  England  and 
the  Compagnie  de  Inde  Orientale  of  France.  These  trading  companies  had  their  head-quarters 
at  Madras  and  Pondicherry  respectively  and  both  had  trade  centres  at  Masulipatam.  These 
companies  maintained  corps  of  Indian  sepoys  captained  by  European  officers.  The  weak 
emperors  of  Delhi  not  only  allowed  them  to  augment  their  military  strength  but  also  granted  to 
them  villages  near  their  forts.  From  experience  the  Companies  learned  that  their  disciplined 
bands  of  army  with  superior  weaponry  could  defeat  easily  larger  armies  of  the  local  rulers. 
They  were  waiting  for  suitable  opportunities  to  expand  their  areas  of  control  and  so,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  sides  in  the  local  skirmishes.  The  death  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  founder  of  the 
Asif  Jahi  dynasty  (1748)  gave  them  the  chance. 

Asif  Jahis 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  was  originally  known  as  Mir  Khamruddin.  He  was  of  Turkish  descent.  His 
grand-father  and  father  served  Shah  Jehan  and  his  successor,  Aurangazeb.  At  a  young  age 
of  about  twenty,  Khamruddin  impressed  Aurangazeb  with  his  erudition,  valour  and  tactfulness 
and  was  appointed  by  him  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Carnatic  region  with  the  title, 
Chin  Kulich  Khan.  During  the  reign  of  Bahadur  Shah,  successor  to  Aurangazeb,  Khan  was 
appointed  first  as  subedar  of  Oudh  and  later  as  ‘fouzdar’  of  Lucknow. 

After  the  death  of  Bahadur  Shah  in  1712,  there  was  a  tussle  among  his  heirs  to  capture 
the  throne.  Two  influential  courtiers,  the  Syed  brothers  -  Barha  -  Hasan  Ali  and  Hussein  Ali  - 
emerged  powerful  as  king-makers.  On  their  advice,  Farrukh  Siyar,  who  ultimately  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  placed  Kulich  Khan  in  charge  of  the  Deccan  subahs  bestowing  on  him  the  title, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  Fathe  Jung  (1713).  But  in  1717,  one  of  the  Syed  brothers,  Hussein  Ali  wanted 
the  position  for  himself  and  got  Nizam-ul-Mulk  transferred  as  Fauzdar  of  Moradabad  in  north 
India.  Farrukh  Siyar,  who  dearly  wished  to  counter  the  influence  of  the  Syed  brothers,  called 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  to  the  capital  in  the  following  year.  The  Syed  brothers  got  wind  of  Siyar’s 
designs,  managed  to  blind  and  imprison  the  emperor  and  replaced  him  with  Rafi-ul-Durajat, 

his  cousin,  on  the  throne.  Even  then  they  were  afraid  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  and  so  offered  him 
the  governorship  of  Malwa  (1719). 

After  reaching  Malwa,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  organised  his  resources  with  a  View  to  assert  himself 
against  the  Syed  brothers.  The  brothers,  continuing  their  nefarious  activities,  changed  the 
rulers  too  often  and  in  1719  they  enthroned  Raushan  Akhtar,  a  grandson  of  Bahadur  Shah, 
with  the  title  of  Muhammad  Shah.  They  advised  him  to  recall  Nizam-ul-Mulk  to  the  capital 
so  as  to  keep  him  under  vigil.  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  however,  ignored  the  firman  and  embarked  on 
his  long-cherished  design  of  conquering  Deccan  for  himself  (May,  1720).  The  Syed  brothers 
sent  a  strong  Mughal  force  against  him  but  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  it  in  the  battle, 
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fought  at  a  place  near  Khandwa  (19th  dune,  Off);  Hovxin  i»*tt  hr.  i.indy  at  Aurangabad, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  the  capital.  In  the  tnfemr.t  «»f  the  of  hi*,  family,  ho  had 

to  be  soft  in  his  dealings  with  Ni/am  ul  Mulk  On  the  <»dvn,*i  nf  lit**  huithwr,,  the  emperor 
offered  governorship  of  the  entire  Deccan  to  Ni/am  ui  Mwik.  hnwtivm,  mMby  admmutihing  him 
for  leaving  Malwa  without  permission.  Ni/am  ul-Mulk  thanked  thn  ten; •■.«»<*  ,mi  v,«pi,mwi  that 
his  moving  out  of  Malwa  was  necessitated  by  the  'M.imUm  nimuu!*  Me  rn.tdn  emingomonti 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  family  of  Hussein  am  to  Delhi 

While  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was  settling  down  in  Dec  .an.  ,?  5***1  ;;y*?d  brother! 

gained  an  upper  hand  and  put  them  to  death  Muhammad  Mail  \ianmtm.;*!  Ni/am  ul  MuHt 
to  the  capital  and  entrusted  him  with  the  dutm:.  of  a  h-.mm  j:  M  ;.v  m»',h,irj  Delhi  in 

January,  1772  and  stayed  there  tor  two  yuan,  Hu  ft*wnd  thu  vtuat.-u*  iry.nq  ami  with  the 
permission  of  the  emperor  returned  to  Duu.nn 

After  he  left  the  court,  his  opponent?!  managed  t*.  o*d  a  fun., in  iv.ur-l  t.y  ii»?  emperor 
appointing  Nizam-ul-Mulk’s  deputy,  Mub;m/  hh.»n,  a*,  *  *  f  br,»,  when 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  returned  to  Deccan,  he  had  to  taco  m*m,?am  .<  tmm  iu  vw  mm\mq  bail!® 

at  Shakerkhedla  (near  Maikhad)  on  the  nth  of  Or  .Much  1  D-4,  h<*  a*a,-  ,?*-,?  ami  Mi»*d  Mubariz 
Khan.  This  success  marked  the  ostaWMhmmit  of  th*r  t»*rmM.iry  ri(k«  >.f  mu  Nv-vm  mm  iht 
Deccan  -  ‘a  spacious  kingdom,  woiioulfiv.uml,  m.ii  in  urn.**,  ,.t  a.,**,.  ,cd,  . ty.ui  etc.  1 
money-yielding  country',  as  Auranga/ob  had  dnn<,rib**d  a  m  in* .a  ft..*  4!  tMh  m 

left  with  no  option  but  to  confirm  the  Ni/am  in  the  w<,n  myaity  of  D.««  n  /phj 

Tho  emperor  had  to  requisition  the  services  of  Ns/nm  m  Mnik  .uiam  r,  1  /;?/  when  Miwafhas 
swooped  down  on  Dolhi  and  created  a  sensation.  pkmdwmri  thu  ui?  n»:d  kic.n.j  nume  Mughjl 
nobles.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  handed  over  the  administMtiun  1,1  hm  »,wn  tmni.  .?y  ?<.  w.  m*m.  mm  Jung 
before  he  left.  The  emperor  received  Nizam  ul  Muik  *>th  unpm-  umi  Uv.-is  honour® 

and  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Aral  Jah  fnrjual  m  digmty  to  A\;i,  the  m, »,•.!*  of  Ootamon, 
an  ancient  ruler  of  west  Asia).  The  dyrmty  thus  came  to  bn  m.umi  a**  Amt  Mu  dynasty 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  could  not  save  tho  emperor  from  the  M.iMifi,*  u  !%;.■»), yhi\  Mo  had  10  accept 
a  treaty  on  humiliating  terms  and  get  if  Mbtind  by  th«  ump.a.a  *Vf«iu  r.vutn  ui  Muffc  was 
still  in  the  capital,  Nadir  Shah,  a  Persian  invader  atiaekmf  and  piiogird  it***  t.jty  (March  22, 
1739).  Nizam-ul-Muik  realised  that  there  was  not  modi  that  ho  U4;M  do  them  and  with  tbs 
permission  of  the  emperor  returned  to  Deccan  By  tn.m  hx  own  \..n.  N.»vi  Jump  declared 
himself  as  an  independent  ruler,  Nizam  ul  Mulk  had  to  tight  with  bun  in  a  sifvmu  battle  oft 
the  plains  between  Khuldabad  and  Dauiatabad,  Nw.wn  ui  Mwfk  dnfn.dud  ami  took  mm  Jung 
8  captive.  However,  he  pardoned  his  son  and  wnmed  mm  to  f.ivma  month?*  later 

Nlzam-ul-Mulk,  Asif  Jah  I,  then  settled  down  in  p».«,.,an  %m  HydoMtMd  a?*  he,  capital.  He 
adopted  a  rather  friendly  attitude  towards  the  peshwa  in  w!«  to  U*  f im  hum  the  attacks  of 
the  Marathas.  He  maintained  good  relations  with  the  tnyHh  and  r  »om,h  companies  who  had 
by  that  time  consolidated  their  positions  as  political  powers  On  trie  whole.  he  succeeded  If 
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restoring  and  maintaining  peace  and  order.  Though,  for  all  practical  purposes,  he  was  quite 
independent,  he  did  not  proclaim  independence  but  continued  to  consider  himself  a  viceroy 
of  the  Mughal  emperor.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79  in  1748.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
struggle  for  succession. 

Nasir  Jung  proclaimed  himself  the  Nizam  and  took  command  of  the  treasury  and  the 
troops.  Though  none  of  his  brothers  objected  to  this,  his  sister’s  son  Muzaffar  came  forward 
to  claim  the  throne  stating  that  he  was  designated  as  successor  by  his  grandfather.  Muzaffar 
also  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Mughal  court  recognising  his  title  and  sought  the  assitance 
of  Dupleix,  the  Governor  of  the  French  Company,  to  enforce  his  claim.  With  the  blessings 
of  Dupleix,  he  proclaimed  himself  as  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  from  Arcot  (now  in  Tamil  Nadu). 
He  gratefully  gave  away  Masulipatam  and  the  adjoining  Divi  region  to  the  French  in  return 
for  their  support.  Meanwhile,  the  English  Company  came  forward  to  support  Nasir  Jung,  who 
marched  against  his  nephew.  When  a  battle  seemed  inevitable,  Muzaffar  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  uncle.  Dupleix  met  the  crisis  with  tact.  He  created  dissensions  in  the 
camp  of  Nasir  Jung  through  his  contacts  with  the  Nawabs  of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  and  led 
a  sudden  attack  on  him.  Nasir  Jung  was  killed  in  the  confusion.  Dupleix  secured  the  release 

of  Muzaffar  and  proclaimed  him  as  Nizam.  In  return,  Muzaffar  made  Dupleix  governor  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Krishna. 

Accompained  by  Bussy,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  French  company,  Muzaffar  set  out 
to  reach  Hyderabad.  The  Nawabs  of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  who  felt  let  down  by  him  and 
by  Dupleix,  conspired  and  got  Muzaffar  murdered  on  the  way  (Feb  14,  1751).  Muzaffar’s  son 
was  an  infant  at  the  time.  The  revenue  minister  of  the  late  Nizam,  Srikakulam  Ramadas,  alias 
Rajah  Raghunath,  bribed  Bussy  to  get  Salabat  Jung,  the  third  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  declared 
as  the  Nizam.  Bussy  brought  the  new  ruler  to  Hyderabad  and,  nursing  a  good  relationship 
with  him,  strengthened  the  French  influence  and  power  in  the  capital,  Hyderabad. 

The  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Marathas,  Peshwa  Baji  Rao,  refused  to  recognize  Salabat  Jung 
and  declared  war  against  him.  Bussy  managed  to  mollify  him  by  arranging  a  treaty  with  him 
in  accordance  with  which  the  Nizam  had  to  cede  the  western  half  of  Berar  to  the  Marathas. 
Bussy’s  influence  over  Salabat  Jung  was  resented  by  a  large  section  of  the  nobles  in  the 
court,  led  by  a  general,  Rukhn-ud-Daulah.  When  Bussy  fell  ill  later  and  retired  to  Masulipatam, 
they  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  and  dislodge  the  French  from  Hyderabad! 
In  this  they  sought  the  help  of  the  English  company.  But,  before  any  harm  could  be  done 
Bussy  returned  and  put  down  the  rebellion. 

By  that  time  Salabat  Jung  found  himself  in  financial  straits.  He  could  not  pay  the  agreed 
amount  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  French  soldiers.  So,  to  make  good  the  arrears  and 
also  to  cover  the  future  expenses,  he  ceded  the  Northern  Circars  -  from  Srikakulam  down 
to  Kondapalli  (Mustafanagar)  -  to  the  French.  Bussy  received  it  as  a  personal  jagir  first  but 
later  handed  It  over  to  the  French  Company  (1754). 
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H  M  i hr  Auflhjas 

The  ’Seven  Years  War'  that  broke  between  tho  t  nqhch  ,v»i  thr  f  much  m  fumpo  had 

its  ramifications  in  India  also.  Bossy  oipturotJ  numu  of  th<*  !  ngY.b  h»  t.-nu*,  on  urn  Andhra 

coast.  He  was.  however,  summoned  to  bareiichnny  in  i/ch  by  i  ,«i(y  .-.bn  *.u,  UupScix 

as  governor  of  the  French  company,  boon  ,ittn,  Hot, mi  ( .l.-vo,  ,*.hu  **«*.»- j*?.j  fhu  l.ng^h 

company,  sent  an  army  from  Calcutta  to  tho  N« idhnm  t  m..o%  ;u:u'< »  m*-  s  .an-icmd  of  Foides 
to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  region.  Jhn  I  ngh.ch  fou..",  .M*-, >!<•■!  **•,.  if r»*,,n  ,»my  as 
Kondur,  near  Rajahmundry  (December,  t/bH)  In  April.  s/v*.  ■,>><■■><  s  M,,vi,,p,,p(ft!  in 

helplessness,  Salabat  Jung  concluded  a  tmnty  with  tho  i  ngD.ii  .  in,-  n,:,<  , 
of  tho  Krishna  to  them,  Further,  ho  had.  to  pnimino  to  h.o*i  »n,  r f  u*nch 

In  spite  of  tho  treaty,  tho  English  could  not  lake  'mCIm!  .Cng  ■  p .t-  ,j  .i.r  ,,  n-.ifMqed 

to  get  a  firman  from  tho  erstwhile  Muqn.i!  erupt  n  ■».  M-.  m  A1  ,u;  ,n-.  tn:  *,4  :i  tf,  0j 

Deccan  to  Mir  Ni/am  Ali  Khan,  brother  of  CuCha!  .icrq  fc,-  m  'iff  >:■,  „■  u  j  ,.  , j, 

he  was  thus  vested  with,  imprisoned  C.iDbnt  Jung  .ini  '  m-i  t..?. ,■.«.<  , .  of 

Deccan  assuming  the  title  of  A*, if  j.ih  il 

Nizam  Ali  Khan  maintained  quod  miationr,  w.m  in*-  1  v.i  ,t 1  ■  -0440/  ,\xu  *iH,  a  )* 
entered  into  a  treaty  < I ?©<5)  for  mutual  military  awUukh  n  t,-> .  ■.  ,.f  lViur.Hm 

also  provided  for  the  payment  of  an  at <nuul  ,imnuui  of  ji,?;*:  s.>,-fr  t ,t  t 1  ,j  n »  t.e  nuda  hy 
tho  Company  in  times  of  peace  when  the  1 1  qii  J,  ^  n  »  j  1  ,• .  !>•<■,)  \  04 ., *,*-t  ,,1  tutht4ty 

help.  Tho  terms  of  tho  treaty  were  owned  in  f/*>H  hi  •  .  .of  no  ,0  !;,<»  r ,,  n.j  »,*<*,  tj  ^ 

northern  circars  along  with  tho  Guntur  au  .it,  -.wth  tin*  pm.-v,  in.,»  m.  . ,.,?/!,?  , ,n  p# 
surrendered  to  tho  company  only  after  the  death  of  H.r.v.t!  ;  in,-  hi.-,,;..,-,  i/mpm,  *** 
was  then  enjoying  it.  The  amount  wan  induced  on  n^r.„.n  !  .  iwp<-.-\  '.r.n  mm,', 

Tho  Nizam,  however,  fell  that  tho  I  nglish  wen,*  eucrc.ts  r.ieq  1  n  fir,  v ,  , 

to  conspire  with  Hydor  Ali  of  Mysore  anti  the  pm.inva  <.,f  tn«-  m  u  ame.  m  i,,uu  tiuH  .. 

and  drive  away  tho  English,  When  they  inamt  about  inn  oi-urjir,,  im-  1  men  ii Ml  -  : 

the  Nizam  who  had  to  sue  for  peace  .iqm.img  w  u„.  „  ,,1  I  cg-m  f<-n„:5«?nt  ateng 

with  army,  artillery  and  cavalry  at  Hydumbad  (t//b;  h,t-  .s  ,e  the 

Guntur  circar  as  fief,  died  in  i/HP  Hut  for  ne.«)y  uiy  year-.  fr„-  i.i-.m  if 

to  the  English  as  already  agreed  upon,  ho  was  fatal'/  ma-ln  !•-  n':,<  ,n  f/gg, 

The  treaty  of  1779  was  revised  in  t/«ja  m  mm,  p,,  r,.-.,.!..M  r.  f  ta,  p.  i„»nai(,,n%  cum® 

the  Nizam  a  heavy  amount  of  over  ;**i  i.ikn-*  of  uq '•»!«".  iba  ,u-u,  tiwj*.«>d  ,(g;eri  m  tiOO 

to  increase  tho  English  army  in  Hyduuhad  to  eight  tMtta'.unc  1.?  %,  j  and  two  nqpmeiits 
Of  cavalry,  In  lieu  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  tl ia  fume,  tt "* *  fa, mu,  f:4i{  }t,  to  fho 
company  an  area  comprising  the  districts  of  Nay.c, tv-cii, 4  p,,  ’,;f|  in  Karnataka), 

ith  this  the  Nizam  lost  not  only  territory  hut  mpnluTun  and  p..;w.a  a'-1,;;,  f*.e  a,»«,  rurfuced  fO 
©  status  of  one  of  the  many  princely  Staten  that  hM  tu  f.mnqn.nn  the  Hnfr.h  pammowntcy, 

0,aIh!  Compafty  W‘«  mqiun  cnir.puMng  fim  pa.n.ent  Neitor©  8fld 

Nflw!h  dStrCJ*  a?d  8  Paf!  °f  th°  Ch‘l,0Ur  ,wri'  lh"  *ut  Amu!  m  !?«1  Tht 

Nawab  was  ousted  later.  Together  with  the  other  P.„*  „  tfk*  !M,  Na#ab,  W* 
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area  was  merged  with  the  then  Madras  Presidency  of  the  Company  in  1801.  Thus,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  Telugu  land  was  divided  into  two  major  divisions  :  one  that 
came  to  be  popularly  called  Telangana  under  the  feudal  rule  of  the  Nizam,  accounting  for 

approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  land  and  the  other,  broadly  designated  as  the  Andhra, 
in  British  India. 


Mir  Nizam  Ali  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sikandar  Jah  (1803-1828),  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Asif  Jah  III.  The  period  of  his  rule  was  marked  by  a  revolt  against  the  English  by 
the  followers  of  an  Islamic  reformist  movement,  the  Wahabi  Tareekh.  This  movement,  which 
spread  at  that  time  in  many  parts  of  India,  had  a  good  following  in  Hyderabad,  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mubarizuddin,  the  son  of  Sikandar  Jah.  Coming  to  know  of  it,  the  resident 
sent  his  forces  to  surround  the  palace  of  the  prince  and  bring  him  dead  or  alive.  However, 
on  the  intervention  of  Chandulal,  dewan  of  the  state,  the  English  spared  the  life  of  tho  prince 
and  imprisoned  him.  The  prince  died  in  captivity  a  few  months  later. 

Nasir-ud-Daulah  another  son  of  Sikandar  Jah,  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  (1829-1856). 
He  too  suffered  from  the  constant  interference  of  the  resident  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
state.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  next  ruler,  Afzal-ud-Daulah  (1856-1869)  that  the  first  War 
of  Independence  under  the  leadership  of  Bahadur  Shah  and  Nanasaheb  shook  tho  British 
rule  in  north  India.  Ripples  of  it  were  felt  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions  also.  But  the  Nizam,  on 

the  advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  Salar  Jung,  helped  the  British  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  to 
liquidate  its  leaders. 

Afzal-ud-Daulah  passed  away  in  1869.  His  son,  Mir  Mahboob  Ali  Khan,  was  then  just 
three  years  old.  So,  a  regency  was  formed  to  look  after  the  administration  consisting  of 
Salar  Jung,  the  dewan  and  Shamsul  Umra,  a  statesman.  They  could  run  the  administration 
smoothly,  in  spite  of  intervention  of  the  resident  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Mir  Mahaboob  Ali 
Khan  took  charge  of  the  state  as  Asif  Jah  IV  in  1884.  During  his  rule  which  lasted  until  191 1 
he  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the  British  and  earned  a  fair  name  as  a  popular  ruler' 

His  son,  Mir  Usman  Ali  Khan  succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  Mir  Usman  Ali  introduced 
some  measures  in  the  various  fields  of  administration  to  usher  in  the  state  into  modornity. 
But  he  lacked  foresight  and  attempted  to  strengthen  his  autocratic  rule  by  suppressing  the 
democratic  urges  of  his  subjects.  In  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  popular  movements 
a  I  over  the  state  and  in  British  India,  the  people  wanted  popular  government  in  the  state 

Ultimately,  Mir  Usman  All  Khan,  and  with  him  the  dynasty,  were  forced  to  bow  out  of  the 
political  stage  of  India  in  1948. 


Under  the  Company  and  the  Crown 

"  "anally  took  some  years  for  the  East  India  Company  to  consolidate  and  stabilize  its 
rule  in  the  Telugu  area,  which  came  to  be  under  its  direct  rul?.  In  the  initial  stages  tho 
Company  had  to  counter  strong  resistance  from  the  Zamindars  and  the  Palegars  who  were 
actually  in  possession  of  the  territory. 
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H  •  1  ‘  >!■?  \mifm 

The  Zamindars  wore  mainly  to  bo  found  in  the  mm:. Ml  v.r,:v,.v,  stmt-aw  g  fu,m  f  'i.Mijam  to 
Pulicat.  Each  one  of  them  had  his  authority  estabiishmi  m  ,»  !-  mlmy  -v,  ,(/,n  was 

termed  as  a  samsthanam  by  local  people  and  an  ,m  'nshitr'  by  too  •  u n| *  toy 

Some  of  those  Zamindars  traced  their  fluor.i-.? d  fom  fa-  gmiM.r,  !»*  >:  -mu-d  under  the 
ancient  Hindu  rulers  or  the  Meclmv.il  Muslim  mam,,  w»Cm  ’mmo  ,<•,  !„<Vr  nu>,pu  }|,oif 

careors  as  ronters  appointed  by  the  central  authority  to  m  >■!•:*  i  i  md  iohom  Hi  ,■*.>„».»,  n\\  $ 
them  enjoyed  hereditary  rights,  and  virtually  functioned  no  i»  >«  oi  i;i;»i'i  1  .n  u  u?  had  to 
pay  an  annual  fixed  amount  called  *po?>hKu?,ih‘  to  tin;  Minimi  uninurh,..  *b..  u  m*vn t  interfered 
In  the  internal  administration,  as  long  .is  tin*  'pm.i  ikm.fr  wr.  p  uu  mu  Cu.y  i  jpg  cuke  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  to  culled  Urn  land  ioum:,  m  h  >.?  m.-  <*  /.-mma.-i",  maintained 
an  administrative  machinery  and  police  fume  Cnmu  of  th*  Sue;*-  •!  m.r  ommj  immj  (jrs^te 
armies  also,  As  far  as  tfte  local  adminiuimiiMi  wr.  >  wm  uh,  <  «  M  ■  .*  m**,',.*  /.vnmtim 
functioned  as  an  absolute  authority,  with  full  meartnm  .md  ivm a  >*.  ?.*  my  ut  di«sg 
had  maintained  a  partronising  attitude  toward1 ,  the  pimple  ■•■,p.>.  .  n«y  s  a  mi .  s»:»<  yppgf 
middle  class  the  traders  and  the  loomed  men  li-.y  ..,id  ; .  <t.-M  (i  a-  •  rani  \  in  f, ir.dd^ie 
irrigation  of  lands  and  encouraged  article,  aaflsmen  nod  p.  1 ,  i  •  u  ?  v  ..  /nmmdars 
woro  very  popular  in  tlioir  tomtoms, 

The  Company,  while  trying  to  audio  .»n  udm.ur.tuijm  m  g.j . ,  ?  ,  „  .  •  a  ,i,;  sp,  pt,y)W 

in  the  coastal  region,  soon  realised  that  it  would  ho  Ionian  ?u  d*m»,M  ■,>,  u,*i  a«  f;  ri;»mni;to}<j| 
sytem  of  Zamindars,  which,  for  centum!*,  anted  a*.  iMtwmidMfv  >  aw*  u  vm  p*-< .p:*;  and  tin 
sovereign  power.  To  add  to  this,  the  Company  which  am.  ,%  im. «>m  n.|d  m>  trained 
officers  of  its  own  to  undertake  the  admimr.tratit  in  of  such  a  mr.i  t.-mt*  my  i  uaycffld 

to  use  the  existing  system  to  its  best  advantage,  eniiustmg  ic<}  /.iiv.iyitr,  > -my  ,v«ih  the  • 
collection  of  land  revenue  and  taking  away  (mm  them  iim  n,**n  m!u»*  ,u.a  pan », ?i  pu'/.irts  the 
Zamindars  resented  this  and  rebelled.  A  show  of  fort:**  by  the  ta.iopatg  <r,  u,<.  u  >.,n.umstaneM 
brought  some  of  the  potty  Zamindars  to  agree  to  the  condition*,  put  v.np  p>  »n»»  i  mmpany  but 
the  more  powerful  of  thorn  woro  adamant,  Of  them  the  fominm.i  A,r.  the  ft.ija  uf  yi.u.tnagararo. 

The  Raja  of  Vi/ianagaram  had  a  pnv.itu  army  of  bin  own  .cm  Cm,  j,  .  ■  ■■ 

ruler.  Ho  led  his  armies  against  the  petty  /nmsndam  tn  the  nwgbhMumor.d  end  ritcupiod 
thoir  lands.  Furthor,  ho  imprisoned  the  defeated  /.milndem  m  tns  but  the  ( '■enpany.  having 
found  that  conciliatory  methods  wore  of  no  avail,  led  tic  armies  him  in  the  battle  tbit 

ensued  at  Padmanabham  (1794),  the  army  of  the  I taja  was  defeated  the  M.ea  »m id  many  of 
his  nobles  lost  thoir  fives  on  the  battlefield  The  Company  gut  ,,a  the  msprauned  /rntmm 
released  and  restored  their  territories  to  them  after  ensuring  \u,n  wiurkt  poy  tne  peshhush 
regularly.  Vizianagaram  was  also  later  handed  over  to  the  heir  of  the  g*«  eased  Raja  who 

agreed  to  abide  by  the  conditions  put  forth  by  the  Company  1h<*  prikatu  army  of  the  R%a 
was  disbanded. 
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The  battle  of  Padmanabham  served  as  a  warning  to  the  recalcitrant  Zamindars.  They 
showed  their  willingness  to  come  to  some  kind  of  a  compromise  with  the  Company.  With  the 
experience  it  had  gained  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue  affairs  in  Bengal,  the  Company 
introduced  the  system  of  ‘Permanent  Settlement’  (1802).  By  this  method  of  ‘fixity  of  rent 
and  fixity  of  tenure’  the  interests  of  both  the  Zamindars  and  the  Company  were  safeguarded. 
Though  the  rent  or  peshkush  was  considerably  heavier  than  what  each  Zamindar  paid  earlier, 
he  had  at  least  the  guarantee  that  it  would  not  be  enhanced  again.  The  Company  had  the 
benefit  of  not  maintaining  a  vast  machinery  to  collect  the  revenue.  The  Zamindars  agreed  to 
renounce  all  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  favour  of  the  Company  and  to  function  as  loyal 
citizens. 

The  conditions  in  Rayalaseema,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1800  by  the 
Nizam,  were  quite  different.  There  were  some  eighty  Palegars  in  that  territory,  each  of  them 
in  possession  of  a  group  of  villages.  They  were  unevenly  distributed  among  the  districts.  Out 
of  the  eighty  Palegars,  nearly  fifty  were  to  be  found  in  Cuddapah  district,  twenty  in  Kurnool 
district  and  the  others  in  the  remaining  districts.  While  each  one  of  these  Palegars  professed 
loyalty  to  the  central  authority  whether  it  was  the  Nizam  or  the  Company,  frequent  internal 
feuds  were  not  uncommon  among  them.  The  causes  of  such  feuds  mainly  sprung  from  either 
the  motive  of  self-preservation  or  of  expansion  of  the  territory.  So,  every  one  of  these  Palegars 
maintained  an  army  of  his  own.  To  maintain  such  an  army,  the  Palegar  had  to  extort  money 
from  the  farmers  and  traders  by  way  of  taxes  and  hence  were  unpopular. 

The  Palegars,  thus,  differed  from  the  Zamindars  of  the  circars:  the  latter,  in  spite  of  their 
drawbacks  maintained  amicable  relationship  with  the  vocal  sections  of  their  people,  while  the 
Palegars  extorted  money  from  farmers  and  traders  and  enriched  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  Company,  who  took  over  the  administration  of  Rayalaseema,  soon  found 
the  Palegars  as  an  unwarranted  and  parasitic  intermediary  group  between  the  government 
and  the  toiling  peasants.  So,  the  Company  decided  to  abolish  the  Palegar  system. 

Thomas  Munro,  the  first  principal  collector  of  the  Ceded  districts  (Rayalaseema),  was 
responsible  for  abolishing  the  Palegar  system.  After  studying  the  entire  system  meticulously, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  that  every  Palegar  who  garrisoned  a  fort,  maintained  an  army  and 
levied  extra  taxes  would  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  Many  of  the  Palegars  ignored  the  proclamation. 
Munro  led  his  forces  against  them  and  suppressed  them  one  by  one.  He  jailed  or  pensioned  off 
or  drove  them  away  from  their  possessions.  Thus,  by  1808,  he  was  successful  in  suppressing 
all  the  Palegars  and  in  establishing  a  new  mode  of  collection  of  land  revenue  directly  from 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  This  system  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Ryotwari’  system. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  heirs  of  the  dispossessed  Palegars  tried  to  regain  their  influence 
by  organising  sporadic  rebellions  against  the  government.  Of  such,  the  most  noted  was  the 
one  led  by  Uyyalawada  Narasimhareddi  in  1846.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Nallamala  hills  and 
harassed  the  government  continuously.  The  revolt  was  finally  suppressed  and  Narasimhareddi 
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was  captured  and  hanged  at  Koilkuntfa.  In  spite  of  such  sporadic  troubles  tho  Company 
was  successful  in  restoring  order  and  stabilising  its  foothold  in  tho  area  by  tath.  f:von  after 
the  Company  handed  over  tho  administration  to  the  British  crown  in  1  BfsB.  the  administrative 
set-up  did  not  undergo  any  porccptibie  change  in  tho  system  of  tho  collection  of  land  revenue 
till  the  advent  of  independence. 


The  administrative  measures  taken  by  the  Company  in  tho  rest  of  the  felugu  land  also 
led  to  similar  changes  in  the  Hyderabad  state  of  which  reiangana  fomicrj  a  major  constituent. 

The  famine  of  1777  and  tho  devastating  floods  in  tho  succeeding  year  greatly  impoverished 
the  state  of  Hyderabad.  Though  tho  state  could  somehow  manage  the  chaotic  situation 
through  the  tactful  and  far-sighted  efforts  of  tho  then  ruler,  Ni/am  Ali  Khan  {t/ci  ino.'ij  jj$ 
economy  was  badly  affected.  During  tho  reign  of  Slkamiar  .lah  atm  tfiru),  tin-  unwiui  policies 
followed  by  the  ruler  and  his  dowan  led  tho  state  to  tho  verge  of  bankruptcy,  the  next  ruler 
Nasir-ud-Daulah  (1829-1869)  found  himself  neck-deep  in  debts  and  was  harassed  by  the  Arab 
and  Rohilla  bankers,  in  such  a  situation,  tho  Company,  through  its  Resident,  intervened  and 
saved  the  Nizam.  Some  of  tho  Nizam's  territories  •  Berar,  Onmanabud  and  Raichur  districts  - 
were  taken  over  by  the  Company  in  lieu  of  the  financial  Pulp  q.ven  to  the  to  dear  off 

the  debts.  Thereafter,  the  Ni/am,  on  the  advice  of  Iris  efficient  prime  minister,  .'talar  Jung, 
introduced  many  reforms  in  the  field  of  administration,  specially  in  the  collection  of  revenue 
due  from  the  rulers  of  the  samsthanams,  tho  Jaglrdars  and  Rmga  holders,  who  were  acting 
as  Intermediaries  for  a  long  time  between  the  ruler  and  tho  people  Rut,  as  the  Ni/am  had  a 
high  opinion  of  tho  faithfulness  of  these  intermediaries,  the  feudal  nature  of  the  set  up  was 
not  disturbed  and,  as  such,  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  did  not  benefit  m  any  way  through 
these  measures.  In  carrying  on  these  measures  to  their  desired  end,  many  officers  of  the 
Company  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Nizam.  Thus,  the  Nizam  became  a  dependable 
friend  of  the  Company  and  his  support  to  the  Company  in  tho  cmcial  period  of  n„,  War  of 
Independence  (otherwise  called  Sepoy  Mutiny,  1887)  turned  out  to  be  n  decisive  factor  in 
clinching  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Company's  rule  in  India, 

Freedom  Struggle 


tho  LhlhJf1,°' th0  lntflan  5t,u8fll°  tor  *roodom  ls  V0* DO  property  chioniclod  and  awaits 
e  Indefatigable  pationco,  rosoarch  and  ponmanship  of  an  able  hand.  However.  ns  tho 

avMaWa  facte  indicate  .ho  rote  of  mo  Andhras  In  the  struggle  is  next  to  that  of  none  and 
they  had  always  bean  In  tho  forotront  along  with  tho  rest  o I  tho  countrymen. 

andTNlIrlhI°ilnfrdTe0'  '°d  by  Baha<iU'  Sh‘1h'  ,h0  <*  »•  Mrigtiat  dynasty 

tee  alan~  n.  d  ^  7'  th°yS,h  natl0nal  ‘n  cha,'',cter'  was  conducted  under 

the  guidance  of  dispossessed  feudal  lords  and  discontented  sopoyc.  As  such,  n  could  not 

te  Jdal  loTme  N^m  '"’T*  h?™*  P80P'<,  °W’ in  ’h°  "0rlh'  ln lh0  sou,h'  "»  <***  "W 

to  me  u  It  L^n.  Th0"  ^  ?  °'  WS  Pr'm<’  mi",,,or'  '0und  "  8a,°  10  h0|P  11,0  Comp** 

e  fullest  extent.  The  system  ot  'Permanent  Sottlomonf  of  180?  had  dona  away  with  the 
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last  vestiges  of  the  Zamindars’  private  armies  and  the  tactful  policy  of  Munro  had  resulted  in 
eliminating  the  Palegars  in  Rayalaseema.  The  ordinary  people,  harassed  and  distressed  for  a 
long  time  by  the  prevailing  anarchical  conditions,  found  in  the  new  administration  of  the  British, 
enough  peace  to  carry  on  their  professions.  So  the  wave  of  the  first  War  of  Independence 
did  in  no  way  affect  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  south,  though  some  ripples  were  felt  in  the 
State  of  Hyderabad,  in  the  shape  of  a  raid  by  some  soldiers  against  the  Residency  and  a 
rebellion  by  the  Gonds  in  the  Adilabad  district  under  the  leadership  of  Ramji  Gond. 

The  raid  aginst  the  Residency  was  carried  out  by  the  Rohilla  and  Arab  soldiers  led  by 
Turre  Bazu  Khan.  But  with  the  help  rendered  by  the  Nizam  the  Company’s  forces  managed 
not  only  to  kill  many  of  the  rebels  but  also  to  imprison  Turre  Bazu  Khan,  who,  when  he  tried 
later  to  escape  from  the  prison,  was  shot  dead  by  the  Company’s  soldiers. 

The  rebellion  in  Adilabad  by  the  Gonds  led  by  Ramji  Gond  -  assisted  by  Rohilla  sepoys 
of  the  Nizam  stationed  at  Nirmal  -  was  successful  in  the  beginning  to  drive  away  the  British 
soldiers  from  that  part  of  the  country.  The  rebels  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  districts  in 
the  State  and  embarassed  the  Company’s  forces.  However,  in  1860,  the  Company  brought 
reinforcements  into  the  field  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Ramji  Gond  was 
captured  and  hanged  later  at  Nirmal 

The  rest  of  the  19th  century  passed  away  without  any  event  of  major  importance,  though 
occasional  rebellions  of  the  peasants  here  and  there  brought  out  their  dissatisfaction  to  the 
forefront.  The  introduction  of  English  education  helped  the  formation  of  a  strong  educated 
middle  class,  which  found  security  of  life  in  the  Government  jobs.  Agriculture  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  people  as  the  cottage  industries,  especially  the  cloth  industry,  dwindled  due 
to  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  British  industries  and  trade  at  the 
expense  of  the  indigenous  ones.  However,  construction  of  dams  across  the  Godavari  and 
the  Krishna  by  1852  and  1855  respectively,  resulted  in  increasing  agricultural  production  and 
helped,  for  a  time,  to  cloud  the  real  issues. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  emergence  of  the  numerically  strong, 
educated,  confident  but  dissatisfied  middle  class,  seeking  equality  with  the  white  ruler.  The 
dissatisfaction,  as  elsewhere,  was  voiced  in  the  form  of  pamphleteering.  The  foreign  government, 
ever  vigilant  in  such  things,  sought  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  and  as  a  consequence  of  it  represssive 
measures  were  introduced.  Gadicherfa  Hari  Sarvottama  Rao  (1883-1960)  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  move  in  Andhra.  He  was  sentenced  for  his  seditious  article  ‘Cruel  Foreign  Tiger’.  The 

young  men  of  Andhra  had  their  own  share  in  the  Vande  Mataram  and  Home  Rule  movements 
also. 

But,  along  with  this  agitation,  a  kind  of  constructive  work  was  also  carried  on  by  some 
fore-sighted  leaders  such  as  Kopalle  Hanumantha  Rao  (1880-1922).  Long  before  Gandhiji 
thought  of  the  constructive  programme,  Hanumantha  Rao  founded  his  ‘Andhra  Jateeya  Kalasala’ 
(National  College)  in  Masulipatnam  to  train  young  men  in  techniques  of  modern  production. 
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as  he  thought  that  it  was  tho  surest  way  to  win  independence  from  an  imperialist  rule  which 
cared  more  for  its  markets  than  anything  else. 

In  1920  when  Gandhiji  started  his  non-co-operation  movement,  it  had  an  immediate 
response  in  Andhra.  Under  the  leadership  o(  eminent  men  like  Konda  Venkntappainh 
(1866-1948),  Tanguturi  Prakasam  Pantulu  (1872-1957),  Bulusu  fiambamurti  (Iffiff,  10i>«)  and 
Bhogaraju  Pattabhi  Seetaramaiah  (1880-1959),  tho  Andhra  young  men  made  many  a  sacilico 
tor  the  cause  of  tho  nation.  Many  practising  lawyers  gave  up  their  lucrative  pract.ce  and  many 
a  brilliant  student  forsook  their  studios  to  rospond  to  tho  call  of  tho  Nation,  tho  no  lax 
campaign  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  tho  Andhra  loaders  and  tho  Pcdn  Nandiparlu  t„ka  was 
selected  for  the  intensification  of  the  campaign.  In  spite  of  the  ervomr.t  ropmm.ive  measures 
of  the  alien  government  and  its  henchmen,  the  campaign  proceeded  on  gathonng  momentum, 
till  Gandhiji  called  off  the  movomont  on  account  ot  tho  unexpected  and  deplorable  Uiouri 

Chowra  incident. 


When  tho  movement  was  called  off,  it  loft  tho  minds  of  many  young  men  son;  and  tho 
disappointment  took  a  violont  turn  in  one  instance,  A  rebellion  broke  out  m  the  agency  areas 
of  the  Northern  Circars  under  the  leadership  of  Allurl  Sitaiamuraju  omr  V.m\  Me  was  a 
simple  and  unostentatious  young  man  given  to  studies  of  spiritual  importance  Mo  was  keen 
on  the  welfare  of  the  lowly  and  tho  innocent.  Me  contributed  tut.  mite  in  the  days  of  tho 
non-co-operation  movomont  and  later  settled  down  among  the  lull  tube:,  of  the  V.cakhapatnam 
district,  spending  his  time  in  spiritual  practices.  The  misdeeds  of  a  British  contractor,  who 
took  pleasure  in  under-paying  tho  workers  drawn  from  the  hill  tribes,  brought  him  into  a  tussle 
with  the  police  who  supported  the  contractor.  This  tod  to  encounters  between  tho  police 
and  Sitaramaraju,  who  was  supported  by  tho  frill  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  the  Gumu 
brothers.  Sitaramaraju  raided  many  police  stations  and  named  rdf  guns  ami  powder.  Iho 
alien  government  then  made  use  of  all  its  resources  to  quell  the  rebellion  A  company  of  the 
Assam  rifles  under  tho  leadership  of  Saunders  was  sent  them  Ibu  campaign  (acted  nearly 
for  one  year  from  December  1922  and,  in  the  end.  many  of  the  follow**:,  of  Huju.  especially 
the  Gamu  brothers,  were  overpowered  in  an  encounter.  The  rebellion  petered  off  by  October 
1923.  Raju  surrendered  himself,  so  it  was  said,  and  war*  shot  dead  without  any  trial. 

in  1930  when  Gandhiji  started  his  salt-campaign,  the  broad  east  coant  of  Andhra  became 
the  venue  of  memorable  deeds  of  many  a  young  man  and  woman,  who  in  spite  of  tho 
severest  blows  of  lathis,  prepared  salt  and  courted  imprisonment  The  tremendous  awakening, 
which  was  an  outcome  of  this  movement,  resulted  in  tho  rout  of  the  parties  other  than  tho 
Congress  in  the  elections  of  1937. 


The  thirties  saw  the  emergence  of  leftist  organisations  tn  Andhra  which  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
progressive  trends.  Meanwhile,  In  1939,  the  British  Government  dragged  India  into  World  War 
II  and  the  Congress  ministries  resigned. 
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From  1942,  history  moved  with  a  quick  and  vigorous  pace.  The  arrest  of  the  leaders  at 

Conaress°kisDimcf\hfi  W42' .P™°ke(i  the  masses-  The  ‘D°  or  Die’  message  of  the  National 
Congress  inspired  the  people  of  Andhra,  who  under  the  leadership  of  young  but  devoted 

workers,  brought  the  functioning  of  the  Government  to  a  standstill  for  a  few  days.  Many  young 

students  and  workers  faced  the  bullets  cheerfully,  to  swell  the  number  of  those  unknown 

unwept,  and  unsung  heroes  of  India  who  died  to  make  their  country  live. 

Events  moved  on  quickly  and,  in  1947,  India  achieved  its  independence.  The  Andhras  all 
along  their  fight  with  the  British  authorities,  thought  that  the  exit  of  the  Britishers  would  facilitate 

the  ®ar^  °^mat'°n  of  the  Te,ugu  areas  as  a  separate  state.  But  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  to  decide  otherwise  and  this  proved  to  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Andhras  to  swallow. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  period  o<  British  rule  in  India  forms  a  significant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 

Td  3  6nS  Came  t0  th'S  land’  concluered  some  parts  of  the  territory,  but  were  soon 

absorbed  as  natural  citizens  of  the  country.  For  the  first  time,  the  British  (and  the  other 

European  nationals)  who  conquered  and  ruled  it  for  a  considerable  time  remained  aliens 
administering  a  colonial  rule  and  ultimately  had  to  return.  The  policy  that  underlined  the 
various  measures  the  British  took  in  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  fields  was  only  to  tighten 
their  grip  over  the  country  and  to  exploit  it  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  motherland. 

However,  the  very  measures  they  took  had,  curiously  enough,  initiated  and  promoted  many 
positive  factors  loading  to  consolidation  of  the  Indian  society  and  their  urge  for  freedom.  The 
colonial  rule,  of  course,  left  the  country  impoverished  economically,  but  it  unified  the  nation 
which  was  rudely  shocked  and,  therefore,  prepared  itself  for  a  searching  introspection.  This 
resulted  in  ushering  in  a  new  order,  which  almost  displaced  the  old  one. 

As  a  constituent  of  India,  Andhra  region  also  received  its  share  of  these  negative  and 
positive  forces.  Andhra  was  noted,  for  a  long  time  since  the  period  of  the  Satavahanas,  for 
its  cloth  industry.  In  spite  of  several  political  upheavals,  the  ports  of  Andhra  had  been  busy 
with  incoming  and  outgoing  ships  of  various  countries.  Even  in  the  early  years  of  the  British 
rule,  Andhra  flourished  as  an  exporter  of  fine  varieties  of  cloth  -  chintz,  palampores,  etc. 
Handicrafts  and  metal  crafts  also  formed  a  part  of  the  exports  along  with  cloth.  Narasapur,  in 
the  present-day  West  Godavari  district,  was  noted  for  its  ship-building  activity  and  some  of  the 
Europeans  also  were  customers  at  the  place.  There  used  to  be  a  great  demand  for  indigo 
an  agricultural  product,  available  only  In  Andhra  and  in  a  few  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
over-all  exports  were  far  ahead  of  imports  in  value  and  the  region  earned  a  lot  of  foreign 
exchange,  which  enabled  it  to  withstand  the  severity  of  famines  that  ravaged  the  country  often. 

But  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  started  in  England  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
gradually  affected  the  cottage  Industries  of  Andhra  as  well  as  those  in  the  rest  of  India! 
England  then  turned  out  to  be  a  manufacturing  country.  By  the  aid  of  machines  the  English  factories 
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could  manufacture  finished  articles  at  a  lessor  cost  than  those  from  tho  cottar  jo  industries. 
Further,  the  British  being  the  rulers  in  the  country,  discourager!  tho  artists  and  craftsmen  by 
imposing  heavy  taxes.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  once  flourishing  cottage  industries 
and  handicrafts  of  Andhra  languished  and  gradually  vanished.  I  he  finished  articles  that  came 
out  of  the  factories  in  England  were  imported  into  Andhra  and  thus  began  the  economic 
drain  which  gradually  impoverished  the  country  and  enriched  Groat  Britain,  the  synthetic 
method  of  preparation  of  indigo  by  the  western  scientists,  affected  the  fanner:,  very  badly, 
The  unemployed  poor  artisans  in  the  villages  became  agricultural  labourers  thus  swelling  tho 
ranks  of  those  that  depended  on  the  land. 

A  greater  harm  was  caused  by  tho  'divide  and  rule'  policy  of  the  British  Bin  communal 
virus  thus  injectod  into  the  political  body  of  tire  country  had  vitiated  tho  relations  between  tho 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  the  Indians  to  agree  for  the  division 
of  India  into  two  independent  states.  Though  Andhra:*  living  in  the  coastal  and  Huyolseema 
districts  managed  to  keep  away  from  this  communal  divide,  those  living  in  thu  Btutn  of 
Hyderabad  had  to  undergo  a  lot  of  suffering  in  1948*4/  in  the  wake  of  a  fanatic  struggle  carried 
on  by  Razakars  to  carve  out  tho  Nizam's  dominions  as  an  independent  Muslim  dominated 
state.  However,  the  timely  action  by  the  Union  Government  of  f  mu  indi.i  saved  thu  situation, 

But,  as  mentioned  earlier,  some  of  the  measures  introduced  fry  the  alien  ruler*,  to  safeguard 
their  own  interests  proved  very  beneficial  to  Indians.  Iho  political  and  administrative  unity 
brought  in  by  tho  Britishers,  helped  tho  various  linguistic  gioups  to  come  together  and  take 
pride  in  being  tho  citizens  of  a  great  country  with  common  aiituiui  traditions  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and  tho  newspaper  brought  all  those  living  in  various  corners  of 
this  vast  country  together  and  to  understand  each  other  Bus  system  of  communication  also 
helped  the  transit  of  goods  from  ono  place  to  the  other  and  was  of  immense  help  during  tho 
times  of  famine. 

The  Britishers,  wanted  to  keep  India  as  a  producer  of  raw  materials  and  as  such  harnessed 
the  rivers  by  constructing  dams.  The  dam  on  tho  Godavari  at  Uhuufnswaram  was  constructed 
in  1852  and  the  ono  on  tho  Krishna  at  Vijayawada  in  1899.  Uiesn  naturally  helped  the  farmers 
of  the  delta  areas,  though  they  could  not  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  that  tummnted  the 
people  at  large. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  foreigner's  rule  had  resulted  in  a  renaissance  that 
yielded  fruitful  results  in  social  and  cultural  fields.  Tho  introduction  of  Engle, h  an  a  medium  of 
teaching  in  schools  is  the  main  factor  that  contributed  to  this  transformation,  though  it  was 
mainly  intended  to  train  Indians  for  ministerial  jobs.  Tfiis  new  system  of  education,  unlike  tho 
old  traditional  one,  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  schools  to  ail  Indian:;  irrespective  of  caste 
or  creed.  A  certificate  from  such  a  school  served  as  a  passport  for  a  job  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  The  Christian  missionaries  from  England  and  America  also  played  a  notable 
part  in  spreading  the  system. 
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The  introduction  ot  printing  press  In  the  state  in  or  about  1810  helped  to  bring  knowledge 

to  the  door-stops  of  the  ordinary  readers  As  a  mm.it  .  °  ng  Know,ed9e 

.  ....  y  *«auwt!>,  ms  a  result,  educational  activity  n  Andhra  as  wall  as 

in  the  rest  of  India,  was  Influenced  bv  Furnr>«an  iiw**,  y  ra  as  we  1  as 

Ideas  that  snmnn  from  the  ,  a  °y  ““P03"  l,tera,ures.  modern  sciences  and  democratic 
deas  that  sprung  from  ho  knowledge.  This  knowledge  brought  out  many  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  religious  and  cultural  fields.  y  dn9es> 

to  sIongZH,'  towith-ZZ'^K9"'  "  Hi"dU  leaders  ,0  rei",erpret  Hinduism 
miss iornr  c-  The  roZ  T,  Z  T  ''°m  ,h°  Prosaly,lsa,l°"  carded  on  by  the  Christian 

ZmiT  AUho mo  u!  f  “  ,h°  ,0Undin9  °'  'he  Brahma  SamaJ  and  lhe  Afya 

S  '  f,  i  mo‘  Europoans  such  as  Anne  Besant,  captivated  by  the  merits  of  the 

ancient  Hindu  and  Buddhist  thoughts,  founded  the  Theosophical  Society.  All  these  gained 

some  following  ,n  Andhra,  especially  among  the  educated  classes. 

Tclugu  literature  also  underwent  a  soachango  undor  the  influence  of  the  English  writings 
The  credit  for  pioneor.ng  such  a  change  goes  to  Kandukuri  Veeresalingam  Pantulu  He 

was  also  responsible  for  bringing  in  many  sociai  reforms,  the  main  thrust  of  which  was  the 
upliftmont  of  the  women’s  status.  6 

All  those  rovolutinnry  changes  in  social  and  cultural  fields  found,  their  expression  in  the 

urge  for  freedom  among  people. 


i’OST-JNDEPENDENCE  ERA 
(1947-1900) 

When  India  attained  freedom  on  the  tsth  of  August,  1947,  Andhras  hoped  that  their 
long  cherished  desire  to  have  a  separate  province  of  their  own  would  be  realised  soon.  Their 
optimism  wat;  based  on  tiro  general  election  manifesto  (1946)  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
which  promised  to  redraw  the  map  of  India  based  on  the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
region  concerned,  leaders  of  Andhra  renewed  their  efforts  for  the  formation  of  separate 
Andhra  Province  and  requested  Valiabhbhai  Patel,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  India,  to  create 
the  province  before  the  new  constitution  of  the  country  was  drafted.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
announced  on  tiro  2/th  of  November ,  1947,  that  his  government  accepted  the  principle  of 
creating  provinces  on  the  basis  of  language.  This  led  to  a  speculation  that  Andhra  Province 
would  be  created  by  April  1948  under  soction  290  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935 
as  adapted  by  the  Indian  Provisional  Constitutional  Order  dated  the  14th  of  August,  1947. 
As  a  matter  of  tact,  Andhra  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Governor’s  provinces’  in  the 
first  schedule  of  the  Draft  Constk  tution. 

If  Andhra  or  any  other  region  was  to  be  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  steps  would  have  to 
be  taken  immediately  to  make  it  a  separate  Governor’s  province  before  the  draft  constitution 

was  finally  passed, 
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However,  the  move  to  creato  Andhra  province  before  the  new  constitution  became  operative 
did  not  fructify.  This  lukewarm  attitude  of  the  central  leadership  towards  the  linguistic  provinces 
was  resented.  The  frustration  of  the  Andhras  was  dearly  exploited  by  the  non  Congress 
parties-  especially  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  So  Nehru,  when  ho  came  to  Vir.akhapalnam 
in  March  1948  to  launch  the  first  Indian-built  steamship  ’Jala  Usha*.  trior}  to  anr.uape  the 
feelings  of  the  Andhras  by  declaring  that  a  Commission  would  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  linguistic  provinces. 

The  Dar  Commission 

In  June  1948,  the  Government  of  India  named  a  three  man  commission  consisting  of  s.K, 
Dar  (Chairman),  a  retired  judge  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court,  Dr.  Pann.i  l  af,  1  f,  rj  m.std  )  and 
Jagat  Narayan  Lai,  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  report  on  'the  administrative 
economic,  financial  and  other  consequences'  on  the  creation  of  linguistic  provinces,  The 
Commission  was  also  to  report  on  the  resultant  administrative  effects  on  the  adjoining  territories, 

The  composition  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  tin*  tonus  of  nu  mfmimco  were 
significant.  None  of  the  three  members  was  from  the  southern  or  western  India  f  rom  the 
terms  of  reference  it  was  evident  that  language  was  not  the  sole  criterion  for  dm  creation  of 
the  new  provinces.  So,  Andhras  wore  not  surprised  when  the  Commission,  in  its  report  of 
the  10th  of  December,  1948  declared: 


'the  formation  of  province*  on  rjuJusivcfy  <«  rvcir  mainly  !)nKnr.ii.  umo.k-immm.  »■>  im  m  vr.<-  u^i  ;iilrlr4.t  „j  lhf 
Indian  nntion  and  should  not  be  ukrtt  in  hand 

However,  the  Commission  could  gauge  the  feelings  of  the  Andhras  on  the  matter  and 
made  the  following  observation  in  Its  report; 


I  hese  Jjngun.be  ptmmtn  make Wrong  ;rp}md  to  the  tm.«gm.um»  ot  .no  ...urm*  mm  a»d  thrrr  rWn  volume 

of  public  rapport  m  their  favour  Indeed  m  fhrto,,vi;il  dw»m  «d  Andhru.  the  drm,u.d  hu»  brmmr.  m  the  .4 
its  leading  advocates, '«  paxvion  ami  has  eeawd  to  be  n  matin  of  «•»*»»'. .,»«}  jhe  hrai  „ml  pmmrt  and  umumrrw, 
which  gathered  rwmf  the  work  of  tins  and  *h.«h  we  wrtnrwd  du„„g  the  .om* r  ..{  work,  are  m 

themselves  proof  of  (he  Intensity  of  reeling  which  carol*  on  this  wd.jeu  |he  non  i.d!dnrr»t  of  a  demand  of  dm 
nature  may  easily  lead  to  a  sense  td  UuMtMum  and  there  is  «  grave  risk  hi  bmimg  if  down  mid  u»h  4  rt*k  urn  only 
^  jti*tifled  in  tht  imerem  of  jutHoitiil  c«irrgrmy. 


Another  pertinent  observation  made  by  the  Commission  was  regarding  the  Telugu  areas  of 

ine?9a^PThanrPar,f 1 TWi  0f  th0  Ganjam  dtetr,ct  and  th0  Kora^*  «»WCI  transferred  to  Orissa 
in  193a  The  Commission  noted  that  “the  Teiugus  who  have  been  transferred  to  Orissa  are 


.  7^*  Dar  Commission  Report  created  such  an  adverse  reaction  In  Andhra  that  the  Congress 

"  !°  ruafle  ,he  ruffl8d  ***  »'  «*  Totufiuo.  A,,  unotilclol  Co,  JL. 
bv  thft  rnn  ^  8ra  ,  ,ehru>  Va,,abht>hai  Pato1  6nd  Pattabfti  Sitaramaiah  was  constituted 

popularly  knZ  as  r^.p'commWo'o0™3"0"  ""9UMC  ^  C0",mi,l“  *“ 
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The  J.V.P.  Report. 

Tho  J.V.P.  Commilto  in  i,s  roport  submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  tn  April  1043  recommended  that  the  creation  of  the  linguistic  provinces  be 
postponed  by  a  tow  years.  However.  It  suggested  that  Andhra  province  could  be  formed 
proofed  the  Andliras  gave  up  their  claims  to  tho  city  of  Madras. 

The  J.V.P.  report  provoked  violent  roaction  in  Andhra  as  the  Telugus  were  not  prepared  to 
lorogo  their  claims  to  tho  city  ot  Madras.  Pattabhi  tried  to  explain  away  the  proviso  reqardino 
the  city  ot  Madras  by  stating  that  its  non-inelusion  did  not  moan  its  inclusion  in  Tamil  Nadu 

No  ono  was  oonvmr.nd  by  this  explanation.  There  was  no  hope  that  it  would  be  made  into  a 

Union  Territory  either, 


Tho  Gongrnr.:.  Working  Committee  recommondod  to  tho  Government  of  India  to  initiate 
steps  for  tho  formation  of  Andhra  Province  with  undisputed  areas.  Thereupon  the  Government 
of  India  asked  the  Madras  Government  to  appoint  a  partition  committee  as  a  prelude  to 
tho  formation  of  Antiitr.i  Province.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Madras,  Kumaraswami  Raja  was 
tho  Chtarmnn  of  tho  Committee.  Andhra  was  represented  by  Prakasam,  Gopala  Reddi,  Kala 
Venkata  Mao  arid  -Sanjiva  Moddi.  Non  Toluqu  areas  wore  represented  by  Bhaktavatsalam  TT 
Krishnarnachan  and  Madhava  Morton. 

Dissenting  Noli*  of  Prakitsam 


tho  partition  committee  could  not  arrive  at  an  agreed  settlement.  Prakasam  disagreed 
with  tho  vmw;;  of  other  members  and  gave  a  dissenting  note.  He  contended: 


*! i,m5  Amthni  ilir.ii  <  <mti  woe  matte  icatly  the  Andhra  Government  and  the  Government 


4inl  3  hr  AmtSi 


»  IM-  «  mne  oaitkd  i.,  way  .«  m  Madia,  city  and  earty  on  all  their  work  including  that  of 


The  non  feluqu  members  did  not  accept  tho  contention  as  they  apprehended  that  the 
Andhras  would  not  give  up  their  claims  to  Madras  city  if  they  wore  allowed  to  locate  their 
capital,  High  Court  and  legislature  in  the  city,  even  for  a  short  period.  The  Government  of 
India,  which  was  not  very  keen  on  tho  creation  of  Andhra  Province,  took  advantage  of  the 
dissenting  note  of  Prakasam  and  shelved  the  issue.  Thus,  when  the  new  Constitution  of  India 
came  into  force  on  tho  J»eith  of  January  1950,  it  was  clear  that  the  creation  of  the  Andhra 
State  fin  tho  new  constitution  tho  provinces  were  called  ‘States')  was  still  away  from  reality. 
Andhras  recalled  the  words  of  Pattabhi  that  "the  British  would  grant  us  independence  sooner 
than  the  Tamil  minsters  would  give  us  a  separate  province."  To  express  the  resentment  of 
the  Andhras,  Swarm  Sitaram  (Gollapudi  Sitarama  Sastri)  undertook  a  fast  unto  death.  The  fast 
by  such  a  respected  Gandhian  created  an  explosive  situation  in  Andhra.  However,  Vinoba 
Bhave  defused  tho  situation  by  appealing  to  the  Swamf  to  give  up  his  fast  so  that  the  issue 
could  bo  considered  do  novo  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere.  The  Swam!  gave  up  his  35  day  fast 
00  tho  ol  September,  1951.  Nothing  came  out  of  this  fast  except  the  increasing  distrust 
of  the  people  of  Andhra  towards  their  own  leaders  and  the  Government  of  India. 
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In  the  first  General  Elections  of  195?,  Andhras  expressed  their  resentment  towards  the 
Congress  leaders  by  defeating  them  at  tiro  polls.  The  stalwarts  of  Andhra  Congress  like 
Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Be^wada  Gopala  Roddy  and  Kala  Venkata  Ran  wore  trmmced  in  the 
elections.  Out  of  the  140  scats  from  Andhra  in  the  Madras  1  ogislative  Assembly,  the  Congress 
could  secure  only  43,  while  the  Communist  Party  of  India  bagged  as  many  a:,  40  scats  out  of 
the  60  it  constested.  in  the  Madras  legislative  Assembly  itself  the  Congress  nould  secure  only 
152.  The  non-congress  members  in  the  Legislature,  numbering  104  formed  themselves  into 
a  United  Democratic  Front  {U.D.F.}  and  elected  Prakasnm  as  their  leader  But  the  Governor 
nominated  C.  Rajagopalachari  to  the  legislative  Council  and  invited  him  to  limn  the  mini:, try, 

After  Rajagopalachari  became  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Madras  date,  tie  teed  to  divert 
the  water  of  the  Krishna  river  by  constructing  what  was  known  as  Krishna  Pennai  project  for 
the  development  of  the  Tamil  area.  As  it  was  feared  that  the  project  spelt  mm  to  Andhra,  the 
people  of  the  region  started  agitation  against  the  project.  I  tie  Government  of  India  was  forced 
to  appoint  an  export  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  A  N  hhosin  to  study  the  technical 
details  of  the  project.  The  Committee  pronounced  that  the  jimject  'm  its  present  form  should 
not  be  procoodod  with*  and  suggested  the  construction  of  a  piojet  t  at  Nandikunda  (the  site 
of  the  present  Nagarjunasagor  project).  The  report  of  the  Khosla  Committee  vindicated  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Andhras  regarding  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Kn;a  gojMU.huiTs  government 
towards  the  Andhras.  The  desire  of  the  Andhras  to  separate  themselves  fmm  the  uanpowto 
Madras  State  and  form  their  own  State  gained  further  momentum 

The  Martyrdom  of  Pott*  Srirmmalu 

When  the  political  situation  in  Andhra  was  in  such  a  deplorable  state,  Rotti  Cmumulu,  a 
self-effacing  Gandhian,  began  his  fast  unto  death  on  the  idth  of  uctubei,  to',;*,  Madras. 
Though  the  fast  created  an  unprecedented  explosive  situation  throughout  Andhra,  the  Congress 
leaders  and  the  Government  of  India  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  I  v*  n  when  the  fast 
entered  the  50th  day,  Nehru  repeated  in  thy  ftajya  Subha  an  oft  heard  statement  that  the 
Government  of  India  would  form  the  Andhra  State  provided  there  was  an  agreement  among  the 
parties  concerned.  On  the  15th  of  December,  tfl!>?,  Surumulu  attained  martyrdom  Tire  news 
of  Sriramulu’s  death  rocked  Andhra  into  a  violent  and  devastating  agitation  Die  Government 
of  India  was  taken  aback  at  this  popular  upsurge.  On  the  Pith  of  December,  1952,  Nehru 
announced  in  the  lok  Sabha  that  the  Andhra  State  would  be  formed  with  the  eleven  unde,  puled 
Telugu  districts,  and  three  Telugu  taluks  of  the  Bellary  district,  but  excluding  Madras  city 

Formation  of  Andhra  State  (October  1,  I  !>5II ) 

On  the  1st  of  Octobor,  1953,  Andhra  State  came  into  mostnnw?  It  consisted  of  tire 
districts  of  Srikakulam,  Visakhapatnam,  East  Godavari,  Wont  Godavari,  Kostina,  Guntur,  Nwltoro, 
Chitoor,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool,  Anaritapur  and  the  Taluks  of  Ruyadunp  Adorn  and  Aiur  of  the 
Bellary  district.  To  consider  the  question  of  the  Beilary  Taluk,  a  Commission  under  IM  Mishra 
of  the  Hyderabad  High  Court  was  constituted.  He  recommended  its  inclusion  in  the  Mysore 
State.  The  Governement  of  India  accepted  the  recommendation 
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be^m?  the  CaP'tal  °f  the  new  State’  under  the  terms  of  the  Sri  Bagh  pact  of 
1937  between  the  leaders  of  the  Coastal  AnHhra  on^  ,  _  y  H 

,.  .  ,  ne  uoastal  Andhra  and  Rayalaseema.  Prakasam  became  the 

the  leader  0U9h  ^  n°‘  3  member  °' ,he  Con9ress  party.  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

h!  Andhra  Slat!  ^T!*8  Pai1y’  beCame  the  DePu,V  Chief  Minis,er-  wi,h  inauguration  of 
the  Andhra  State  by  Nehru,  the  forty  year  old  dream  of  the  Telugu  people  to  have  a  separate 

state  of  their  own  was  partly  fulfilled.  They  looked  forward  to  the  formation  of  Visalandhra 

(Greater  Andhra)  with  Hyderabad  city  as  the  capital. 

Police  Action  on  Hyderabad  State 


the  vears  1946  48  7  T  **  °W  'he  de',el0PTOn*s  >"  State  of  Hyderabad  during 
he  years  1946-48.  Tho  Nizam  sent  his  political  adviser  Walter  Monckton  to  Delhi  to  discuss  the 

future  of  the  state  of  Hyderabad  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  (appointed  by  the  British  government 

UZZT™,  ,he  ques,i0n  °' lndian  *ndePenc*ence).  The  Nizam  hoped 

that  as  the  Faithful  Ally  of  the  British  Crown,  Hyderabad  would  be  declared  a  ‘third  dominion’ 

in  the  sub-continent  along  with  India  and  Pakistan.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1947,  the  Nizam 
issued  a  firman  annoucing  that  he  would  not  send  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  India,  as  he  would  become  ‘independent’  on  the  15th  of  August,  1947.  To  his  dismay 
e  oun  no  mention  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Indian  Independence  Bill  introduced  in  the  British 
Payment  on  the  9th  of  July,  1947.  But  the  Nizam  insisted  that  Hyderabad  should  be  a 
hird  dominion  and  tried  to  achieve  his  ambitious  desire  with  the  help  of  Kasim  Razvi  of  the 
Ittehadul  Muslimoon  and  Its  storm-troopers,  the  Razakars. 

Meanwhile,  tho  Hindus  of  the  Hyderabad  State  who  accounted  for  93  percent  of  its 
population,  launched  the  'Join  India'  Movement  with  the  cooperation  of  a  few  patriotic  Muslims 
for  tho  Integration  of  tho  State  with  tho  rest  of  tho  country.  The  State  Congress  leaders,  ted 
by  Swam,  Ramanand  Tirtha,  involved  themselves  whole-heartedly  in  the  movement.  As  the 
State  Congross  was  banned  by  the  Nizam,  its  leaders  conducted  their  activities  from  places 
like  Vijayawada  and  Bombay,  assisted  by  the  Congress  leaders. 


The  Communists  on  their  part  organised  village  defence  squads  (dafama)  to  protect  the 
vi  agers  from  tho  attacks  of  the  Nizam  police  and  Razakars.  Razvi  opposed  the  'Join  India' 
movement  and  announced  that  he  would  unfurl  the  Asafia  flag  on  the  Red  Fort  of  Delhi  and 
make  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  wash  the  feet  of  the  Nizam.  The  Government  of  India 
tried  to  make  the  Nizam  see  reason  and  sign  the  Instrument  of  Accession  with  India  After 
tortuous  negotiations,  the  Nizam  finally  agreed  to  enter  into  a  ‘Stand  Still  Agreement’  with 
ndia  for  one  year.  This  news  incensed  the  Razakars.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1947  a  huqe 
crowd  of  about  25,000  surrounded  the  house  of  the  Nawab  of  Chattari  and  other  members 
of  the  Hyderabad  delegation  to  Delhi  and  forced  them  to  announce  that  they  would  not 
leave  for  Delhi.  Finally,  a  delegation  approved  by  Razvi,  consisting  of  his  hand-picked  hench¬ 
men,  signed  a  Stand  Still  Agreement  with  the  Governement  of  India  on  the  29th  of  November,  1947 
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After  the  signing  of  the  agreement  Ra/vi  forced  the  Ni/an,  to  appoint  W»  I  a.k  Al.  as  the  f’nmc 
Minister.  As  a  result  of  those  developments,  tho  slock  of  Ha/vi  ror.n  verv  lufifi  among  the 

Muslims. 

The  Nizam  entorod  into  tho  Stand  Still  Agroomorit  only  to  gam  turn  to  piuonm  military 
hardware  El  Edroos  tho  Commander  in-Chinf  of  Hyrinraliarl  army.  vimi.-iI  C/wihoMavakia 

and  France  to  purchase  military  aircraft.  Sydney  Cotton  of  Aui.lralu  w.v.  . . I  to  procuro 

weapons  from  different  parts  of  tho  world  and  smuggle  them  mm  Hyd . .  Atmmpf.  wore 

made  to  purchase  Goa  from  Portugal, 

Saner  elements  among  tho  Muslims  of  tho  State  worn  wumud  about  developments. 
Shoebullah  Khan,  the  young  editor  of  an  Unto  journal,  Intros*  >,  mndemurd  'ho  activities  of 
the  Razakars  and  issued  a  statement  urging  the  N»/am  to  accede  to  lama  Ha/vi  » .ouhteretj 
the  statement  of  Shoebullah  Khan  and  warned  that  "the  fund  that  ncec  again*,?  the  Muslims 
should  either  drop  down  or  would  bo  cut  off  Within  two  dayc  of  thin  warmn.  Mmubullah 
Khan  was  shot  dead  on  tho  2tSt  Of  August,  WH,  after  h»r.  hand:,  w-re  u.t  Mnau.vhflo  lark 
All  made  a  secret  visit  to  Pakistan  and  met  its  Prime  Minister  bagiMt  Ah  Mmii  who  advised 
him  to  refer  tho  Hyderabad  case  to  the  Security  Council  ton  the  loth  * >f  crptonib*  r,  1 148, 
the  Nizam  sent  a  delegation  to  tho  U.N.O.  headed  by  Mom  Nawa/  dun.) 

Police  Action  :  September  U*1H,  UH8 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Vailnbhbtui  Patel,  .vho  w.r.  than  rnchatgo  of  the 
Hyderabad  affairs,  decided  to  remove  this;  'cancer  in  the  body’  of  India,  if  n»-eded  by  a  surgical 
operation.  On  the  13th  of  September  1040,  'Police  Actum'  on  Hyderabad  Commenced  I  ho 
Indian  Army  entered  the  State  from  five  direction'.  thv  military  action,  node*  nanm.f  *< )\mM 
Polo’,  was  a  brilliant  success,  On  the  1/tii  of  September,  the  Ni/am\  tomes,  under  i  i  lldroos 
surrendered  and  the  Indian  Army  entered  the  Hyderabad  uly  on  the  mu.  of  Hnphmiber,  On 
September  23,  the  Ni/arn  withdrew  his  Complaint  in  the  Seurn?/  tonunci!  1  aik  Ah  arid  Kalwm 
Razvi  were  arrested,  J.N.  Chowdary  took  over  a:,  Military  Coveinoi  uf  t iydet.toad  ami  stayed 
in  that  position  till  the  end  of  1949.  In  January  tp!»b,  M  K,  Veitodi,  a  Senior  Civil  Servant, 
was  made  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  and  the  Ni/am  was  designated  ’Haj  Pramukh*  After 
the  General  Elections  of  1952,  the  first  popular  ministry  headed  by  if  Mamaktishnn  Mao  took 
charge  of  the  State. 

Emergence  of  Andhra  Pradrtfh 

The  creation  of  Andhra  State  in  October  WP3  s.tojnqtomiinl  the  general  demand  for 
linguistic  States.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  19h:J,  Nehru  announced  m  the  t  ok  Sabha  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  decided  to  set  up  n  Suior,  Me  organisation  Commission  (S  R  C.) 
to  examine  ‘objectively  and  dispassionately*  tho  question  of  ton  re  organisation  uf  toe  States 
of  the  Indian  Union.  A  throe-man  committee,  with  Saynd  f  a/I  Ah  as  the  Chairman  and  H,N. 
Kunzru  and  K.M.  Panikkar  as  members  was  sot  up. 
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The  appointment  of  the  Commission  was  welcomed  by  the  Andhras  as  they  hoped  that 
it  would  recommend  the  formation  of  Visalandhra,  since  the  people  of  the  Hyderabad  State 
were  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the  trifurcation  of  their  State.  Further,  Andhras  hoped 
that  the  outlying  Telugu  areas  in  Orissa,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Mysore  and  Tamil  Nadu  would  be 
incorporated  in  the  greater  Andhra. 


In  the  Tolangana  region  of  the  Hyderabad  State,  public  opinion  was  divided  on  the  future  of 
their  area.  The  Communists,  who  were  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Telangana,  supported 
the  formation  of  Visalandhra  with  Hyderabad  city  as  its  capital.  However,  a  vocal  section  in 
the  State  Congress  wanted  to  maintain  the  identity  of  Telangana  as  a  separate  State. 

Tho  SRC  visited  Hyderabad  in  June-July  1954  and  heard  the  views  of  the  different 
organisations  and  individuals.  It  submitted  its  report  on  the  30th  of  September,  1955.  The 
Commission  rocommended  the  trifurcation  of  the  Hyderabad  State  since  public  opinion  both 
within  and  outside  tho  State,  is  overwhelmingly  in  its  favour.  Further,  it  stated: 


We  fire  »“i  impressed  by  the  claim  that  during  the  lust  (wo  hundred  years,  a  specific  Dcccani  culture  has  developed 
in  the  whole  area  and  that  their  culture  is  a  major  contribution  lo  the  unity  of  India.  The  common  culture  of 
Hyderabad,  like  the  unity  of  (his  State,  is  something  that  has  been  imposed  front  above. 

While  recommending  the  disintegration  of  the  Stato,  the  Commission  suggested  the  incorporation 
of  the  Kannada  speaking  districts  of  Raichur  and  Gulbarga  in  the  Mysore  State  and  the 
Marathi  speaking  Marathwada  in  the  Bombay  State. 


The  Commission  was  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  Visalandhra  and  stated: 


The  advantages  of  :t  large  Andhra  Suite  including  Telangana  arc  that  it  will  bring  into  existence  a  State  of  about  32 
milium  with  si  considerable  hinterland,  with  large  water  and  power  resources,  adequate  mineral  wealth  and  valuable 
raw  uniter ials  This  will  also  solve  the  vexing  problem  of  finding  a  permanent  capital  lor  Andhra,  for  the  twin  cities 
of  Hyderabad  and  Secunderabad  are  well  suited  to  be  the  capital  of  Visalandhra. 

Another  advantage  of  the  formation  of  Visalandhra  will  be  that  the  development  of  Krishna  and  Godavari  Rivers 
will  thereby  be  brought  under  unified  control. 


The  Economic  benefit*  that  would  result  try  merging  of'Telangana  with  the  existing  Andhra  State  are  not  unimportant. 
Telangana  has  in  years  of  scarcity  tt  sizeable  deficit  in  food  supplies.  The  existing  Andhra  Stale,  however,  has  normally 
a  surplus  which  Telangana  may  be  able  to  use,  The  existing  State  of  Andhra  likewise  has  no  coal,  but  will  be  able 
to  get  its  supplies  from  Singareni,  Telangana  will  also  be  able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  on  general 
administration  in  ease  it  is  not  established  as  a  separate  unit. 


After  accepting  that  “the  advantages  of  the  formation  of  Visalandhra  are  obvious"  and  that 
"nothing  should  be  done  to  impede  the  realization  of  the  goal”,  the  Commission,  however, 
favoured  the  formation  of  a  separate  Telangana  on  the  condition  that- 

It  will  be  in  the  interest  of  Andhra  as  well  as  Telangana,  for  the  present,  if  the  Tclcngana  urea  is  constituted  into  a 
separate  State,  which  may  be  known  as  the  Hyderabad  State,  with  the  proviso  that  its  unification  with  Andhra  after 
the  General  elections,  likely  to  be  held  in  or  about  1%1,  could  be  effected  if  by  a  two-thirds  majority  the  legislature 
of  the  residuary  Hyderabad  State  expresses  itself  in  favour  of  unification. 
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The  SRC  Report  recommending  the  formation  nf  rmpamrn  iud  to  an  missive 

lobbying  both  by  the  advocates  of  Teiangana  and  Viwalandhia  Id**  ■  mnmmniJ*,  mauled 
quickly  and  announced  that  tboy  would  resign  their  Mints  in  th«>  Hydw  >fmd  i  'j-JaUm  Av,*, -reply 
and  contest  elections  on  the  issue.  In  the  Hyderabad  legmiahm  Aum-mbiy  irn  *.ut,pf «m 
Visalandhra  and  only  29  wanted  separate  Tolanq.iru  lb  m-mb.*r.  mu-  »v,  d 

The  Congress  High  Command  favoured  Visai.HidhM  a* id  j-.m  ih.*  kmmm,  of 

the  Andhra  State  and  Teiangana  to  sod  out  their  diffomu,  »**.,  *h*,  to-..  til  my  .mmmd  mto 

a  ‘Gentlemen’s  Agreement*.  Ono  of  the  mam  pmv.urrmr,  nf  th».  .-..r,  to*.  >,u-r ?,m 

of  a  ‘Regional  Council*  for  Tolanganu  for  m*  allround  dmJ-.pi:  *■<  f  *<? m-d  '-tat**  ,vir, 
named  ‘Andhra  Pradosh’.  It  was  inaugurated  <*n  the  u  !-f  '•  *■'  1  ■' '  ’  »  V  ;*m  ' vj 

Reddy  became  its  first  Chief  Minister, 

Political  Crises  of  19(19  and  15172 

During  the  years  1969  and  19/2  Andhra  PMd’".h  .v.u  *  i*  ;  t  .  •>  j  JJsrmt, 

popularly  known  as  the  Teiangana  and  the  Jar  Amina  1  ’-Jogurta 

agitation  was  started  by  the  people  nf  the  region  J.oi  ?r s* •  ^  *- '?  v,  >•  ■"  *■  ■'■*  u  1  >  -  n,*ri 
flouted  the  Gontlomon’s  Agreement  wfuoh  famJatmi  tin?  ?■  m-i,,!,  ,  j  /-•  ;<  ■  •  i  . 

The  influx  of  the  people  from  the  coastal  r-^p. .? ;  ms  ,  »r.«*  <  m,  a  d  f*-'J  j 

many  social  tonsions.  Slowly  the  rJiscuritont  spnud  arm  j,g  im*  ’*  an  <  1  J  a,  and  fne 

unemployed  youth  who  felt  that  they  worn  »*#plti<h>d  try  to*'  !  ’«<  a-*-  »*g j.mjj 

The  discontent  manifested  itself  when  a  student  wf  Huun  ms.  a.  *,?  a.  t  ?■-/;-/•?  draw*  in 
January  i960  demanding  the  implementation  of  ttni  •.ofogwaM'.  ?•/  in,  u  ,j  *,•  .<  pm,,. pm  m  tNj 
Gentiemon’s  Agreement.  Slowly  the  agitation  upload  t»,  h>  s*  mi.  m  m  m.*  i » - :■? ■* '.•» Ik* 
movement  demanded  the  implementation  nf  the  unftMu.mj'.  am* a;,-*!  r  wf  taka  I 

wanted  the  separation  of  Teiangana  from  Andhra  Hudm.h 

The  agitation  took  a  now  turn  whim  the  Congo**/.  ?**g/.uu  *<  t> -,«>■■  U'\n.  pma  vappuitwd 
the  movement.  Dr.  Channa  Roddy  entered  the  fra/  and  d  to**  t.-a.mma  >  ‘am* 
to  lead  the  movement.  But  by  November  luc)  thom  »w.  a  *.*, ;  s  /■  r.r  »  ui(,u  ■  ..?»>*,?(  when 
dissident  Congress  legislators  realised  that  the  Prime  Mm/.t-r  imu  .  *.v.  mi  m  huoai 

of  separate  Tolangana.  The  movement  slowly  pyuimd  n^.t  in  *;»-} imm.r*  vi  fuar.manand.'! 
Reddi,  the  then  Chief  Minister,  resigned  his  puMtmn  to  iimwi  o  .m  m<  a  i.*  m.o  !?a:n  hooiigana 
to  become  the  Chief  Minister.  On  tfie  2fith  of  ?;op!<-mbim  ’/oj,  o  v  n  i',.i  c.v.'  t,ri-aim 
the  Chief  Minister.  The  Teiangana  Praja  !j.itniti  was  omm.v.mt  («i.a  a%  a  r*vuuwi  the 

Congress. 

During  1972,  another  agitation  known  a;;  the  j.n  Andom  i.ior/.tuws  m  the 

Andhra  region.  The  agitation  was  a  sequel  to  the  toi.mg.iw.j  -AOitfi  demanded  that 

only  Mulkis  should  be  appointed  to  the  posts  in  leiaruj.in.i  uKiwit/ig  v<^  Hidmahad  city  INI 
‘Mulki’  issue  had  a  long  history  behind  it  As  early  as  <».  ih<»  rp.-aii.  »d  Hyt{*.r4P.nJ  tssuod 
a  firman  laying  down  that  only  'Mulkis*  are  einj,'Wcj  for  pwt<u,  app<a(*.n  »*?i5s  m  jf.o  Cfai»?  'Mulki' 
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was  defined  as  one  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  Hyderabad  or  resided  thero  continously  for 
fifteen  yoars  and  had  given  an  affidavit  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native 
place.  Even  after  tho  formation  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  Mulki  rules  continued  to  bo  in  force 
in  the  Tolangana  region.  As  these  rules  stood  in  the  way  of  the  peoplo  of  the  Andhra  region 
to  compoto  for  the  posts,  their  validity  was  challenged  in  the  High  Court.  A  full  bonch  of  the 

High  Court  by  a  four-one  majority  hold  that  the  Mulki  rules  were  not  valid  and  operative  after 
tho  formation  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

But  on  an  appeal  by  tho  State  government,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  on  tho  3rd  of 
October,  1972  that  tho  Mulki  rules  were  valid  and  wore  in  force.  The  judgement  created  a 
great  political  crisis  in  tho  State.  Tho  peoplo  of  tho  Andhra  region  felt  that  thoy  were  reduced 
to  the  status  of  second  class  citizens  in  their  own  State  capital.  They  felt  that  tho  only  way  to 
uphold  their  dignity  was  by  severing  their  connection  with  Tolangana  and  started  a  movement 
for  the  separation  of  Andhra  region  from  Andhra  Pradesh. 

As  the  agitation  continued,  President's  rule  was  imposed  in  tho  State  on  tho  18th  of 
January,  1973.  Finally,  a  political  settlement  was  arrived  at  under  tho  aegis  of  tire  Central 
government.  A  ‘Six  Point'  formula  was  agreed  upon  by  tho  loaders  of  tho  two  regions  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  such  agitations  in  future.  The  Six-Point  formula  included  (1)  tho 
abolition  of  Mulki  rules  and  the  Tolangana  regional  Committee  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  University  at  Hyderabad  to  augment  educational  facilities. 

In  tho  General  elections  held  in  February,  1970  for  the  A.P.  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Congress  Party  swept  the  polls  by  capturing  175  out  of  294  seats.  Dr.  M.  Channa  Hoddt 
became  tho  sixth  Chief  Minister  of  A.P.  on  tho  6th  of  March  1978,  Ho  announced  that  separate 
Tolangana  was  no  longer  an  issue.  Owing  to  some  factional  squabbles  in  tho  party.  Dr. 

Channa  Reddy  resigned  in  October,  i960  and  was  succeeded  by  Anjaiah,  who  remained  in 

offco  only  for  one  year  and  four  months.  In  February  1982,  he  was  replaced  by  Bhavannm 
Vonkatarama  Roddi,  who  in  turn  was  replaced  by  K.  Vijaya  Bhaskar  Roddy  in  October  19»;», 
Thus  Andhra  Pradesh  was  administered  by  four  Chief  Ministers  in  four  years. 

Emergence  of  ‘Tttlugu  Dunam’ 

Froquent  changes  of  the  Chief  Ministers  by  the  Congross  High  Command  created 
dissatisfaction  among  tho  peoplo.  Taking  advantage  of  the  popular  discontent  against  tire 
leaders  of  the  Congress  Party,  N.T,  Rama  Rao,  a  leading  figure  of  tho  Tetugu  film  world, 
announced  tho  formation  of  a  regional  party  called  the  'Tofugu  DesamL  The  party  became 

so  popular  that  in  the  General  Elections  hold  to  the  A.P.  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  5th  of 

January,  1983,  it  could  win  202  scats  in  a  house  of  294.  The  Congross  Party  could  secure 

only  60  seats.  Rama  Rao  became  the  tenth  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  on  tho  9tb  of 
January  1983.  .  "  ' 

Rama  Rao  failed  to  maintain  rapport  with  Nadendfa  Bhaskar  Rao,  his  colleague  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  latter  succeeded  in  getting  the  dismissal  of  Rama  Rao's  ministry  on  tho  ism 
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of  August,  1984,  The  engineered  dismissal  of  Ham,i  Mar*  mtuiMind  »;»>  v', j,i-.  and  \^\  !o  t 
movement  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Governor  Ham  I  a!  ant)  >,?  tson.i  ♦  ,Vk  Jhc 

Chief  Minister.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1984,  Ram  !  a!  uv^p^i  ft.-,  j m  and  Mama  Hao 
was  re-instated  on  the  16th  of  September  5984  by  the  rm»  Mian^e  i)a>a*  bharma. 

Rama  Rao  opted  for  mid-term  elections.  In  the  elnMiuns  Raid  w»  '.bin  t,  a,  5  t| i* *  n,,m,t  pJW 
proved  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Urn  pmip'it  b,  v’nnn-.rj  ;v,p  '.,Mts  ,n  a 
house  of  294. 

The  Tofugu  people  who  wore  not  quite  pleased  Attn  vena;  •  tn«-  ;  ••  <4  m«,  i»#sur|y 

Desam  Government,  returned  Congress  in  the  nim.tur,  >f  1  a,  1  a  «j  majority. 

During  the  following  five  years,  three  Chin!  M  rnaunu  bvd'V  u  .>  Unity 

and  K.Vijayabhaskara  Reddy  -  held  the  mine  uf  pu.%m  if.**  *,r  if.,,,  tHu^y 

public  was  reflected  in  pushing  the  Congress  nut  and  u„rr  if.-  t  4.ja;n  Ih8 

Telugu  Desam  Party  in  1994. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  the  political  partm*.  at  the  utt-Am>y,  r.  ?  t-v.p-,  ,4*. . 

a  sure  indication  of  the  people's  awaromtr.ti  uf  Hwnr  right*,  and  p*v  :*■.}»•*,  ,«i,i  it,*.-,-  mature 
judgement  of  the  rolativo  performance  of  the  ruling  pamm, 
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Introduction 

The:  principal  language  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  now  designated  as  ‘Telugu’,  was  also  referred 
to  as  'Tenugu*  ki  the  past.  'Andhra’  is  a  name  given  to  it  since  the  medieval  times.  Of  the 
two  names  'Telugu'  and  ’Tenugu',  which  ono  is  an  earlier  form  cannot  be  easily  decided, 
though  the  latter  first  appeared  in  literature,  interchange  of  T  and  ‘n’  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  language,  it  m  to  ho  noted  that  both  the  terms  have  had  a  nasal  sound  before  the  final 
consonant  in  literary  form;,  'Telungu'  and  ’Tonungu’.  It  appears  that  this  particle  ‘ng’  carried 
a  meaning  'land  <»  plane'  as  is  evident  from  ‘Ang‘,  'Vang',  ‘Haling’  and  V6ng‘,  designations 
of  tomtom;:,,  incidentally,  this  also  lends  support  to  the  view  held  by  some  that  the  original 
speakers  of  ttin  language  came  an  migrants  from  somewhere  in  the  north-east  along  the 
eastern  sea  conct  sometime  in  the  hoary  past.  They  appear  to  have  halted  in  their  march  in 
V6n<}.  later  nailed  Vonqi.  in  the  present  coastal  district  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  as  south  of  Vdng 
the  particle  doer,  not  occur  in  place  names. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  the  moaning  of  those  words,  Telugu  and  Tenugu,  but 
they  only  cornu  tu  he  fanciful.  As  Grierson  has  rightly  observed  in  his  Survey,  “a  base  teli 
occurs  in  inlugu  fo/r,  Plight;  tohyutu,  to  perceive,  etc.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  urge  such 
an  etymology"  Hu  also  noted;  "Telugu  pandits  commonly  state  Tenugu  to  be  the  proper 
form  of  the  wont,  and  explain  this  aa  the  'mellifluous  language’  from  t&ne,  honey”. 

Admirer:,  of  Sanskrit,  winch  was,  for  a  very  long  time,  considered  as  the  ‘mother  of 
ail  languages'  including  Telugu,  argued  that  ‘Telugu’  was  a  corruption  of  ‘Trilinga’  (Sanskrit: 
meaning  three  lingua).  A  genera)  description  of  the  land  of  Telugus  was  made  in  the  medieval 
times  as  'the  land  marked  by  three  lingaa  of  the  three  famous  shrines  of  Daksharamam, 
Kaieswuram  artel  Srirvailum.  (Similarly,  there  are  some  who  derived  ‘Tenugu’  from  the  Sanskrit 
Trinaga  meaning  the  land  marked  by  three  mountains,  i.e.  the  Mahendra,  the  Sri  and  the 
Sosha),  To  quote  Grief  sort  again,  "this  supposition  is,  however,  just  as  improbable  as  the 
derivation  of  Tamil  from  Gravida,  The  old  Aryan  name  for  the  Telugu  country  seems  to  be 
Andhra  and  the  replacing  of  this  term  by  Trilinga  seems  to  be  due  to  an  adaptation  by  the 
Aryans  of  a  Telugu  word.  Such  a  word  could  probably  only  be  borrowed  through  the  medium 
of  a  Prakrit  dialect,  and  in  the  Prakrits  we  must  suppose  the  form  to  have  been  Telinga. 
Trinaga  also  would  have  boon  a  clovor  sanskritisatlon  of  Tenugu”, 

Those  who  favour  ’Tenugu*  as  tho  older  form  point  out  to  a  possible  Dravidian  etymology. 
Ten  in  Dravidian  languages  moans  ’south*.  Thus,  ‘Tenugu’  means  the  ‘language  of  the  south’. 
Evidently  such  a  reference  should  com®  from  people  living  north  of  the  territory.  But  the  land 
of  the  Telugu  people  is  tho  northern  limit  for  Dravidian  speakers. 
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Hnftrv  ,itnl  t  uliiifr  I>(  (ht*  Andhra* 


C.p.  Brown,  a  groat  scholar  and  researcher,  mjmlcd  ail  tin:  rlynmU  >gim,  of  the  word 
hitherto  brought  forward  and  regarded  the  word  a;i  not  druv*-d  femt  any  known  root. 

’Andhra’  (also  Andha)  was  the  word  used  for  the  r.entrai  ami  wentr-rn  trail:.  of  the  present 
Andhra  Pradosh  in  the  olden  days  (Andhakn  rattha,  Andhn  puth.i,  *:t«,  r  Andhra,  a  derivative 
of  Andhra,  denoted  the  people,  In  medieval  times,  trrlngu  wan  dm.iguab'd  a-,  tin?  'Andhra 
bhasa’.  It  may  be  noted  that  Rhnrata  in  hit,  N,ity,i  o.c.f/a  mlmod  probably  to  ttu-.  language 
as  a  vibhisa  by  name  Andhri.  'Andhaka*.  derived  finm  'Amf!n,i\  anolimr  'dmmminution', 
Buddhaghosha  (4th  c)  mentioned  ttiat  the  /n/>/fuPr,  had  t-vu  non*.;  .p-i  mt,i  Andhaka 
Language. 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  a  mini  y,  as  £  m*  ran  nm-d,  /.as  taring 

spoken  from  Madras  in  the  south  to  Bengal  (whn.h  tln:n  mslu-ird  pads  4  if »* •  pm  , ant  unr.sa), 
’Kalinga'  Is  understood  today  as  synonymous  with  '.oufimm  mnv.a  in  in.*  nnoumt  gays  tins 
area  along  with  the  northern  parts  of  Andhra  Pradosh  tugMhnf  w,?s  known  as  litMsnga  fa- 
three  Kafingas),  Tims  the  Andhra  seamen  worn  popular  as  'haling-/ 

As  early  as  the  7th  c.,  Muon  Is, mg,  the  OiineMt  pilgom  In  Indm,  dm.uibid  that  the 
Andhras  had  a  language  of  thoir  own,  written  in  an  uiphul  ml  Ahn.h  did  nu»  mimh  differ 
from  those  in  Northern  India,  the  well  known  nebular  author,  hi:i1,!ii!.i  PPatta,  monitor  red 
Andhra-Dravida-bhS# . 

Westerners  in  their  references  to  the  language  had  us*;d  suvmai  Mm  w.m.i  Mimic,'  y»A;h  as- 

'IVlMy.it.  Tubnjyt,  T<*lu>;itn,  Tr|,t„yi»( 
liatl.tya,  \V,iuiy,i.tti 

CicnitHi,  CIcniM 

The  first  sot  is  based  on  '  f'eiugu*  and  the  sm.und  on  tva./ngu,  mtsm.ng  nuifimm’,  s 
description  given  to  the  people  and  language  by  ibo  pimpin  „t  jp.,  n-miuty  v mih  ?u  them, 
‘Gontu’  (moaning  the  heathens)  is  the  term  by  which  tho  f  umpoans.  sp ,v.nhy  dm  Portugese, 
designated  the  people,  The  term  mainly  applied  in  the  lulugu  pnopm,  as  fp.jy  w*:m  jfw  fimt  that 
came  into  contact  with  thorn,  Modern  linguists  ami  philuingisK,  *im  madn  an  m-topth  study 
of  the  South  Indian  languages  including  Telugu,  concluded  fhn!  Ihm.n  languages  constitute 
the  Dravidlan  family  of  languages,  This  opinion  gained  gnnm.ii  upt.mtu  mik.i-  RauMwefs 
publication  of  his  studies. 

Evolution  of  tine  Langintgt* 

TELUGU  is  the  most  widely  spoken  language  of  the  RiayuPm  tams»y  winds  consists  Of 
24  languages  spanning  the  entire  South  Asia,  from  B.tiudsj.m  tu  i,n  {  auka  in  terms  of 
population,  Tolugu  ranks  second  to  Hindi  among  the  Indian  lauguagm,  A*,  voiding  to  the 
1971  census,  Tolugu  is  spoken  by  43.5  millions  »n  Angina  Prad,*‘,h  taking  *nu>  account  the 
Telugu  speakers  residing  in  the  other  states  within  tmj<a  and  oiv*  m  pm  other  pans  of  the 
world,  one  can  easily  say  that  felugu  is  the  find  language  of  ,-ti  iu.va  fa)  million  people, 
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Hi^t*ry  and  <  ulunr  ,,f  Hit  Amlin, tv, 

The  evolution  of  tolugu  can  bo  traced  through  centuries  in  terms  of  its  form  as  well  as  its 
function,  An  account  of  the  formal  evolution  of  Tolugu  should  show  how  Modem  Telugu  can 
be  traced  to  its  earlier,!  beginnings  through  several  stages  of  change.  The  functional  evolution 
should  don!  with  the  varying  rule:,  in  which  the  language  has  been  used  through  centuries. 

A  Formal  Viow 

Pr*-Telugu  :  Hie  mcunMniotod  parent  of  ail  the  modern  Dravidian  languages,  called  Proto- 
Dravidian,  split  up  mb*  three  nub  familiar,  some  5,000  years  ago,  viz.,  South  Dravidian,  Centra 
Dravidian,  and  North  fiMVidinn  The  Southern  sub-family  split  up  into  two  branches  arounc 
2000  to  tfihh  H  <  /  nun  of  thane  branches  known  a®  South  Dravidian  !  (SDr  I)  developed  intc 
the  modem  Nouthorn  language*,  Kannada,  Tod  a,  Kdta,  Kocjagu,  Irula,  Tamil,  and  MalaySlam 
The  other  branch  Mhmm  an  Nowth  Dravidian  II  {SDr  II)  or  South-Central  Dravidian  developer 
into  Telugu,  Condi,  Honda  tut  Kubi).  Kui.  Kuvi,  Ponga  and  Manda.  There  is  evidence  tr 
show  tli, it  uvun  by  t hJh  or  uh  arrttury  B.C.  Teiugu  emerged  as  an  independent  language 
no  long*.?  mutually  iu!uiit!|ib5n  with  it*,  sister  languages.  Although  culturally  Telugu  is  close 
to  its  snuthnm  MUMpibnijr,  f until  and  Kannada  *  genetically,  it  is  closor  to  its  norther 
neighbours  Condi,  Honda.  Kui,  Kuvi,  P«r»go  and  Manda.  There  is  evidonce  to  show  the 
those  language*,  J m**iy  hom.wwj  vocabulary  from  Telugu  even  from  the  prehistoric  perioc 
whereas  burrowing  bet/aimi  lulugu  and  f amll-Kannada  has  boon  mostly  during  the  histor 
period,  m  pt'i*,!  bib  f.nnttiry  B.C  Hie  main  cleavage  between  the  two  southorn  branches  ca 
b§  soon  when  ?.<>mpam  Telugu  (CPr  it)  words  flko  w&nru*  ‘he’,  ren<fu  ‘two’,  l§du  ‘nc 
mwmi  'tree',  /v.iufa  ’oh I'  with  f.mtil  (NDr  I)  cognates  awn,  irantu,  illatu,  maran,  paza,  et 
Te!ugu  and  CHr  !l  language,  have  f  war  trial  pronouns  like  nit-  ’my',  ml -'our',  whereas  Tan 
and  SDr  I  languages  ham  nn  nun ,  nm  /nutth,  correspondingly. 

it  is  poss.Nu  t  !  t*  utify  broadly  four  stages  In  the  history  of  the  Tolugu  language:  ( 
200  B.C.  ‘/Mi  i\  i  ?  .  ;  ttXMHW  A.D.  (3)  1100- 1400  A.D,  (4)  1400-1900  A.D.  During  ti 
first  phase  wo  urny  s»  mn  across  Telugu  place  names  and  personal  names  in  Prakrit  ar 
Sanskrit  im, captions  found  in  the  Teiugu  country.  From  this  we  know  that  the  people 
language  was  lgiugu  although  the  language  of  the  rulers  was  different.  The  first  complc 
Teiugu  inscription  belongs  to  the  ftonati  Choias,  found  In  Erragudipadu,  Kamalapuram  Talt 
Cuddapab  (Kudapa)  Oir.mct  about  5/ft  A.D.  it  appears  that  literature  also  existed  in  Telu 
about  the  sumo  time,  becuase  m  find  literary  style  in  the  inscriptions  some  throe  conturi 
oven  before  Niiiuuiyft'ft  (MPQ  At),)  MmMrntarn.  By  the  time  of  Nannaya,  the  popu 
language  had  considerably  diverged  from  the  literary  language  as  can  be  inferred  from  su 
forms  as  tnutnt  *we  gave*,  &mp( my  'fifty*,  wmbhay  'ninety' ,  as  opposed  to  the  correspond! 
literary  forms  of  Nunmty.i,  vi/,  icotimt,  tibadi,  tombadi  Telugu  was  exposed  to  the  infiuer 
of  Prakrit  m  early  m  tfie  3rd  century  B.C.  and  that  of  Sanskrit  much  later, 

*  Tit  6w  iliititr  iltr  MImwirr  »tUk*<Rf#|»i»t*’  ummtttMim  »n*  ntw*4  i»  t  Dmvidiiui  0  »uul  w  »«* 

t  »n<!  I  uvrfy  i  •iamb  far  *»  *44  TrlttRR  wlticli  >u>  lt»nK**r  newts.  It  w**n  wnUtm  in  t 

itm  nvnum  «u.4  t«nre|H4t4»  wut t  Tmtuif  tujmm  'fmit*.  m  it.  anuxwaru, 
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500-1100  A.D. :  The  literary  language  confined  to  tin;  pwti<,  VVU,K!>  !!l  !h,t  r;our5$ 

of  kings  and  among  scholars.  Sound  changes  which  ot, Mined  in  the  pop«.U  Urg,  are 
reflected  in  the  literary  language,  although  the  two  stream:,  mm  «t«rd  apart  ...  grarmnar  and 
vocabulary.  Most  of  the  sound  changes  which  took  plane  dm  /lb  ami  «*  lnh 

centuries  got  settled  by  the  11th/ 12th  ccnturim  I  ariy  mingc  /•  -  "■  * . »’">  '»  <«. 

s)l  elan  '  elan,  koni  ■  koni;  z  developed  into  r  and  ,/  »»  I-  . . .  >  *<■<•!.  n.g. 

pzdlu  ■  prolu,  ezu  •  edu.  The  masculine  singular  r.uft^  ntu  •  ,  mm  Wilmu 

Wandu .  The  use  of  anuswara  m  (represented  hy  m  •»>  th*’  . »  '•  ”  '*  "• 

a,  u,)  was  on  the  increase.  After  n  long  vowel.  full  na-.il  lm'  »  ’  i  **  ‘  -hmuro 

nasalizing  the  vowel,  wandu  ■  waelu;  mint  was  H-m  i  pmm  -a  u  •  ■ 

The  plural  suffix  lu  <i:f  became  lu  H  s  In  the  case  H  :  •< 

not  much  difference  between  the  literary  language  and  m.*  M'  •  *  ”  >* 


1100-1400  A.D.  :  The  literary  language  got  Myh/od  and  >■>»»!  admino  f  •  f  h  jt,.-  influent 
of  the  contemporary  spoken  language.  Kutana  (lath  ,\  \ .  ■  a  o-  m  U.k.ma, 

prohibited  the  use  of  spoken  worth;  in  the  poetic  work:,  and  mm  gm  *-m  v  m«  forms, 

teccutadu  ‘ho  will  bring/  with)  ’thm*.  also',  mammae  V.  a-  ;■*>.  'm,1;  dwdi?/ 

topincakumu  ’don’t  cause  to  push',  etc;  I  hew  mump!.-,  \  .. m  m/w  a  .«■  "-'d.m,..,  on  the 
form  of  the  spoken  language  of  that  pound  a*,  wall  a-,  nr.  tu-  (■  h  m-  *  MHmte  m  idmitr 
oven  on  the  educated  speech. 


Many  changes,  phonetic  and  grammatical,  continued  t*«  1  v  •'  \p,  n-u  Hr.-wagM  as 

evidenced  from  the  inset iptronal  language  /  win*  h  sp'M  up  a .*• ,  r  and  a  siowiy  un  III 
way  out  in  the  written  form,  r  m  •  which  Maned  mm  ;,rg  with  »  r.v'.-i  ,  xniid  -  onfmiyn 

among  the  poets  as  to  how  to  maintain  the  th>.hu<  tno  m  .vh  g  V.-  >d  "*?.»<  ■  ?  far  muti  d, 
e.g.  dm*t*  '  dwjgiWi,  tfayu  •  ddgu,  eh; ,  ty.t  m  /  <•  ,.m  „  >.v'"Wu.  etc, 

The  use  of  anuswum  ( m)  extensively  replaced  the  nasal  .  •  ar.-a  i  «d  t  meme.i idi, 

(i.O.  lika,  u  nqa,  turn,  lt  /i/a  •  -  -■  tnhu,  ■  m ■■;,{.  rv  ■<  .•  m,a  .  /  In  b« 

pronounced  fs,  dr.  before  nom palatal  vowels,  n*  a,  a,  u  u,  .  «d  '-.nr.-M  ■ .  ■  i  was 
writton  ri/w,  pitrusttuUmmu  (I  HP  A  f) )  Words  like  fr-dm  Mad.-d  m.  og  the  t  * 

becoming  minu,  tdvu,  etc.  «  was  prormuruani  *.  when  fais-wed  l  y  *  .<**.  n  a*,  it  ,s  now,  tt»mi 
(1290  A.D.).  Conjunctive  tm  was  replaced  by  u  or  tun<  tun  eg  m  a/  pod,*  t-u  iHKI3  AD) 
‘always,’  pzaf/  sarftwatsamtmmnu  (5P*I3  AD)  'every  year'  t<u  at  t?.e,  »•<„}  ,  t  ne-atef  singular 
nouns  became  m,  eg.  rnktom  {tttj/  A!?)  Piurax.  n  tt.*-.«-  t,  n  .*,«<.  >>i  .tr-d  i^rrrjthon 
the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  kwmnmmht  -  km  main,  km*,  mm,  a  *  a-  a-.  ;  ..Pmey  Hum  i*« 
diwuniki  have  variants  as  ddwudiki  in  Use  inst.npt.ons  Ae  t-.i.  .  ,v.e  ■,  f  m  *.  p.m fa  'tor', 
andu,  nan  ‘in,’  meym  'with,'  oSm  'because  of/  were  g.nt.i  g  i.  «,t  ,y  .»  ;  v..e/).b  d .m.ame  of/ 
n-undl  ‘from  (place,  time),*  ksuiu?  'than/  lopahi  w,.-*e  1  •;  go-.,t.'f  .  ,/mtoy 


The  honorific  suffix  ^gitw  was  extensively  used  in  sm*  ,dr  «  t.  a  is 
to  get  into  the  poetic  language. 
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oksti  ono  replaced  okuclu  and  aydu  ‘fivo’  replaced  earlier  §nu,  progressively.  The 
numerals  20,  30,  40,  50,  90  were  represented  in  the  inscriptions  as  iravay,  mupphay,  nalabhay, 
§ mbhay.  to/nhliny  as  they  arc  pronounced  today;  -vuru  became  -guru,  resulting  in  forms 
liko  mugutu  muggttnt  throe  persons',  naluguru  ‘four  persons',  ay(du)guru  ‘five  persons’,  etc. 
Predicative  verbal  nouns  like  iccirmwadu  ‘the  one  who  gave’  of  the  earlier  age  became 
iccimi tin-  Hut.  change  is  reflected  in  1  ikkana’s  Maha bha ratam  usage  already.  Habitual-present 
forms  like  tntduevdimu  'ho  (will)  behave*,  nadacedamu  ‘wo  (will)  behave’  became  nadacenu, 
nadacvmu,  etc.  Verbs  in  innn  like  c$ sinan  'if/though  one  did',  split  into  two  forms  paralleling 
its  different  mu.inmqc,  njtHomi/cdrM  'if  ono  did',  c§sini(nu)  ’even  if  one  did’.  The  -tee(n) 
forms  surfaced  from  the  popular  language  as  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  In  the 
poetic  language.  In  ordinals  awa  <  o,  e.g.,  mundo  nadupu  (1186  A.D.)  ‘the  third  act’,  etc. 
Habitual  verb;,  have  o  mMoad  of  vdtt,  e.g,  ana  for  earlier  anedu.  Loanwords  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  origin  likn  ff.m/,  ddiu  abound  owing  to  contact  between  Telugu  and  those  languages 
which  served  a:,  the  official  languages  of  the  Muslim  rulers. 

1400-1900  A.D.  :  During  this  period  many  changes  culminating  in  today’s  form  of  Telugu 
took  piano,  kt  ,  a  ,  pi ,  etc  totally  became  k~,  t-,  p-,  by  losing  r,  e.g.,  krotta  >  kotta,  krinda 
>  kimlu,  etc,  lyak.t  lyyuka  'without  giving,  c&yaka  •  ceyyaka  ‘without  doing’,  etc.  niyandu 
became  nvndu,  mtuiu  f  orms  like  raytmni,  btamhanni  resulted  from  Internal  sandhi  from 
older  myadt  *  m,  bnimhadi  *  ni,  Wtion  warn  became  a  polite  singular,  wancitu  came  into  vogue 
as  the  regular  plural  of  wtitfu  m;  it  rs  today.  Forms  like  istiml  ‘we  gave’  cestimi  ‘we  did', 
mmwgimhhmt  'we  offered*,  increased,  Predicative  verbal  nouns  like  waccina(n)  du  became 
finite  verbs  replacing  wmxtmu,  etc. 

Form*,  in  tu  make  their  appearance  in  the  inscriptional  language,  e.g.  pilistu  ‘ruling', 
cistO  ‘doing’,  in  the  sense  of  'must*  in  the  2nd  person,  forms  like  ettedi  ‘(one)  must  raise’ 
became  popular  in  the  place  of  the  poetic  ettunadi  etc,  In  the  place  of  older  waccinan-, 
c§  sinan,  one  finds  by  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries  only  forms  like  waccini,  cisini,  etc.  as 
they  am  in  present  day  Telugu. 

FuturO'hubitual  forms  like  pomitMru  ‘they  (will)  got’,  waste ru  ‘they  (will)  come’  which 
remained  in  popular  usage  for  over  six  centuries  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  16th  century 
inscriptions.  From  Kotarta's  (13th  century  A.D.)  strictures  against  spoken  language,  we  notice 
that  such  forms  wore  in  vogue  even  by  his  time.  Reflexive  -koni  became  -ka,  anubhavlncu-ka 
'having  enjoyed  oneself  (1691  A.D,).  A  now  negative  of  the  past  tense  came  into  existence, 
e.g.  c#y»  Ukiu  '(one)  did  not  do*.  The  continuity  of  an  action  was  signalled  by  -tu  or 
’te  ,  e.g.  c§stu  (1600  A.D.),  bhaksiste  (1636  A.D.).  These  two  forms  as  they  are  now 
represented  in  coastal  and  Rayalasocma  dialect  occurred  in  written  form  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  initial  wa-  sounded  like  o  and  vice-versa  as  in  wadda/odda  ‘at’,  wappagincl/oppaginci 
‘having  given*.  A  now  sound  *  as  In  ‘bank’  was  In  use  written  by  a  pre-vocalic  y,  myeera 
(mr»*  ra)  ‘boundary*  (1688  A.D.).  Nasal  vowels  were  lost  but  the  scribes  followed  a  new  device 
to  indicate  this,  viz.  the  following  consonant  is  written  double  where  the  nasal  was  fully 


|ir!«.-n  *  'uitidr  m!  Mur  Amthm 
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articulated;  it  is  written  single  when  the  nasal  was  not  pronounced.  »•  M  « '  <  ***** 

tdrMafu  (  =  tdtalu),  Numorais  were  exactly  as  they  are  pronounc-d  thiou-ih-H,!  the  Mate  today, 
The' use  of  complex  verbs  was  on  the  increase  at.  it  «,  today,  eg  wm.Uwm,  “to  chase*. 
kanukkonu  ‘find  ouf.  fds/weyu  “reject*.  fmdifmr,ukonu  'to  have  .thing-.,  go  one  wu.hcd'. 
There  is  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  pant  tonne  verbs  w.ih  «>*•,.  |«r  «»»**“.•.„«  mpUmmtiMt  by 
verbal  predicates  which  became  finrto  verbs  o.q  no  win  .  t,wU,  'bn  iM\  M»gmu»W,  .  , 
sigincinidu  ‘ho  conducted1  etc.  the  case  suffix  mm:,  1mm'  mm  beside 

-nundi  Modern  forms  like  cMm  “lot  «*  see*.  wr«Ukud<nm  th  m.  mmu  b'.  *o/a  'much'. 
iligu  ‘that  manner'.  Mgu  ‘this  manner',  etc,,  ,Ux«»nd  »n  ncagu  .:v«n  ».  »»  pm,!,..  woiim,*, 

The  prose  language  of  the  loth  century  an  can  bn  '.ntm  m-m  ■•how,  the  educated 

speech  as  base  with  ocasionn!  infiuer.ee  of  the  Horary  ianguagr  w«»  aiv.  n.-i,  n  m«<  mfluenco 
of  the  Urdu  language  on  Telugu  beforo  the  I  ngir.h  •■dunat.i.n  •■}  “m-S 

From  the  foregoing  overview  of  the  history  of  fire  f,!‘u'l11  lauguugo  ■  •’  -1  '  an  .<■>•  t*Mt  what 
wo  now  use  as  modern  standard  Telugu  hud  its  ungm-.  m  tm-  np-a..n  v.m-ty  t.ghl  from  the 
10th  century.  The  language  wan  progressively  enriched  by  c'-s-fn-  f  Pnsktii,  Urdu 

and  English  from  the  beginning  of  its  history 

A  Functional  View 

Until  the  advent  of  the  printing  press  and  the  scho* d  synssu  «■!  odo.'.at ,'<n  tniugu  was 
broadly  used  in  four  areas  ;  (I)  poetry,  fig  insuipiiun*..  ( ii  *> »**  i-'mniuir  sp  » ■  *mmun  speech 
(social  and  perhaps  official).  I  ho  language  nf  the  him  r.pimns  nr.  .isvnys  luui  based  on 
the  contemporary  speech  of  the  educated  with  ur.r.usmnui  aouu.mm  of  i.iontry  and  rustic 
expressions.  Foik  literature  •  in  INu  form  of  snugs  mu*  ru.cr-.iy  m.  tm*  r.ponuh  of  the 
common  people  among  whom  it  circulated  basically  rural  in  it*.  I  ><>•.«•  I  hats  »*»  its  appeal 
and  its  form,  the  poetic  language  was  confined  to  my.il  ««,ud.  and  t'-n  ins-u-Muo  elite,  ora 
was  taken  to  keep  it  insulated  from  the  speech  o!  it v  m-Uu.  nt.d  punts  who  used 
it  in  other  areas  of  communication,  Because  of  tins  irvmu^n  tb"  inim.um,  prose  never 
omorgod  as  a  form  of  clastiic.nl  literature  m  feiugu  !  van  tb.i  spama  vaomifc.;.  writing  on 
prosody,  arithmetic,  medicine  and  grammar  was  cast  e»?m-i  .n  imo-p,  vume  or  m  Sanskrit 
ildkas.  The  emergence  of  popular  literary  forms  i.ke  ttm  s.tt.ma,  di-odion.it  songs,  and  the 
yak§a  gdna  necessitated  extensive  reliance  on  euntimipmmy  ->"n  language  to  extend  their 
appeal  and  expressiveness,  Early  commentaries.  biu-mcal  m  .’«Mit*.  dam  Hk  and 

the  few  prose  works  that  were  written  for  instructional  purpo-.«\  m  m»-  tcitt  of  the  !3th 
century  were  all  written  in  educated  speech  which  *.<*.  dt-dins »  hum  ton  i.niqu.igu  of  the  literary 
dialect.  In  1853,  Cinnayasuri,  a  Telugu  Pundit  m  the  Pms Moony  «n«*qw.  test  e*penmented 
with  a  prose  variety  based  on  the  classical  poetic  language  m  he,  MU*  M f#  vufntuka  In 
1855,  he  published  Bit  la  vy&kbmnomu,  an  excellent  grammar  of  the  puubu  language  -  but 
was  intended  for  school  study  and  as  a  guide  to  'umwi  tbm.a  .vurks  trad,  to  some 

extent,  given  support  to  traditional  Pundits  who  upheld  the  hmyo  T/mmi  as  primary  and  the 
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spoken  language  .1*.  it?,  degenerate  variety.  The  influence  of  Cinnayasuri  temporarily  arrested 
the  growth  of  creative  prone  by  famous  writers  until  Gura/ada  appeared  on  the  scene  and  first 
produced  his  social  piny  Kunynnutkam  in  1807  in  a  near-modern  language.  The  controversy 
that  raged  between  the  two  school;;,  classical  and  modern,  subsided  in  1919  with  a  victory  for 
the  classicists  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  the  so-called  gr&nthlka  (or  the  poetic  dialect)  as  the 
text-book  language  and  as  the  examination  medium.  However,  teaching  has  all  along  been 
done  only  in  the  spoken  variety  of  the  teacher. 

For  about  90  years  {tfibO  1940)  telugu  prose  had  11  stuntod  development,  although  scholars 
like  KancJukun  Vowm.aitngam  and  Pnnuganti  used  a  ‘liberalized  poetic  variety’  in  their  writings 
which  war*  neither  fully  classical  nor  fully  modem.  But  for  Cinnayasuri  and  the  subsequent 
controversy,  perhaps  bufl«»  novels  m  felugu  would  have  come  at  about  the  same  time  as  in 
Bengali  or  oven  oaiTer, 

Since  the  forties,  felugu  pmso  style  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  traditional  Pundit. 
Tho  emergence  of  mass  media  of  communication  *  like  the  radio,  the  cinema,  the  language 
nowspapero  and  new  forms  of  writing  under  tho  impact  of  the  nationalist  movement  -  reinforced 
the  importance  of  the  spoken  word  and  various  literary  forms  blossomed  in  modern  language. 
By  and  large,  the  prosperous  Krishna  Godavari  bolt  became  tho  brooding  ground  of  many 
writers  and  scholars  and  their  spoken  variety  entered  various  prose  forms  and  slowly  spread 
to  the  other  areas  assimilating  other  dialects,  The  language  used  in  all  modern  forms  of 
literatures  and  newspapers  now  has  a  great  degree  of  uniformity  and  acceptability  which  lends 
It  the  statu?,  of  a  standard  language,  Now  the  nationalised  text-books  and  those  prescribed  for 
Telugu  language  degree  by  universities  had  been  the  only  ‘sanctuaries’  of  the  poetic  dialect. 

In  April  VMA,  a  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  State  Government  was  held  on  tho  campus  of  Sri 
Venkaioswara  University,  firupati,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  late  Sri  Pingall  Lakshmikantham 
to  resolve  the  stylo  controversy  in  Softool  books,  It  was  resolved  at  this  seminar  that  only  the 
modern  language  should  be  used  for  all  subject  (non- 1st  language)  books  written  In  Telugu 
and  in  all  the  2nd  language  books  This  resolution  has  boon  Implemented  in  the  case  of 
subject  text  books  produced  by  tho  Telugu  Akadomi,  although  a  few  odd  forms  like  cudawale 
(instead  of  c tiif&h)  ‘(one)  must  see’,  pustakumu  (instead  of  pustakam)  occur  in  the  name  of 
the  standardization  of  the  language,  Tho  Andhra  University  Academic  Council  resolved  in  1973 
that  modern  Telugu  should  be  allowed  as  the  examination  medium  and  modern  literature 
should  also  be  prescribed  for  study  at  the  University  level.  In  1971  the  Sri  Venkateswara 
University  permitted  the  use  of  modern  Telugu  for  Ph.D.  thesis  In  Telugu.  In  1966,  Telugu 
became  the  official  language  of  the  State  and  it  was  decided  in  1974  that  correspondence  at 
the  Tatuk  level  would  only  be  in  Telugu.  In  i960,  Telugu  as  the  medium  of  Instruction  was 
introduced  on  0  large  scale  in  higher  education*  . 


‘  fan  ut  «b»  w  b»»ra  lb-  tmuk  Tdufft  iThf  Hixtory  «f  the  THuru  Langur)  which  th« 

******  hm  rilunl  tut  thru  ilir  Amliwt  Sutuljm  AlcwNtti* 
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DIALECTS 

GJ.  Grierson,  who  mad©  a  linguistic  survey  of  India  in  the  outly  pari  of  the  present  century, 
defined  the  area  within  which  Telugu  was  being  spoken  in  these  worsts 

The  Telugu  country  »  bounded  to w.ir«h  the  c.nt  in  thr  lh»v  m!  lieuK-il  fr<.n»  Jmut  m  iv  i  ^ 

the  n«nh  to  ne.ir  Matlm*  in  thr  South  l  n-m  ihmut  thr  n>mun  hnr  g>»r*  mu. »,,*!»  t  ,H  ,},tr  j 

Ghiit.\  and  then  South-wcMwarik  crow  fhr  Vib.m  u«  thr  I'untri  <>i  utr  \»nk.»u  ,tn.i  Hn)l  't.iha.i*  {hr  iimj 
State  and  thence  run*  along  thr  range  ,.J  thr  Hri.»  !>,!.»  t«.  thr  indt^ai*  It  lhf  mrJ  ,  ,mnxmup  mh 

the  Godavari,  and  then  run*  through  t  'hamla.  tutting  »>fj  thr  jun  *4  Oi.o  40a  ^,(t!rr  c.f.tw#»»|t 

including  the  southern  border  oj  the  d.-amt  ,.f  Wun  If  thru  turn*  u,  >nr  m  ,,mfhrm 

with  the  Manjira,  and  thence  fart  hr  i  umth,  ttr*,m!»  Kntar,  vthrre  lr'<ug»  »jn-n\  *,i};  K.iu,ur’,r  I  ?„  uiorr  line 
Irctween  the  two  form*  of  speech  then  run*  almost  due  «.«th  through  i»k  thr  Ihe  1Ha 

country  further  occupies  the  north  eastern  ntgr  of  Hrli.uv,  thr  girairr,  ru»ir»n.  ,4  a. .,,,,1  thr  r«u«n 
eorner  of  Mysore  Through  North  A*c<u  and  (  hmgirput  the  b.u.to  !««*•  thm.r  »„u*  i,«.i  u,  u,r  -.ra 

Telugu  is  hftrdercd  on  the  north  i<v  ( »m*a  and  the  llaUh!  !>..»!«-,<,  .„.,i  \Gt.uK,  do  \Sm  t„  *4,,^ 

and  Kanarc.se,  and  on  the  South  hy  Tamil 


Th©  area  defined  by  Grierson  is  far  larger  than  the  present  Andhra  f*»atto,h 

Grierson  also  noted  some  dialects  in  Telugu.  such  «*,  the  one  spoknn  »,  the  Northern 
Circars.  “In  Chanda,  for  instance**,  ho  says,  "the  local  Tuluqu  «s  known  under  several 
denominations  such  as  KomfUu.  SMwdrf  and  Gdiarf,  in  roaMy.  however,  the  difference  in 
phonology  and  inflexional  system  is  so  unimportant  that  those  local  fonts;,  Miauieiy  deserve 
the  name  of  a  dialect”.  He  also  noticed  some  caste  dialects  in  the  ’Kanatma/  unmfty  and  In 
ombay  like  BtSratJf  and  DdsarJ  (Belgaurn),  Kdmdthi  and  Vm/an  (Uombay)  and  concluded 

tend’-'T  dH  ^  ^  mUCh  ff0m  ,h°  <0rm  of  ,h0  *ho  other 

is  consWer^i 6  ’  **  bC,WJW1'ma  language  mti  the  Horary  form 


...  T  1  0  C°mury*  many  To,USfu  ,am,,W8  r*%atud  to  countries  l*k«  Mauritius,  South 
sehiTri  wUfma‘  a!*ya#ia  and  Sri  Lanka  m05t|y  labourers  in  cuurrw  of  time,  they 

Indian  nrimT  ^  &l*m%  °f  th°  ,ands  o1  thm  Owing  to  muuat.tion  with  people  of 

settled  down  00 '  8av0ral  ,n<3,an  languages,  who,  tike  themselves,  migrated  and 
their  SD««rh  *'*1  T  w.8180  Wlth  th°  ,in9uistic  «fou^s  oi  l«»‘d  of  iidoption,  the  forms  of 

thele  ZrLaT!l  Ct  toatUf0S‘  0n°  thi"9  thal  stonds  0ut  «  «»h»  *wm  of  speech  of 
form  used  in  Andh  ^  t6ndS  t0  b°  noaf0r  t0  tho  form  than  to  the  conversational 

those  forms  ^  °  Scrious  study  has  beon  made  so  far  to  comprehensively  describe 
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Scholars  recognize  four  areas  of  regional  dialects  within  the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 


Eastern  Zone 
South  Zone 


Kalinga;  Districts  of  Srikakulam,  Vizianagaram  and  Visakha- 
patnam. 

Rayalaseema  and  Districts  of  Prakasam  and  Nellore. 


Northern  Zone 
Central  Zone 


Telangana;  the  talukas  in  Rayalaseema  abutting  the  Districts 
of  Mahaboobnagar  and  Khammam. 

Districts  of  East  and  West  Godavari,  Krishna  and  Guntur. 


Till  recently,  the  literary  form  had  been  held  in  high  regard  as  the  medium  of  education. 
Gidugu  Ramamurti  (1863-1940)  and  his  followers  campaigned  for  acceptance  of  the  spoken 
form  in  the  precincts  of  the  educational  institutions  and  as  a  living  medium  for  contemporary 
literature.  As  a  result,  the  spoken  form  gained  respectability  and  has,  by  and  large,  replaced 
the  bookish  (granthika )  form  as  the  modern  standard  language. 

SCRIPT 


Most  of  the  scripts  of  Indian  languages  have  developed  from  the  ancient  Brahmi  script 
The  Telugu  script  is  one  such.  It  is  syllabic  like  the  other  such  scripts. 

While  issuing  edicts,  Asoka  had  used  the  Brahmi  script  with  regional  variations  -  specially 
northern  and  southern  varieties.  His  edict  in  Brahmi  with  southern  variation  was  found  at 
Bhattiprolu  in  the  Guntur  district.  So,  the  script  came  to  be  recognised  as  ‘Bhattiprolu  variety’ 
besides  the  other  names  given  to  it  such  as  Dravidi  or  Damili.  It  was  from  this  variety  that 
the  present  script  of  Telugu  evolved  over  centuries. 


from  ^hnn.  B T  7*  P  y  ,n  use  in  ,he  terri,0,V  °"  both  the  flanks  of  River  Krishna 

Velf  rn  ,  V  200  BC'  Fr°m  ,hiS  was  derived  ™U9U-Kannada  script  (called 

?  ly?  Scnpt  by  Burne")-  There  are  three  distinctive  sub-types  of  It  -  the  archaic 
vanety  (578-668),  the  middle  variety  (found  in  the  copper-plate  grants  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya 

Chalukyan  soript  by  Bume"  O.650-C.950)  and  the  transitional  variety 
(C.1000-C.1300).  It  IS  generally  believed  that  the  Telugu  and  Kannada  syllabaries  got  separated 
from  the  common  script  from  1300.  But,  the  divergence  appears  from  as  early  as 

other  «1hL^reSt  *°  n0te  tha' Some  of  ,ha  'ns°dptions  in  Vengl  Chalukya  script,  unlike  In 
other  sub-types,  were  engraved  from  bottom  to  top. 

Scholars  employed  different  names  or  appellations  to  the  script  of  different  periods.  A  chart 

eV0'Uti0n  °f  the  Telugu  script  is  ^pended.  The  names  of  dynasties  or 
monarchs  usually  refer  to  the  script  of  a  given  period. 


OF  THE  TELUGU  SCRIPT  (VOWELS) 
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LITERATURE 


EARLY  LITERATURE 

Origin  of  rivers,  of  gods  and  of  valiant  heroes  is  not  easy  to  trace,  says  the  Mahibhirata. 
Origin  of  literature  in  a  language  is  in  no  way  different  from  it  and,  like  that  of  a  river,  would 
have  been  contained  in  an  imperceptible  and  humble  source  at  some  obscure  point.  It  is  not 
until  much  later  in  its  course  that  a  river  or  a  literature  draws  attention. 

it  is  customary  to  associate  the  dawn  of  literature  in  Telugu  with  the  rendering  of  the 
great  epic,  the  Mahabharata  of  Vyasa,  into  Telugu  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  At  the 
request  of  his  patron  king,  Rajaraja,  Nannaya  Bhattu  set  out  to  transcreate  the  epic.  He  could 
only  complete  the  first  two  parvas,  Adi  and  Sabha  and  a  part  of  the  third,  Aranya , 

Nannaya  s  work  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  poetic  excellence.  It  had  set  a  model  for  successive 
generations  of  Telugu  poets.  He  was  cherished  as  the  adi  kavi  -  the  first  poet,  and  his  work 
as  &di  kivya  -  the  first  poetic  work.  Nannaya’s  Mahabharatamu  was  highly  regarded  not  only 
for  its  poetic  excellence  but  also  for  the  norms  and  traditions  it  laid  down  in  matters  of  diction, 
grammar,  prosody  and  the  general  refinement  of  the  language.  In  his  admiration  for  Nannaya, 
Kavi  Rakshasa,  a  later  poet,  went  to  the  extent  of  decreeing  that  no  poet  should  go  beyond 
what  the  former  had  laid  down  in  his  Mahabharatamu. 

However,  could  such  a  chiselled  piece  of  literary  work  appear  abruptly  without  the  backing 
of  a  sufficiently  long  record  of  trials  and  travails?  This  question  puzzled  the  modern  researcher. 

Prakrit  had  been  the  official  language  in  the  region  ever  since  the  pre-Christian  era. 
Although  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  centuries  contained  some  Telugu  words,  it  was  only  from 
about  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century  that  complete  inscriptions  in  the  language  of  the  land 
began  appearing.  Since  the  Chalukya  kings  took  over  in  851,  Telugu  verses  in  native  metres 
began  appearing  in  inscriptions.  This,  surely,  is  a  reflection  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  times. 

Along  with  the  Brahmanical  faith,  Jainism  and  Buddhism  received  a  wide  approval  and 
admiration  in  the  region  in  the  early  centuries.  Both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  had  adopted 
the  local  languages  for  spreading  their  tenets  and  for  proselytization.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Tripitakas  of  the  Buddhist  lore  had  been  translated  into  ‘Damila’  and  ‘Andhaka’  by  the  4th 
century.  ‘Andhaka’  was  interpreted  as  the  language  of  the  Andhapatha  or  the  Andhra  region. 
There  could  have  been  many  more  similar  attempts.  Unfortunately,  no  such  Buddhist  or  Jain 
work  had  survived. 

If  no  literary  work  earlier  to  Nannaya’s  Mahabharatamu  had  survived,  it  could  be  due  to 
any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  reasons.  Firstly,  it  could  be  because  the  courses 
of  individual  faiths  in  the  region,  such  as  Jainism,  Buddhism  and  Saivism,  had  not  had  a 
smooth  run.  There  were  contentions  and  fights  among  these  for  supremacy  or  royal  patronage, 
causing  fluctuations  in  their  fortunes.  Consequently,  periods  of  neglect  might  have  caused 
loss  of  literature  attatched  to  a  faith.  Secondly,  the  rivalries  between  faiths  and  followers  might 
have  also  resulted  in  wanton  destruction.  Finally,  the  brilliance  of  Nannaya’s  work  may  have 
pushed  any  surviving  work  into  oblivion. 
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Even  so,  surmises  havo  been  made  by  mcuarchnrn  and  Ach<m  uf  th«r  htcfury  of  telugu 
literaturo  regarding  some  poets  that  might  have  pmccdnd  Naurmya  Mms-wuM  fimiaknshna 
Kavi  came  across  Nannichoda,  a  royal  poet,  author  of  an  ntmu.m?  p* .«mt  m  iwHvo  cantos 
Kumira  Sambhavamu,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  HnnMMMhfu  K.iVi  AhMt  publishing 
the  book  in  1910,  claimed  that  the  author  lived  about  a  hundred  vimp,  j,?  Nannaya, 

However,  after  long  and  sharp  debates,  a  c,mmn:-uu  **mui g»»d  and  Nann.-Mmi*  w,tn  imcM 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  some  five  or  w*  derndm.  i.itw  to  Nannaya  n  fea^ 
surprising  that  such  a  work  of  intrinsic  worth  had  been  i.md  fm  many  cuujuum* 

Marga  and  Deal 

in  the  avatirika  (introductory  section)  of  hr,  him*,  N.mtPi  !:■  -h  mm.Jv  ,,  about 

the  beginning  of  poetry  in  Telugu.  Hit;  stiiierrmrit  ',.gm?;.,riuc.f  -,u  .,ount  of  his 

proximity  to  tho  event  he  recorded,  He  said 

While,  riirlirr,  Ariwto  p»cv„jikil  ,tl!  mrt  .  ■,  j »  ■  -i.  ■  .■  ,■ ,,  hun.)  ,n 

Tcntigu  Cm  .ilicftt.ilc  |t«m  tut  '|dny,i»‘|  m  Hr  AuM.*,.  i.,;.,  ! 

From  the  facts  that  are  known  to  us.  the  sytcnmnt  .ipp.inmtiy  ch.r.ad  m  H.ijuttipt,  the 
Chalukya  king,  who  urged  Nannaya  to  'transemate*  w»»  MoMpmVdfn  }?».  gu»«\iMin  remains 
why  Nannichoda  mado  no  mention  of  tho  pout  who  actually  pmam  #«>  jh«  pn«Uy  in 
avatirika,  Nannichoda  offered  his  prayer?*  to  several  dnitsm.  a»«J  h.*,  g-ou  ;md  !t»m  pmuioded 
to  pay  tributes  to  the  groat  Sanskrit  poet;,  like  Valmiki.  Vyaca  umi  h  :n,d.rvi  Mo  i^pn^d  Ns 
appreciation  for  the  Chalukya  king  and  tho  'other,  ’  Abo  *.,ur.*-a  «?n m  putdry  tu  in^gy  in  on® 
of  the  stan/as  In  tho  avatirika,  In  tho  following  utan/a  of  tbo  u>*i  -.ay*,  that  h@ 

had  worshipped  gods  and  hts  guru,  and  piaratd  ihu  ut!<„:unt  mi «;  v.cut.M  umj  Vyasi) 
and  tho  eminent  /wirgs  poets  (like  Kalidasa.  Uharavi,  Utiivh.n.i  and  ft, -km:  4j;d  4f*.u  tin  ■■■• 
mi  poets.  It  may  bo  assumed  that  tho  stan/a  m  a»r  ,*,»?,  «>  amu,  hi.  ,M.d  tnbukui  t  ,  ■. 
poets  may  havo  boon  lost,  if  that  should  be  tiuu,  vm  an?  d*'}.i  vnj  uf  f  u/gtiif,«uief  and 
vital  information,  Along  with  the  name  of  Nannaya,  namm,  uf  na.ru  fa, at*,  u  ih«*i  time 
would  have  come  down  to  us, 


Nevertheless,  we  havo  one  other  name  for  cun;.iijnMt<un  m  trie,  vnn!«r*i,  ib.it  >#t  flfisma  Kavi, 
who  is  credited  with,  among  other  works,  mqhim  a  #/oya  (H  poem 

simultaneously  yielding  two  different  interpretations*  time  the  vkay  ut  Nauu  and  rue  bromen 
and  also  tho  story  of  Dharmaraja  and  his  brothers)  None  of  im  rtlf(p,  *  .,v,„t*w*  except 
some  occasional  stan/as  linked  with  some  alleged  expkeir,  in  he,  cm  n  «  «4*y  to  fix 

.hiS4l?at®  *'th  unquostionable  curacy,  However,  Nnnama.  who  mmunatmi  \hv,  himary  scene 
in  the  15th  century  lists  tour  earner  poets  prosumaWy  a  ui)Imako«-. 

"?  ^ o  horn8 Jnclut,ln9  lhaI  <*  Nennay#  Kernur.  h.,v,  ot  »  Book 

an  nrrS  rolo,rod  10  Bhlma  ^  «  ««m»  sw*4w  (also  n«,UMnj  whenever 

In  Teluou  W^'  h  w  ,hTK  p,0babl6  ,h®'  a  ,0‘*  ,u  “'Wider  Wwn.ik.ivi  nr,  the  tirst  poet 
a  vounner  rnnir,  ^  *  7!f  8<’n*'al  *0#,in0,  however,  is  th,,t  I  III, in, 0,11,.  r.(ii,M  have  Been 

LC T  COnl°mp0ra^  01  Nonna',a  EW"  »  Bhimakavi  wioto  .(.trl.ur, 
lasted,  the  present  position  of  Nannaya  stands  ummaii„a 
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Recent  investigations  revealed  the  association  of  a  work  on  prosody,  Kavijanasrayamu , 
with  the  times  of  Pampa  (around  940),  one  of  the  great  poets  of  Kannada,  and  his  brother. 
The  work  was  greatly  mutilated  with  many  interpolations.  It  was  ascribed  to  Bhima  Kavi 
by  some  later  writers  incorrectly.  Rechana  was  its  author.  It  certainly  preceded  Nannaya’s 
BhSratamu  by  nearly  eight  or  nine  decades.  This  work  on  prosody  again  is  an  indication  of 
literary  activity  before  and  around  that  time. 

Nannaya,  the  Adi  Kavi 

Nannaya,  as  the  first  known  poet,  is  venerated  for  his  multi-faceted  contribution  to  the 
Telugu  language  and  literature.  He  was  a  kula-brahmana  to  the  Chalukya  king,  Rajaraja.  Such 
a  position  may  have  meant  that  he  was  a  sort  of  a  minister  and  counsellor  in  charge  of  the 
religious  functions  of  the  king.  Nannaya  was  a  pious,  upright  and  virtuous  man  with  erudition. 
He  was  a  grammarian  of  note  and  had  to  his  credit  poetic  works  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Telugu. 

His  patron  king  Rajaraja  was  fond  of  the  Mahabharata.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  interest 
in  the  epic  was  that  it  was  the  story  of  the  Pandavas  of  the  lunar  descent,  also  claimed 
by  him.  Rajaraja  was  acquainted  with  the  epic  ‘in  many  languages  and  many  forms’.  He 

requested  Nannaya  to  transcreate  the  epic  in  Telugu  ‘using  his  power  of  intellect  in  a  way  to 

convey  the  real  purport  of  the  epic  as  Sage  Krishna  Dwaipayana  envisaged  it’.  This,  in  all 
probability,  indicates  Rajaraja’s  reaction  to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  epic  while  bringing  it 
out  earlier  in  Kannada  and  Tamil. 

Nannaya  hesitated  to  accept  the  onerous  responsibility.  In  his  view,  the  Mahabharata  was 
a  universal  work  and  Vyasa  was  ‘another  Vishnu’:  he  wrote  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  stood 
as  the  final  word  in  several  aspects  -  as  a  poem,  as  a  code  of  ethics,  as  a  treatise  on 

meta-physics,  as  a  compendium  of  epics  and  so  on,  interpreted  according  to  the  light  of  the 

reader  who  approached  it.  It  was  like  an  ocean  with  unfathomable  depths.  No  one  could 
venture  to  cross  it,  even  the  Lord  of  Knowledge. 

Yet,  it  was  the  king’s  request.  Moreover,  he  was  such  a  noble  king  of  unparallelled  virtue; 
especially,  one  who  was  dispersing  the  ‘mist  of  evils  of  the  Kali  Age’.  Nannaya  accepted 
the  challenge  in  all  humility,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  royal  command  and  the  benign 
co-operation  of  the  assembly  of  scholars.  Narayana  Bhattu,  a  classmate  of  his  in  younger 
days,  was  by  then  a  renowned  scholar  and  poet  in  eight  languages.  He  stood  by  Nannaya  in 
this  lofty  task  like  ‘Lord  Krishna  who  did  so  by  Arjuna  in  the  terrifying  war  of  Mahabharata’, 

This  is  the  information  provided  by  the  avat&rika  of  Nannaya’s  Bh&ratamu,  Nannaya  did 
not  discuss  how  poetry  in  general  should  be  as  many  later  poets  did.  He  described  himself 
in  third  person  and  in  it  he  implied  the  norms  he  valued  most 

Nannaya  Bhattu,  a  treasure  house  of  various  good  sayings  resplendent  with  brilliant  and  tasteful  meaning  ( nunaru  - 
cirariha  sukti  nidhi),  set  out  to  produce  the  Mahabharata  Samhita  in  Tenugu  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  way  that  discerning  poets  with  insight  appreciate  the  meaning  or  pmport  diligently  and  gracefully 
unfurled  by  the  narration  of  episodes  (prasanna  kathakalitartha  yukti),  while  others  admire  the  undying  beauty 
of  the  (sound  of)  letters  ( ak$ara  ramyata). 
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These  three  aspects  of  his  poetry  bavo  boon  studied  by  scholars  m  detail  t  he  expressions 
Nannaya  used  yield  more  than  one  interpretation;  still,  it  can  bo  broadly  taken  that  Nannaya 
had  referred  to  the  two  basic  ingredients  of  a  poem  moaning  and  sound  between  which 
he  apparently  attached  greater  significance  to  meaning, 

Nannaya  is  greatly  admired  for  the  smooth  flow  of  his  stanza;,  and  j.onnnty  of  Ns  diction, 
Alliteration,  usage  of  long  vowels,  sibilants  and  nasals  and  preference  to  gemmation  in  clusters 
of  consonants  are  some  of  the  devices  through  which  fie  achieved  ’.onmity  Ihu  following 
stanza  in  which  Udanka  adores  and  entreats  Aclt  Smtm,  bears  proof  of  th.*. 

Balm  vana  fwhjnththi  kuta  pamita  pumtt  uir,i%  WMuaft* 
xahita  mahti  nuthf  bluiru  nutptmi  xafmrtt  phanidt  ththt  dm 
xaha  tarn  mitrtikm  fukdhi  ith'tkt  tkyuka  4<m.i  v,/imr  urv 
yahipati  dmhkrtarthtku  dmmnutu  maku  bhtutnmt  dmmkf 

Nannaya  had  blended  the  Sanskrit  and  the  lelugu  word*,  haimoN.wu-Jy  to  enrich  the 
resonant  quality  of  his  poem. 

The  part  which  Nannaya  dealt  with  contained  a  number  of  an.n.dutm,  not  rt.mttiy  connected 
with  the  central  action  of  the  MahUhh&mtii  story,  Some  of  thorn  ,im  mlaNd  to  the  fornfathers 
of  the  Pandavas  and  other  casual  characters,  wliilo  some  other.  iiiustmte  a  punupi**  or  a  norm 
or  provide  a  contextual  backdrop.  Nannaya  adopted  several  techniques  to  nnmtN  them.  Th® 
narration  is  always  smooth  and  crisp,  The  anecdotes  are  treated  with  an  uncommon  brevity, 
Yet,  nowhere  did  he  sacrifice  the  significance  of  the  anecdotes  Me  wm.  very  selective  in  his 
choice  of  words  and  expressions  which  tie  impregnated  with  hidden  depth*,  of  meaning,  it 
was  left  to  the  ’discerning  poets’  of  eminence,  as  fie  himself  bad  eoasaqini  tu  in*?  watiitikt, 
to  appreciate  the  graceful  manifestation  of  those  episodes 

The  episode  of  Sisupaia  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Nann.p-as  cum.wmmute  artistry, 
The  Sanskrit  epic  narrates  the  event  as  a  chronicle  dues  it  dom,  out  alien  .pi  to  «*«piuit  the 
theme  to  bostow  an  aesthetic  experience  on  its  renders  Nnonnya's  intent  was  tu  make  a 
kivya  out  of  an  itihisa,  Ho  was  out  to  highlight  the  human  drama  and  <  un.-uy  i.ugr  VyatpTs 
purport  more  effectively. 

Sisupala’s  rivalry  was  with  Krishna.  But,  he  rose  against  tire  banrtayas  th»»y  phone  to 
offer  the  highest  honour  to  Krishna  at  the  Mimm  sacrifice  It  was  f!h«\hma  who  suggested 
the  name  of  Krishna  for  worship.  So,  ho  was  sour  with  BNshma  N'.upnla  vi.nutrf  Ns  protest  • 
not  when  Krishna's  name  was  proposed  but  only  after  tie  wan  worshipped  H,n  intention  was  to 
disgrace  Krishna,  Sisupaia  pointed  out  the  more  deserving  people,  according  to  him.  present 
there  and  expressed  his  disapproval  to  the  selection  of  Kristina  fur  bin  tumour  fawipalii's  tot 
In  the  original  is  very  elaborate.  Nannaya  cut  it  down  Nr.upaU  m  t?m  tuJugu  version  says 
to  Bhlshma  ;  "If  you  cannot  help  eulogizing  some  one  w  the  oin-i.  wtg  nut  pmiso  Kama, 
(and)  Salya?"  ‘Kama  Salya*  implies  'what  pocks  the  ear  hko  a  pikN  and  so  unwntcome. 

Sisupala’s  rudeness  was  unbearable  and  Shima  rose  up  to  dm»s  wmi  Nm  Hhtusma  pacified 
him  and  told  him  how  Sisupaia*®  death  was  to  be  only  m  the  hands  of  Krishna  Krishna,  than, 
related  that  he  had  given  his  word  to  Sisupaki's  mustier  and  that  he  would  ignore  11  hundred 
offences  of  Sisupaia.  He  proceeded  to  list  out  the  major  offnnom,  keeping  to  the  end  th© 

fact  that  Sisupaia  stoic  the  wife  of  Babhry  amj  nwdu  hot  fun  i^ao  aj!h 
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As  Krishna  anticipated,  Sisupala  reacted  to  it  and  in  a  querulous  tone  asked  him:  “Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  while  you  have  yourself  abducted  the  girl  promised  to  me?” 

The  key  point  on  which  Sisupala  developed  hostility  towards  Krishna  had  come  out. 
Krishna  did  not  speak  any  further.  Nannaya  concludes  the  episode  saying  that  the  disc  of 
Krishna  appeared  and  cut  off  Sisupala’s  head  as  the  assembly  of  kings  looked  on  bewildered. 
By  omitting  unnecessary  details  and  ordering  the  essentials  to  logically  heighten  the  impact, 
Nannaya  turned  out  an  impressive  story  from  the  material  the  original  gave  him. 

There  are  also  occasions  when  he  added  new  significance  and  depth  to  the  original 
narration.  A  fine  example  of  this  is  also  available  in  the  same  episode. 

Sisupala’s  protest  and  others’  resentment  generated  heat  in  the  assembly  gathered  at  the 
sacrifice.  Armies  belonging  to  both  sides  were  alerted  and  it  appeared  that  the  situation  might 
go  out  of  hand  any  moment.  Naturally,  Dharmaraja  was  perturbed;  he  rushed  to  Bhishma  and 
asked  him  to  somehow  pacify  the  belligerent  parties.  The  Telugu  Mahabharatamu  put  into 
Dharmaraja  s  words  a  simile  not  found  in  the  original.  The  armies,  as  described  by  him,  were 
like  oceans  at  the  time  of  the  annhilation  of  the  universe  ( daruna  ksaya  kila  sagaramu  lapu). 

Bhishma  assured  him  that  nothing  would  or  could  go  wrong.  “Who  can  cause  any 
interruption  to  your  sacrifice  while  the  lord  of  sacrifice,  the  performer  and  one  who  receives  and 
bestows  the  good  result  of  the  sacrifice,  one  of  unassailable  valour,  one  who  has  vanquished 
daityas,  Narayana,  is  protecting  it?” 

Krishna  s  concern  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  fact  that  he  vanquished  even  daityas  should 
generally  be  enough  to  assure  Dharmaja.  But,  in  estimating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
Dharmaja  compared  the  belligerent  armies  to  the  surging  oceans  during  ksaya  kala.  And 
Nannaya  made  Bhishma  meet  that  point  too  in  referring  to  Krishna  as  Narayana.  Lord  Vishnu 
lies  on  water  (n&ram)  and  so  is  known  as  Narayana.  When  the  entire  creation  is  wiped  off 
at  the  ksaya  k&fa,  He  floats  on  the  deluge  on  a  banyan  leaf  assuming  the  form  of  a  baby. 
Bhishma,  thus  implied,  that  the  situation,  which  was  disturbing  Dharmaja,  was  in  fact  favourable 
to  Krishna.  Such  Is  Nannaya’s  diction,  chosen  carefully  to  suggest  the  depth  of  the  meaning. 

Nannaya  laid  down  norms  for  absorbing  Sanskritic  elements  in  lexical  items,  compound 
formation,  prosody  and  poetics.  He  also  refined  the  native  element.  In  short,  he  laid  strong 
foundations  for  poetry  in  Telugu.  The  word  he  used  in  describing  his  narrative  technique, 
prasanna,  is  significant.  This  word  has  a  religious  connotation  and  implies  the  grace  of  the 
god  bestowed  upon  a  devotee  according  to  the  extent  of  his  sincere  devotion.  Thus  the 
devotee’s  realisation  of  the  divine  grace  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  devotion.  Nannaya 
seems  to  have  extended  the  same  analogy  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  his  poem.  Thus,  it 
is  for  the  reader  to  realize  and  to  reach  the  extent  of  prasannata.  Nannaya’s  poetry  can  be 
realised  only  when  a  reader  approaches  it  with  necessry  devotion.  No  surprise,  therefore,  if 
his  so  exquiste  a  work  had  pushed  earlier  or  contemporary  poetry  into  insignificance. 
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A  few  more  works  are  escribed  «o  Nanneya  but  they  canm  ft  t >*;  . i< ?f  >!ud  m.  hr,  Similarly 
there  are  popular  stories  linking  him  as  a  contemporary  of  pwut:;  torn  Arthmvmiu  Thoy  too 
lack  credibility.  Disputes  apart,  Pavuluri  M.tllana  c»  the  ni>#f  knnwn  author  M.tllmia  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  His  Sara  Samr/m/w  (UuUtmu,  a  work  on  mathematics  in 
verse,  is  based  on  the  Ganlta  sirs  samgmhmi  of  Mahavirauturya.  a  -Jam  (.<,ho!m  of  the  Oth 
century.  It  is  noteworthy  that  along  with  iitemtum  of  high  order.  w'.imthf.o  tommum  also  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  writers  at  such  an  early  stage 

Nannichoda  and  the  Desi  Concept 

In  literature,  the  next  important  figure  was  the  royal  poof,  Naumr  ho;j.»  «■,  aiio.uty  said,  no 
one  mentioned  him  or  his  work  until  Ns  poem  Hutn'm  .VimhNn  .tmu  wm.  pubiiMimi  m  1910. 
Heated  debates  omorgod  to  unravel  the  mystery  :,umo,;ti<Hvj  Nm  Mmi.iva lis  liamnkn&hna 
Kavi  claimed  that  his  date  was  around  i'WO.  wNto  oitim*.  pa  .N-d  fnm  m«.  u*n  rnh  century. 
Recently,  it  was  oven  claimed  that  no  such  pm;!  uvm  .in  l  ?>'.<?  in<*  pom  m,d  his  poem 

were  Manavalli’s  own  creation. 

However,  he  will  be  considered  hero  as  a  pout  u?  th»*  nm  u  Hi  i*miu»v.  m,  r.  generally 
accepted.  Nannichoda's  Kumra  SumMwkmu  v,  an  fmm  m*w*m!  aspects. 

Nannichoda  recorded  his  thoughts  on  and  r.imnepts  m!  puntry  and  i».\  giMi.i***.  tn  in*,  nmUmka 
of  his  work.  The  words  he  used  in  the  context.  Mm  m/mpi.  dm,;,  or.fu  k.mUf,  firm  tmwju, 
guclha  vastu  maya  kavyamu  had  generated  debate;,  about  Hwi  purport,  but  mmam  open 
for  further  deliberation, 

From  the  context  in  which  he  first  employed  IN-  irio;u  ami  H  r  pmtnd  earlier) 

efisi  stands  for  poetry  in  the  regional  lanquagm,  a*,  ojg.oM-d  t«-  polity  m  tN-  universal* 

(or  extra-regional)  language,  Sanskrit  But,  l.uw  on.  bnuu-  v.  j- it;  a  both  tM&i 
and  m&rga  should  bo  titel  Inod  (tftin  min/unMt  &>vi.vr,u:  Iff*,  pmfMps  led  to  the 

separation  of  a  class  of  writers  within  the  i/k.m  (tNugm  m,o  a«u«»  immer  to  the 

Sanskritic  tradition  also  came  to  be  regarded  ni.  m/mpi  p-  ,»a*.  mn-i  n  m.»y  tm  posited  that 
Nannichoda  was  happy  that  dtlm'  potstiy  war*  biumihnd  by  bojm.tj.i  und  rmnoaya  Nit  %VM  held 
that  the  latter  had  not  d&Wlsed  the  Sansknttt;  ittomunt  to  'mV'.f.u  boo  Ann  mi,  n*»  pot  out  to 
achieve  it, 

Nannichoda's  dictum  thus  tod  the  bum  poets  (Ahn  « mm  tu  m*  m.rnpvm  m,  bmva  poets)  to 
declare  that  they  preferred  j&nu  Urnugu,  as  Banska!  w.r,  uw?  in**  of  ti m  common 
people.  Though  a  clear  interpretation  of  /arm  hmuyu  is  if  may  bn  taken  as  to 

mean  a  clearly  comprehensible  form  of  the  language  umh-rvi-K^  py  p.-wpi«  4!  large.  This 
expression  seems  to  have  prompted  n  furthm  kJ.m,  at  a  nm,  n  i.o-i  %u<^,  *T  'purity*  of' 
language  resulting  in  acea  Tanugu  poetry,  mi  expunn.nnf  !«,t 

Nannichoda's  vastu  kavita  and  gu$tw  vanui  ktvtu*  am  1*1, n,  r>  sm  aj «  wntu’.iug  He  compared 
a  good  poefn  with  a  painting,  a  diamond,  an  ntophant  mm  inn  mm*  i4  a  ntartoiman  He 
elaborately  dealt  with  several  structural  elements  ttwt  r;,nmbii a  }.-•  .-»nn  an  description 

of  eighteen  (a$t$cfa&a)  items  (a  grove  of  trees,  spun  hi  wmm,  tw  i*h?  bun  and  the  Moon, 
city,  seasons,  etc).  He  also  said  that  a  poem  should  t»t  pndm  t  m  ,pi  ttm  ton  t '  'mas,  nine 
rasas ,  and  thirty  six  a/sm  k&rm, 
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Nannichoda  not  only  embellished  his  narrative  with  apt  use  of  several  figures  of  speech 
related  both  to  the  meaning  and  sound  but  also  introduced  some  samples  of  garbha  kavita 
and  citra  kavita.  In  garbha  kavita,  a  metrical  stanza  is  composed  so  as  to  contain  in  itself  one 
or  more  other  stanzas  either  in  the  same  metre  or  another.  Citra  Kavita  comprises  a  variety  of 
feats.  One  such  feat  that  Nannichoda  performed  was  repeating  the  first  two  lines,  of  a  stanza 
as  the  next  two  lines  also  of  a  four-line  stanza,  with  altogether  a  different  purport  achieved 
through  slesa  (pun).  He  also  made  use  of  bandha  kavita,  which  consists  of  repeating  certain 

syllables  in  fixed  positions  so  as  to  fit  in  a  pictorial  representation  such  as  a  serpent,  wheel, 
etc.  ’  ’ 


NAGABANDHAM 


karnnul  mahehal  bhuritarasaral  sukhapradai  kdmakalasam 
haral  bhavarogadarana!  surasuravandya  sanraduhkhadu 
starakamaldvihara!  himadhdmasamastaga!  somadeva!  vi 
staritaramadayarasayuta!  yurulabdhi  vibhavanamaya  .  (C-10.  Poem-84) 
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Even  in  such  gimmicks,  Nannichoda  displayed  an  amazing  poetic  skill  and  as  such,  they 
do  not  mar  the  readers’  enjoyment  of  the  poem. 

Nannichoda’s  approach  to  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  departure  from  that  of  Nannaya. 
Bh&ratamu  was  an  epic  running  into  eighteen  books  *  a  very  long  poom.  Nannichoda  preferred 
to  take  up  a  well-knit  story  with  many  episodes  but  closely  related,  Nannaya  enriched  the 
epic  with  his  innate  gift  of  poetic  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  Nannichoda  was  attempting  to 
embellish  his  subject  with  all  the  prescribed  features  of  poesy.  Vasty  kavitu  may  bo  viewed  In 
the  light  of  the  difference  in  their  approaches. 

Nannichoda  initiated  several  traditions  which  stayed  in  fashion  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  until  the  modern  times.  His  stylo  of  treating  a  subject  came  to  bo  known  in  later 
centuries  as  prabandha  style.  As  Nannichoda  and  his  poom  were  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
Errana  (14th  century)  was  accredited  as  the  originator  of  the  prabandha  stylo  and  so,  was 
called  Prabandha  PammQ&wam, 
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KumSra  Sambhavamu  reveals  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  both  Kannada  and  Tamil 
literary  and  social  traditions.  Nannaya  wrote  from  Vengi  n&du,  the  area  around  the  river 
Godavari  and  Nannichoda  from  Paka  n&du  around  the  river  Penna.  This  explains  Nannichoda’s 
diction  which  included  Tamil  and  Kannada  words  and  expressions.  He  also  followed  the  Tamil 
tradition  in  writing  about  the  birth  of  Lord  Ganesa  When  Sati,  consort  of  Siva,  was  fascinated 
by  the  erotic  play  of  elephants,  both  Siva  and  Sati  took  the  form  of  elephants.  Elephant-faced 
Ganesa  was  born  to  them. 

Nannichoda  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  Siva.  He  followed  the  tradition  of  seeking  the  god 
in  his  guru.  Jangama  Mallikarjuna,  his  guru,  was  described  by  him  as  a  scholar  and  sage; 
nay,  very  Siva  himself.  Nannichoda  dedicated  his  work  to  him.  Yet,  he  cannot  be  classified 
as  a  Vira  Saiva.  The  Saivaite  movement  was  yet  to  intensify  into  Vira  Saivism. 

Saiva  Poets  :  the  Desi  Movement 

Between  1050  and  1180,  three  great  Saiva  devotee-scholars  -  Sripati  (c. 1060- 1135), 
Manchena  (c.t  100-1 180)  and  Mallikarjuna  (c.l  100-1 180)  -  flourished  and  created  a  firm  base  for 
Saivism  in  the  Andhra  region.  A  number  of  anecdotes  regarding  the  miracles  they  were  said 
to  have  performed  are  recorded  in  the  Saivaite  literature.  Nannichoda  was  a  contemporary  of 
all  these  great  preceptors. 

Mallikarjuna  Pandita,  who  was  popular  as  Panditaradhya,  was  an  author  of  repute  in 
Sanskrit  as  well  as  Telugu.  His  Siva  Tattva  Saramu  illustrates  the  tenets  of  Saivism,  propounded 
with  devotional  emotion.  The  available  text  has  nearly  five  hundred  unitary  stanzas  in  a  native 
metre,  kandamu.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  Sataka  literature  in  Telugu,  which  gained 
immense  popularity  in  course  of  time. 

Mallikarjuna  was  a  great  scholar.  In  postulating  the  tenets  of  his  coveted  faith,  he  advanced 
strong  and  forceful  arguments  dismissing  other  faiths.  This  was  an  intellectual  and  scholastic 
feat.  It  is  surprising  as  to  how  he  had  skillfully  manipulated  the  native  metre  in  bodily  inserting 
long  quotations  from  the  Vedic  lore. 

Vasumati  citramu  jita  tit- 

ta  sambhava 'm  karmana  na  tapasd  na  japair- 

na  samadhi  bhir’  avyaya  nl 

asadr&a  bhaktikini  prfyuda  nagudu  Hanoi 

Panditaradhya  in  Andhra  and  Basaveswara  in  Karnataka  were  contemporaries.  They  led 
two  schools  of  Saivism  -  Aradhya  Saivism  and  Vira  Saivism  respectively.  Both  the  schools 
preach  ardent  devotion  to  Siva  as  the  supreme.  A  devotee  shall,  on  initiation,  wear  the  iinga 
symbol  guarding  it,  throughout,  with  his  life.  Siva  is  static  and  the  devotee  the  walking  (cam) 
Siva  or  Jangama .  A  devotee  should  not  be  questioned  and  whatever  he  does  is  right.  Both  the 
schools  share  many  more  tenets  of  code.  However,  the  basic  difference  is  that  Vira  Saivism 
did  not  accept  the  Vedic  rites  and  the  caste  divisions  in  society,  whereas  Aradhya  Saivism 
did  not  disregard  the  caste  system  or  the  Vedic  rites.  Panditaradhya  had  a  great  regard  for 
Basaveswara  but  still,  he  expressed  his  differences  with  the  latter:  "I  cannot  dissociate  with 
brahminhood,  nor  can  I  desist  from  my  attachment  with  bhakti". 
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Somanatha 


'  "  :  '  ■  "J  ihf 

The  biographies  of  both  thnso  great  tioui.-,  .-..a.-  ANtvn  ».v  !%,!}.„?,►:  m 

ctwipada  (couplet)  metro.  Soman, Hf.a'%  turn,  bad  taw,  a  p<a..i  „t  .  ■  ‘  L  ** 

phenomenon  by  himself.  Ho  wan  an  nulnni  and  /.Minn*,  h>\h>*vi  ,,t  (Wt***!  * 

a  scholar.  Pootic  skills  worn  »»m1u  t«,  him  m,?  dndn„u..,j  ,c  m-.  j„.s 

comprehensive  literary  base  for  h,r,  Ufh  with  a  m'.v.mmarv  .*<*,»!  *  ‘ 

genres  Itko  Purinam.  Cimtm .  li/nl.vyaw,  Wda  vlram,  Hr  a 

and  Kannada.  ,f  *  *J"n5WJ1 

Somanatha,  as  a  Tolugu  poet,  m  thiHiy  it  Vuu*mmm  , 

asaveswara)  and  Pandrtmdhyu  Crnttatw  (I  ,?n  H  M.iiiik.wp,.*,,  Hand,!,.  ho,  ;,«i«Wten  « 
subjects  was  in  itself  a  departure  tmm  the  mupting  tradihun  >.,f  .  n.  4  kl,  _ 
as  the  base.  Whereas  earner  p,w?ts  had  »,«  a  vnHy  mU  rlZlZ 

native)  for  narration,  Somanatha  itolod  „„  a  %*,<*«  »mu,  u.h-  ^  " 

aganst  using  Sanskrit  diction  and  n*prw,«;»iN  on  the  pira  p,.t*  !fl4l  ..•  •  •  .. 

and  universally  comprehensible,  Me  the  h  ,**.„,*  . . ,  . 

Z* ToZr,  T ,h0  *  •»’  *■ . . 

ones  1°  !,“*  . . .  m.,, 

ones  but  to  regard  them  as  on  par  with  the  vod.H  p 

Nannicho^  W<  a  pnnm  itn  ilm  lMh,% >A  tliUtlh  huda  -^Uhu*}  mum  mm, 

attempt  Of  ait  th«  vi  0  m  f®u  lM,J  **>  he  itfiw  jmh  ' ■  . . ..  .  . 

anatpirtha  racana)  °hQvmii  ^  ^  hHJh'r,!  W,‘’UH 

hoping  to  share  it  with  his  readers.  Secondly,  L  M  m  ,  lt  ""  ^ 

passion  for  dramatic  presentation.  Thirdly,  as  hi  wr«  all  L  ls  ^  IL  t  ^ 

not  connoisseurs  only,  Somanatha  adopted  and  b.enctod  L  ttu  L «  1  .  t  11  mm  ? 

prominent  elements  of  folklore  of  which  mpntikon  *  jne  **  ’  WW 

Somanatha  also  authored  VrqMUpa  Sahtkutm  m  :• ,  ...  tmii  in  ^ 

efrain:  basavi,  basavi,  basavtl,  vrs6dhiu&  rim  trioio  (  *’ 4  "* 

the  intensity  o(  his  emotion,  in  ^  1  T'‘ 

referenoe  to  Baseve  cropped  up  and  ho  became  JuluWo  '  ’  ' 

Is  liasava  a  mere  devotee? 

The  very  Lord  appeared  i«  ,he 
As  Hawivtt  took  Wrth  on  the  «ttth 
Can  it  be  said  he  is  a  mortal? 

If  Siv«,  there,  is  formless 
Basava,  here,  move*  in  a  form, 

When  Siva  himself  take*  » form 

fktsava  becomes  a  &amqa 
Indistinguishable  from  Him. 
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When  Siva  gets  distinguished  as  a  Sarana 
Basava  serves  him  as  a  devotee. 

If  the  Lord  himself  appears  as  a  devotee 
Basava  becomes  his  servant. 

Lord  knows  Basava  and 
Basava  knows  the  Lord. 

One  may  attain  in  succession 
Salokya,  samlpya  and  sarupya 
And  finally  the  sayujya  state; 

But  can  he  ever  become  Lord  Basava? 

In  Basava  Purartamu,  Somanatha  compiled  anecdotes  about  numerous  devotees  of  the 
by-gone  age  and  also  of  Basaveswara’s  times.  Each  one  was  a  type  by  himself  or  herself 
-  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  learned  and  illiterate.  Somanatha  had  brought  out  their 
divine  love  for  Siva  in  all  its  subtlety.  For  example,  there  was  Bezza  Mahadevi,  who  felt  sad 
that  Siva  had  no  mother  and  volunteered  to  take  that  place.  Somanatha  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  furnishing  a  detailed  account  of  her  anguish.  She  says  to  herself: 

Strange  that  Siva  had  all  but  a  mother! 

Without  a  mother,  how  could  he  be  born! 

Alas!  perhaps  she  was  dead  and  gone. 

Was  I  not  put  to  a  great  distress 
On  account  of  the  loss  of  my  dear  mother? 

Would  his  mother,  if  alive, 

Allow  him  to  become  an  ascetic? 

Would  his  mother,  if  alive 
Allow  him  to  drink  poison? 

Would  his  mother,  if  alive 
Allow  him  to  wear  hides? 

Would  a  mother  ever  permit  him 
To  wear  serpents  as  ornaments? 

Would  a  mother  ever  permit  him 
To  cover  his  body  with  ashes? 

Would  a  mother  let  her  son  beg? 

Would  a  mother  let  her  son  live  in  a  grave-yard? 

He  came  to  all  this  because  he  was  motherless. 

A  mother  would  have  breast-fed  and  served 
Milk  and  butter,  watching  his  appetite. 

When  he  grew  so  high  without  a  mother 
Would  he  not  have  grown  greater 
If  he  had  his  mother? 

She  would  have  cared  for  him 
Through  marriage,  festival  and  festivities. 

Though  a  male  child,  he  still  needs  a  mother. 

Well,  I  shall  be  his  mother  and  care  for  him. 
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Mj  tJir  Anfflwjg 

Thus  Somanatha  attempted  to  elaborate  the  fenlmqn  of  hi:.  character,  m  fyii  and  dramatise 
the  episodes.  Though  he  knew  the  virtue  of  swgqeMive  style,  tin  mvjdrd  to  mo  expheat^ 
In  descriptions  too,  ho  followed  a  similar  method  Umcnbinq  a  morning  m,  brought  in  ^ 
crowing  of  a  cock.  As  he  described 

T!tc?  early  uni.  Mjirnnf  in  r%r  ^ 

Sttiwl  up  fn  full  rtp.tusr, 

ll  flu  firm!  n\  mi  in  thr  0*mml 
Anil  %ircfilsrtl  sfvl!  c%trmhn%  mu  Ht* 

Il  Mrrivhni  n%  link  mu!  miih  tn  hr,$k 

AdjwMrit  flir  frMhrn  «*n  rnhrt  M*fr# 

tin  Mnro*n  ft  uml  cutmtoy,  ?h  rx<  * 
fl  I*  m  Aril  ujt  f*t  I  hr  ^it  r*  ntul  *<*f*oi  hit.koh  Am 


longer  folk  narrative  songs  contain  several  ibmu>n  *,uch  as  mpnt.tum  »,i  a  burden  ut  ef| 
refrain  and  repetition  of  syntactic  patterns  and  snatches  of  lines  Mr:t»  wm,r.  dMt.nK  wt 
life  also  assume  importance  in  graphic  picturication  Curiam  tunur,.  an  item  a,  dm, embed  in 
several  different  ways  for  reinforcement,  ComanathaK  work*,  abound  .n  r,u.,h  lUmurn, 

As  already  stated,  Palkunki  Somannthad;  time  find  not  been  Min*,iu\!vidy  determined  &a® 
to  trace  the  literary  trends  of  the  period  Orm  cm  find  some  ..ommun  tm%  tm\*m 

Somanatha  and  Tikkana  {c,UUO0D),  the  poof  who  mswnmd  the  unliriicbed  piojec?  of  Uannayt. 
Skill  of  dramatisation  of  incidents,  uno  of  current  native  da, Stun,  mpmv.iom,  mil  syntactic 
patterns  and  unveiling  of  human  emotions  in  foil  are  common  to  bum  uf  mem  Ceneluswt 

evidence  of  the  chronological  sequence  of  these  two  poet*,  w,«  pmbuMy  make  mm  of  them 
indebted  to  the  other. 

Tikkam*  :  an  Approach  of  Synth***!* 

Nannayas  project  of  rendering  the  MiMtM/m  into  luiuqu  mm.unnd  untmivhed  fer  nesilv 
two  centuries  until  Tikkana  took  it  up,  rite  task  required  eiudiimn,  p.mt.t  ability.  knowtodg*  d 
philosophical  subjects,  and  above  all,  confidence,  tt  was  also  delayed  m  q.(.  4ppioach 

to  Irterature  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  intervening  pW.,«J.  Ukk*m  undertook  H 
work  by  his  own  volition. 


Tikkana's  was  a  unique  personality,  a  rare  combination  ot  rrUraurdmary  abilities.  Comm® 
rom  an  ancient  family  of  renowned  scholars,  fie  inherited  m  full  om  leauunrg  and  tradtuortk 
admiirf  uf  Qf^hdfather  Mantri  (minister)  Qhaskara  was  an  erudite  cchoiar,  poet  and 
commandlrftf  m8  ^  was  a  *«*  scholar  of  Vedc  lore  fUmtya  and  8 

kino  of  thft  rAni  6  a~'  Tikkana  himsoif*  as  !h<*  minister  of  Munummiiddhl,  a  Chodi 
all  its  aROArt^^T^r0  PreSOnt  N°l,0f0,  had  ,h®  opportunity  of  studymg  human  nature  in 
lost  his  kinodom  )nVUr9  hlS  know,od9e  oi  ^smnmMo  to  practical  was  When  his 

f  Tlkkana  5,01  Nm  r~d  «»  help  of  the 

peror,  Ganapatideva,  whom  he  impressed  with  his  scholarship 
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It  was  Tikkana’s  ideal  of  service  to  the  people  that  impelled  him  to  take  up  the  translation 
of  the  Mahabharata.  His  aim  was  to  spread  the  wisdom  of  the  epic  among  the  Telugus  and 
thus  make  them  joyous  (andhravali  modamum  boraya).  Tikkana’s  mddam  is  not  much  farther 
away  from  Nannaya’s  jagaddhitam  (general  well-being),  the  former  being  a  derivative  feature 
of  the  latter.  In  rendering  the  Sanskrit  epic  into  Telugu,  Tikkana  followed  Nannaya’s  formula 
of  editing  the  original  in  order  to  make  a  kavya  out  of  an  itihasa. 

Before  taking  up  the  Mahabharatamu ,  Tikkana  wrote  Nirvacanottara  Ramayan  amu  in  verse, 
avoiding  prose  altogether  as  against  the  campu  style  of  using  both  verse  and  prose.  Why 
he  selected  the  Uttara  Ramayan  am  story  leaving  the  Purva  Ramayan  am  is  not  clear.  The 
story  of  Rama,  a  dhirddatta  nayaka,  is  interesting  whichever  part  of  it  is  chosen’  was  his 
statement.  He  made  it  a  kivya-prabandha  in  the, .foot-prints  of  great  poets  like  Kalidasa.  In  it, 
he  furnished  his  views  on  writing  poetry. 

Tikkana  did  not  attempt  to  define  a  poem  in  technical  words  as  Nannichoda  did.  He  was 
more  interested  in  the  features  of  language  and  narration.  He  was  particular  about  words 
being  purposeful  to  carry  the  intended  meaning  as  breeze  carrying  fragrance.  The  diction 
and  expressions,  even  though  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  should  suit  the  genius  of  the  native 
language.  He  cautioned  that  archaic  words  should  not  be  used. 

While  composing  Uttara  Ramayanamu,  he  introduced  himself  as  proficient  in  silpa  (technique) 

which  involved  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nuances  in  both  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  poetic 
works. 

Tikkana  rendered  the  Mahabharata  into  Telugu  in  his  later  age.  He  had  a  very  great 
regard  for  Vyasa  and  his  work:  Vyasa’s  poetic  fervour  merited  praise  from  scholars.  He  was 
a  sage  respected  by  sages.  He  wrote  the  Mahabharata,  a  Veda  committed  to  transcription, 
to  bring  in  dharmadwaita  sthiti  and  with  commitment  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  world  His 
Mahabharata  is  an  authority  that  helps  to  settle  contradictions  when  they  arise  among  the 
Vedas,  Smrtis  and  numerous  Puranas. 

Lord  Hariharanatha,  to  whom  Tikkana  dedicated  his  Mahabharata ,  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  and  told  him  :  ‘Mahabharata,  the  fifth  Veda  composed  by  Vyasa,  deserves  the  highest 
regard.  Keeping  in  view  its  greatness,  transcreate  it  in  Telugu  with  wholesome  devotion.  The 
task  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  tree  of  puruqartha'.  Tikkana  entreated  the  Lord  to  bestow  on 
him  freedom  from  the  cycle  of  births  and  deaths.  And  the  Lord  told  him:  ‘I  give  to  you  the 
light  that  will  enable  you  to  find  the  way  of  escaping  from  birth,  death  and  other  impurities.’ 
This  account  found  in  his  avatarika  clearly  shows  Tikkana’s  regard  for  Mahabhirata  and  the 
spiritual  mood  in  which  he  set  out  to  transcreate  it. 

In  taking  up  the  Mahabharata,  Tikkana  had  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  Vyasa,  whom  he 
enshrined  as  the  ideal  preceptor,  educator  and  reformer.  When  he  set  about  the  task  social 
conditions  also  necessitated  his  effort.  Vira  Saivism,  Vaishnavism  and  Dwaitism  were  creating 
confusion  and  disharmony  among  people.  Sanity  became  the  first  casualty  under  over-jealous 
sectarianism  and  the  society  was  being  torn  asunder  in  different  directions. 
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The  battle  of  Palnadu  <c.  1 1 75)  between  brothers  for  the  possession  of  a  region,  very 
much  resembling  the  Bharata  war,  was  in  essence  an  outcome  of  the  intolerance  between 
the  Saivaite  and  Vaishnavite  factions.  The  battle  loft  many  sour  wounds  on  the  land  and  the 
people. 

So  Tikkana  revived  and  rejuvenated  the  concept  of  Hnrihara.  the  oneness  of  Siva  and 
Vishnu.  It  was  an  ancient  concept  but  Tikkana  gave  it  a  now  orientation  of  uhhintmla 
(inseparability)  and  sampumata  (complomontarinoss). 

Kim  usti  mdki  kimu  kamdibhum  vd 
Pamkriydyam  buhu  mamuM-  twain  ? 

Kim  kdlakutah  kimu  vii  vuMuiu  start  vam 
Tuva  .swtuitt  \ Haiti  prabhd  mb. 

'Tell  me  O  lord,  whii  h  is  your  jm'Icn'iHu, 

The  garland  «>{  hottes  nr  kuustubha,  die  dnow  jrwrT’ 

Which  did  you  find  ro<*»c  taMy, 

Haliihala  pni.vnn  or  the  brea-a  milk  <*l  YumhI.i  " 


Tikkana  thus  made  Marihara  the  symbol  of  the  ithmmrfwMn  Htluti  he  visualised 

Tikkana  promoted  a  similar  unifying  and  balanced  approach  in  hi:,  poetry  ,»l*,o  Hu  was 
recognisod  as  Ubhaya  Kavi-mitrn,  a  friend  of  both  Sanskrit  and  fulugu  poets  for,  and 

ct§&  poets).  He  demonstrated  in  his  MahAhlmMmw  how  element:;  of  both  the  languages 
could  bo  blended  to  produce  the  best  results,  fikkarm  also  deserve:;  the  gratitude  of  the 
Telugu  people  for  keeping  alive  the  powerful  diction,  idiom  and  syntactic  e*pies:.ion  of  the 
living  language  of  the  time  incorporating  them  into  his  poetic  work 

Though  Nannaya's  style  was  chiefly  narrative,  he  also  made  use  of  descriptive  and  dramatic 
stylos  as  occasion  demanded.  Tikkana  perfected  the  dramatic  style.  This  ho  d,d  through 
infusing  tho  utterances  of  his  characters  with  deep  emotional  and  near  to  life  conversational 

ones,  ©  alto  took  car©  to  paint  tho  foaturos  and  of  he*  dt;tr«i<;Uue;  in  action. 

The  servico  rendered  by  Tikkana  to  tho  language  and  the  soeio  cultural  life  of  the  Telugu 
and  is  of  the  greatest  value.  But  for  him,  perhaps,  the  entire  Telugu  vocabulary,  idiom  and 

mLtr?  *K  C  %nta*  wou,d  hava  boon  l08t  Ho  succeeded  in  elevating  the  language  as  a 

medium  for  the  profoundest  poetical  and  philosophical  thought. 

Narratives  :  A  New  Itaditfon 


^rrt:  and  WOfkS  0f  SOm°  °tNsr  ***•  of  tha  «mo  down  to  us.  Ketana 

P  a". ,  8  prd80  work  Da&akum&ra  Carltram  a®  a  campy  kivya  in  Telugu,  for  which  he 

e  .  ^  0  ^aV?  Dandi  *  Tbi8  was  tbe  fir8t  attempt  to  render  directly  into  Telugu 

hi»  pu-ktttu  #  8  8  dedicated  to  Tikkana,  Apart  from  closely  following  Tikkana  In 

vora^T  „d!'ai'0d  and  olo^lou,,  Poo-plotufo  ot  Tikkana  in  his  (Jod, calory 

ZZ  ’m***a'uWami  '»  «»  «“«<»<  grammar  in  Talugu.  cocffliod  in  1«0 

tIiZ  r  .  drm,rm  “***  ln  T#luflu-  Vlalnintiw^mu.  It  was  a 

“9  g  h*  commentary  by  Vigjnanoswara,  MMkfrl,  on  ths  Yig/nyavalkya  Smfti, 
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Markandeya  Puranamu  was  brought  out  into  Telugu  around  1320  by  Marana,  who  appears 
to  be  a  direct  disciple  of  Tikkana.  His  work  paved  the  way  for  a  number  of  independent  poetic 
works,  later,  with  themes  drawn  from  it.  For  example,  Gaurana,  Sankara  Kavi  and  Vira  Sarabha 
Kavi  took  up  the  story  of  Hariscandra  from  this  Purana,  while  that  of  Kuvalayaswa  was  chosen 
by  China  Narayana  Nayaka.  The  most  popular  of  the  Prabandhas,  Manu  Caritramu  (short 
for  Swardcisa  Manu  Sambhavamu)  of  Allasani  Peddana  also  is  based  on  an  episode  from 
this  Purana.  Marana  dedicated  his  work  to  Gannaya,  a  military  commander  of  the  Kakatiya 
kings.  Manchana  composed  a  prabandha  in  four  cantos  entitled  Keyurabahu  Caritramu  and 
dedicated  it  to  Nanduri  Gundaya,  a  minister  of  a  Velanati  Choda  king. 

Thus,  a  tradition  of  writing  narratives  (with  a  central  story  drawn  from  a  Purana)  has 
come  into  vogue.  Such  narrative  poems  also  incorporated  several  tales,  short  stories  and 
fables  casually  connected  with  the  main  story.  While  Dasakumara  Caritramu  contained  tales 
of  adventure,  Keyurabahu  Caritramu  abounded  in  moral  stories. 

Yathavakkula  Annamayya  was  a  devotee-poet  who  composed  what  he  called  a  stotramu 
(eulogy),  popularly  known  as  Sarveswara  Saiakamu  (1242).  It  extols  the  grace  of  Siva.  A 
legend  says  that  Annamayya  sat  near  a  stream  and  dropped  each  of  the  palm  leaves  on 
which  he  recorded  a  stanza  into  its  course.  He  vowed  that  a  leaf  which  ran  against  the 
current  alone  would  be  accepted  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  work.  And  if  a  leaf  failed  to  do  so, 
he  would  set  out  to  behead  himself.  When  a  particular  leaf  failed  to  go  up  the  stream  he  got 
ready  to  behead  himself.  A  cowherd  came  running  to  him  and  offered  a  leaf  that  he  found 
running  up-stream.  Annamayya  found  on  it  an  alternate  verse!  However,  the  original  verse 
which  was  also  retained,  contained  a  beautiful  idea: 

Flowers  on  trees  change  into  fruit  of  the  respective  types 

But  O,  Siva!  when  the  same  flowers  are  offered  at  your  feet 

A  surprise!  they  beget  horses,  precious  stones  and  camphor 

And  besides,  jewelry  and  jewel  -  like  damsels,  my  Lord! 

Probably  this  poem  was  rejected  as  it  smacked  of  mundane  largess  and  the  replacing 
verse  corrected  the  tendency,  just  to  say:  ‘One,  who  places  a  flower  at  your  feet  but  once, 
would  escape  from  the  need  to  have  a  rebirth.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  one  who  worships 
you  regularly  would  eventually  merge  with  you?’ 

Early  Ramayanas 

Two  versions  of  Ram&yana  appeared  around  this  period.  Both  of  them  were  bogged 
down  in  controversy  about  their  authorship.  Gona  Buddha  Reddi  (Purva  Ramdyanamu;  latter 
half  of  the  13th  c.)  and  his  sons  Kacha  Bhupati  and  Vitthala  Raju  (Uttara  Ramiyanamu;  late 
3th  c.  or  early  14th  c.)  composed  the  Rimiyana  in  the  dwipada  metre.  This  Rimayana  is 
popularly  referred  to  as  Ranganitha  Ramayanamu.  The  authors  might  have  been  inspired  by 
Palkuriki  Somanatha,  who  had  popularised  the  dwipada  metre  through  his  works  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  selection  of  the  metre  in  turn  popularised  the  stories  of  the  Saiva  devotees. 
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It  is  customary  to  refer  to  a  particular  Rim&yana  version  by  the  name  of  its  author.  How 
came  that  the  name  of  a  ‘Ranganatha’  was  associated  with  this?  Several  lator-day  poets  and 
scholars  had  cited  one  Ranganatha  as  the  author  of  this  work  against  the  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  Buddha  Reddi  and  his  sons.  Usually,  poets  pay  tributes  to  earlier  poets  in  the 
avatirikas  of  their  works.  It  is  significant  that  Buddha  Reddi  and  his  sons  were  no«  mentioned 
by  later  poets,  whereas  Ranganatha’s  name  figured  in  such  references. 

There  was  a  Chakrapani  Ranganatha  around  that  time.  Ho  was  a  Vnishrmvtto  and  is 
believed  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Palkuriki  Somanatha.  Ho  was  later  converted  into  Saivism. 
Another  Ranganatha,  probably  a  different  one  from  Cakrapani  Ranganatha.  was  mentioned  by 
some  poets  belonging  to  the  14th  century  and  later.  Even  the  modem  scholars  am  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  who  the  roal  author  of  this  version  of  Mmtiyuna  was, 

Whoever  be  the  author,  Rangan&tha  Ramdyanamu  became  very  popular,  specially  in  the 
Rayalaseema  area.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  stories  of  the  Mahhbhdmta  and  the 
Rim&yana  were  known  widely  even  before  they  wore  treated  by  poets  in  the  regional  language. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mahibhirata,  Nannaya  had  used  terms  like  'Kavvadi*  (for  Arjuna)  and 
•Vadamudi’  (for  Bhima),  which  cannot  be  explained  except  that  they  were  already  m  vogue, 
probably  in  the  folk  tradition.  Similarly,  RanganMm  R&mAyanamu  had  moon  led  a  few  episodes 
not  found  in  the  original.  For  example,  Manthara  resorts  to  create  obstacles  to  the  crowning 
ceremony  of  Rama  because  ‘Rama  in  his  childhood  injured  her  in  the  log  while  practising 
archery'.  Lakshmana  was  commissioned  to  give  protection  to  fiita,  when  Mama  had  left  after 
the  golden  deer.  Believing  that  Rama  was  in  trouble,  Site  urged  lakshmana  to  find  Inin  out 
and  help  him.  Lakshmana  before  ho  left,  'drew  seven  lines  circumscribing  the  cottage  and 
pronounced  that  the  head  of  any  one  who  ventured  to  cross  them  and  tried  to  r.omu  in  would 
break  into  pieces'.  There  are  numerous  items  introduced  in  the  Yudiiha  Kdtuja  as  well  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original.  Ranganatha  R&mdyanwmt  depicted  Mama  as  a  godly 
person  against  Valmiki’s  depiction  of  him  as  an  ideal  man. 

Another  Rimiyana  of  the  period  (late  13th  c.)  was  in  campu  style  and  was  composed  by 
several  authors:  Hulakki  Bhaskara  (Aranyo  Kan  da  and  Yuddha  Rftnda),  tin*  sun.  Mallrkaguna 
Bhattu  (Bila,  KisklndhS  and  Sundara)  and  Kumara  Rudradeva  (AyddhyA  RCtmiu}  Bhaskara 
could  not  complete  the  Yuddha  KAn  a  and  so  Ayyalarya  completed  it  some  four  or  five  decades 
later.  This  total  campO  version  came  to  be  popularly  called  tthdukata  RAnhlyatutmu  and  Is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hulakki  Bhaskara,  the  yuntotmost  of  the  authors. 
However,  another  view  was  advocated  by  some  scholars  that  Bhaskara  mfumid  to  hero  could 
have  been  Tikkana’s  grandfather,  Mantri  Bhaskara,  whoso  poetic  abilities  warn  praised  fey 
his  grandson.  While  some  held  the  view  that  parts  of  Mantri  Bhaskara1  r;  (iamdyunwnu  wore 
damaged  and  lost  and  hence  Hulakki  Bhaskara  and  others  trad  to  till  in  the  gaps,  it  tom  were 
others  who  proposed  that  the  original  version  was  short  and  brief  and  that  the  later  writers 
took  it  as  the  basis  and  expanded  it. 
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Bh&skara  R&m&yanamu  which  has  gained  respectability  as  a  weli-dono  work,  also  contains 
some  episodes  not  found  in  Valmiki’s  work  Just  as  Ranganitha  RSmtiyanamu  does,  but  is 
closer  to  the  Sanskrit  version  than  the  other. 


Completion  of  the  Mahabharata  Project 


A  poet  of  eminence  who  followed  Tikkana  was  Errana  also  known  as  Erra  Progada  (Progada 
means  a  minister.  A  section  of  the  Brahmins,  who  generally  chose  to  enter  public  life  as 
ministers  and  administrators  and  occasionally  officers  of  army  oarnod  the  epithets  •  mrttyu, 
mantri,  pregad  a  etc.,  even  though  every  one  of  them  did  not  hold  such  posts).  Errana  was 
in  the  court  of  Prolaya  Vemareddi,  who  ruled  between  1324  and  1343. 

In  reviving  the  Mah&bhdrata  project,  Tikkana  left  out  the  remaining  part  of  the  Arariyn  fuuva 
that  Nannaya  himself  did  not  complete.  Why  Tikkana  did  so  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Errana  completed  the  part  but  in  the  namo  of  Nannaya.  Although  it  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Mah&bh&ratamu  in  its  entirety,  Errana  is  admired  as  tho  man  who  brought  the  project  to 
its  conclusion  and  is  highly  regarded  as  one  of  the  trinity  of  poets  (kavi  trayumu).  I  tie  styles 
of  Nannaya  and  Tikkana  are  remarkably  individualistic.  Errana,  very  diligently,  bridged  the  two 
sections,  displaying  a  fine  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  Besides,  tie  adapter!  into 
Tetugu  the  Harivamta,  which  is  considered  an  appendix  to  tho  Mutmh&mhi  (a  ktukt  pt tmrntj 
thus  bringing  the  project  to  fruition.  He  also  wrote  Nrsimtm  PurQnamu  and  MtMymwiu 
The  latter  work,  however,  was  lost. 


rranas  poetic  style  is  descriptive  and,  on  tho  wholo,  sobor.  As  a  dovotou  ot  !;,v;t.  t,„ 
was  nown  as  Sambhudasa'  and  tor  his  descriptive  style  ho  oarnod  tho  title  •Ptabamlhn 
arameswara .  In  Harlvamtamu,  Errana  followed  an  established  tradition  o I  altorlnt)  tho  orlflmal 

Z°Z I0""  ™ed!  and  'aS,eS-  Ha  om"tod  ,h0  °P|sodos  °<  Hamsa  and  Dibhaka  and  „t 
While  ho 'r-ar>ri  ra  yumna'  He  also  al,erod  lh8  ordor  ot  narration  ot  some  othor  opisortus 
othlr  nles  T  T®.  PartS  °f  the  0,iSinal'  h°  add0Cl  °'ab0ra,°  t*0J’cr'i1ti°ns  at  sumo 

tl^^l  rT  aPMnamu  is  not  in  ,acl  a  m Thu 

^  '°  1  &rana  C"°d  "  33  3  ■pU,ana  ka,ha' 
besides  tClto™  Is Vr,  rrVT  I*  W°rk  'nClUd<,d  'SUCh  IWn9S  08  h0  hoa,a  ,rom 

Nrisimha  swaml  a,  Ah  m  Brahminda  Purinam.  There  is  a  fames  r.hrino  „t 

in  that  incarnation  In  h  s'IT’k  l  Pl*°*  Wh0™  L°rd  Wsh°U  was  suPP°s«d  'o  have  appeitrori 

and  al  “  add  d  a  ^  ***  *" 

teatgre  of  a  amalapuZa)  8lSnl«canco  of  Ahobilam  as  a  place  ot 

His  farne lest^on1  sisinqie'lvork  tha^tHI  C°n,°mp0rary  01  &rana  and  a  Po«  ol  hit,!,  ,„uor. 
doubt  .hat  he  may  have  composed  the  former  part  o.  the  Harlvamiamu  also. 


Hr.fnty  .hiiI  (  nliuir  n(  (hr  Amlhrai 
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Nachana  Somanatha  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  Tikkana  and  was  successful  in  capturing 
his  style  Somanatha  wanted  the  public  to  associate  his  work  itawumuumu  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Mah&bh&ratamu  of  Tikkana.  Somanatha  described  himself  as  iinaf^rma  umwMna 
cakravarti  (an  emperor  in  delineating  the  rasa)  and  navim  guna  wnAtlht  (a  master  of  novel 

features  -  of  poesy). 

Somanatha  may  have  intended  samv/cMna  (arrangement  and  ordering)  also  as  a  distinct 
virtue  In  the  Uttara  Harivamsamu,  he  narrated  six  select  tales  depicting  Krishna's  greatness 
and  achievements  such  as  his  victory  over  and  elimination  of  Monikas., ra.  of  Hamaa  and 
Dibhaka  and  of  Paundraka  Vasudova.  Thus  ho  sot  out  a  now  course  lint, I  then  the  practice 
was  to  adapt  an  original  text  from  Sanskrit  with  suitable  alterations,  What  Nad, ana  Somanatha 
did  was  to  select  some  episodes  from  tho  original  source  and  to  treat  the  particular  episodes 
as  units  for  adaptation.  He  may  have  used  tho  word  mmnthAnu  to  signify  this  this  was  a 
departure  from  the  established  practice.  Later  poets  found  tins  pattern  useful,  flnnatha,  for 
example,  composed  his  HaravMsatm  In  this  pattern.  Many  other  prints  later  on  picked  up 
one  or  two  episodes  from  the  Sanskrit  texts  and  made  them  into  poetic  works 

A  Typical  Work 

Around  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  there  appeared  a  small  tint  a  typical  work, 
Sasyinandamu ,  in  225  stanzas,  it  recorded  information  valuable  for  cultivators  It  pointed  out 
several  tests  to  predict  the  rainfall,  crop-yield  etc.,  in  the  ensuing  year  'if  astrologers  like  to 
know  the  probable  rain-fall  during  the  coming  year,*  a  stan/a  says,  lot  them,  un  the  full  moon 
day  of  the  Pushya  (lunar  month),  place  a  measure  of  cotton  wool  uncovered  and  exposed 
to  the  dew.  If  at  the  following  dawn,  the  cotton  wool  (soaked  tn  dew)  yield-,  on  sgueo/ing 
a  thin  stream,  know  that  there  would  bo  no  fear  of  drought  during  the  rainy  season  If  ft 
yields  only  a  few  drops,  It  will  be  a  season  with  below  average  ram  if  the  cotton  wool  is  not 
properly  soaked  there  would  not  be  any  rain'.  (This  was  verified  and  found  tm*u  Hus  work 
is  also  interesting  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  The  author.  Donayamatya.  had  also  been 
credited  with  another  work,  SamlOkMmyamu,  now  extinct, 

Some  other  note-worthy  poots  of  the  period  wore;  Madiki  Smguna,  who  authored  Padm 
Pur&n&ttara  Khancfamu,  the  tenth  ‘skandha*  of  the  BthigomUmm,  Jnftnu  V'ljrayfa  Hftmftymmnj, 
and  Sakata  NJti Sammatamu,  a  compilation  of  poems  from  the  works  of  several  pouts  illustrating 
ethical  norms  and  Vinnakota  Peddana  who  produced  K&vy&kink&m  CutfAmuni,  a  treatise  It 
verse  on  aesthetics,  grammar  and  prosody. 

Srinatha,  a  Colossus 

The  15th  century  saw  the  emergence  of  Srinatha,  one  of  the  greutent  of  the  Tolugu  poets 
who  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  Ho  was  as  erudite  m  Tikkana  and 
created  as  much  an  impact  on  the  society  as  Tikkana  did  in  his  times. 

Speaking  of  Srinatha’s  profound  scholarship,  Ouggana,  a  younger  contemporary  and  a 
disciple,  stated: 
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“Srinatha  wrote  Kasi  Khan d am u,  Nal§dhamu,  etc.,  revealing  his  skill  and  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Sauraseni  and  other  languages,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  MahSthhishya 
of  Patanjali,  his  deep  scholarship  of  the  Nyaya  as  dealt  with  by  Akshapada,  Kanada,  Pakshila 
and  others,  his  deep  learning  in  the  Srutis,  Puranas,  Agamas,  Smritis  and  Samkhya  and  his 
delightful  and  continuous  exposure  to  the  vast  literature  of  the  earlier  pools". 

In  addition,  he  was  a  'born  poet'.  According  to  his  own  statement,  Srinatha  commenced 
writing  at  a  tender  age.  However,  Maruttarat  Caritra  and  Sdlivihana  Sapta&ati  which  he 
composed  as  a  teenager  have  not  survived. 


For  over  two  decades  Srinatha  was  in  the  court  of  Kondavidu  as  VidyhdhMd  and 
was  close  to  the  ruler,  Peda  Komati  Verna.  In  the  prime  of  his  youth,  he  translated  Sri 
Marsha’s  NaishadhJya  Caritam  as  £rng&ra  Nai$dhamu  Into  Toiugu  and  dedicated  it  to  Marnidi 
Singanamatya,  minister  in  the  Reddi  kingdom  of  Kondavidu.  Tho  Sanskrit  original  is  one  of 
the  toughest  works  and  poses  problems  in  translation.  Translation  of  a  K&vya  is  comparatively 
a  more  difficult  job  than  translating  or  transcreating  an  ttihasa.  In  the  case  of  an  itihma.  the 
original  can  be  regarded  as  a  source  for  material  and  thought,  whilo  in  tho  case  of  a  Kiivyn,  tho 
aesthetic  elegance  and  the  poetic  sensibilities  of  the  original  poet  and  his  stylo  also  demand 
the  attention  of  the  translator.  Thus,  Srinatha  set  a  new  trend  in  poetic  translation.  Of  course, 
he  took  some  liberties  to  drop  or  set  right  the  ‘inappropriate’  items  and  to  improve  upon, 
whereever  possible.  Srinatha  stated  his  own  ideal  of  a  translation  thus  ;  it  should  be  'to  the 
delight  of  the  intellectuals,  following  the  word,  identifying  tho  idea  behind,  keeping  clone  to 
the  objective,  delineating  the  rasa,  taking  care  of  the  alankara,  considering  propriety,  dropping 
the  improprieties  and  in  accordance  with  the  original.’  His  pronouncement  was  accepted  an 
a  model  by  later  poets. 


Srinatha  followed  Nachana  Somanatha  in  composing  Haravll&samu  which  contains  five 
stories,  all  connected  with  Lord  Siva.  They  are;  the  story  of  Siriyaia,  who  offered  tho  flesh  of 
his  only  son  in  a  feast  to  a  Siva  yogi  (Siva  in  disguise);  the  episode  of  Gauri’s  marriage  with 
the  Lord,  the  episode  of  the  Lord’s  spree  in  the  Oarukavana,  the  episode  of  Siva  swallowing 
the  ‘halahala’  poison  and  the  story  of  ‘Kiratarjuniyamu’. 


After  20  years  of  glorious  and  comfortable  life,  Srinatha  left  Kondavidu  and  moved  about 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  During  this  period,  he  visited  Palnadu.  Many  stray  versos  have 
come  down  in  which  he  reacted  to  the  hardships  of  the  tour.  Palnadu  Is  a  rocky  area  where 
water  is  scarce.  A  rich  one  can  afford  to  wed  sixteen  thousand  damsels.  An  alms-seeker 
as  you  are,  why  do  you  want  two  wives,  O  Siva?  Leave  Ganga,  Parvati  is  enough  for  youi’ 
e  commented.  He  challenged  Siva,  who  swallowed  poison,  to  try  and  swallow  one  single 
morsel  of  cooked  millet,  the  staple  food  of  the  area.  Nevertheless,  he  was  impressed  with 

Al8l°/iC  St017  °f  th®  battle  of  Pa,nadu  which  ambled  in  many  ways  tho  epic  war  of  the 

JL*iihdrata'  He  narrated  th®  8tory  in  9rippihg  dwipada  metre,  it  was  immediately  popular 
with  the  masses  and  generations  of  folk  singers  have  been  rendering  it  eversince. 
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His  Paln&ti  Vira  Caritra  reveals  his  socio-political  awaronnss  regarding  war  and  peace, 
servitude  and  freedom.  In  it  an  emissary  of  Brahma  Nayudu.  sent  to  the  opposing  faction, 
stated  the  ideas  in  clear  terms;  ‘War  disrupts  the  lives  of  the  individuals  and  the  functioning 
of  the  state.  Anarchy  leads  to  disaster.  Agriculture  and  similar  professions  witter  resulting  in 
economic  crisis.  This  leads  to  servitude  which  robs  one  of  his  honour  and  prm.tigtv  It  mates 
him  look  silly  as  a  bull  with  a  nose  ring  which  has  no  option  but  to  obey  every  command'. 

Around  this  time,  he  helped  Vallabha  Rayudu,  perhaps  a  friend  of  the  younger  years,  to 
translate  a  play  from  Sanskrit,  Prim&bhir&mam  under  the  title  Ktidubhihtnumnt 

Srinatha  visited  Vldyanagaram  rulod  by  Fraudha  Devaraya  and  there,  defeated  m  argument 
an  eminent  scholar  of  the  time,  Dindima  Bhattu.  Devaraya  bather!  him  in  gold  coins  In 
recognition  of  his  achievement  ( Kanakabhisakamu J.  Diridtma  Bhattu  Miuendered  to  him  his 
title  ‘Kavi  Sarvabhauma’  (Emperor  of  pools).  Srinatha  also  visited  Hajar.halam  (Haohakonda) 
ruled  by  Sarvagjna  Singa,  himself  an  erudite  scholar. 

He  later  settled  in  the  court  of  Virabhadra  Reddi  of  Rajahmundry.  His  entry  into  the 
court  would  not  have  been  smooth  in  view  of  the  earlier  differences  between  the  Reddi 
kings  of  Kondavidu  and  Rajahmundry.  Srinatha  wrote  liblnmkh,n)dmnu  describing  the  grace 
of  Bhimeswara,  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Daksharama  temple.  Ho  dedicated  this  work  to 
Annaya,  Virabhadra  Reddi’s  minister.  Later,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Majuhrnuntfry,  h* 
wrote  Kiiikharrdamu,  extolling  the  greatness  of  Kara.  Srinatha  drew  he,  material  for  both 
these  works  mainly  from  the  Skinda  Purinam, 

The  chronology  of  the  main  events  of  Srinatha*  life  and  hr,  works  am  often  debated. 
However,  Srinatha  took  an  active  part  In  the  power  politics  and  conflict!*  nf  hm  time  and 
wandered  around  the  Tolugu  speaking  area  as  fluctuations  in  his  fortunes  dictated  Hn  was  i 
staunch  patriot  and  admirer  of  his  land,  language  and  people,  in  Ins,  nitumkhmimm  he 
celebrated  the  Telugu  land.  It  was  in  this  work  that  he  proposed  ancl  introduced  an  idea,  f#f 
ahead  of  his  times,  that  the  land  really  belonged  to  the  god  and  that  the  rulnu,  enjoy  ruling  it 
under  His  pleasure. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  kingdom  of  Rajahmundry  fell  and  the  land  was  overrun  by 
the  Odhra  kings.  Srinatha,  who  lived  like  a  prince,  had  to  eke  out  his  livelihood  elsewhere. 
Around  this  time  he  wrote  a  poem  Sivaritrl  M&h&tmyamu  in  5  cantos,  Ho  took  on  lease  some 
land  for  cultivation  but  suffered  losses  due  to  natural  calamities.  For  the  civil  offence  of  not 
paying  the  agreed  lease  amount,  he  was  subjected  to  harsh  punishments  Brinatha  recorded 
his  experiences  and  feelings  in  two  versos.  Ho  was  made  to  stand  facing  the  Dun  In  public 
with  an  iron  chain  around  his  neck.  He  was  manacled.  A  heavy  stone  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder.  Even,  then  he  did  not  loso  his  usual  dignity  and  self-esteem. 

Virarcddi  slept  in  Lord  Visweswara  of  Kasi; 

which  noble  king  now  gives  me  the  precious  clothes? 

Rayarahutta  went  away  to  meet  the  divine  Rambha; 

whom  shall  I  ask  now  for  musk? 
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Vissana  mantri  left  for  the  heaven; 

with  whom  shall  I  now  dine  from  golden  plates? 

The  Mailaru  king  departed  for  the  Kailasa  mountain, 
who  will  now  meet  my  daily  allowance? 

Bhaskara  had  much  earlier  gone  to  the  divine  presence. 
Realising  the  difficulty  of  living  in  this  ksli  age, 

Srinatha  sets  out  to  reach  the  city  of  gods 

As  BrihaspatJ*  the  divine  poet*  experiences  a  chill  in  his  heart, 


Srinatha  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  had  blazed  a  new  trail  in  Talucfu  literature  Hu 

was  the  first  to  bring  into  Telugu  a  Sanskrit  K&vya  and  for  the  purpose  created  a  now  style 
which  combined  erudition  with  aesthetic  sensibility.  Though  there  had  been  equally  groat  puats 
earlier,  they  could  only  be  seen  in  tho  background  of  their  poetry,  in  the  case  of  f»r irtalf oi.  h;s 
personality  dominated  his  poetic  works,  his  way  of  expression  being  strikingly  mdtvidu.ilisti*, 
He  gave  a  new  depth  to  the  metrical  structures  and  used  them  to  yield  greater  appeal  ?m*« 
to  the  title  he  won,  he  livod  like  an  emperor  of  poets  and,  in  tils  bold  voice,  we  hoar  a  royal 
independence  free  from  inhibitions  of  any  typo.  In  him,  wo  find  a  practical  man,  a  staum.h 
devotee  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  land,  people  and  language.  Ho  had  a  robust  zest  for  !if«» 
Potana  :  the  Bhakti  Movement 

Bammora  Potana  (15th  c.),  probably  a  younger  contemporary  of  firinatha,  is  another  of 
the  great  Tolugu  pools.  Potana  rendered  a  largo  part  of  tho  SiUmntimgwn fa  urn.  f Mingo 
He  was  as  pious  a  dovotoo  as  was  a  groat  poet.  Ho  expressed  b.s  happiness  that  Nannaya, 
Tikkana  and  others  have  loft  BfMgamtu  to  his  own  share,  thereby  providing  turn  with  an 
opportunity  to  attain  mukti.  Potana**  tMgvvam  gained  immense  popularity  among  alt  the 
classes  and  sections  of  pooplo  including  tho  illiterate,  tho  mason  for  its  pouplanty  is  that 
Potana’s  versos  display  a  rare  musical  quality  combining  sonority  and  rhytnm  in  fact  thm,. 
used  to  be  a  tradition  of  singing  thorn  to  tho  accompaniment  of  percussion  innlruments.  i*,, 
klrtans.  His  amazing  alliterations  add  to  tho  musicality  of  his;  versos 

Hlititulit  lutthiufu  ntmmhi 

l‘ri  i and  at  pvndh  wtlr  prthu  yutui  mmt  utm 

(Mum  bhitizmfMm 

Si  urn  mukha  kium  vtpta  m  khmhvim. 


out  Ih»,°w!US  b";ndl"9  01  Sanskril  arld  <ml  "“Os  also  ho  rtoucod  tort,  It  w,„, 
out  that  Nannaya  s  pootry  was  sonorous  and  musical.  Yet,  thythm  rial  not  to,,,,  . . ,,,,, 

Of  1C  Potana  s  pootry  Is  dominated  by  rhythm.  Ho  usod  tho  same  . . .  OI, 

,hom  a  ,o[°  ***"<»  ■«<»  ^  o<  won.,,. 

Ho  also  <m'P|0',od  r"Cl,US  “  I'M, 

examnln  k  h'  ,°  ”a  U,°  °*  th0  incWom  hu  was  tosenbinjj,  [."specially  nuiit,„,iu„  t,„ 
MoXm  to  lhnCOn,rUOUS,  US°  mmm  m°'r0  «**  «***»«*  OWVIU.  ih 

.  0  show  th0  rapl  a,lon,|0h  and  immodlato  rosportso  with  which  Vishnu  h.tut,.,,,.,,  .  . 
rescue  Gajendra  imambht  -  an  olophant).  ,d . 
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Two  dearly  distinct  stylos  oro  '■onn  rr,  "  '  .  "'"t*"** 

episodes  is  mostly  done  in  a  2^  'TT .  « 

contains  largo  tracts  of  philosophical  and  ’J  ^  **  . . «»  «Pfc  also 

P"’“  °r  •*  -y  much  r„MmWl)  £  .  "**  - . .  «  soda 

Potana  was  a  groat  devotee,  biriblv  emnr.n.v,!  , 

There  are  several  unfounded  anecdotes  error,!  ZZ !  'f  7  01  HHakli. 

as  his  brother-in-law.  Potana  lived  the  simple  Jjf„  l,,,k,"tl  h»"  wth  Shnath,, 

patronage.  He  dodicatod  his  Bhtgmimu  to  l  ord  »*•  «">*•  to  royal 

******  11,0  «*>  Honours  "om  royal  courts  rh„  ,  W'  *wi  W  a 

story  value.  Potana  became  a  porsonfc.ri,,,,,  T  m  V*  ******  *•**« 

accept  royal  patronage.  Those  stories,  poitMyii,,,  . . """K'ly  U:mpu,cl  h™  to 

h,s  image  as  a  virtuous  pool.  forth, :ir  rmhancod 

Potana  doscribod  himsoll  as  Suhaia  ponton 

rendering  the  ode  into  Tolugu.  ho  WtiU  nuquiiocr.  in 

and  altering  tho  original.  Som„  *  th0  ada,ti<  lr  ,  !’  ’”S 

For  example,  in  the  episode  of  Vamona,  Suk™,  7  "*  eha“'m"  """  >'**'«*'* 

o  tho  request  ol  Vamana.  Ball  roplios:  'is  it  not  mvYT'  concede 

a  hair,  the  body,  lotus  feet,  cheeks  and  the  br<Ji  TT  """ 

Un  &  my  pa,m?  Can  a  kingdom  be  an  all  timn  om  "  ,°n  **  <WW0  ,H,y*  itself 

ouer?  Those  aro  Potana's  words,  not  found  In  tho  origan'8  "  hU"W’  b“ly  fcom  ''sk  lor 

the  TZZT  °XWnd0d  hlmS°"  «■*<  Snlg  , 

appeared  fll  nn  lbl  *  ‘°  "*  ~  -  1  ZiZ"  T'^  * 

«  as  an  umbrella,  and  then  as  a  °  U  *’  m  succession, 

J  we  in  the  necklace,  an  epaulet,  a  radiant  bncoiot  W°W  °°  <h°  h°,lU‘  m  w'«fw»ont,  a 

and  finally  a  cushion  under  his  foot.  “'0''  "  0m*u™  *•  -  'He  be„,  an  ankle, 

ChavimatkunL  m{timara,!a,mi>  mmma  khwmuu 

P  sodes  of  ‘Rukminl  Kalyanamu*  *n  . 

^a,ned  P°pu'arity  as  irtdepen^rrt  texts'8*1  hTh*'  'P'ah,0Cla  Cha'l,r0mu''  «• 
secular  on  T  °ama  10  'eclted  as  invon  ,  °''0n  "",0'a,#  COuW  >"«»»*•• 

21  A°r  He  18  ra^dad  -  one  oMhe  ll  Ty  “°,5B8  °n  b°,h  ^  -d 

al°nB  wl,h  Tikkana  and  Vemana.  PotalT.r,8  CU"Ural  mem  '°  ,h*  m 

otana  is  the  first  saint-poet  in  Tolugu. 
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Potana  did  not,  somehow,  complete  the  epic  in  Tolugu.  Out  of  the  12  'skandhu:.1.  or 
books,  he  authored  only  eight  (1-4,  7-10).  Of  the  remaining  four,  the  fifth  was  composed  by 
Gangana  and  the  sixth  by  Yerchuri  Singaya.  The  last  two  books,  the  f  1th  and  the  gift, 
were  completed  by  Veligandala  Naraya,  a  disciple  of  Potana.  A  story  that  somehow  gained 
currency  states  that  Sarvajna  Singa,  ruler  of  the  Rachakonda  kingdom  sought  for  himself  the 
dedication  of  Potana's  work.  As  Potana  rofuscd,  the  king  was  angry  and  hurried  the  work  m  a 
ditch.  As  the  four  skandhas  wore  lost  as  a  result,  they  wore  rewritten  by  others,  according  to 
the  story.  Such  nonsense  apart,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Potana  willingly  allowed  tire  others 
to  participate  m  the  huge  project  that  ho  took  upon  himself. 

There  are  two  other  works  ascribed  to  Potana  but  their  authorship  is  hotly  dot  cited,  <  ion  of 
them  is  Bhogim  Dandakamu,  celebrating  a  mistress  of  the  king  fling,  t.  Home  unties  mi.-d  out 
the  possibility  of  Potana  composing  this  work  on  the  basis  of  his  later  image  as  a  saint  poH 
Potana,  in  his  adolescent  ago,  might  have  succumbed  to  the  p mssums  of  the  king 
composing  it.  It  was,  in  that  case,  just  an  indiscretion.  It  need  not  be  ‘amply  mjeoind  as 
untruth  because  it  doost  not  agreo  with  the  imago  fro  gained  later  ?h«  other  work  Vuahtud*., 
Vijayamu  ascribed  to  him  does  not  appear  to  bo  his,  It  could  have  berm  probably  a  work  by 
some  other  Potana.  The  story  goes  to  say  that  Potana  belittled  «,va  in  h.s  Ifh^mtUmu  nod 
hence  wrote  this  work  as  a  recompense, 

Sanskrit  Flays  as  Narratives 

Srlnatha  was  admired  by  many  lata  pools,  who  hold  Ism  a  ,„,w  A 

T"  rmman>  Pina  VMna  <*  Virabha drodo  rhn.,'  . 

C***.*”0*"*  PMtK  W“,k:i  «»"««»»»«»»  .»  11,,^,,. . 

ZTZ7  ./"T «'»«"««'.  Tho  lho.no  of  .ho  to, mo,  ,s  stay 

,  ,  T'“  ”ilh  “,,aln  »*  Matea  ... 

boH , ho  hZ  J  eTmmcmn  "om  * 08  *<*"  “  «  P'^y  »*  ,h„ 

bost  o,  Iho  both.  Warn.  S  mastay  ow,  ..ar.al.on  and  stylo  mada  th.s  „„  alKo.h,,,,,  . . . 

and  sMo  ,h°  p'0,0,<mco  nl  Uw  0°°te  °<  “«*  P«'“>a  <o  adapt  tho  Pub.,,,,,,,., 


thBmZLTTmT  in,,0CUSSin<l  0n  ,h0  human  sitiu  ot  ,h0  chaiactms  «„d 

^,0  sr  1  ,1  h  mP°,a,y  S°C'°'V  *"  °*ampl°‘  ,hls  is  v'"“<  Ka"«>  «■'"*  Ha torn...,,, 

before  she  left  the  hermitage  to  join  her  husband  ; 

Simvifl  kiw  i,n,j  ijiftf 


w;»y  hjvr  my  mimtm  n( 

It  i»  tut  jjtip  jMlf  (>j  ,jw 
Hi  jm«w  imi  my  t»!  thm* 
t.fiifty  Mink  in  I;iw  Name  Oit*  bruk’i  jMjrrtitu, 
f**r  tniuihMuntm)  ikmp 


186  anu  Lnivji  atthi*. 

And  10  rebut  their  charges  conutiiuiei 
ii  more  .severe  fiittli, 

Owse  who  give  away  their  daughter* 
are  only  In  for  disrespect, 


This,  perhaps,  reflects  the  contemporary  situation 

BhZZTZ*  TBr  WOrk  iS  8  T°!u9u  roncierir,3  01  tho  «.tnr.fcMi  pr  Mir.  pntnil  ,r  ,  , 
BhSratamu ,  the  available  text  of  which  is  only  confined  to  the  A'  w  m,  •  u  **  J8‘m 

Mahibhdrata,  Virana’s  poetic  abilities  further  matured  by  the  timu  im  Ml  Z*  i“  °?  ^ 

wh.ch  he  dedicated  to  Saluva  Narasimha  Rnju.  A  number  of  ,1Mo, 

about  the  superhuman  powers  of  Virana.  One  of  them,  to  *i»  i  ’  C’,rcuat,on 

like  this.  The  poet  assured  the  kino  rmu  uA  ,  *  *  »wiwu  iihfituuitmt,  rung 

was  sa.  ,o  &o£TJZ*Z  S C<T "  “T" . . .  . . "*  *  «• 

the  surT*!nT  Tl  r*  °  ni9hl  ***•  ®KM'™  ‘  Z* 

he  surprised  king  askod  him  how  ho  could  complete  „  ,,  '  VWlm 

Van,  was  his  rtni  (mooning  'queen'  as  well  as  L^m  IT,  ,i  . .  M 

offence  at  his  utterance  were  stunned  when,  at  Virana’;,  Wh°  <00k 

fore-arms  decked  with  bracelets,  in  proof,  *  r},JI  ‘  ^’owod  h#r 

SingayTllat  paTof  the"  ^  '"»***  ^ 

and  Var&ha  Purinamu.  They  were  the  firt  of  <•  Wf  wn,u  < •wiMrMynm 

many  such  pairs.'  ^  **  - 

Sanskrit  play  of  the  same  name  by  Kfishnarni'  n  it  tkm  «’  *  U>UH’  wf  im  *‘l,wB0fiCdl 

over  passion  in  achieving  tranquility  AbrtnrtV.'  ,  ’  of  wisdom 

Play  and  the  story  is  built  on  the  modof  o  el  !  ‘  *tt  imuimiU,ui  m  U 

note  that  the  poets  had  sought  to  adapt  a  oluZmiZ  ^  11  ^fin»teant  to 

play.  Virana’s  SrngSira  fS&kuntalam  h-%H \i  f  *  ^  n‘,fM,IVM  ,u,tl  nut  tmnq  it  out  as  a 

and  Singaya  tackled  magnificently  the  two«  J"”’  T"''"''  IM"'y 

a  lucid  way  and  of  adapting  a  play  Into  Iho  na„at,v„ ,  *„T“ '  “  '"’i'"y  '*****  »*"«  “ 

connected  “T^shaThanTiThe  ’’T"*  *  ^  ■*«  -  «**■*. 

hamper  the  quality  of  poetry.  subject  in  such  a  skillful  way  that  it  did  not 

Katha  -  Kavyas 

Popularity  of  KaMkdvyas  was  „ 

attempted  them  in  this  period  (isth  cT  Z™  ^  ^  itum  note- worthy  poofs 

and  Korav.  Gopar  u^LstTn^  ■*?"’**'  C0mmu- 
ndian  emperors,  Mkramarka  and  "***  ^  ,h0  «lu'V  <*  andenl 

Innumerable  tales  were  woven.  Of  these  Jokknr,!’0''""0  tof,0"Ui">'  '“’"'“s  »'<l  around  whom 

a  ar  for  artistic  narration.  Anartamatya  Is  known  terTis  luT  °"f ' *"d  W,m  ,maSlna,ion  snd 

8  UC,^‘  r,{i,ur‘H  descriptions  and  direct 
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and  crisp  narration.  Goparn,,,  has  a  pleasing  stylo.  A  sign, I, cant  point  about  h,  work  „ 

he  incorporated  into  it  many  stan/an  which  propound  nthirii  »,wm,  ‘  ,  ‘  " 

.  .  4  Kfl4jUwnci  fjtritCfil  norms,  t  ffy  took  cam  to  »thri  lit  if 

such  stan/as  were  independent  of  the  element  of  mfmt  nn  ,„h  ^  m 

as  a  b00k  on  ethics  He  h*.n  ■„,«  ,  ,  ,Umat,on  and  couM  f><>  w<npi!od  separately 

as  a  book  on  ethics  Ho  had  also  created  such  occasions  in  his  nan  a  »  J 

ct ihiArt<s  IikA  rxitrnlnnv  1,1  nia  negative  which  dealt  with 

subjects  like  astrology,  palmi,4ry  and  prosody.  Goparaju  described  i.toiarv  -  conn  nt 
time  In  the  avatUnka  of  his  hook  He  eavn  •Whan  **,» ,.  '  °  *  y  '  hl  1 

feet  that  tho  work  is  so,,.  £2,'%  “  /"  . . . . 

Sanskrit  they  say  it  is  harsh  un  thn  "  V'"' 

derivatives  of  Sanskrit  wool;,  itatihhavan)  Do  "not  „  l  *  <!nu<?u  Wr  ui'%  ,lf|d 

again  when  i,  has  a„,,„y  . ^  „  V *  **  """  . . '  . 

his  arrow  at  a  po,„t  Ann,,, . ^  ^  ~  . . 

not  the  second  more  r,Mifn!M  r,rj,|*  n  *  ti  ,  ’  ’  a  ,,f  P,,int  •*- 

appreciate  thr,  V  .  ' V"  T"  . "  "*■  - 

■—*"  - . - . :.r^rr.r:;r7: . ; 

more  welcome  to  dunk  the  n,if,„  »!v  ,  >, ,  y  *  *  ,!  -,lMin  1  ’  11  ,!(il 

1  1  ,,MM  -i  Perce  of  ;.,Kj,ti  cane?' 

r:  ,or  p0U„y  . . . . - 

Bhakti  Movrnioiit 

Bhakti  writ*  not  new  to  it >* •  ,t,.  ,  ,  ,  t  . 

*«*  U,  ,h„  up** . .  . . 

and  tho  63  Nnyan.irs  . J 

more  pronouMcmlly  ttom.m.ith.r.,  ,,  ’  '  '  .'••""/'huvumu 

amotion.  But.  „  was  . . "“**”'*•*  «»'  <*■**  Mm,,,, 

about  half  if', ml  I  ,  ,  t'-Mkh  her., tmn  „  ml?¥WH(f}„j  t;fi4ifnnva  Pnjbhn  t  ,(1i , 

Mho  m:::r:z  ;::i  rr; . . . .  . . -  - . ; . 

»d  religious  . . uZZuLTZ  TT 

as  a  rasa,  y  imau.m,  appeared  fnmttnp  titukh 

it  bocame  the  cti«*f  cuctatiHfr  «jf  t?,, ,  ,.c*  < 

like  literature.  d.a„„,.  ."'ipt,',,,]  . . 

flxporimont  prog,,,. .  ,,  . . 

jLTrt  t  ,n  ^  •***>“*»»:  ..I'a,  «n;z,„  '“,;rvr' 

snapo  of  $amku faint  or  m<4  ?Mm  ,4  Mir,  ,,  ,  uv,nn),i  J,»  «>»* 

^  8on«  «volve,s  min  „n  /  >rV„s  K,m‘  h'wh  *«w»»  lh.* 

music  and  danco.  White  rnpi  JK.„  ,, '  *  ’  * '  ''  “^tnnjtenw  of  fihji.titaic 

^  their  courte,  prone  ,nd  non^.wi; 

^ “  . . -  -  - . -  - . . 
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poesy  showed  visible  signs  of  freedom  by  moving  away  from  thn  pomp  v,t  r;!)w{  ^ , 
the  case  of  Potana.  Though  Doth  Srinafha  and  Potana  folios *;d  ifi*«  -.am.-  mode  of 
their  art,  their  attitudes  towards  life  differed,  While  .Srinafha  wo;,  4  innon  fn,  J(w  JaJ  n 
‘ashta’  diggaja  court-poets  of  Srikrishnadova  Raya,  Potana  war,  0  tnn.h  hr.tnir  m  pmi  J 
Annamayya,  Ramadas,  Tyagaraja  and  others,  8 

The  emergence  of  Potana  and  Annamayya  on  the  wrm.  t>,  p,t  l)lm)|y  m  Jh# 

tradition  was  threatened  by  the  severe  onslaught  of  it, lam.  tin?  miu^m  of  nj;w  ,mmm 
Potana’s  rendering  of  Bh&gavatamu  and  Annamayya's  dovofumoi  lym  ,,1  p.,..^  goVCI  a  l0ucfl 
of  faith  and  devotion  needed  then. 

Annamayya,  the  Father  of  ‘Padn  Kavita’ 

Tallapaka  Annamayya  {1424-1503},  like  Potana.  o.r.s  0  mmarM*.  -4,;;  »,(i 
He  transformed  the  folk-song  Into  an  art  song  and  th,i  naiiim  4, mm  4  ,0^ 
musical  mould.  His  genius  lay  in  the  ram  choice  of  a  genm  *  .him  ,Al  n,„  wwk8bl| 
brevity  that  he  acheivod  In  its  Structure  and  in  the  language  ,  r  th„  h,.,-. h„  rhu,if)  ^  )?J 
medium  of  expression,  The  art-song  which  he  innovated  nnmbno.f  m  4m-?  >jm  dual  functions 
of  poesy  and  music  on  one  hand  and  the  drama  and  ti,f!  »1n,  n  „  ,,n(fW  if  m  % 
comprehensive  three-in-one  art  form  in  which  literature,  miy.tn  and  nnu.t  wm  turn 

Annamayya  s  padam,  in  general,  contain;*  a  two  line  mfimn  At.;-  ?,  the  ifunor*  loffowaj 
by  four-line  stanzas  delineating  the  plot.  Within  the*  frame,  ho  p,m.rmuM  mnmmtMW*  nmm 
variations  depending  upon  the  theme,  plot,  mood,  situation.  .nt«M.  j.um  *,  ,♦  n„*  , » 
he  level  of  discourse.  He  achieved  stylistic  variations  with  ,»  mmab.mio  wr. *>,»',*  mm 
nuances  in  the  language  used,  imagery  he  projected  and  the  <i,,.t„}n  t,«  m  vm 

engaged  the  attention  of  the  masses  from  every  station  of  »  and  *  ,,tw  *,  J*  mZ 

.r"  xzt*  . . ■*  >■*'—-  -  - . . - 

art  Asethe  MtehZl"8  Sa?''T  °'  An"am'w  mt«  '*>«'  ««-•  ***** 

art.  As  the  celebrated  scholar,  Voturi  Pmbhukara  JJ.ictry,  p„tu  rt  .  ■  .  }tKi  mi* 

songs  reached  its  peak  in  the  'kirtam*  n«  \  /  4HMJ  lfl  4 

attained  its  fullest  stature  in  the  *  *  ***** 

‘b'hajana  . *  . . *  ”  "  -  — * 

o<  -* fc,ta  -*•  — 
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Annamayya  is  said  to  have  composed  32,000  songs,  starting  from  his  sixteenth  year,  on 
a  divine  call  and  mission.  This  voluminous  output,  both  in  its  content  and  count,  u.  unique 

and  unparalleled.  If  this  was  in  itself  a  great  feat  achieved  by  Annamayya,  greater  war,  the 

effort  put  in  by  his  son,  Peda  Tirumalayya,  in  getting  all  those  songs  compiled,  analysed  and 
inscribed  on  copper  plates,  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  yoars  ■  a  stupendous  tuck  in 

terms  of  cost,  time  and  energy.  Tallapaka  family  also  gave  the  first  woman  writer  in  fulugu, 

Timmakka,  the  first  wife  of  Annamayya,  who  wrote  Subhadri  Kalyanamu  in  (fwtfHtda  though 
based  on  the  story  of  the  Mahibharata,  this  is  an  original  work  and  has  become  popular  with 
women  folk. 

Annamayya’s  grandson,  China  Tirumalayya  (1495-1553)  did  a  great  service  in  keeping  nln-u 
the  traditional  singing  mode  of  his  grandfather's  padams  and  socialising  the  individual;’, ud 
art-song  by  way  of  group  singing  seeking  divine  blessings  through  service  ami  worship  the  nigh 
the  songs.  This  art-song  flourished  in  the  tempto  environment  for  over  two  centimes  the 
Tallapaka  family  produced  several  talented  writors  in  later  generations  also. 


EARLY  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 
The  Golden  Age 


The  first  half  of  the  16th  century  witnessed  what  is  popularly  described  as  the  golden  .ign 
in  the  history  of  Telugu  literature.  The  credit  for  initiating  it  goes  to  the  colourful  pitmorugn 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Vijayanagara  rulers,  Sri  Krishnadova  Raya,  who  ruled  between  tguu 
and  1530.  He  was  described  as  Sihiff  Samaringan a  Cftkrmatli ,  an  emperor  in  the  twirl  of 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  battle  field.  The  Raya  extended  his  empire  through  eongu.nif. 
and  made  his  capital,  Vijayanagaram,  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  wodd.  where  'tm.ijm  tJf 
diamonds  were  sold  on  the  streets'.  Adventure  and  prosperity  marked  the  life  of  people  m 

general  and  in  particular,  enriched  the  fabric  of  their  cultural  life.  Literature  and  all  other  am, 
reached  new  heights  under  the  Raya. 


Krishnadeva  Raya  was  a  scholar  and  poet  and  a  groat  connlosseur,  Ho  celebrated  the 

festival  of  spring,  vasantfiteavam,  every  year.  Poofs  and  arflsts  thronged 

st'  al.  The  Raya  used  to  tako  poets  along  with  him  oven  during  ins  military  errpmiition-. 
and  found  time  to  enjoy  their  poetry.  Ho  got  constructed  a  court,  named  nt„,v.m„  V,H  , 
where  he  conducted  regular  mootings  of  poets.  Ho  ins, ailed  in  i.  eight  charm  „„„„ 

poets  "  the  mmi  of  'ashta  diggajas’  (the  eight  mythical  elephants  that  boa,  ,h0  ttur.t.r,, 

IxptoTo,  rum™0"3'  S'0ri0S  ^  l09°ndS  haV°  COm°  d°W"  a”0U*  ,h° 
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Tradition  mentions  the  names  of  eight  folugu  or,  ti„,  til(,  , ,,iV. 

Aliasan'  Peddana,  Nandi  Timmana,  Madayagar.  Mniuai.  Dhut^v,  * * y  ** 
Pingali  Surana,  Ramarajabhushanudu  and  Tonal,  H,mukr.f,hrM  Af!hl,.  ()  nm  ’  *  bh^«Ju, 

zztTrr  ~  *»—  - . *  . . z:tvz 

p  els,  Peddana,  Timmana  and  Mallann  ware  «mt>|  n„.  ,„,)M  „  ** 

a  later  work.  Dhurjati  was  In  .ho  court  o.  ,ho  Haya  .  * 

formers  grandson  and  great-grandson  in  ihotr  own  Tu  ,,,,  ,,  'f  »  lay  the 

also  known  as  Bhattumurti,  wore  of  a  later  day.  a,„l<,k1,:.ha,  . . ' '  ’u5l®»' 

ZTZT n°!  r  boon 000  *  *» k,j; . ' v  ir 

“d t dtaians  had  bogn "  . . - . •  t:::: 

Wide  region  in  south  India  and  gave  proto™,,,;,,  ,  .'l!  . . . -«• 

-  rcr:  szzr h' — — ::r: 

the  Teh^r^  Balt’S)  “  ***>  l'"-‘  '  #».  lent* 

languages],  haven't  you  found  thal'rolugu  is  JZ't’77^'  ^  1‘"  '"*» 

•prabandha'.  Both  in  SantkrlUnd  '*"'**  * 

any  type  of  work  of  a  poet  Nevertheless  thr'tmm  •  ™  m,>  ’*  u'rm  ^*1  to 

during  the  early  sixteenth  century  as  a  lenJ*  •»  »»"*  ' '<»»n>uu,n  m  Andhii 

who  (elt  tha,  there  had  boon  a  sub,.;  ^2^"  T  . . . . *  «« 

ever  since  the  earliest  days.  According  to  N,  ,M“ . '  1,1  *** 

Of  those  two  distinct  traditions.  Narmichodi  „«J  Ui^*}  »»tfatort 

with  a  single  focus  and  embellished  it  with  form  i  ?! '*  tuu,*hv*'  *»"  « •'»>!  *i  theme 

of  an  ornamental  style  as  against  the  simolo  ’*  t  ,s  u^wwig 

over-all  mode  of  expression’ Nannlchoda  follows 7  MVl°  *A  ?i»!  m  tmm  and 

individualise  this  style  In  the  following  "conturJ  ”•<*'>»  to  furttw 

Krlshnadeva  Raya  and  the  period  also' came  to  b„  C1^,  !l,a  a9"  * 

Though  the  term  ’Drabandha*  1  H  A,,,/ 

is  not  easy  to  postulate  its  character"^  (w?  ?  mW  u6ed* 1 

essential  features  of  a  prabandha:  ”  °  Wl*  h<nwv,!f-  »«,  blowing  » 


1. 

2. 


The  theme  should  be  confined  to  a  , 

There  should  be  unity  0,  theme  *”***  ^  "** 

A  prabandha  should  include  the  elahtoon  . .  . 

9  l00n  (P"iwntiurt, 
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4.  The  main  rasa  should  be  srngira ;  other  rasas  may  find  place  in  it  an  the  r>cr:,r,nm 
demands. 

5.  A  prabandha  should  be  composed  in  an  ornamental  stylo. 

6.  The  work  should  not  be  a  translation.  It  should  be  original. 

However,  no  prabandha  worth  its  name  is  found  to  possess  all  those  features,  it  if,  true 

that  some  of  the  poetic  works  of  the  earlier  times  display  quite  a  few  of  these  feature;., 
but  still  are  not  regarded  as  prabandhas  in  the  sonsc  that  the  works  of  the  early  .\i*feunfh 

century  are  so  called.  Perhaps,  what  distinguished  the  later  works  to  be  caller!  prubarirthm* 

appears  to  be  that  they  were  ‘original’  works.  It  is  to  be  noted  hero  again  that  the  author,  of 
prabandhas  had,  by  and  large,  depended  on  puranas  for  their  theme:;.  But  in  weaving  the 
fabric  of  narration  out  of  their  source-materials,  they  were  ‘original*. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  early  prabandhas  (composed  by  f  ’oddana,  limmana  and 
Krishnadeva  Raya)  failed  to  incorporate  all  tho  characteristics  of  a  prabandha,  they  went  foil 
of  vigour  and  .achieved  an  excellent  measuro  of  success,  which  war.  not  the  cose  y.ith 
later  prabandhas  that  followed  the  copybook  rules. 

m 

Chronologically  the  first  prabandha  that  appeared  was  /Vm/,1fapa/wra/>amr/  of  Nona, 
Timmana,  also  known  as  Mukku  (meaning  ‘a  noso*)  Timrnana.  How  ho  got  this  niokn.Mue 
not  known,  though  a  traditional  story  is  rolatod  that  Timmana  wrote  a  beautiful  stanza  on  the 
nose  to  earn  that  reputation.  The  stan/a  in  question  happens  to  be  the  translation  uf  a  : 
stanza  and  is  found  not  in  Timmana's  work  but  in  Bamarajatrliushana*:;  traditional  .iu.uumi 
explained  this  stating  that  Ramarajabhushana  was  so  fascinated  by  it  that  he  ‘pun  he*, .nr  it 
from  Timmana. 


Timmana  is  said  to  have  come  to  tho  Raya  accompanying  tho  retinue  of  bis  gu.-en, 
Tirumala  Devi.  The  theme  of  PilrijMpahargmn;  was  drawn  from  Hutmmr,,*  m  km 
Timmana  had  taken  necessary  liberties  in  composing  his  prabandha. 


Sage  Narada  brought  to  the  earth  a  Pirijita  flower  from  heaven  and  presented  it  to  Knshn.t 

When  he  was  with  Rukmini.  Krishna  naturally  had  to  give  It  to  Hukn Narada 

the  great  quahtres  of  tho  flowor  and  mado  an  observation  that  Krishna.  ,n  pm, „ 

Rukmini,  had  shown  his  preference  as  to  whom,  among  his  wives,  h„  regarded  ,h„  lh, 

He  also  said  this  act  would  put  tho  proud  Satyabhama  ,n  her  piece.  When  the  news  was 
earned  to  her,  Satyabhama  entered  her  'chamber  ol  anger',  Krishna  had  Ur  touch 
wi  his  bowed  head  in  order  to  pacify  hor.  She  pushed  his  head  away  w,»,  her  tunt  k„Mhu 

blcZd  KrteZ  2  **  ***'  ^  “*  **  " 

acKyard.  Krishna  had  to  wage  a  war  against  Indra  for  achieving  it 
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Again,  there  is  a  traditional  account  explaining  why  t  imrn.it  s.i  i.I/umi  it-,::,  thomo 

It  is  said  that  one  night  the  quoon,  Tirumaia  Devi,  was  awaiting  tin-  amvii  ,,{  n„,  |iJyi  ^ 
after  a  long  wait  could  not  keep  herself  awake.  Kho  rested  tier  h*Hy  nn  th».  ht}t  Jeet 
towards  the  head-rest.  The  Raya,  who  came  unusually  fate,  mfiairimf  t  mum. -if  A,Jkin 

her  up  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  bed.  Tirumala  Devi  toudnid  th.;  bm <j*.  v<l!f,  h':f’  f  ® 
unknowingly.  The  Raya  was  offended  and  loft  the  chamtmi  m  u>|<>.  f  *.t  ,t  hm.?  h{>  dj(j 
not  step  into  her  chambers.  Timmana,  as  a  guardian  of  the  .junno,  tr„ *  , 

set  things  right.  The  poem  was  a  result  of  thin  attempt  In  ,j  »,.*  ,,  in 

which  Krishna  finally  accepted  Satyabhama's  act  of  indisunfinu  T.pmt, -.t,  tgf.  g,nM  ,iiW 
incident  of  his  own  life  in  a  now  perspective  and  becim*;  *.u?irnnd  m.viHc 

Timmana  was  extolled  for  his  'endearing  idiom-  mu  Mu /M/,*;/ua  \h‘  ■  MM,  ,ft 

of  conversational  style  set  in  prosody.  The  first  of  the  f.vn  r„,nt,,.  „f  th- 
with  the  presentation  of  the  flower  to  Rukmini  and  KusUna  paufy.ng  *  t  ,r,  b,™ 

immensely  popular  with  generations  of  reader,,  fhn  canto  ):i,,  ,  , ,v  ’  >)n£j 

T.mmana  portrayed  his  characters  in  live  action.  On  h,;,  ^urrmy  fmm  m,  ,  ,,  lf  fiuMlw, 

to  that  of  Satyabhama  Krishna  could  anticipate  the  viniunt  m-o  an,  „  t,  ,,  !o 

nd  the  latter.  Timmana  composed  a  f.tnn/a  m  this  cunt.^t  -h  j  ,f  ,  .  ‘  ' 

and  amwdat  the  golden  palace  of  Snlyn,  m  wit  ,  ».,  : . . 

ff2d  f  °l'°  'h0  P0'°  lh°  ^  '«*  »'“■*  «««•»-.  -  r,  '  i  I  ,  i 

foe  formers  WS  *  a  **  ,B"  '» . .  ,:U 

TimmS' workd^ring  Umu  ''  ,m‘  **"*•»• 

senior)  occupied  a  place  of  honour  ,,  ,v  '*•.  **>, 

Raya  and  was  his  adviser  during  his  oxpodilurr  "'r‘  . . 10 

Raya  who  used  to  address  him  as  Vlnfct  r  "rrl"1'"’ 
agrahSms,  which  in  turn,  were  given  ownv  hv  Pei,  '' * 

guru,  Sathakopa  Yati.  It  the  Raya  rldino  hi.  L.i  .  1,1  own 

the  street,  he  stretched  his  arr/and  hoioadih  "!  '  C  1  ’ 

Caritramu  was  dedicated  to  the  Raya,  the  poo  w^'i IZT  "  V"  W’“m  ***" 

the  king  himself  had  lifted.  The  Raya  himsTd^o,.!!  '  V  a  l'•■'•"'U»•n  whrt 

anklet  in  recognition  of  supremacy).  ’  °d  U<1‘,J‘U  ”<l1  a  /**"».»«  t®> 

"  '-W  -u,,-.,  ,„e 

between  the  classical  Age  of  Nannava  and  TTk  W,"U'  '  h‘l!'  ’  :,t-»niini|  nuttway 

Age  Of  the  18th  century  on  foe  ofoor  ld^„  '  "*  •»»'  . . . 

life,  while  strongly  uphdlding  the  domimnt  and  vT  t"l,n  «vuy.:d  lira  liuurnw 

l«e.  The  poem  Is  «  *""«•  * 

synthesized  and  fused,  represented  hero  bv  the  °‘j0 ,  uunti.ul«;Uiry  el.rmunls  ably 

p  esentod  hero  by  the  luxuriant  Varudhiu,  ,„j  Wllu,,u„  praraia. 


History  an«l  ( 'ultme  of  the  Amihf.r.  t  v.  .<  <  .1  v  *  ■  ■  m  i>«!>  1;  Vt’A 

Peddana’s  unique  craftsmanship  raised  the  poem  from  being  merely  a  love  r»« aan  i.vt 
essentia!  characteristics  of  his  craftsmanship  stand  out;  hi:,  ability  to  'pmtunzn'  fns  seem-, 
vividly  and  his  sense  of  rhythm  echoing  not  only  the  meaning  but  thr;  entire  situate  *n 

Raya  producod  a  golden  anklet  in  the  court  one  day  ami  asked  the  illustrious  court  pools 
to  prove  their  mastery  and  claim  it.  None  came  forward.  I  hi:  Hayu  expressed  hr.  dr. mu, 
at  the  lack  of  response  from  such  great  poet:,  in  two  poetic  lines  when  f teddana  st< ,<-d  op 
completed  the  remaining  two  lines  claiming  the  golden  anklet.  He  then  proceeded  to  numpo-.r 
an  oxtomporo  verso  of  27  lines.  Then  Raya  honoured  tern  by  adorning  tint  anklet  per. on  Hy, 
the  greatest  honour  that  a  front  could  think  of. 

In  the  long  verse  of  27  line:;,  Puddana  elaborated  the  chief  characteristics  of  p;  , 
according  to  him.  In  an  enchanting  image  he  compared  a  poem  to  a  beautiful  and  qim  »■?!,. 
damsel,  with  sensuous  lips  and  limb:.,  resting  on  one':,  lap.  Ik:  then  went  on  to  Mo-,', 
that  a  poem  should  imbibe  in  itself  the  essence  of  music,  dance  and  rhythm  b-i  \  mu-. 
Manu  Curitrnmu  stands  out  as  a  classical  illustration  of  the  view-,  he  eq.n-ssnd  on  the  ud  of 
pootry.  His  choicest  diction,  carefully  rjioupod  phrases  and  pause,,  his  stress  on  ttie  : 
consonants  to  bring  alive  a  situation  all  these  exemplify  his  craftsman-, hip  by  m  iten  j  thu 
reader  picturiso  before  film  not  only  the  ctiar, iter's  physical  qualities,  hut  with  it,  the  min* 
Situation,  the  mood  -  the  entire  scene,  so  to  say  ■  synthesizing  the  (Mutter's  use  of  <  -u.mi,  the 
sculptor's  use  of  symmetry,  the  musician's  use  of  tempo  and  the  dancer's  use  of  ihythm  m, 
example  may  illustrate  the  point  clearly. 

VratmUt  hlMllukd  ruikhti  hfui/ht  hhtn-,i,hi  nuil/mmi 
Stffulti  nuitiimktisti  uutht  u\i trut  nutkst 
Kuntimmhmt  timiun  hthipttmwHt 
ihtdamt  (ihi  tutuluhi  ttvtiuimwtu 

Peddana  was  describing  in  tins  stan/a  how  the  bees,  scatter  ml  as  the  bears  loir,  oped 
tho  honeycombs  with  their  sharp  spike  like  nails,  were  enss  crossing  and  luov  th«:  suci-.M 
passing  through  tho  swarm  made  patterns  of  light  and  shade  on  the  ground  as  if  a  emium 
of  white  rice  and  black  til  was  spread.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  visual  ttescMpt,,,n  it 
may  bo  noted  here  that  Peddana,  in  composing  the  long  phrase,  avoided  any  r.aoon/  ns  far 
as  it  was  speaking  of  tho  honeycombs  being  tom  asunder,  bach  lexical  compum-nt  c.r, 
left  as  a  separate  piece.  When  it  came  to  tho  crissi- crossing  of  the  hum;,  he  uses  t/m  «•  m 
succession,  Sandhi  (savarna  dirghn  :  "maker  kantammara").  Again,  to  describe  tho  w.-m; 
the  ground  made  of  patches  of  tight  and  shade  interspersed,  he  break?;  the  phin-.u  A ,«» ,  u« 
sandhi  (pudami,  tlla  tandula  nyayamuna  veluncja).  Tills  is  indeed  a  teat  to  realise 
through  adept  employment  of  diction  and  phrase,  This  is  tt  classic  tradition  trauubm  p 
Nannaya,  the  Adi  Kavi. 
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Tho  third  major  work  of  the  period  was  AnnMmVy,,!,  .th-  i.,1,  A !  ‘  a  used 

aarland  -  for  the  service  of  God).  It  was  the  .'*>'¥  <*  <*«•*'»■  *»  *»“**»  •' 

a  devotee  of  Sriranganatha.  The  father  was  sen,.,,..,  the  . . »*  •’  '««1  '*  ■>»>»*. 

Godadovi  took  a  fancy  for  the  garlands.  . . .  ****  a  ...  **  * 

hair  with  the  garlands,  look  at  hor  own  reflection  ami  •!»'"  t"'t  11 '  a  >  *  . . ",:’t:il  to  to 

Lord.  When  it  was  discovered  and  resented  by  the  t.-.m  I- ■  .-.pnto* 

his  desire  to  marry  her  and  accept  her  as  he,  unison  1  «»•••  1  tot* 

known  as  cuciikoduttB  n&ncsf » 

Srikrishnadova  Raya,  as  already  . . I,  .'as  ask-i  w  ■  'm  ...  a  .„  Wap 

on  this  theme  by  Lord  Andhra  Malta  Vishnu  ol  I'.orak, A.-.  atas . ,  .  ...  n  .m,  Tctugn 
work  composed  by  the  Raya.  Karlim.  t«  minknml  s, ........  .<•  .  m  Att, 

only  Jambavatl  Parinayam  Is  extant. 


The  story  line  in  Amuktamoty&rfu  it,  very  tiw.  Him  H.ga  -  m  ■  *''<*•  >  " 
into  the  text  which  eulogise  the  forth  h»<  n<Mf 

especially  in  his  evocation  of  visuals  Hu  us«*rs  vwum!  f': r j? ^ ,f  '*< fl  *,Ml  atimitaijlo 
skill.  At  times  his  stan/as  carry  complicated  td»ins  and  -m,v|r\  s  ..  ;t  m.-j  mr,.*  f.iugwafje, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  comprehend  without  mpeit  t*,*-  -..d*.**  t;ir«\  vmm  of 

his  minute  down-to-earth  observations  on  Hu  around  uma.m  tna  <«•„ 


Hiding  thier  hoads  under  their  wings,  the  ehrtu  grmvs  u-snm  .»»»■ . .  u-«-  !»-«ds  .ifung IN 

canals.  They  were  mistaken  by  the  watch  and  ward  to  b«  Jh"  •  ■  V  tn/imt* 

(who  came  early  in  the  morning  ki  bathe)  wasted,  vjuw.um  -)  i  s,i  dr^ng  111 
Raya’s  descriptions  of  the  city,  tint  seasuts,  nti,  also  n-s  t  ■ 
and  occasionally  his  wild  Imagination,  He  u*pmv>*u.  ii.h  n.-  iU-,%  .  t  a  n  <-o  i.  .*  dsnng #» 
rainy  season:  “Fire  could  not  be  'obtained*  uniev.  tt^y  wr-H  fi  -  n.  ».  \  our  Ot  to 

been  a  usual  practice  until  modem  times  to  a  t«w  t.i'Mg  ■  *"■  -  fsmadii  er l 

piece  of  burning  wood  to  kindle  a  Uuvo  at  hoti.m  \  .«n  ,1  ti  .>..•<?.  -  vm  ««.»  »t  a  as  net  east 
to  fire  the  oven  with  dried  gratis  amt  constant  tanimg  -to  n  ia  ,;**  ,/t  .-.as  4  fa 
After  all  the  trouble  It  was  an  impondof.ib!«  ta-.k  tf.i  «.  !-■  ,  t  i  ,  .t  hn-Aond 

more  smoke  than  heat.  The  food,  though  r.nuk«d  f-  r  n .,my,  a-  ,  i  *-  »  ,  v*  f;^t  ttsteft 
The  women  folk  who  ate  later  would  have  to  go  w  mugo  ?t  »■«  *0.1  •<*  1  *■  .  <-w  :■ 


Amuktamily&da  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  but  dMaH  ... w«t*a 

to  explain  the  intricacies  therein  Sn  Kushn adnoa  t ;.m*.  u,v.s  >  *  >  u  a.o  .*n  able  0 
endowed  with  amazing  creative  talent,  hui  hn  i^rs^naJify  ana  j  ,..,4  m.ws  as  a 

in  his  heterogenous  work. 


;nti  Culture  of  the  Andhra* 


History  a 
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R&yavicakam  and  Krsnar&ya  Vijuyam  of  later  days  mention  Madayagari  Mallana  as  a  punt 
in  the  court  of  the  Raya,  The  only  work  available  from  Mallana  is  his  RP/dsPAbum  Cwitt.wm. 
which  was  dedicated  to  Appa  Mantri,  a  nephew  of  the  Raya’s  famous  minister,  Jinimamsu 
From  a  description  of  the  contemporary  events  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  prab.indiin,  »t 
may  bo  deduced  that  it  was  composed  between  1510  and  1515.  There  is  no  monqnr.uhl*? 
source  for  this  work,  However,  the  theme  seems  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  third  Hhutala  story 
in  the  twelfth  turunga  of  Kathiisimtnticjam.  Mailana  had  definite  views  about  writing  poetry  Hu 
said  that  if  one  could  not  compose  poetry  with  aesthetic  relish,  it  would  tie  bettor  to  mm.iitt 


quiet. 

The  story  lino  of  Rajktiiinkfurm  Cwluitmt  In  simple,  Rajasokbara  wan  the  only  non  of  th*« 
king  of  Avanohaka.  Ho  rescued  the  daughter  of  a  sago  from  a  demon  and  restored  h«*r  to 
her  father,  the  demon  wan  a  devotee  of  Kali  and  the  goddess  presented  Majasekham  a  j»v.h 
which  fulfilled  all  his  desires  and  asked  him  to  spam  the  life  of  her  devotee  RajasrMtara  also 
got  in  the  process  a  parrot  which  knew  the  past,  present  and  the  future,  Through  the  help  of 
the  parrot,  Rajasekhara  married  a  princess  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  ! hey  returned  heme 
and  lived  happly. 


tike  Timmnrm,  Mallana  also  handled  arngika  with  great  restraint,  Most  of  the  verses  have 
the  touch  of  an  a  aesthetic  relish,  The  whole  thing  is  conceived  in  sofwu  ethos  ami  eoa.uied 
with  commendable  propriety.  The  general  characteristics  of  a  prabondha  ate  all  present  m 
this  poem,  including  the  criteria  of  a  single  hero  and  unity  of  plot,  the  real  merit  of  this  ‘work 
lies  in  that  it  lends  itself  to  deeper  interpretation  in  terms  of  taniut  fuh.tut 


If  the  Raya's  AmuktamAlyuda  is  endowed  with  an  expression  of  faith  in  Van.hnavivn. 
Dhurjati's  Sri  k&luhmti  hwbw  Miihfiiniyumu  excels  as  an  expression  of  faith  in  Ruivism  litiugat. 
was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  Sri  mairnntUiwurn  SaUtknm.  Although  he  m  bH»w«*d 
to  have  adorned  trie  court  of  the  Raya,  his  Satakarn  (art  anthology  of  hundred  poemsi  is 
resplendent  with  stan/as  which  bitterly  decry  association  witti  King:,  and  tutors.  Ihn  Raya, 
according  to  a  traditional  anecdote,  appears  to  have  held  him  in  high  regard,  Ho  p.«t«.uUHy 
appreciated  ‘the  extent  of  sweetness*  (m&dhuri  nmhima)  in  Dhurjati's  poetry  A  um.e  tn 
circulation  states  that  the  Raya  once  wondered:  "How  come  that  the  uttenngs  of  Phug.tte 
the  celebrated  Andhra  poet  with  laudable  intellectual  powers,  are  so  exquisitely  sweet!"  itm 
anecdote  goes  on  to  say  that  Tenali  Ramakrishna  completed  the  verso:  "O.  it  is  clear!  it  it 
because  of  his  constant  association  with  the  sweet  lips  of  the  courtesans  of  supremo  charm 
and  beauty!” 
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Hi  ‘‘*u  in*’  <  'I  in*!  *■!  :!  *•  \ridbs.j, 


Dhurjati  appears  to  be  a  very  emotional  and  restless  person.  He,  . . is  on 

about  the  nature  ot  his  personal  life,  though  not  the  ovonts  »!  he.  M».  '»«>•*  ln 

ft  his  anguish  for  having  wasted  his  time  on  trans.ent  pleasums  and  ...  ..m,..,*  ,0 

seek  the  patronage  of  rulers  and  the  associated  comtoitv  He  now  turn:,  a.vay  Im-h  -hi  that 
is  mundane  and  entreats  the  presiding  deity  ot  Snkalaha:,.,.  Hnkaiaha-.t,  ,.-.ara.  >,,, 

as  a  devotee  and  lead  him  to  emancipation.  The  dretion,  lannua'i"  and  -ty . .  l*.  Marvas 

contribute  to  the  unsurpassable  quality  ot  his  direct  common,,..,.,,,,,  van,  It-  . .  <M 

not  hesitate  to  own  his  'misdeeds'  and  confess.  "A  moth . .  n-'t  *>***>  •'  <•*»«> 

child  She  shows  a  greater  affection  and  concern  tor  the  ,<W  !k>  I  «•!*,  >m  ..ay., 


From  a  close  study  ot  the  starves  of  the  Satakam.  ,t  ir,  to  that  »*•»•  war,  a 

phase  in  his  life  when  he  was  honoured  by  lungs  who  l*»  vain  .  vary  ,  vabi„ 

comfort  Once  that  phaso  ended,  ho  sought  sriruU.  hnn«»,  .**1  »«.*.!•• 1  '“to 
and  failed  to  achieve  results.  Memories  of  uarfcur  M»  Is..*'!  '  "‘  illy,  he 

realised  that  he  should  cloanso  himsolt  ot  the  mundane  *■»,  and  v.*  what 


Dhurjati’s  Sri kalahastl swara  Mahii tmyatiw ,  celebrates  the  gm<  e  of  1  uva  •<**  to*'  pe-stding 
deity  of  Srikalahasti.  $r?  (a  spider),  Ka|a  (a  serpent)  and  Hasti  (an  te.-phanh  v.vmt  ite*  lord 
and  attained  moksa.  in  addition  to  these  tales.  Ohuijat.  included  the  Mmy  of  henadu  uho 
was  Arjuna  of  the  Mabibhirata  fame  in  an  earlier  birth)  and  his  dev.  item  to  it.,,  i  ord  hum, 
a  tribal,  found  a  Sivalingam  in  a  corner  of  the  forest  and  pleaded  -wfi  th*.  tmd  r*  shift  Hit, 

abode  to  the  tribal  village.  Failing  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  buna  tern-, elf  v.-tu-i  them  to 

serve  the  Lord.  In  order  to  satisfy  a  brahmin  devotee,  who  abhmed  tee  nude  and  pr:n.<li ve 
methods  of  the  tribai’s  worship,  Siva  designed  a  test  to  prove  tee  intensity  of  s*  1*-  deynt.un  n! 
Tinna.  Water  oozed  from  Siva's  eye.  Tinna  tried  many  remedies  and  fm-eg  pu.vd  out  hit 

own  eye  to  transplant  it  on  the  limjum.  Then  water  started  oozing  from  the  often  tinna 

prepared  himself  to  pull  out  his  second  eye  for  transplantation  when  the  l  md  uj  paired  and 
admitted  both  Tinna  and  the  brahmin  devotee  to  salvation 


Another  story  included  in  tiro  work  is  that  of  Natkiia,  a  poet  who  found  fuo.t  /.ill)  a  paws 
composed  by  Siva  himself  and  refused  to  compromise  this  k-.^un  mtedteevr  type  of  pnom 
includes  a  few  other  stories  also,  altogether  taking  the  number  to  nine  11  is  «usy  tu  wo 
that  the  nine  stories  are  visualised  m  the  format  of  nine  ,muatutu  m  Un  Vutya  the*  work  it 
fragrant  with  a  naturalness  and  aplomb,  u  mark  of  deep  devotion. 


Chintalapudi  Eilanarya  was  another  poet  who  received  honour  (mm  the  Haya  tiianarya 
dedicated  his  poetic  work  Mdhimidtmwmu  to  tm>  pumuiwi  god,  Madana  t mpaia  Hus  was. 
composed  between  1520  and  1530.  The  concept  and  cult  of  M.ulbu  is  treated  eiaboiaUily  to 
the  Brahmavalvarta  Puriga.  According  to  it,  Radha  is  the  mutu  ptukt  u  An  out-, landing  feature 
of  Eilanarya’s  work  Is  that  he  presented  Radha  as  Krishna's  wife  and  not  sumo  one  eiso's 
(paraklya).  The  poet  Is  highly  aesthetic  in  his  treatment  of  .Hng/i/.j  r.owph-d  with  an  nquaity 
high  sense  of  devotion.  Eilanarya  also  wrote  a  philosophical  work,  t.uakuptattmn  fUifiyamu 


finnan  >^<1  1 
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The  Radha  hushmi  cult  has  i .* •» ji i  familiar  ?*)  the  Andhras  ri<ji »l  from  tho  days  of  CMtthiUmftti 
sail  Four  nthm  puHs  later  (mi)  handled  !ms  story  hut  depicting  Raclha  only  a:,  a  p;tr;tktya 
and  with  varying  doqrum  of  s/oqdm 

No*1  shr Hild  hv  mnnH‘.nod  two  minor  colohmtios  *  Rovanuri  Vnnkatarya  who  wiotu 
SakontiM  Parmuyumu  U:  than  anil  Runkusaiu  Nmsimha  Kavi  the  author  of  Ktvikainu 
BaSiWainmui  (o  tbhhj  Amknturyn  .van  the  grandson  of  the  well  known  par, lit  pout.  Annamayya. 
while)  the  latlm  tfii  .utjht  to  }.*-  AnrsuiMyyn's  non  by  his  first  wife,  though  thorn  in  no  conclusive 
evidence  tor  :f  f«nr..miM  Ko>  pndnd  m  hr,  abilities  to  say  that  tho  orotic  depiction  in  hr. 
work  could  inn*  own  a;*,  asnet.o  n.f"  a  l.tujft.no  whereas  hit;  depiction  of  tho  sentiment  of 
dctatc.hmenl  cn..M  5  lit.nit.»>e  into  an  ascetic;  Mis  poem  deals  wilt)  the  story  of  tho 

Emperor  Mo'-  Ihub. 

Molki  I  lo  c  },  i  p'.rW.  \W  ur  jimj  lu  It  10  putters*  class,  is  said  to  have  lived  dunni)  the 
Raya's  reign  dm:  ...s!  tm*  sfuy  of  HTm.lyumr  into  the  pmbandha  mould,  lire  A.lmlpmu 
j„  a  simple  and  sweet  style  and  has  gamed  populanfy,  Ayynl.uaju  Humabhadra  MMOhh) 
pmrliised  a  s<  hoiudy  pruhaudh  t,  Ucn  'iNiyndiy.im  (e.lhhh)  and  dedicated  it  to  one  t.oht.un 
Narasa  M,nu.  a  v  on  of  the  tMugu  Cimdas  and  a  nephew  of  Aliya  Ramaray.i,  on  to  law  of 
finkrishiMdeva  to»ya  ir.id.iiun  bus  named  Mamabhadra  as  one  of  the  ashta  dtgq.ija  poufs 

I’oHt-lta.va  Period 

A  major  poet  of  the  post  Raya  period  is  I  anal.  Hamaknshna  (Kith  c,),  ihem  am  any 
number  of  sfot.es  c  nUMeeting  him  /aft)  Him  Raya  and  hk.  court  pouts.  Most  of  these  anecdotes 
throw  In jt .t  oil  hr,  sp  «Mmr,  .vit  and  humour,  Utu  stray  versus,  muled  rdf  impromptu  on  several 
occasions,  ieye.,1  the  aasaf.My  and  umm.en  of  the  pout,  A  number  of  stone:,  shows  him  as  a 
practical  joke?  and  qu.tr*  pmhahi?  they  might  have  grown  around  tiim  as  tie,  m  time,  gn»<od 
a  legendary  iftncM  as  a  humourist  Rumukushna  would  have  been  a  young  man  during 
tho  Raya's  time  ’  His  poetic  works  were  all  composed  only  later  (between  tW*b  and  lhh.p 
Ramakr.shna  was  at  fust  a  humane  and  was  known  as  Ramalinga,  He  might  have  switr.hr nl  over 
to  Vaistinavism.  the  faith  «.f  the  king  and  changed  his  name  into  Ramakristtna,  IhlMidUtt.ufhy.t 
Ctuitttitmi,  i.eiebrufing  the  tj.uvuite  preacher.  Udbhata  and  f  AiniututUM  MAhMtiyutiiu  am 

major  w«ks 

Ramakrishna  is  noted  for  his  pn*w  ot  observation  and  tun  grand  diction  indud.m;  new 
comaejos.  Ttitt  story  of  N.gama  Sauna  x%  m  outstanding  and  popular  episode  in  h.s  Pamiunm^ 
MiMtmyumu  Nrqama  Sarrua,  the  son  ot  a  pious  brahmin,  dedenomted  into  a  moral  wreck 
It  so  happoriod  that  tw  died  at  a  t«)iy  place  and  so  was  invited  to  tho  abode  (if  Lord  Vishnu 
The  story,  thus  ar/sums  the  qmat  efficacy  of  the  faith. 

Nfcjnmn  Surma  had  an  oldor  sister  who  was  happily  married  and  was  iiv.m,  with  h«r 
husband.  Whan  she  toarnt  that  her  brother  was  leading  a  vito  m.  she  triad  to  mfunn  ban. 
Ramakrishna  presented  »i  homely  picture  of  tho  incident  and  made  her  cajole  ami  admumsh 
her  brother.  This  part  of  tho  prabandha  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  Ramaknshna  absorbed 
the  major  features  of  ffte  craftsmanship  of  Sunatha,  Poddana  and  tho  Raya  and  dcveiopnd  a 
style  of  his  own.  His  exper.ments  with  diction  and  prosodic  features  are  noteworthy. 
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.  <  TaiiiHMka  Annamayya  that  of  Tonali  Ramaknshnu  air.n  p««lu«l  gonoratlont 

Like  the  family  °*  Ta'l?pa^^n  ”bfotho,  0,  Ramakrishna.  mow  »»*<»'•«"« 

of  praise-worthy  poets.  Tenali  Annay  ,  around  IbW)  Another  ut  Iw.  brothen, 

depioting  the  story  of  Dilips i  of  t  e^  ag^  V-ndaon. 

ZlZX  "1 the  sto^  o.  Aja  o,  the  Kaphu  ft . .  - . .  . . . . '  -«)■ 

.  „„„  ii'tfti'  dtirinn  this  period  but  f.oon  revealed 

Prabandha  as  a  90nra'  9“™d  70l,itivo  Moni'„..,u  ManW.iM|.G. 
signs  of  wearing  out  and  bocam°  " tpoM^  ^  ,if  Mandards. 

(c.1550)  and  . .  « 

It  was  Pingali  Surana  w  ,  h  mrvivod  l  hey  am  /Mghove  PrtntUwiynmu, 

experimented  boldly.  Three  works  of  Surana  have  -urviven  y 

Kali  Pumddayamu  and  Pmbh&vaff  Pndyummmu, 

_ „  narritiwtt  whuih  Vinlds  tA«i  Stuf!*'’i  it  the  same 

The  firs,  of  them  «  - - .. - this 

time  -  the  story  of  the  mm  *.  \  Hhim.tna  i-.  r,;|i>iiu.l  t<>  I'  w"  ‘  '«iipii".o(f  a 

tea,  thmuflh  IN,  VTJZ^Z'  pU.  . . -*«»  . . . . - . '  «<* 

uTthL  dSlenging^at.  Still,  none  of  them  could  match  Sin . .  »*•  m*,  o'  '-l>'«» 

up  this  cnatieng  g  „  ,  -a.  gtt;  martur,  whir  are  keenly 

c,  itana  marie  a  sensible  suggestion  to  the  readers  w  mm,,.  »>•«  > 

following  one  of  .ho  stories  may  miss  the  purport  o.  •»  <*« 

stories  simultaneously).  So,  I  suggest  that  they  may  ■!<>  f»™’'l"  »«"•  *»**•** 


story  at  a  time”. 

Popular  regard  tor  Surana  rests  on  his  priibandl.u.  AuMpurmMbumu  INa«h  •>  *» 

experiment  a,  that  time,  Its  greatness  arid  signilici.iic,  mn,  . . .  ,»*»  »■«-  l« 

specially  after  tha  soholar-VIce-Chanoollor  of  the  Aridhr.,  UiwniMfy.  H«"*> 

Reddy  published  his  KMMMM  WcUmmu  (A  ttii.r.ijuiwi  on  the  turn-  •’<  *h,ch 

he  dealt  brilliantly  with  the  richness  of  Surana’u  prnbanUhu 


Surana  Invented  his  own  theme  for  the  poem  if  rtnaK  with  thorn  , **,f  hi( .iii* in**  and  is 
mainly  set  in  tho  times  of  lord  Krishna  living  in  Dwaraka  the  th*mm  mm  .r.  m  a  uh.ptnw 
novel.  Lord  Brahma,  In  a  joyful  mood,  narrates  «  f4ory  to  h»s  loom, it.  r-uq 

through  a  personification  of  their  own  intimate  private  moment  Wti.m  '•  '  v  ' 

Brahma  is  narrating  their  own  story  he  assures  her  that  tho  Limy  would  lmum  awn  on  am 
at  a  future  date.  However,  the  one  who  reveals  the  incident  tor  tfw  fact  ' 
shall  have  to  take  a  birth  on  the  earth,  So  no  divine  «»  heavenly  ftnuaiuagn  would  midom 
it.  Finally  all  of  it  becomes  a  fact.  Surana  kept  alive  the  and  umavnis  inn  myfttwy 

towards  the  end.  This  was  a  technique  unheard  of  at  the  hum  ffw  Mmy  nt  Kaiahhashmt,  a 
dancing  girt  of  Dwaraka  and  the  story  of  Sugath  and  tJalma  of  Kanhuuf  am  ino  mud  popp» 
episodes  in  this  book.  Sugatri  was  decked  with  omamentH  on  tfio  wi«.tflas«;j  S8W^ 

her  husband  refused  to  look  at  her.  Sugatri*!  mother  held  him  m  ‘uritempt  a»«f  trs^w 
him  badly.  Salina  was  asked  to  tend  the  farm,  Sugatri,  in  spite  of  her  hWLhamr%  lack  of  regard  w 
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4.  The  main  rasa  should  bo  srng&rai  other  rasas  may  find  placo  in  it  as  the  occasion 
demands. 

5.  A  prabandba  should  be  composed  in  an  ornamental  stylo. 

6.  The  work  should  not  be  a  translation,  it  should  bo  original. 

Howevor,  no  prabandha  worth  its  name  is  found  to  possess  all  those  features.  It  is  true 

that  some  of  the  pootic  works  of  the  earlier  times  display  quite  a  few  of  these  features, 
but  still  are  not  regarded  as  prabandhas  in  the  sense  that  the  works  of  the  early  sixteenth 

century  are  so  called.  Perhaps,  what  distinguished  the  later  works  to  be  called  probundhas 

appears  to  bo  that  they  were  ‘original'  works.  It  is  to  be  noted  hero  again  that  the  authors  of 
prabandhas  had,  by  and  large,  depended  on  puranas  for  thoir  themes.  Out  in  weaving  the 
fabric  of  narration  out  of  their  source-materials,  they  were  'original'. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  early  prabandhas  (composed  by  Peddana,  'Timmana  and 
Krishnadova  Raya)  failed  to  incorporate  all  the  characteristics  of  a  prabandha,  they  worts  full 
of  vigour  and  achieved  an  excellent  measure  of  success,  which  was  not  the  ease  with  the 

later  prabandhas  that  followed  the  copybook  rules. 

* 

Chronologically  the  first  prabandha  that  appeared  was  Ptirijtitapaharnnamu  nf  Nandi 
Timmana,  also  known  as  Mukku  (moaning  ‘a  nose')  Timmana.  How  he  got  this  nickname  is 
not  known,  though  a  traditional  story  is  related  that  Timmana  wrote  a  beautiful  start/ a  on  the 
noso  to  earn  that  reputation.  The  stan/a  in  question  happens  to  bo  the  translation  of  a  Sanskrit 
stan/a  and  is  found  not  in  Timmana’s  work  but  in  Rnmarajabhufthana's.  Traditional  account 
explained  this  stating  that  Ramarajabhushana  was  so  fascinated  by  it  that  he  'purchased'  it 
from  Timmana. 

Timmana  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  Raya  accompanying  the  retinue  of  im  queen, 
Tirumala  Devi.  The  theme  of  PatijMpaharnamu  was  drawn  from  Hwimrmu  in  Sanskrit, 
Timmana  had  taken  necessary  liberties  in  composing  his  prabandha. 

Sago  Narada  brought  to  the  earth  a  P6rij&ta  flower  from  heaven  and  presented  it  to  Krishna 
when  he  was  with  Rukmini.  Krishna  naturally  had  to  give  it  to  Rukmini.  Narada  eulogised 
the  great  qualities  of  tho  flower  and  made  an  observation  that  Kristina,  in  presenting  it  to 
Rukmini,  had  shown  his  preference  as  to  whom,  among  his  wives,  he  regarded  the  dearest. 
He  also  said  this  act  would  put  the  proud  Satyabbama  in  hor  placo.  When  the  nows  wan 
carried  to  her,  Satyabbama  entered  her  ‘chamber  of  anger'.  Krishna  had  to  touch  tier  feet 
with  his  bowed  head  in  order  to  pacify  her.  She  pushed  his  head  away  with  hor  foot  Kristina 
promised  to  bring  the  Pirijita  tree  itself  from  indra's  garden  and  plant  it  in  Satyabhamn'r. 
backyard.  Krishna  had  to  wage  a  war  against  fndra  for  achieving  it. 
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Again,  there  is  a  traditional  account  explaining  why  Tirnmana  chnmt  this  particular  them©, 
It  is  said ’that  one  night  the  queen,  Tirumala  Dovi.  wan  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tho  haya  and 
after  a  long  wait  could  not  keep  herself  awake.  Stic  rested  hot  body  on  tho  bod,  bur  feet 
towards  the  head-rest.  The  Raya,  who  came  unusually  lain,  mfiainud  hirm.Hf  from  waking 
her  up  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  bod.  Tirumala  Dovi  tour. hud  the  h:u*i  s  hand  with  hnr  foot 
unknowingly.  The  Raya  was  offonded  and  left  the  chamber  in  m<jm  lot  a  lumj  time  hr>  did 
not  step  into  her  chambers.  Tirnmana,  as  a  guardian  of  the  »|unon.  s>-,k  14.0.0  ha  nr, elf  to 
set  things  right.  The  poem  was  a  result  of  this  attempt  in  it  bo  impn -vised  a  vtuatinn  in 
which  Krishna  finally  accepted  Satyabharm's  act  of  rndisuotion  *.pmi;,H,  !?■■■  Naps  *,a.v  tne 

incident  of  his  own  life  in  a  new  perspective  and  became  softened  t< ?a*.  queen 

Tirnmana  was  extolled  for  his  'ondoarintj  idiom'  {tmddu  (tatukm  He  d<  .played  a  ram  g,fl 
of  conversational  stylo  set  in  prosody.  The  first  of  the  five  nantm.  <-!  ft."  b<..,k,  whu.h  duals 
with  the  presentation  of  the  flower  to  Rukmmi  and  Krishna  pa«,ifyiu<i  baiyat-nmiM  tia-,  bermrto 
immensely  popular  with  generations  of  readers,  the  oantu  runs  Mm  a  piav  mi  Pin  Map©  and 
Tirnmana  portrayed  his  characters  in  live  action.  On  Hit.  pnrnoy  tmm  !»•*•  1  hamper  <•?  Mukm.ni 
to  that  of  Satyabhama  Krishna  could  anticipate  ttiu  violent  muod  m  win.  h  be  wa*.  qaimj  to 
find  the  latter.  Tirnmana  composed  a  stan/a  in  the,  minted  "hu-.bn  i  !•  -  mied  h*.  s.htfioi 
and  arrived  at  the  golden  palace  of  Sofya,  his  self  pot. sm.Muh  tiwtteue.;  i.h*  the  rdqe  of  the 
flag-cloth  attatched  to  the  pole  on  the  chariot,  his  anxiety  out  running  u.*?  daubing  h- »»%<.",  and 
his  mind  reeling  like  the  hubs  of  the  chariot1;;  whtsolb*  I  arbor ,  hxkana  had  ai:.<>  aifnmpind 
to  picturise  the  mood  of  his  characters  in  a  similar  way,  but  limn  tana':,  a>  tn*-v«'U o*f *1  excels 
the  former’s. 

Allasanl  Peddana’s  Manu  Caritraim  (short  for  ,SWi/0«*iv<  Maw  f„nnf>fut'».tntuf  followed 
Timmana’s  work  during  the  noxt  five  years  or  m  Pnddana  (dmivrd  born  I o  t  a.t  bap  older, 
senior)  occupied  a  place  of  honour  among  the  anhta  tirggaja  poet-,  H»«  wan  r.iw, 0  to  the 
Raya  and  was  his  adviser  during  his  expedition:,,  Puddana  m.runi  many  h<.»un»»*.  from  the 
Raya  who  used  to  address  him  as  ‘Andhra  Kavita  htantaha'  the  Maya  qitte.t  1,,  ium  many 
agraharas,  which  in  turn,  were  given  away  by  Peddana  to  Buhium*.  m  rconaiy  «.»f  ins  own 
guru,  Sathakopa  Yatl.  If  the  Raya,  riding  his  elephant,  diam.mi  tu  umw  aunv,  I’nddaua  on 
the  street,  he  stretched  his  arm  and  helped  the  poet  mount  the  royal  Hephnnf  When  hlmw 
Caritramu  was  dedicated  to  the  Raya,  the  poet  was  taken  »n  a  pmwmwon  in  a  palanquin  winch 
the  king  himself  had  lifted.  The  Raya  himself  decorated  Peddana  with  a  g.mdn  pemb’varn  (an 
anklet  in  recognition  of  supremacy). 

Manu  Caritra  was  essentially  a  product  of  its  age.  In  bunging  a  happy  fusion  between  the 
lustful  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  upholding  of  dlmmmt  it  ha*:,  no  pantile!-,  btnmtoni  midway 
between  the  classical  Age  of  Nannaya  and  Tikkana  on  tire  one  hand  and  th*«  ntiiim  decadent 
Age  of  the  18th  century  on  the  other,  Poddana's  times  accepted  and  oven  onpyod  tfw  luxurious 
life,  while  strongly  uphdtding  the  dominant  and  virtuous  postion  of  dhvnu  in  a»  spheres  of 
life.  The  poem  Is  a  monumontal  example  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  itlumurito  ably 
synthesized  and  fused,  represented  her©  by  the  luxuriant  Vanadium  and  the  virtuous  Prnvara, 
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Poddann'n  unique  craftsmanship  rained  the  poem  from  being  merely  a  love  poem.  Two 
essential  characteristics  of  his  craftsmanship  stand  out:  his  ability  to  'picturi/e*  his  scones 
vividly  and  his  r, onset  of  rhythm  echoing  not  only  the  moaning  but  the  entire  situation. 

Raya  produced  a  golden  anklet  in  the  court  one  day  and  asked  the  illustrious  court  poets 
to  prove  their  mastery  and  claim  it.  Norte  came  forward.  The  Raya  expressed  his  dismay 
at  the  lack  of  response  from  such  great  {.roots  in  two  poetic  linos  when  Poekfana  stood  up, 
completed  the  remaining  two  linos  claiming  the  golden  anklet.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  compose 
an  oxtomporo  verso  of  :7  linos  Then  Hayn  honoured  him  by  adorning  the  ankiot  personally, 
the  greatest  honour  that  a  poet  could  think  of, 

In  the  long  verso  of  ?/  lifter.,  I’edd.in.t  elaborated  the  chief  characteristics  of  poetry 
according  to  turn.  In  an  enchanting  image  ho  compared  a  poem  to  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
damsel,  with  sensuous  lifts  and  limbs,  resting  on  erne's  lap.  He  then  went  on  to  sties:, 
that  a  poem  should  imbibe  in  itself  the  essence  of  music,  dance  and  rhythm,  I  'odd.  irta's 
Manu  OutHnitmt  stands  out  as  a  classical  illustration  of  the  views  he  expressed  on  the  ad  of 
poetry,  His  choicest  diction,  carefully  grouped  phrase:,  and  pauses,  his  stress  on  the  varmd 
consonants  to  bung  alive  a  situation  all  these  exemplify  his  craftsmanship  by  making  the 
reader  picturiso  before  Inrn  not  only  the  charater's  physical  qualities,  but  with  it,  the  entire 
situation,  the  moral  -  the  entire  scone,  so  to  say  »  synthesizing  the  painter's  use  of  colour,  the 
sculptor's  use  of  symmetry,  the  musician's  use  of  tempo  and  the  dancer's  use  of  rhythm,  An 
example  may  illustrate  the  point  clearly. 

Philutht  hint  link, i  mikfnt  bhtiiht  Nniuuht  nutfiumt 
Silhihi  ttniilltitk,n,t  Mutui  ustnni  rtutku 
htinUininUini  »l, intuit  ututjHtmuiut 
hi, him  Uhl  huuUthi  nuntimnui  i  rlutn;*i 

Peddana  was  describing  m  this  stanza  how  the  bees,  scattered  as  the  bears  tom  apart 
the  honeycombs  with  then  sharp  spike  like  nails,  were  criss-crossing  and  how  tins  sunlight 
passing  through  the  swarm  made  patterns  of  tight  and  shade  on  the  ground  as  if  a  mixture 
of  white  rice  and  black  til  was  spread.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  visual  description,  it 
may  bo  noted  hero  that  Peddana,  in  composing  the  long  phrase,  avoided  any  tmmihi  as  far 
as  it  was  speaking  of  the  honeycombs  being  torn  asunder.  Each  lexical  component  was 
left  as  a  separate  piece,  When  it  came  to  the  criss-crossing  of  the  boos,  ire  uses  twice  in 
succession,  Sandhi  (mvama  ithghu  ;  "maksi  kantarantara*’),  Again,  to  describe  the  visual  or. 
the  ground  made  of  patches  of  light  and  shade  interspersed,  he  breaks  the  phrase  without 
sandhi  (pudami,  tila  tanduta  nyayamuna  vetunga),  This  is  indeed  a  feat  to  realise  the  vn.uai 
through  adept  employment  of  diction  and  phrase,  This  is  a  classic  tradition  traceable  to 
Nannaya,  the  Adi  Kavi. 
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The  third  major  work  ot  the  period  was  AmutomW  •"*  l-'lv  . . .  umi1 

garland  •  tor  the  service  o(  God).  It  was  tire  story  ol  God, dev, ,  «»•  . .  v,M,„uchiiia, 

a  devotee  ot  Sriranganatha.  The  lather  war,  servo,,  the  Iran  *<h  a  rtrHy  .*««..  "t  elands. 
Godadevi  took  a  fancy  tor  tho  garlands.  Without  ..inyoni,  knov.ni-i  n.  irtoil  to  ,lw;k  her 
hair  with  the  garlands,  look  at  her  own  roflocnon  and  «»„,  ,,ut  th«„  l>.„  k  to  u,  ottuod  to  tho 
Lord.  When  it  was  discovered  and  resented  by  the  »»»*•  I, ml 

his  desire  to  marry  her  and  accept  her  as  his  consort  t„„i  ,d„„  has  lh,r.  ...-no  to  be 

known  as  cudikodutta  nSnc&r . 

Srikrishnadeva  Raya,  as  already  mentioned,  war.  m.knd  tu  <  '-n .»  pMb.jndh.t  in  tHugu 
on  this  theme  by  Lord  Andhra  Mahn  Vishnu  of  finkikuium  Amiduw.r^i.u  >%  thu  only  taiugu 
work  composed  by  the  Raya,  Earlier,  ho  contributed  wvmul  w.ute.  >n  'ten-amt.  nut  of  wh«;h 
only  J&mbavatf  Parlnayam  is  extant. 

The  story  line  in  Amuktamalyadu  is  very  thin,  the  Maya  im,wg,;Mted  . . .  •  >!»«••» 

into  the  text  which  oulogise  tho  Vaishanava  faith  Hu  had  <H.|.tey>te  d'^t  !*■»»!»;  abilities 
especially  in  his  evocation  of  visuals.  Ho  used  several  tigum*.  of  'te'te<.h  /teh  adm.mblo 
skill.  At  times  his  stan/as  carry  complicated  idu.m  and  imager.  <n  teugi.  and  t*.r.e  tenguags, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  comprehend  without  expert  oommurituiv  At  thu  name  bmo.  some  of 
his  minute  down-to-earth  observations  on  life  around  am.i/o  tti««  maitem 

Hiding  thler  heads  under  their  wings,  the  white  gmiso  moted  aiu-  tug  the  li»dd%  along  the 
canals.  They  were  mistaken  by  the  watch  and  ward  to  N  tbu  white  tenth.-,  ut  ifw  brahmins 
(who  came  eariy  in  the  morning  to  bathe)  washed,  sgunu/ed  and  k*g»t  mady  fm  drying  the 
Raya’s  descriptions  of  tho  city,  the  seasons,  etc.  also  show  hr,  <.f  Hum  observation 

and  occasionally  his  wild  Imagination,  Ho  expresses  the  diftiuiftem  of  .v(nmf!  folk  during  tiro 
rainy  season:  “Fire  could  not  be  ‘obtained’  unless  they  want  front  huo'.u  tu  house  (if  has 
been  a  usual  practice  until  modern  times  to  but  row  a  tew  burning  jai-u-.  of  *  hamual  or  i 
piece  of  burning  wood  to  kindle  a  stove  at  home),  I  von  if  it  was  managed.  n  war:  not  easy 
to  fire  the  oven  with  dried  grass  and  constant  fanning  btsil  mom  d-fn.uit  was  it  to  kindle. 
After  all  the  trouble  It  was  an  imponderable  task  to  cook  fond  by  ;i  5  he  firewood  emitted 
more  smoke  than  heat,  The  food,  though  cooked  fur  many,  wuuid  suite  a  only  tt»r  first  batch. 
The  women  folk  who  ate  later  would  have  to  go  through  the  «;niim  pruimv,  again" 

Amuktamilyada  Is,  no  doubt,  a  great  but  difficult  work  iteveiui  cummontamn.  were  wrrtten 
to  explain  the  intricacies  therein.  Sri  Krishnadova  Maya,  like  tnmm:hu<u,  was  an  able  poet 
endowed  with  amazing  creative  talent,  but  his  personality  and  pmocuipafu  »ns  w.  a  king  reflect 
in  his  heterogenous  work. 
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fliyjwllwil'flfn  and  hr an rtfrty.i  Vtyiynm  of  i-itor  days  mention  Madaya^ari  Matlana  as  a  P<H,t 

in  the  court  nf  tim  H.iyo  tho  only  work  avurUbh  from  Mallana  ia  hto  R&jmdktmm  Cuntmnni, 
lucn  war,  dndmutod  to  aw*»  Mantn,  a  '**»«»  of  the  Raya's  famous  minister,  Timmarar.u. 
From  a  dev.nplmn  n!  ft*  i,ontnmp«>M*V  events  »t  the  introductory  part  of  this  pmbamiha,  it 
be  dodunud  tout  .1  a,o  -mmpnvtd  bntwuon  tblO  and  tblb  there  is  no  rcsaKjm:.at>lo 
source  for  thrs  work  Hr.wnvnr.  the  theme  wemt,  to  have  a  bearing  on  tho  third  Bhotaia  story 
in  tho  twelfth  tumn<)H  of  hnth^wiVUnjHtH  M.illaua  had  definite  views  ahead  writing  poetry.  H« 
said  that  if  on**  mold  not  compose  pnHry  with  aesthetic  relish,  it  would  bo  hotter  to  resmam 


quiet. 

Tho  story  I,I»>  ol  mtv.vkh.m,  rumple.  Hajasokh.ua  war.  the  only  non  of  the 

King  «t  Av.,.,..tuk . .  tin,  .,1  a  i.ngn  Iron,  a  demon  nnd  h.»  to 

hor  Mm'  I"1'  1  ■><  ^  :ll«l  ",l!  'lutWo:'s  P'osmiitoci  Rajawikhara a  jownl 

which  tull.ll.ul  bn.  . . ■**•<•'  *«.».  In  M-uh  «*  «'>  <•<  *«*<>“'  ni«.-K-..Wt;.ra  afc.o 

qol  m„  ,.  rum...  wtuc.  k.«,«  I'm  . . .  ®>,J  i"0  ,hmu!,h  lh,,  "nl'‘ 

tho  puna.  ni.tm»rl  a  pn»t.it!.!i  ">lh  whom  110  tol1  |OT0'  ,huy  'ulumul1 

and  lived  hupply. 

l.,Ko  l.mmnmi.  Mallana  ..lot,  h.uuSwl  umjim  mth  groat  roalralnt.  Most  ol  the  versos  h;iv„ 

M  touch  ol  u.  . . .  n*sh  Hw  Wole  #«"9  »  concoivod  In  siMc  ethw  »ul  ox.Hud.ul 

with  eommerulabkt  pniptmiy  Hw  cluraetenslici  ol  a  prabtrndha  aru  all  pre-nut  in 

M  poem.  mount,,,.,  Him  aM  ol  «  ««H#  ■*»  «*»  <"  bl0''  ,hB  ™'  ™'"  W‘''k 

lies  in  that  II  inmls  if, ult  In  tlmtpur  KHwiaoUiHO..  in  terms  ol  lanlrn  sis  Ira. 

II  mo  Maya's  AmM.un»hnHlu  is  endowed  wilt,  an  expression  ol  lailh  In  Vai..lrnavi  .m. 
Dhuriall'o  Sr)kaiiUm‘.lh.m<itt  MiMimyumu  excels  as  on  expression  ol  lailh  m  narvum  Uliurjeti 
was  also  tho  aolhor  o.  another  wo*.  Sw  Mlebasr/swara  Smskm.  Although  ho  ,r.  Oolrovod 
,o  have  adorned  me  court  o.  me  Maya,  ms  Salakam  (an  anthology  o.  hundred  poems!  * 
resplendonl  with  slan/as  which  brllerly  decry  associate.,  with  lungs  and  rulers.  ,«  aya. 
according  ,o  a  traUrbonai  anecdolo.  appears  .0  have  held  him  In  high  regard.  He  pamorlarly 
appreciated  'the  oxlonl  ol  sweetness'  fmSdhurimahrma)  In  Dhurjat.'*  poetry.  A  eorwi  ... 
drculalion  sla.es  .ha.  me  Maya  once  wondered:  "How  come  Iha.  tho  utierings  o.  O  u„p  ,. 
the  co.ehra.od  Arum, a  poe.  with  laudable  MMual  power.,  are  so  oxquWoly  sweo.l  m, 
anecdote  goes  on  lo  say  the!  Tenall  Ramokrlshna  completed  the  verso:  O.  rl  is  coarl  t  rr. 
because  o.  his  constant  assooiaHon  wilh  ft.  sweet  lips  C  the  courtesans  o.  supreme  Cut..,. 

and  beauty!** 
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Dhurjati  appears  to  be  a  very  emotional  and  re:, ti*:!;-,  person  i  i,-. '  -itm  am  >mid%  miurm;f!i0n 
about  the  nature  of  his  personal  life,  though  not  the  event?.  of  *"’•  !l**'  ••*»»*<•, m;s  in 

it  his  anguish  for  having  wasted  his  time  on  tranuwnf  pkim.m-.  .md  ■  "  M-m  -df-nipf.,  |0 
seek  the  patronage  of  rulers  and  the  associated  numfmt-.  Hi-  mm,  fn,m  ,,!i  that 

is  mundane  and  entreats  the  presiding  deity  of  SriknUuMi,  ' -nhm.ih.r.m..*,  ,m,  ,».,«■  e|rt  h,m 

as  a  devotee  and  lead  him  to  emancipation.  Tim  diction.  Mmmmm  ,m  j  i,.  m,,SV(B 

contribute  to  the  unsurpassable  quality  of  hi;,  direct  wmimmi.  *  v,  -j  ,  J  !* -  pm-t  f|,d 
not  hesitate  to  own  his  ’misdeeds'  and  confess  "A  mnib.fr  dnm.  »  ,t  .rn.md.m  .»  f.Htenng 
child.  She  shows  a  greater  affection  and  concern  for  Hie  j  tir’d  **"  ••?>,  ,i  it'1';  h.« 

From  a  close  study  of  tho  stan/as  of  iho  Sutnlum,  it  •*,  p  ■.*.,«  i*-  t  .  m.,i  m.-m  »V;r,  a 

phase  in  his  life  when  he  was  honoured  by  king:,  who  s/mvnmd  h.m  a,h-.  •■.«•*  ,  •  • 
comfort.  Once  that  phaso  ended,  he  sought  similar  honour  .nni  •  *.in*  t*-.'-.  «■».  I  »t*-i  miery 

and  failed  to  achieve  results.  Memories  of  earlier  i.f*r  Imm m**-«  1  -m  f-  ’  •  '  -•■!  *>  »•  f  n.i-y.  h® 
realised  that  he  should  cleanse  himself  of  the  mundmar  dm.itm,  ,m  l  vm  .*,nm  ,>..i .  t^on.rant 

Dhurjati's  §rlk&(aha$ti6wara  MaMtmyamu,  cnkibr.itm.  m«*  guv  ..  * '  *.'.a  .»•.  v.«  pmMdwj 
deity  of  Srikalahasti.  6rf  (a  spider),  Kflla  (;»  serpent}  amt  H.rd  ;.m  *->i  t>  c  n  vr,.-.j  !u*<  iord 
and  attained  mdk$a.  in  addition  to  these  tales,  t)hurj.»n  m*  4d*-d  m.*  .ry  *.»  f  imudu  twbn 
was  Arjuna  of  the  Mahibhimta  famo  in  an  earlier  birth)  and  »••*.  d«  t.un  m  i*-mi  Lrna. 
a  tribal,  found  a  Sivaiingam  in  a  comer  of  the  fnn-sf  am}  p:<Md>-d  a  an  ?u<-  i  <.»d  to  m..u  w§ 
abode  to  the  tribal  village.  Failing  to  induce  him  to  do  t .*»<,*.  miu'.mf  -.mt.,  ,j  g,  .,-m  !h**n<  to 
serve  the  Lord.  In  order  to  satisfy  a  brahmin  dim.-hm,  mm  t.-g  ,»,ud  punitive 

methods  of  the  tribal’s  worship,  Siva  designed  a  t«M  to  fin..*-  tn*;  «m*- *.t  tm*  d*‘vou,n  of 
Tinna,  Water  oozed  from  Siva's  eye,  Tinna  tried  many  mm*-, a*.,-,  a*, a  tm.iig  v-yt  hit 

own  eye  to  transplant  it  on  tho  Hngam,  Then  water  outbid  o<,>Mig  iu.m  ti,«*  <,Hmr  v\**  Tuna 
prepared  himself  to  puli  out  his  second  eye  for  tmfr'vps.iMUU  >n  aU  u  h •».  st.M  tmtf  m4 
admitted  both  Tinna  and  the  brahmin  devotee  to  salvation 

Another  story  included  in  the  work  is  that  of  Natkim.  a  pm!  aP,  f,  ■■)>>■*,  f.ioi  a  an  a  potm* 
composed  by  Siva  himself  and  refused  to  compromise  the.  t-Mw  manatm,;.  tvpo  vA  imm 
includes  a  few  other  stories  also,  altogether  taking  tim  mant  m  \r,  <,u,f  tt  a.  in  m 
that  the  nine  stories  are  visualised  in  the  format  of  n.nn  a.-mamir,  in  bo  pga  t i nr#  work  « 
fragrant  with  a  naturalness  and  aplomb,  a  mark  «f  d*;«:p  (J«vn!»,n 

Chintalapudi  Ellanarya  was  another  poet  who  received  hummf  ii.r  ibiy.i  I  iian,«y« 
dedicated  his  poetic  work  Ridh&midhavumu  to  hts  p»;n,un,»i  gmJ,  M.i-J.m.i  r»,.paa»  f n;v  wdi 
composed  between  1520  and  1530.  The  concept  and  putt  of  intdiKt  m  niAbuidteSy  kt 

the  Brahmavaivarta  Purina.  According  to  It,  Kadhu  it»  tho  m.,-;,*  An  teatufO 

of  Ellanarya s  work  is  that  he  presented  Radha  as  Krishna':,  »,v  .e-.d  n,-?  *,,4 no  un«  etsc's 
(paraklya).  The  poet  is  highly  aesthetic  in  his  turatmont  of  un c.,ui;‘ai  with  on  equally 
high  sense  of  devotion.  Ellanarya  also  wrote  a  phiior.upK,,!  A,4.  mfiyam 


The  Radhd  hsslm.i  m.«  I  ms  I  »*  ’■  •  ?v*  Andhras  r .pM  fmm  the  Hay%  of  ('mi 

$ati  Foul1  * vlt >*rf  \  sets  i-rfm  hud  hum;.*'  s  fh  s  sP'i »  hut  depu.iimj  H.tdha  only  ns  a  puzukryn 

ahd  With  v.ifyjnq  dmjmm.  of  vm.MM 

Next  phon'd  tin  *VH*  lif.io!  Uu  n  -*  o*  MVt.miim,  Hti^mun  Vnnkataty.i  who  wroth 
SakufttaM  Rammy-fme  k  Vim  nod  f.nnknsVi  rmssimha  K.iwt  the  author  of  Kitvik.imn 
Rasdmmnni  ts  Vdm  venVW  wm.  to.'  vr’Hvm  of  tlwi  vmll  known  pm/.*  punt.  Ann.im.iyya. 
while  the  latfm  is  thompd  m  ho  At o ,.»m sun  tty  hi*.  fust  wife.  thonph  them  in  no  uumiusivn 
oyidcncn  for  it  fPun.ro'. 4  km'1  f ' -•  md  'i  h:\  .*i to  say  that  the  nrotn,  tinj  notion  in  hi,* 
work  pould  ium  *v«m  .0  ,r-  *?i  o  a  Ved-he  whom.**.  fns  depletion  of  the  sentiment  of 

dGtatChmnnt  uVd  m?>  am  a  H  mi-s*-  '•”?  '  an  avofm  Ho.  po«-n«.  (foals  with  the  M'»ry  of  the 
Emperor  Mnndh.pn 

ip,  (;  ),  ,1  { o.  ton  ft'  aims'  class.  is  said  to  have  lived  dumps  thn 
Raya*?,  rmvin  ‘a’,.  •  ,y  t  -o*  *,P  e,  -?  hVnV.ua  -M”  the  pMlMtidfia  tn »»nid  Her  Mmlyutut 
5  in  ,1  Simp's*'-  .m-S  n, •.*•,.!  nV‘<  an-!  ?  a*.  .j.»m-d  pupu'aMy  Ayyalnr.iju  Nnmatihndhi  OhldMnj 
produond  a  v  h,vhv  pmOanom,  n,V-V  0.  Wd  and  demented  .1  to  am  <ioht»un 

Narana  Haju.  a  *0  »*»r.  tm*  veu-m  >  ♦  (p»n  40,0  a  nophow  of  Aliya  Mamaraya.  son  in  law  of 
Sriknr.finaijn/a  Pa, a  VrPPu*-  has  s-mv-S  hamuhhndM  as  one  of  the  astifrt  diqtjnj.i  poofs 


Posi-itnyit  IVrimi 

A  major  pm--?  of  the  p<  nl  Rn/.*  pvi.nd  .s  fntia*i  Hatn.tknsP-na  Moth  «. }  Shorn  are  an/ 
nurnhof  of  Monos  <  m  »•.**>  Pn-»  him  w-’.h  Pv  H.t/a  and  he,  (.our!  poets  Most  of  these?  anm.iM*?,, 
throw  lujht  no  hr,  sparM-mf  a*  d  iiuMu-af  fm*  'dory  wises,  moled  of!  impromptu  on  several 
occasions,  mwnS  th«  vmnaloly  .md  .mumnh  of  the  pool  A  numhift  of  stones  shows  Him  as  a 
practical  joker  and  pu.te  proPahiy  ?*  ,rt  f iav«i  dmwn  amnnsi  film  a.  tw,  in  tiros,  qa.nrd 

I  let|ond.«y  imape  an  a  hiioond  M.i-tahul(n,i  woutrf  fwvn  twen  a  younp  man  dunnq 
the  Raya's  lane  Ms  props  works  ware  41*  pumpman!  only  kthtr  tholwoon  fhPh  and  *-» ») 
Ramakrisfina  was  at  fas!  a  rVw.m  and  .vas  known  as  Ramalinqa  Hu  m^hf  havn  r.witnhod  over 
to  Vaishnavism,  tlin  fadfi  of  Urn  km^  and  (hamjmJ  »«s  fwmo  into  Hamaknstm.i  l/i/P/uf/im./hya 
Gaiitmmu,  uiMmtf.np  Mm  fPi-.vaifir  pmachm.  Udtltiat.i  ami  MmHimtnpi  MiVmmynmu  am  fir. 

major  works 

coinapm;  Ve  sPsy  u!  ?t.  pm  *-m  ;  *.  =•••  •  *. ?•>*.. smt-nd  a,r4  P‘--P'"-r  “t'!  *  !  1‘*  *?1 1"  '  *' '  ’ 
Miihiitrnyuniu  f^pmu,  me  *•  -f  •»  p  m;s  hfatim.n.  d- |»*uemted  into 

It  10  hip^n«d  th*i  b®  dt#d  at  a  hot y  ptaca  a^d  #o  wit  Inviid  to  tha  aboda  of  Lord  '-a^'inu. 
The  ‘itniy.  If  tut.  ,iv,o*r%  ;ra5  rdf,.  ,  o'  ta-lfi 


Nlgama  Sarma  hid  an  tMdar  #*t®f  iwho  hsppiy  maifted  *«d  was  aving  wi- 1  -  iw 

,  ,  '  .  ,  ‘i  -  !  *  .  (  ,  ‘  "  f  *  f  | 

liut.pand,  Wtiei)  ‘.tin  le.ifnt  ir.af  Per  t„o.-?'.e;  .’.an  te-n.,.uj  *»  “"•>  ” 

Rimakriihna  praaantad  •  homaly  ptdura  of  lha  tnddant  «nd  midi  her  cajol®^  and  itlmomsh 
her  broQw.  Thta  part  of  the  prakMatdha  it  conaldered  to  ^  ^  ht tt.  RafTtakrishna  ibsor 0®d 

the  major  fmitums  of  tl 1  mfism.m.ns p  of  fjnfMftia,  tsaftpuia  and  the  H.syn  '•*  >'  -  P*  *  d 
style  of  hie  own.  Hits  o#p®urm*nts  veth  n.tdion  and  prosoriie  fnatumti  art*  nuUiwuitliy 
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Like  the  family  of  Tallapaka  Annamayya,  _  HamaKr,f,hn.i  *»»*•  'Utd'ik-.m*  humnymu, 

of  praise-worthy  poets.  Annaya  a  broths  . . .  ^ „  . . .  htnlh0,s. 

depioting  the  story  of  DiUpa  el™ mMmwm  «.«  vUr»  r^,;.  <•>»«»». 
Srigiri  Kavl  is  said  to  have  oompo««  ^  ^  , ■«*,«,.*,*  Ir.  W5|. 

Ramabhadra,  chose  the  story  o  '  ,  hut  . . . 

Prabandha,  as  a  genre,  Qamod in  -•  !UtI!,jM;il  M,r,Hp.iM;<»% 

signs  of  wearing  out  and  boca™  cmMitm  w  •*  ,,t!!  ,,?  M''nr,mds 

(c.1550)  and  Edapati  Erranas  Ma  *  u"c  lnt)±  nt  th.<  v;v.'.  '**  ’■v*'>»>'»tiw  and 

It  was  Pingali  Surana  who,  at  '*  tp„>  .r**  twuimiymu, 

experimented  boldly.  Three  works  oK>« »* ;  »  *■ ^ 

Kali  Purnddayamu  and  Prabhivat  my  ^  AtM »,  vh,s-.  mu*’-.  -4  the  utm 

The  first  of  them,  as ^ r,t^*v  <•«  '  "**  Sh® 

time  -  the  story  of  the  Mm&yam  *t*  .  i-  »mv*'  .  a 

feat  through  the  figure  of  spo och  wv  *  '  i„,!  w,iV  t  i,,,  took 

slmna,  dwyartW ftSvyam  but  it  .  .  ,  ~  ft,  . H.««, 

up  this  challenging  foat.  Sull.  none  of  •  . . .  .  .  .  .•.!■;  ■««  keenly 

Surana  made  a  sonsiblo  suggosion  ••  ^  ^  . . .  both 

following  one  of  <bo  stones  may  ■» |  .  1  '  «..**,  L**mm 

stories  simultaneously).  So,  I  suggest  w*n  i 

story  at  a  time  .  ,  „  ,.f,4  •»  {:!i- 

Popular  regard  for  Surana  ^  i,,,,.- i  ■  ,  -  "  »-•«*  «™«. 

specially  after  the  *  ",  ,  ....  ■  . . .  -  — ■ 

Reddy  published  his  Kaurfwetaltwe  V<c»  <  »>./  -A  .  ..  . 

he  dealt  brilliantly  with  the  richness  el  -  Rm'  -  '  , 

surana  invonied  his  own  theme  lor  the 

mainly  set  in  the  times  1  |  ..  . ......  n.  ,u.  d«v«mi  ■ 

novel.  Lord  Brahma,  in  a  joyful  mood,  tutmUu  4  ,  »  A„f„( 

thou* . h'-, .... ...  . . * 

Brahma  Is  narrating  their  own  story  tw  *i  . 

at  a  future  date.  However,  the  one  who  nw«^  th«  .?.<  -*'•»'  ■  •  “  mir&m 

sM  hav™  to  take  a  birth  on  the  earth  Sn  no  ***  - .  . . -  •  I—  > 

it  Finally  all  of  it  becomes  a  tod  Sufitnii  totpi  *>'«»  **  *”  ^ 

towards  the  end.  li.i'.  •>  i'  '■  i  f"  :  ‘  . 

dancing  girl  oi  Dwaraka  and  the  story  oi  t.ugutn  mnt  > »>  r-’^  ' .  saret. 

episodes  In  this  book.  Sugatri  was  deeked  w,t«  ■>  '■  ■  -  ■  * 

her  husband  relused  to  look  at  her.  Suaittn'c  ««!M»  ' '  '  '  "  . . 

him  badly.  Salina  was  asked  to  tend  the  farm  ^  '  ‘  ;V  . 
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her,  wont  to  the  farm  to  assist  him  At  the  time  of  working,  sho  romovod  ail  hor  ornaments. 
Satina  noticed  tier  only  then  and  made  love  to  her.  Sugatri,  allegorically,  represents  a  poem. 
Surana,  by  making  Raima  (a  connoisseur  of  poetry)  appreciate  her  beauty  only  when  sho  is 
rid  of  her  excess ivn  ornamentation.  suggests  that  too  much  of  embellishment  in  poetry  leads 
to  abhoronco 

Hts  Pm! ithh't it/  Ptudyimuutmu  It;  I  bbO)  it.  a  mom  mature  work  and  surpasses  Kal&purn Cduyumu 
in  poetic  art  and  skin  M»e  story  is  on  the  linen  of  the  story  at  'Usha  Parinayarnu’  found  in 
Hammihum  ami  PnnmtbMguv.tUun  Pi^fyumntibhyuiiuya,  a  Sanskrit  drama  by  Ravivarmadeva 
of  Kerala  (c.VMtn  is  said  to  bo  the  source  for  thin  work  to  some  extent.  This  prabandhn  runs 
like  a  stage  play  ami  can  bo  adapted  an  such  easily. 

Surana  made  statonmuts  on  poetry  m  general  in  his  Kulftpumtiduyanw  and  on  a  mninWtvyu 
In  his  PnthMvnti  Ptudyumniittiii  whx.h  deserve  notice.  The  first  is  an  imaginative  configuration. 

If  the  beauty  of  the  coo:  moonlight  gets  fragrance  and  if  the  camphor  which  has  fragrance  and 
coolness  obtains  bmdimmss  and  if  trie  gentle  southern  broe/o  which  has  fragrance,  coolness 
and  tenderness  acquires  sweetness  then  they  may  be  equated  with  poetry,  The  second  is  more 
concrete  and  tMdiimna!  i  leganse  of  diction,  appropriate  use  of  tho  arrangement  of  lexeme;; 
to  convey  meaning,  transference  of  ideas  into  vivid  expression,  avoidance  of  redundancy, 
explication  without  being  too  w.de  off,  establishing  meaningful  ideas  with  clarity  and  relevance 
are  some  of  the  qualities  he  stressed  on  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  purport  of  the  various 
constituents  of  the  structure  should  never  counter  each  other  but  ahoud  contribute  to  the  main 
purport  of  the  poem  I!  is  significant  that  even  earlier  in  KufibpQtfldcfuynm  ho  gave  importance 
to  the  arrangement  of  lexemes  nr  diction  saying  that  it  ought  to  rosomblo  tho  making  of  a 
pearl  garland 

Ramarajabhusbnna  (ibPU  »?*)  was  a  contemporary  of  Surana,  'Tho  name  is  interpreted  as 
an  epithet  to  suggest  that  he  had  been  an  'ornament  to  tho  court  of  Ramaraja*.  His  real  name 
is  believed  to  be  Worthy  kavi  as  mentioned  in  his  tovy&lmk&m  Stmgtahumu ,  also  known  as 
Nmsu  llhuptiltynmu  written  to  commemorate  Narasa  Raju  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Ibis 
is  a  work  on  ihutonc,  Mrs  next  composition  was  Vuvu  Cufilrtt  which  brought  him  fame,  the 
title  is  evocative  of  Allasan.  Peddana's  Mum  Qmm,  If  tho  latter  is  a  poorn  for  connoisseurs, 
tho  former  is  a  work  for  scholars  Vu.w  Cmitm  depicts  the  story  of  Uparichara  Vaco  and 
his  marriage  with  timkn,  found  m  tho  MMmmta.  n  is  a  chiselled  work  of  art  full  of 
m$a.  Besides,  the  work  is  known  for  its  musical  aspects,  especially  lilt.  The  poet  wan  a 
knowledgeable  person  *n  music  and  called  himself  Sungim  W&  mlmya  Mi.  Marty  versos 
are  based  on  mm  and  titwmm  (suggestion)  and  yield  parallel  interpretations  and  images 
which  ar©  not  quite  relevant  to  the  context.  There  is  a  preponderance  of  intellect  rather  than 
emotion  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  tho  meaning  fully  without  expert  commentaries. 
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*  '  /^KcAfPd  in  tho  of  that  nv&ro 

«  „  significant  .ha,  Murthy  kav,  ^  (tlI  #ie  Mrl„„  fi,„,,,ur0  like 

fictional  themes  are  like  arthcia  '«  d  *whorcas  mCh  established  monies  treated 

the  nurSnas)  are  qenuine  but  unpolished  diamonoo, 

and  dtaloped  1  the  fertile  imagination  o,  good  pod*  »  »'««>  lies  may  o 

seen  asts  reaction  ,c  Surana's  Ka(dp~arm,  the  them,.,  of  . . .  a  «« . '  o,  tho 

ooe*  SulTrJs  description  of  a  maftS  Hay*  in  »  ftaSM™*  P^mnnm  r„n„,.„,y  appears 
to  be  a  dig  at  Murth/s  VasuCaritmm,  specially  when  tho  former  stressed  on  the  gual.t.es  ; 
tpL, ion  without  being  too  wide  oft  establishing  meaningful  .dear,  w„h  uU„y  -ta/anay. 

Bamarajabhushana  also  wrote  a  <^ar< «  H*—*  **»»*»"■  I"** 

to  compete  w„h  Surana.  Bamarajabhushana.  no  douh,  •  «  «**•  >«<■  - . .  . 

well-accomplished.  He  had  a  great  command  over  language  . .  *.«.  •<  «•«««•  fir.  Vasa 

Carifra  inspired  several  later  poets  who  aimed  at  scholarly  hr.ih.  th.,1  n,..|ht  not  have  the 

emotional  sensibility  which  marked  ideal  poetry. 


I,  was  thought  that  both  Surana  and  Bamarajabhushana  were  ,n  .he  . . .  •><  I'm  h,,..hn.„lova 

Baya  bu,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence.  Surana  could  have  been  a  Mudon.  dunnr,  the 
Baya's  time  and  Bamarajabhushuna,  a  young  boy  around  ten  Are, the,  poet  who  6  also 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Baya's  court  Is  Kandukun  Hud,.,  haw  >'«  »"  an, ho.  ot  an 

inventive  and  fictional  prabandha,  Me.  othe,  w»«k-.  ««*«•» 

Vijaya  YaksagSnamu  and  Jan&rdanSstBkmu,  both  defeated  to  the  rfivne  lord  Jananlarta  of 

Kandukuru  in  the  present  Prakasam  district. 


Prabandha,  as  a  genre,  continued  even  after  tho  Maya'u  l^wd  ami  *»»««««< wen 

in  the  modern  period.  But  later  prabandhas  became  stemotypod  and  «h:*i»ir«imitti  During  the 
17th  and  the  18th  centuries  there  was  a  mushroom  crop  uf  nbsMmo  writings  under  this  class, 
The  prabandha  is  essentially  an  artistic  gome,  Aft  explore  the  optimum  al  son*, turns  world 
and  such  sensuousness  is  an  inevitable  concom.tant  of  Art  Hut  s*,nswouM.esu  itself  5  not 
Art.  Early  prabandhas  maintained  a  sense  of  morality  arid  ethics  even  umim  provocation,  too 
much  of  economic  prosperity  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  the  'higher  self*  and 
a  preoccupation  with  the  ’lower  seif.  The  heroine  represented  fnuktu  and  was  a  repository 
of  all  beauty  and  sensuous  experience  and  the  hero  represented  the  (nttvf,n  or  the  enjoyer. 
The  Prabandha  poets  did  not  bother  about  realism  and  chuMcmnsntion  anti  they  thought 
the  Idkadharmi  Is  only  a  part  of  the  artistic  mode.  Tins  is  trie  mason  for  almost  all  the 
prabandhas  being  in  the  same  mould.  Still  it  cannot  bo  domed  that  Mugu  saw  its  arteic 
acme  of  development  in  the  prabandhas  and  at  least  some  of  them  am  as  ennobling  as  ether 
works.  In  the  appreciation  of  prabandhas  'historiclsm'  (viewing  the  works  with  tho  outlook  and 
taste  of  their  age)  is  necessary  to  some  extent,  The  real  pleasures  of  freedom  of  spirit  and 
imaginative  creation  satisfactory  to  the  innermost  core  of  tho  spirit  and  all  ttm  five  senses  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  prabandhas. 
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later  medieval  literature 


Toward*1.  the  end  nf  the  suteenth  century,  two  pools  handled  tho  story  of  a  great  Vnishnava 
devotee,  Vipra  Narayana  «rwj  produced  prubnnrihas.  They  wore  Sarangu  Tammayyn,  tho 
author  of  Vwiavanit  VMis.wtu  am!  Chadalawada  Mallnyya,  tho  author  of  Vipra  NQrHyana  Caritm . 
Vipra  Narayana  was  lured  into  sensual  pleasure!]  by  Oovadovi,  but  was  finally  saved  by  Lord 
Sri  Ranganatha,  whom  fin  worshipped  with  his  daily  offerings  of  garlands.  Though  both  the 
poets  took  advantage  of  the  situation  m  the  story  to  exploit  srngQm,  they  woro  cautious  in 
doing  so.  these  iwo  prubawthas  stand  apart  for  two  reasons  ;  tho  poets  adopted  a  natural 
and  simple  style  m  (Tumi  uf  tfw  immediately  earlier  rhetorical  and  artificial  stylo;  secondly, 
they  introduced  humour  info  pin  prabandha  type 

Collapse  of  thn  smpmi.il  puwet  of  the  Vijayanagara  regime  resulted  in  a  sprout  of  numerous 
centres  of  power  Akmg  with  it  a  tew  already  misting  kingdoms  gained  strength.  Golkonda 
was  one  of  them  the  Muslim  mims  uf  bulkonda  were  geneious  to  the  language  and  arts 
of  tho  people  and  rndmupm  paimn.ign  !■>  them  Ponnaganti  lelaganna  conceived  an  idea  of 
producing  a  pu«*ti  m  m  *  r  'pure;  tenugu  I  artier  poets  had  composed  a  a  tan/a  here  and 
there  using  only  a-  «  a  lenugw  lei  sqanna's  YayM  Curitm  was  tho  first  full  length  poem  to 
use  area  lanugo  and  he*  ame  a  ns, del  fur  ramie  more  writers  to  continue  tho  experiment 
oven  into  It  in  early  pad  *4  the  twentieth  century  tolaganna  dedicated  his  work  to  Amin  Khan, 
loyal  to  Ibrahim  Uuib  Shah 

Addanki  (tangadi’aia  Mvs  authored  a  prabandha,  JupatiBattmunndfi^khyi'tniiniu  and 
dedicated  if  to  Ibrahim  *jutb  Shah  dale  thsu  MOf  of  Golkonda.  (Malik)  Ibrahim  was  a  popular 
ruler  and  was  knnwn  by  he*  suusr.eii'.urt  name,  Malkibharam, 


Two  work!,  that  demand  attm/tiun  wem  pirn  faced  in  the  Uith  century,  fhey  am  Kami 
Sarvap|>.i*s  •Ui.hiluV^am  (Uum  arid  by  an  unidentified  officer  under  tho  Madurai 

regime,  the  Lamer  ss  j  adiy  m  Use  dwtpadn  metre  and  partly  in  prose,  ft  < foals  with  a  local 
bchnt  that  lord  Sara  manifested  hansel!  as  G.ddhevwara  In  Hanumakonda.  tho  early  capital 
of  tho  Kakatiyas  and  goes  on  to  portray  the  last  Kakatiya  king  Prataparudra  and  his  timer,, 
Though  the  historical  account  it  presides  is  muddled  up  by  gossip  and  oral  tradition,  the 
work  furnishes  an  mtnrestmg  portrayal  of  the  administrative  and  social  set  up  complete  with 
the  beliefs,  faith-,,  tastes  and  traditions  of  the  people  of  those  days. 

myavftcMMn  is  in  the  form  of  a  report  and  thrown  tight  on  tho  Rayas  of  Vijayanagara 
and  their  tiroes  this  work  assume?]  sagnifrcafte©  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  also  since  It 
uses  tho  colloquial  language  of  tho  court 

in  their  turn,  ihrise  two  works  led  to  poetic  works  dealing  with  historical  times.  Sarvappa*?. 
work  formed  the  ti»tm  for  Kuchmianchi  Jagqa  Kavi's  SdmodrSva  ftejiywiv  (c.t720),  while  Kumar  a 
Dhurjati  produced  hm  Ht$ttMfty&  Viptyatw  batted  on  n$yav&caksmu.  Anduguia  Vonkayya 
(c,1630)  published  a  poetic  work  NumiMti  Vif&ytMi'ni  for  Bim§r$^ya/nu)  cofobratrng  tho  Arviti 
kings  that  succeeded  So  Knahnadova  Raya. 
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The  16th  century  also  witnosscd  sovcral  tlmuroterj.l  work:,  <»t  inutiical  dealing 

with  norms  and  rules  regarding  prosody,  poesy  and  lt,k,w,u  a,  Srryatome 

(by  Citrakavi  Peddana.  c.1550),  KMCMnw  »»»  Ch.rmf.W.rrp.m.rmo  tl,y  Vr  nnk,  fatam 
Bhattu  c  1480-1520)  and  Su/ateana  SDramr  (by  UmanugunL  '■  «Mfl)  ar«  some 


such  works. 

In  an  effort  to  boost  tho  morale  of  the  people  against  the  mfo.nS*,  nf  the  many 

scholar-poets  came  to  tho  fore  with  their  devotional  and  philuviphir.nl  work?.  lawara  Phani 
Bhattu  (Paratattwa  Rasiyanamu),  Mummncl.  Mailana  (Untmhty,mn,i  and  t»*  Venkata 

Kavl  (JnSna  Suryddayamu)  are  some  of  them, 

As  more  and  more  dwyarihi  k&vyax  Parted  appuaunq.  »t  bm  am.*  n.u.Mv.ary  to  provide 
commentaries  and  interpretations  for  the  benefit  of  «»» lay  mart.***,  If-  t«M  m«J*  nommentary 
was  published  for  Surana’s  Mgtmva  Pituinviyamu  by  MudrtnMju  bida  Namana  <c,  t  ?>/*,)  He 
was  followed  by  Citrakavi  Anantayya  (c.tWK»  who  wrnm.mturt  on  Hnm>  JuunUa  N^pmiVmmu 
and  also  Amukta  Mitya  da  and  Citrakavi  Venkata  Humana  (c  an  nuthur  r»f  covwni  poetic 


works  besides  being  a  commentator. 


Vemana,  a  Mystic  Poet 

Around  this  time  (fSth-mh  c.).  ptshaps,  flourished  n  mystic  :»,*«.!  poet.  Vimuwm.  who  had 
come  to  be  a  household  name.  Vomaria’s  plane  of  birth.  t.mn,  buckg».u<«rt  and  philosophy 
have  been  hotly  debated  and  the  debates  continue  He  a  ins  my  with  Bkkana  and 

Potana  that  had  exercised  a  deep  and  profound  influence  upon  the  M«.m  cultural  Me  of 
the  Andhras. 

Vemana  is  believed  to  have  spent  his  earlier  Me  m  luxury  and  m  pur*.mt  uf  umwrous 
pleasures.  After  renunciation,  he  seems  to  have  iwcume  an  dine;  ant  n*»  ad  Sihbnd  simple 
stanzas  in  reaction  to  a  variety  of  day-to  day  situation!,  and  had  coveted  .m  wmnmnumly  wide 
range  of  topics  targetting  at  the  patterns  of  phony  bnhaviuut  of  the  *  nnuunponuy  wwty. 
Most  of  his  stanzas  are  cast  in  a  flexible  and  simple  Atnu-h^h,  which  incidentally 

means  a  (public)  dancing  woman, 

Vemana  ridiculed  the  showy  side  of  the  social  and  individual  Me  *4y'»!  and  propagated  3 
sincere  and  simple  ethical  life.  His  stan/au,  by  end  largo.  carry  home  iiuthc  »}w%!i.»a<d  by  m 
apt  and  common  parallel.  'Salt  and  camphor  took  alike  but  urn  be  (Ktinquichmt  through 
taste.  Such  Is  the  case  of  pious  men  who  stand  apart  m  the  vreurty'.  bo  puintud  out  in  a 
stanza.  ‘A  vile  man  is  bombastic  in  his  talk  while  a  gentle  une  is  guarded  m  hr**  utterance 
Does  gold  ring  as  loud  as  bronze?* 

Vemana  was  eager  to  free  the  society  of  its  dogma  He  udicwted  tm*  buimb  mid  practices 
of  the  day.  He  held  that  a  practice  without  a  pure  mmemnett  wau  muvmi  in  food  cooked 
in  unclean  vessel®.  Sharp  wit  coupled  with  pungent  m\m  mark;,  rimvt  of  tn»*  Mari/as.  'One 
goes  to  a  cave  (to  lead  an  austere  life)  in  search  of  salvation  if.  by  chance,  he  meets  a  wild 
animal  there,  it  is  certain  to  show  him  an  easy  way  of  saiwtinm*.  he  wbvmmd 
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Vemann'r*  comment'.  and  ubMmMtmrv.  on  mhmI  fife  fir «  numerous.  *No  need  for  an 
elaborate  prnr.nf.s  tn  kill  a  me, nr  -Iir*!  ask  him  for  seme  of  frio  money  \  ho  says  in  a  stan/a. 
'Why  should  the  1  nut  of  n«,»*an  ut  »*rsk  <  ween  burn  ,r,  Krishna)  run  after  ,i  stealthy  procurement 
of  milk  from  all  hm/.eV  O th.-m'  pepety  a  always  sweeter  and  tempting!* 

The  tiireetw.'*  r»f  r.umf  urn-, Jibuti  Mips.- «ty  and  nummonnoss  of  diction,  flow  of  tiro  flexible 
metre  and  the  sparkling  a  a  and  id  the\e  r.tarvar,  haw  made  them  popular  with  oven 

children  and  the  iiianMf**  uec  can  fmj  an  apt  guntatmn  from  his  stan/as  for  any  situation, 

Most  of  tin,  sf.tivm,  end  m  ,\  enrnm on  hno  Vtr,winUhhitHmn  Vmuru  Wmn.  Over  two 
thousand  starve.  am  no*  available  in  !:<•,  name  Put  ail  of  ft  mm  may  not  have  boon  his. 
Vemana's  suimnv*  m  navy  *.*imm»!v,abun  and  Pm  metre  and  format  of  hit*  versos  led  many 
others  tt*  add  fn  them  I  v**n  a  u*>v<!  puet  of  the  lAuntieth  century,  Mevulupaili  Venkata  Krishna 
Sastry  composed  p.m-dm-;  ’  f  «•«  Mnmnn  ifbuvih  unfortunately  the  bulk  is  lost  beyond  hope). 
C.P.  Brown.,  who  d  d  y^mar.  vv,i\e  to  i».m  1  literature,  not  only  collected,  edited  and 
published  In'*  b,a  u:v<  translated  \ntiw  Of  Plain  into  f  rojiir;h  JJorno  of  tho  stan/as  of 

Vemarui  am  uypti  mid  -w.jpVtee  of  too  ruga  school  of  philosophy 

The  tradition  of  ruler  ,’Muj  patronage  w  tetter*  and  arts,  which  reached  its  /onith  during  the 
reign  of  Sri  Krishna. leva  bay  a,  wan  <  ontmued  by  all  the  tap  ant!  small  rulers  in  tho  post  Maya 
period,  ftilupu  pone,  *:<<  a-nimd  at  towwiati  ten- plums  and  pitiH.ipaiitreti  spread  over  a  vast 
area  comprcafHt  mg-wm.  *n  the  present  famil  Nadu  and  Karnataka 

Southern  Mtmttttr** 

Tho  must  notowndhy  uf  cw<m  new  otnims  was  Tanjom,  whom  the  Nuynkn  kiwp  began 
their  rukt  m  »»?pm‘amta!o-*»s  *•?  tee  Vyoanai.tM  impend!  power  by  :m  early  as  am.  However, 
literary  aUa 4y  ?  <-*'*.  .  :  :>  <-w  h  -■  1 

HarjhanaffM  Si,  'm  a,**  *»  to;  <;i„*  dv-n  of  the  first  Nnyuka  king  of  Tan|om, 

Chowappi*  NayaM,  was  ti *e  most  litevteuus  uf  them  Mo  was  dusenbod  as  a  second  f.n 
Kwshnactavn  M«»ya  Mm  was,  wm  the  Maya,  e  {Matt  himself  arid  patronised  poets,  Me  was 
•  noted  mwweolofjfyt  ,»H»  M  the  mwii\ i  works  m  Sanskrit  and  Tolugu  that  Raghunutha  Is 
credited  with,  only  four  fefufju  *urk»  have  survived  Mtmikt  CmtU&  Is  the  only  one  out  Of 
them  that  is  available  mintn  fbojtua-aifui  drew  material  tor  Hus  from  Ofmrma  Xtmtulnm  and 
also  from  Va*P,yf«  Mrirndyrmam  arid  Htmm  ^aynrrt 

Valmiki  w»  born  a**  a  knala  ami  by  protean  a  way  robber,  Iho  seven  preat  safjea, 
Sapto  rtfi9>  who  were  uni,«  attacked  by  turn,  tank  compassion  on  him  and  transformed  him, 
Irt  narratintj  the  pilfinmapes  made  by  me  Saps,  Raghunatha  described  several  holy  places, 
s!  of  thorn  from  tho  south  e*i;itp!  Kasi  Mapwnatha's  portrayal  of  kto  m  tho  tribal  villages  is 
charmingly  realistic  He  found  occasion  m  this  work  to  reveal  his  deep  knowledge  of  dance 
and  music,  Hjighunat  *  is  known  to  have  authored  some  works  in  Sanskrit  on  dance  and 
music. 
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The  foremost  of  his  court  poets  was  Chomakura  Venkata  Kav.,  the  noth.  .r  of  two  prabandhas, 
Sirangadbara  Caritra  and  Vijaya  VMsatnu,  Venkata  Ka*.  whuno  fan,,  mornty  roots  m  the  latter 
work  is  described  as  the  last  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  prabandha  w.t.n»l  Vmikata  Kav.  comes 
nearer  to  Ramarajabhushana  in  his  poot.c  qM**  uf  and  pun  fWoV.j.  Venkata 

Kavi  vowed  to  exhibit  his  dazzling  skill  in  the  employment  of  d.fTmi  mu  an  to  produce  an 
amazing  relish  in  every  single  verse  (PmbfMdya  cmmtktm)  and  cu,  M-odnd  m  ,t 


Viiaya  VMsamu  is  a  prabandha  in  three  canto:,  and  narrate*.  Apuna*.  mam, with  tiluchi, 
the  Naqa  princes,  Chitranagada  and,  finally.  RubhadM  lilunh.  Mi  m  love  with  Arjuna  even 
before  she  saw  him.  The  marriage  became  potable  with  Atjuna  •,  a<  t.,ptan»*.n  of  her  love,  This 
can  be  described  as  a  swayamma  type  of  wedding  Hi*,  marriage  with  pnm.ov,  f;h.trangada 
was  traditional  and  so  i Sr9a  in  nautre,  Arjuna  Ml  »»  i»vo  with  bubfudM  and  married  her 
in  the  gindbam  style,  The  poet  brought  out  Mr,  MgnMam*,  ,vim  m.is  He  paid  attention 
to  aesthetic  relish  in  narration  and  chose  an  engaging  Myln  of  n»pm-*M<  ■*»  *,li!  *>  r,  ,«  once 


Idiomatic  and  native. 


Raghunatha  namod  his  court  Tndtra  Mamlnam’.  jum  a*.  tm*  bay  t  <.  »!M  hip  own  court 
'Bhuvana  Vijayamu’.  Among  those  who  adorned  it  warn  c  jovmda  >  ajwa,  hi*,  inarnnd  minister 
and  scholar,  Govinda's  two  scholar  writer  conn,  Ya^nanatayaiu  B-Mh.ta  and  Venkata  Makhi, 
Raja  Cudamani  Dikshita,  author  of  many  teiuqu  and  lianr.knt  work*.,  rm.hmidhwan,  author  of 
Nalqadha  Pdrifitamu,  a  dwyarthi  kavya  and  noted  pwtimw,  Namalrtiadramt.a  and  Madhumvani. 

'Abhyudaya  Kavya',  which  celebrated  the  cjkny  and  pm*.t.Mhty  of  a  b’. turn. at  pomenaiity 
was  conceived  in  the  Tanjoro  period.  (The  twm  •abhyudaya”,  f.«*r<*.  **.  not  to  bn  mnhM 
with  'abhyudaya*  to  mean  ‘progressive'  in  the  modem  maj  Hagimuattia  aj ip*»am  tu  lie  the 
first  to  compose  such  a  work  through  hits  M:hyutAbhyutkmtiuu  nu  dAipad-b  at -out  he,  father 
Atchyutappa  Nayaka.  The  book,  however,  is  nut  available  Ibinuhitadramba  authored  | 
Sanskrit  work,  Ragbundth&bhyudayam. 


Madhuravani  translated  Raghunatha's  leluqu  iUtmhyatmmu  mtu  f-an-.km  fin  tuiugu  work 
of  these  poetesses  is  extant.  The  king  'bathed*  Madhuravani  m  tjuid 

Raghunatha's  son  Vijaya  Raghava  Nayaka  (rule  u>:u  m  *,um;m-d..d  hts  father  to  the 
throne.  His  court  was  called  'Rajagopala  Vitamin*  Vijaya  Nughava  aufhmad  over  fifty  works 
including  some  yakshaganas.  Ho  initiated  several  change*,  »n  ini  f<am  uf  the  yuktdutgAnam, 
bringing  it  closer  to  the  theatrical  play  and  incorporating  m  it  u.m m  f eatunm  of  the  Sanskrit 
drama.  He  also  encouraged  production  of  yakr.haqnnnim  Vtj.tyn  fUgim.i  published  » 
‘abhyudaya  kavya',  RagbunitbSbbyudaya  Kdvyum,  about  fus#  lather  V;ja>a  Maghav.'t  was  *0 
drawn  towards  arts,  letters  and  pleasures  that  he  could  not  '.afuguaut  the  internets  of  the 
kingdom.  A  Maharashtra  warrior  and  a  step  brother  of  the  great  rjivnji.  I  knji  1,  duteated  Nm 
in  a  combat  and  wrested  the  throne.  Vijaya  Raqhavat*  son,  Mannaiudtma,  aKo  n  poet,  dtfld 
in  the  war. 


Among  those  who  adorned  the  court  of  Vijaya  Raghava  were  Umngata  Kala  Kavi,  Koncti 
Dikshita  Kavi,  Purushottama  Dikshitulu  and  Kamarasu  Venkatapub  fiomuyaji  f:iundr.ireMia, 
Krishnajl  and  Rangajamma  were  the  poetesses  of  the  day  Mumjajamma  war*  hunoufid 
with  Kanak&bhiqikam  (bath  in  gold). 


History  ami  Culture  of  ilir  AmIHru* 
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An  interesting  aspect  of  the  literature  produced  in  the  court  of  Vijaya  Raghava  was  that 
most  of  the  works  featured  the  king  as  the  hero  and  his  amours  as  subject  matter.  In  this 
way,  poetry  degonoratod  into  the  mundane  lovel.  Tho  brighter  side  of  it,  however,  was  that 
the  bulk  of  literature  started  reflecting  tho  contemporary  scene,  its  men,  matters  and  styles. 

A  notablo  figure  in  tho  pada  litoraturo,  Kshotrayya,  flourished  around  this  poirod.  He  hailed 
from  Mowa  in  tho  present  Krishna  district,  Ho  continued  tho  tradition  laid  down  by  Annomayya 
in  the  structural  features  of  the  padams  but  largely  composed  erotic  songs  addressing  the 
local  deity,  Gopala. 

The  bh&gavata  school  of  devotion  had  already  thrown  up  the  concept  of  the  lord  as  the 
only  man  arid  all  devotees  as  women  in  tho  fashion  of  Radha  or  gopis.  Kshctrayya's  padams 
gave  a  boost  to  tho  concept,  no  doubt,  but  still  they  reek  of  the  physical  and  sensuous  side 
of  Srng&ta.  His  song;;  combined  literary  excellence  and  music  and  wore  interpreted  through 
abhinaya  {dance  form),  Thus  they  became  a  part  of  tho  repertoire  of  tho  entertainers,  As  he 
became  a  master  of  tho  art,  Kshotrayya  moved  about  the  land  and  visited  several  temples  as 
well  as  royal  courts,  He  composed  his  padams  addressing  the  various  rulers  also.  He  went 
to  the  courts  of  Rnghunatha  and  his  son,  Vijaya  Raghava. 

Kankanti  Rapa  Raju  was  a  noted  poet  of  tho  first  half  of  tho  17th  century.  He  published 
a  yakshaganarn,  Vianu  Mtiya  VMmmu  and  Uttam  mm&y&namu  in  metrical  stan/as.  Uttnm 
R&m&yanamu  lias  gamed  populairty  duo  to  its  lucid  stylo  and  portrayal  of  human  emotion;). 

Mutugu  Rapayaradhyufu  {I/7B  185?),  a  pious  man  and  a  scholar,  flourished  in  the  court  of 
Vasircddi  Venkatadri  Matdu  of  Amaravati  (Guntur  district),  Naidu  held  him  in  a  great  esteem  as 
his  guru.  Rapayaradhyulu  published  many  works  in  Sanskrit  and  folugu,  He  did  not  dedicate 
any  of  his  works  to  the  king.  At  the  request  of  Venkatadri  Naidu's  son,  Papayaiatlhyulu 
translated  Dfivl HMqimUtm  into  1  elugu  and  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Viswanatha  of  Kasi.  this 
version  is  regarded  as  tho  most  authentic  and  the  best  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Sanskrit 
work. 

Kings  of  Maharashtra  stock  ruled  over  Tanjore  from  1074  to  1085,  Moat  of  thorn  learnt 
Tolugu  and  became  authors  of  telugu  works,  they  also  extended  their  patronage  to  tulugu 
poets  Sbahnji  (rule.  1084  i/?4),  son  of  tho  founder-king,  Fkoji  I,  authored  about  twenty  works 
in  Tolugu  apart  from  works  in  Sanskrit,  He  wrote  both  prabandhns  and  ynkshaganns,  which 
by  then  came  to  bo  known  as  nA  takas. 

Tyagarajti,  tin*  Saiut-OompoMcr 

Tyagaraju  (f  767-1847),  one  of  the  trinity  of  south  Indian  music  {the  others  being  Syama  Sastry 
and  Muttuswami  Dikshitar),  enriched  both  literature  and  music  with  his  unique  contribution.  Hu 
declined  the  patronage  of  Sarabhoji  II  (1793-1833),  a  Maharashtra  ruler  of  Tanjore.  Tyagaraju 
was  a  great  saint  who  led  an  austere  life  begging  for  alms.  Fore-fathers  of  Tyagaraju  migrated 
to  Tiruvarur  (In  the  present  Tamil  Nadu)  from  Kakarla  {Kurnool  District),  An  ardent  devotee  of 
Lord  Rama,  Tyagaraju  composed  innumerable  kftis  of  which  a  thousand  have  survived.  Ho 
worshipped  Rama  through  a  variety  of  timely  services  to  tho  Lord  *  from  ‘waking*  Him  up  in 
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t  t  .tiaKioc  in  the  late  ©verting.  Some  of  his  krtis  ©to  associated  with 
those  sT^icel0  He^sited  many  holy  shrines  and  composed  extempore  songs  tn  prats©  of 
the  presiding  deities. 

Critics  noticed  three  distinct  phases  of  evolution  in  the  Hie  ol  the  Ka„t.  compose,.  During 
the  ^st  he  was  a  devotee  of  Rama  end  Rama  to  him  then  was  the  hero  ot  the  Bamayana, 
The  scion  if  theTshwaku  family,  son  ol  Dasaratha  and  Kausalya.  lord  o.  fkta  and  a  charming 
parson  if  idue  and,  of  course,  the  incarnation  o.  Vishnu  -  on  ,ho  whole  tris  persona,  god 
during  end  after  his  pilgrimage  covering  a  wrdo  area  and  many  temples  and 
ST  plLs he  fell  into  a  deep  speculation  as  to  the  real  purport  o.  gnrtirood  •  man, tested  as 
rXlssas  of  several  denominations.  In  a  kriii.  ho  gueshoned:  ■'How  u„.  rt  boon 
msolvei  whiLr  you  are  Siva  or  Madhava?"  Tyaga,a|u  drantc.l  tho  nun,,,,  uUm™ 
for  nearly  two  orores  of  times.  He  realised  the  Brahman,  mo  tountam  of  firr.llv.ort  .,nri  Rama 
uZS  became  synonymous  with  Brahman.  During  the  last  phase.  «»  t»»<  lam  a.ldressihg 
"h  inne“  self  In  his  krltis.  His  later  day  songs  reveal . . .  tho.r-ih.s.  ph.losnphy  and 

his  profound  yearning  for  the  Lord. 

Tyagaraju  Is  regarded  as  the  architect  ot  •sangatis’  in  muse  r.an.iat.'.  ;»«  vanahr.ns  on  a 
musical  theme  for  emphasising  tho  latont  moaning  in  the  ;uh,ly„  flit irony  m-h  •„  '>•'  h’"W"9 
out  the  soul  ot  the  rSga  Into  full  play.  Most  ol  Iho  adminm,  <>t  1y.<"  ’>■',»  am  Inv.m,  ol  h.s 
music  only.  If  they  but  know  tho  significance  of  tho  .■■■rfh/iva  ml  if. 

(music),  their  appreciation  would  bo  groatcr  and  more  iiiloiise 

Tyagaraju  wrote  three  operas  •  Prahlida  Bhakll  Vijayanu.  SI, Mum,  V, mu,„u  an, I  N.uM  Car ■ 
itramu. 


Kancherla  Gopanna,  or  Ramadas  as  ho  is  popularly  known.  waft  another  gm.rt  devotee  of 
Rama.  He  was  a  revenue  officer  at  Bhadrachalom  under  the  Uutt>  bhahi  King,  Abu!  Hassan 
Tana  Shah.  Ramadas  diverted  the  rovonuo  collection  to  renovate  the  tempi**  fur  lord  Roma 
in  Bhadrachalam  and  to  gift  precious  ornaments  to  tho  idols  Hu  war,  >r*>P'>*<muid  m  a  coil 
at  the  Golkonda  fort  for  twelve  years.  According  to  common  belief  lord  fume,  along  with 
His  brother  Lakshmana,  is  believed  to  have  repaid  tho  money  to  the  button  ami  obtained  the 
release  of  Ramadas. 

Ramadas  was  a  pious  man  with  a  singular  devotion  to  the  lord,  Hu*  Long'*  addressed  to 
Lord  Rama  are  known  as  kJrtans,  His  klrtans  composed  during  the  period  of  hit*  imprisonment 
and  torture,  which  he  endured  with  fortitude  and  unswerving  devotion,  am  n<  ,h  in  communicative 
skill.  He  complained  to  his  Lord,  Rama:  *'!  am  not  able  to  boar  those  thrashings.  And 
there,  you  cheerfully  enjoy  my  offerings,  as  if  it  is  your  father 'r,  property!'  He  appealed  to 
His  concert,  Sita,  to  intervene  and  put  in  a  word  to  Rama,  Ramaducu'n  compositions  m 
resplendent  wHh  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  tho  folk  songs,  love,  devotion  artel  equanimity 
of  thought  of  the  Bhagavata  cult  and  of  the  Sufi  saints  moulded  the  inner  urges  of  the 
Saint-composer,  Ramadasa.  In  fact,  his  klrtana  was  an  extension  of  the  devotional  art-song 


form  of  Annamayya, 
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Ramadas  also  composed  a  book  of  ono  hundred  stanzas,  DisarathJ  Satakamu,  which 
gained  immonso  popularity.  Till  recently,  versos  from  this  book  along  with  similar  devotional 
stanzas  from  BhP gavatu mu ,  K&lahasti swara  Satakamu  and  such  others  used  to  bo  a  part  of 
routino  recital  in  daily  prayers. 

It  may  bo  rioted  that  krti,  padam,  klrtam  and  samkirtana  meant  the  same  at  the  time 
of  Annamayya.  Connotations  began  to  change  later.  Kirtanas  of  Ramadasa  and  others 
denoted  trie  devotional  song  whereas  padatm  of  Kshotrayya  denoted  erotic  but  devotional 
songs  mainly  sot  to  dance.  After  Knhotrayya,  the  art-danco-sorig  bloomed  in  the  compositions 
of  Sarangaparii  and  others  and  flourished  in  the  royal  courts  as  pure  orotic  song,  It  came  to 
be  called  Javan,  Krti  developed  out  of  the  padas  as  a  pure  art- music-song  lending  itself  to 
the  development  of  the  concert  music. 

Co  nr  on  trillion  on  Prono 

While  operas  and  yakshagnnas  dominated  the  literary  output  in  tho  Tarijore  region,  prose 
works  gained  predominance)  in  the  Madutai  and  Mysore  regions,  Muddalagiri  or  Muttulinga 
Nayaka  (rule;  16/b)  and  Vijaya  Ranga  Chokkanatha  (rule:  1705-32)  wore  the  patrons  of  letters 
at  Madurai.  I  mgarnanoni  Kamoswara  Kavi,  tho  author  of  Satynhhanni  Sfwtwanamu  among 
other  works  and  Ciannpavurapu  Venkata  Kavi,  credited  with  thirty  works,  were  in  tho  court 
of  Muddalagiri,  Venkata  Kavi  wan  an  adept  in  citm,  gwttfm  and  bamihu  varieties  of  poetry. 
Venkata  Kavi  was  also  an  expert  in  performing  imdhurms.  He  composed  a  Tciugu  lexicon 
after  tho  fashion  of  the  Sanskrit  Amaru  Ktivam, 

Vijaya  Manga  Chokkanatha  authored  two  prose  works  :  Srinmga  Mdtmtmyamu  and  Mutjha 
Midwtmyarmi  Bamukhamu  Venkata  Krishnappn  Nayaka.  who  wrote  two  prose  works  - 
Jaiminl  Bhiuatanm  and  Stiruntjadhatu  Curitnt  and  two  prabandhas  ■  Ahutyii  Samknimkittumu 
and  Hiidhtfai  Sdntwannmu  was  the  noted  one  of  his  court  poets. 

m 

In  the  Mysore  region,  Poda  Kompa  Gouda  (1513-69),  the  architect  of  tho  city  of  Bangalore, 
composed  a  yaknhaganam,  Gwiga  Gaud  VMxam.  Palavokari  Kadirlpatl  (c.lGGO)  published 
&uka  Saptml,  an  original  poem  winch  contains  thirty  tales  as  narrated  by  a  parrot  to  a 
house-wife,  Madavati.  Kadiripati  displayed  in  it  a  rare  skill  of  narration  and  his  work  reflects 
the  contemporary  tolugu  life. 

Kaluvo  Vira  Raju  (UJth  c,),  a  military  chief  in  the  Mysore  kingdom,  translated  the  Adi, 
Sabhi  md  Bfti $rrm  fmivm  of  the  Sanskrit  Mah&bhirata  into  Tolugu  prose,  He  was  assisted  by 
Tupakula  Anarita  Ohupaludu,  Vira  Raju  also  brought  out  a  treatise  on  medicine.  Vira  Raju’n 
son  Nanja  Raju,  also  a  military  chief,  published  prose  works  both  in  Tolugu  and  Kannada, 
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Chenji  was  another  centre  which  patronised  Telugu  lettors.  China  Narayana  NayaKa,  the 
author  of  a  meritorious  prabandha,  KuvalaySswa  Caritram  is  bolioved  to  be  a  contemporary  of 
Varadendra,  who  ruled  Chenji  from  t64549  and  also  was  related  to  him.  r.ipakula  Ananta 
Bhupala  who  served  in  the  army  of  the  Madurai  king  and  assisted  Kaluve  Vna  Ham  In  translating 
the  MahAbh&rata  was  the  son  of  the  army  chief  of  Chenji.  Krishnappa  Ananta  also  published 
prose  renderings  of  Vi^nu  Pur6nam,  SMdara  K»n<ja  (MmAyarm)  anti  Itayawit/gito  besides 
the  Anuiaaanika  Pan am  of  the  MaMbhtrata.  After  tho  Maharashtra  mints  took  river  Chonjl 
(1677),  Darbha  Kaviglri  authored  RukffiSnQada  Cadva  (in  dwipada)  and  Ahhitutyu  DttfpBnsmu 
at  the  instance  of  Khande  Rau,  a  Maharashtra  army  officer . 


The  rulers  of  Pudukkotai  (1730-1866)  wore  not  of  Telufju  stock  r.t.li,  they  not  only  extended 
patronage  to  Telugu  poets  and  scholars  but  also  authored  feiuqu  works  V.jaya  Haqhunatha  | 
(rule:  1730-69)  encouraged  Nudurupati  Vonkana  to  produce  Atufhttt  a  dictionary 

of  pure  Telugu  in  verses.  Vijaya  Raghunatha's  son  Raya  Raghuadhu  tundaman  (ruin:  1/69  89) 
was  a  disciple  of  Uddandakavf  Sitaramarya  and  a  co  student  of  v.mkana  bmdaman  wrote  « 
prabandha  in  six  cantos,  P&rvatl Parti) ayamu,  Vonkana  adorned  Hi*.  court  .rod  authi and  several 
works  including  Malta  PurSijam  dealing  with  the  technique  of  combat  Vijnya  Iciqinmatha  II, 
who  succeeded  Raya  Raghunatha  to  the  throne  and  ruled  hum  um  inn/,  was  also  a  patron 
of  literature.  Venkana’s  son,  Sambayya,  Navnmtppa,  the  author  of  w»a«f«/u  hk>futw  titdmml 
which  classifies  the  swords  Into  types  and  describes  them  and  Oonacun  Narayana  Ayyangar, 
the  king’s  teacher,  were  In  his  court. 


Not  only  the  large  principalitos  and  their  rulers  but  aha.)  noma  hirjh  officials  and  the 
affluent  patronised  literature.  Noted  among  them  was  Amenta  Manga  t'diai,  an  officer  under 
the  French  In  Pondicherry.  Undor  his  patronage,  Kastur.  Manga  havi  produced  a  work  on 
prosody,  Lak$ana  &tr6manl  which  he  dedicated  to  Filial  Manga  H.ivt  also  ntrthormJ  Simtm 
Nighantuvu  and  Kr$n8rjum  Samvidamu,  a  poem  in  five  r.anto:,  tkann  of  tho  nihtsr  patrons 
were  Magadala  Krishnayya,  an  interpreter  witti  the  Dutch  and  hr.  con  Ramadm.u  Similar 
literary  activity  is  recorded  from  Trichi,  Salem,  Turayur,  Cimyyur,  Hnsur  .»nd  other  places  In 
the  south. 


Telugu  literature  flourished  during  tho  17th,  18th  and  tho  tush  cimtumn  at  a  number 
of  principalities  spread  over  in  the  present  Andhra  Pradesh  also  Kahihasti.  Jataprolu, 
Pithapuram,  Peddapuram,  Bobbili,  Vijayanagaram,  Venkataqui,  h-mutr  Nagaram,  Nu/widu, 
Amaravati,  Munagala,  Muktyala,  Chaliapalli,  Uriam-Devidi,  (iadwa'u.  Atruakunr  and  Vanaparti 
are  but  a  few  of  them.  The  credit,  perhaps,  goes  to  Sukm.hnadeva  Ma yu  to  have  made  it  a 
fashion  and  tradition  for  rulers  to  extend  patronage  to  men  of  letters  f«  a  punt,  certainly, 
was  by  and  large  an  honour  for  the  individual  in  spue  of  umm  voices  here  and  thorn  deriding 
the  explosion  in  their  number,  Adidam  Sura  Kavi  (later  half  uf  the  u«n  c  }  observed  fly  God, 
there  used  to  be  a  single  poet  In  an  entire  region.  But  now,  four,  w,  su,  seven.  eight,  nine 
and  ten  in  each  village’.  Writing  became  a  livelihood  for  some  and  .Pen  an  mmusn  to  demand 
offerings  from  the  affluent.  Though  in  a  humourous  vein,  Knwguntt  i  akshmt  Nar.itamha  Rso, 
a  dramatist  and  essayist  (1688*1940)  mad®  a  character  of  ha,  observe,  ’the  easiest  way  to 
rob  the  people,  next  to  thievery,  Is  to  write  and  publish  works1 
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A  positive  contribution  of  the  numerous  principalities,  spread  over  all  tho  Teiurju  speaking 
region  and  also  Imyoiul  as  borders,  was  an  increased  and  expansive  activity  in'  the  field  of 
literature.  Tho  total  literary  output  had  been  vast  and  varied .  Traditional  poetry  of  the  courts, 
by  and  large,  continued  to  be  aloof  from  the  realities  of  life  and  involved  itself  in  poor  imitation 
of  the  noted  works  of  yester  yean  However,  there  have  boon  a  few  poems  of  interest  on 
account  of  their  historical  themes  like  Hangnt&ya  Kmhtnamiga  GatHtam  (Dttiakavi  Nnrayona. 
c.1790),  Pmftnmtilhhn  YmMfmmtf  fChatmt.  lakshm.  Natural  Kavi,  l«  19th  r. )  or  accounts  of 
travel  like  Niimprt  YAlta,  VUmmiputf  Viifaamu  and  which  afford  as  an  insight  into  contemporary 
times.  Fven  from  the  linguistic  from!  of  view  such  works  are  interesting  as  they  accepted 
foreign  loan  words  as  adopted  by  the  people. 

Prose  works,  which  worn  either  translations  or  retold  narrations  of  myths  and  Ingonds, 
and  original  works  which  dealt  with  the  greatness  or  significance  (mmunyum)  of  a  holy  over, 
place  or  the  presiding  deity  of  a  shone,  appeared  in  abundance. 

Another  point  tnat  demands  notice  is  that  a  number  of  poets  and  writers  came  from 
classes  oilier  than  brahmins,  who  dominated  the  scene  until  then.  Public  interest  in  literature 
and  reading  material  reflects  in  the  abundance  of  minor  types  and  forms  like  sutakam,  ballad, 
etc.  As  against  the  traditional  literature  which  confined  itself  to  unreal  themes,  ballads  and 
heroic  poetry  concentrated  on  local  hemes  both  real  and  legendary  (Katama  Huju,  Desingu 
Raju.  Sarwat  fSipattu,  etc) 

Satakam  players  a  vital  min  in  this  period.  Though  bhaktt  was  still  tho  predominant 

sentiment  in  sataka  literature,  nut  a  few  of  them  reflect  tho  contemporary  situation,  specially, 
the  turbulences,  political  or  socmi  instability,  attack  on  tho  holy  places  by  aliens  and  tho 
general  helplessness  of  a  law  abiding  uti/tm  the  poofs  aggrieved  voice  and  his  anguish 
added  a  new  dimension  m  subjectivity  to  such  satrtkams  Wmulmg6fiwHtu  Sotokumu  (Adidam 
Sura  Kavi.  f /Pd  obi,  Smmau  N/imuimtm  fhtuUutmu  (OnqulApati  Kurmanatba  Kavi,  first  half  of 
the  18th  i; },  (IPuaff^pt,  ^unknittu  iHfraifa  I’urayya,  early  half  of  the  toth  c.j,  etc.  stand  out  m 
examples 

Some  punts  had  resulted  to  usrt  poetry  to  abuse  or  defame  their  antagonists.  Kuchirruinchi 
Jagga  Kavi  ft/oo  accepted  to  wr.te  n  poem  celebrating  Chandra  Rekha,  a  kept  woman 
of  Chintaiapati  Nil.idn  Najti  end  actually  wrote  it  under  the  till®  Chandra  mkhi  VMmmu,  But 
Niladri  Raju  changed  h,s  m.nd  and  refused  hr  accept  its  dedication.  Jagga  Kavi  went  mad  with 
tho  insult  and  destroyed  trie  manuscript  further,  ho  composed  an  abusive  poem  changing 
tho  title  to  Chumjtti  fmhA  VMptitw  in  it  he  depicted  Chandra  Rekha,  Nlladri  Raju  and  on© 
Venkata  Rastry,  who  was  believed  to  have  advised  Raju  against  accepting  dedication  of  the 
earlier  pawn,  m  viio  people  with  despicable  taste.  The  whole  poem  is  a  wild  satire  and  parody 
bordering  on  obscenity  Jagga  Kavi  did  not  stop  there.  He  obtained  orders  from  the  Nawab 
of  Hyderabad  t;< 'impelling  Niiarfh  Raju  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  this  poem  in  an  open  court, 

Another  poet,  who  is  remembered  in  the  context  of  abusive  poetry  (tiftu  kavita)  is  Pindiprolu 
Uk&hmana  Kavi  Oh  19  c 1  He  composed  a  dwyadhi  k&vyam,  Lanka  Vijayamu  (popular  as 
RAvana  Qammiywiu),  combining  tho  stones  of  Havana  (of  the  mmQyona)  and  his  antagonist 
Dammana  (for  Dharmareyudu)  who  forcibly  took  away  the  poofs  paddy  field. 
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NEW  ERA 

Latter  half  of  the  19th  Century  :  «  I’relu.le 

..,arM„  written  during  the  .9th  r.  **  "«■*»  . .  ’  ’  '  : 

Bu,  suSToondemnatlon  soom,  to  hsvo  !«>••  m.  * 1  t  e  r  • .  ,e  „**, 

,„rmotj  the  laroest  part  ot  tho  n>*(»9  u»»  11  ''  1  ' '''  '' ' 

Z  tho  «ooL  had  tXKtomo  me  .«*-  ' . .  "  '-»*»* 

Snal  in  verso  form.  wo,o  aplenty  A  .  -■  ,  M  -  " '  '  '  *~v*  aoo  « 

“uaod'soondp— .  . . . . 

was  missing  -  the  reason  lor  «MH  l-.-M '•  *»  - . "  '  '  1  w  >  '  ***** 

place  of  a  major  powor  with  intern., I  . .  *.«y 

to>st0 

But  thorn  worn  also  positive)  w*  «*  *’  1  1  ‘  ”  ir'  '*  **  "Mh^  a 

which  could  bo  clearly  soon  during  the  i!W.  c  —  '  ”  5  ‘  1  1  ’  ’  “ 1 ”  ” 

.  political,  educational,  social  and  lenity  thw*  *.,v  a'm*  .»  >•  -  ’<’"*•  :  •”  M 

the  resultant  financial  stability  duo  to  new  nvm  {•><■}«<  h.  ,v  -5  s  r,l'; 

Literature  was  made  available  to  every  **-"<  «’•'  '  ''  '• 

publication  ot  books.  With  English  educ.ihm  .:.»»»  .<  ’  »■* 

unknown  to  tho  native  readers.  The  attempto  to  !  ’ 

literature.  With  the  emergence  of  prose  us  a  ns  »•  •  »**i i;  ,',,d  tV:;i 

for  creative  and  critical  writings,  but  also  t«i  m-W-  *•'  <  »  »  -  ',J 

for  the  first  time,  began  to  reflect  mum  and  mm.*  .a  <  wm. -  >  v- ,  ■  c  -  **• 

for  the  common  reader  rather  than  to  a  in.im.nf  <  *  r,  >  ,m  n<-’.n  «>’" 

This  wide  variety  is  aiso  reflected  »»  !<**•.  '!»"•  -1  *'  t  -mm 

yakshaganas,  ballads,  satakas  and  umn  pinto*;-  {-■'•><  ui  p<  *■*-  * 

narrative  poems  saw  the  light  of  thy  day  1  vw  j  r,  ■•••  -i  ■"  •  - 4  -! 

and  more  prominont  poetic  texts  of  y miter  yr*.!**.,  *  •tt>t«  v  ■  <  ■  -  t-.  u.c-n  ft 

contemporary  manners  and  customs 

Thus,  seen  from  an  18th  century  pcu.i  u!  ii  .-mi  <w,-,  .  .cm  <  *«->••'  • ,s  P^llt 

virtuosity  during  the  10th  c.  But  this  wav  amply  man*  «,»  »*  «*  ..v.ot,  <■!  i-mPa  m 

literary  forms,  by  the  socialisation  of  liter  alum,  .md  t,-y  ts..*  u 

the  whole,  this  Age  serves  as  a  prelude  to  thy  u«t,  i  t, %  m.i!  ,*».n  v  *<■-  <** ,«  nt  ','■<*  wtid 
the  century. 

The  poets  that  belonged  to  tim  , 

were  born  in  the  18th  c.  bui  !.;>  i 
belonged  to  the  early  pad  of  *t.<:  « »--*.■ .  *  •  - 

latter  part  of  tho  century  and  cot:*,  : ■ 
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To  the  fust  category  belonged  Adrdam  Sura  Kavi,  who  was  born  in  tho  latter  part  of  the 
18th  c .  saw  tho  Padmanahha  battle  (between  tho  king  of  Vljayanagaram  and  tho  British)  In 
1799  and  wrote  hts  important  works  in  tho  10th  c,  Ho  is  tho  author  of  Camtmmaf!  Parinuyamu, 
a  prabandhu  in  throe  cantos.  often  called  "Prlla  Vasu  Caritra"  (literally,  a  'budding'  Vimt  Cimt/u 
called  no  because  of  it*,  initiative  nature)  Ivon  in  this  mythological  story,  the  pool  included 
several  descriptions  of  social  custom?,  that  wore  prevalent  in  Andhra  during  his  time.  Ho  is 
also  tho  author  of  tmrtmbfafPamim  flninkutm.  Kwt  Sum&oya  Vicchddttmu,  a  grammatical  text, 
Ancthm  C'tiHttiiinUxnui.  a  hook  on  alamkara,  Atnihta  Naim  {>A$mu.  a  lexicon  of  mum  Tolugu 
words  Hn  is  also  Bihap  for  In*,  poetry  of  abuse  (tittu  k&viMwt), 

Another  innovMfia?  p.umi  tn  which  an  altogether  now  approach  ir,  found  if,  Mangalagrri 
Ananda  K  m's  Vm/anfarus/ryunamn  Anaiida  Kavt  rs  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  convert;,  and 
his  poem  ir*  4  '  a.T'  ,s  drv.ist:*;-,.  tn  prabandha  style,  the  Story  of  Christ,  Hr;  dedicated  the 
poem  to  Ha.-iya,  a  minister  working  at  Bandar  {Mnchitipatnarn).  Another  poem  on  Christian 
myth  is  Km<o',waut  hiih  mnymnn,  wn««m  by  Hingalt  Yollanarya,  It  is  a  tUUu  (\mhmnthmn 

three  poets  <*f  Munfiganli  family  were  authors  of  several  prabundfms.  Singaracharya  of 
Dover akondn  wh«  ■  wn,t»i  thf.w/tiiui  ni/a  Cmttm  is  saitf  to  bo  a  $m  Ghuntftvm Ihiuti.  a  poet 
who  could  exempt  ir unmmsly  dtCUtn  pomm  to  a  hundred  scribes  simultaneously  Manttgonii 
Venkata  NaMs.mh.v  n.uya  <s  the  author  of  fitl Mr •>««  BuUimmfl  yumu .  a  story  ba?,od  on  an 
episode  from  tire  hhftgmmUtn  He  also  authored  a  prabandha  on  f)uryo<Jiiana‘:.  marriage 
(Cilum  /Sid/, ;a  (mm  fvtnenimm  Another  punt,  Marimjanti  Nnrasimhanharyulu,  rn  his  l;Wmku 
Numitni  Pmtmtymuu  dm-sobed  several  social  and  marital  custom;;  prevalent  in  Andhra  a!  tho 
time. 

lattakavi  Batayana  Kao’s  Hmnimityti  (Umtumm  m  of  particular  importance  in  this  period 
because  a  is  a  instancai  poem  depicting  the  Battle  of  Bobbrlr  waged  between  the  king?,  of 
Bobbrli  and  Vsnunegarom,  waft  the  f reach  fighting  on  tho  side  of  the  latter  'the  poem  it 
dedicated  to  the  N.easaranpot  /ammdar,  Malraju  Rantarayaninqaru, 

Another  important  poem  of  the  parsed  is  Ayyaladtju  Narayana  KavTn  Human  VimUnh  in  5 
cantos  Bw  p» H*ru  contains  descriptions  of  several  social  and  religious  customs  id  tin*  thth 
and  19th  emuey  life  and  is  considered  a  valuable  source  book  for  social  history 

Stiver  a!  Sanskrit  tads  wens  translated  during  the  period,  among  which  texts  on  prosody  also 
found  a  place,  besides  poetic  texts  Krishna  Dasa  Kavi  closely  followed  Gita  GtWmdum  m  fus 
R&dhftkt  $  tut  VitfvMtmt,  a  poem  in  a  cantos  The  story  of  Bilharm  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
poofs.  Among  these  is  Chonnun  Bobhanadri  0mgimi  SudhA  Swnmim  Pur  tut  Ciwtitthhtyumu 
In  4  cant  os)  Cheilapalli  Narasakavi  wrote  a  love  poem  on  the  same  story,  Goprnatham 
Vonkatakavi  translated  Magna's  &£upAA)  Vmthu  info  Tolugu,  among  other  works 

Among  poetic  texts  on  alumk&m  SfSsfni,  mention  must  be  made  of  Kahkantsm  Ramayyas 
Kuvatey&mmHt  Ptukiiumt  based  on  Sanskrit  Kuvolay&nandam.  Tirumala  Bukkapattanam  China 
Tatacharya  rendered  Vrswa  Gimidmrnmu  (yatra  caritra),  into  Tolugu  poetry, 
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Several  philosophical  poems  of  eminence  also  appeared  during  the  penod.  The  most 
important  among  them  is  Parasuramapantula  Unga  Murty’s  $ltar&minjan§ya  SamvAdamu,  a 
poem  in  three  cantos.  Through  discourse  the  poem  brings  out  very  difficult  philosophical 
concepts  into  easily  understood  poems.  He  hailed  from  Telangana.  His  son,  Hama  Murihy, 
also  wrote  a  philosophical  poem,  Suka  Caritra  in  5  cantos.  Similarly,  Voginati  Kondanarya’s 
Viv§ka  Sindhuvu  Vasudevayogi's  Jlva  Prabddhamu ,  Konala  Narasimha  Kavi‘s  Sosa  Oharmamuiu 
and  Sridharamaile  Venkataswamy’s  Brahmdttara  Khancfamu  are  of  special  importance. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  poets  made  a  mark  during  the  period,  by  their  diverse 
contributions  which  revealed  their  poetic  achievements.  Tarigondn  Vonkamambn  is  easily 
the  best  poetess  of  the  early  19th  c.  She  1$  the  author  of  Jntlna  V&mta  RAmAymamu, 
Srf  V&nkat&cala  M&h&tmyamu  and  RAjaydga  S&rarnu .  She  is  adept  in  writing  easy  and 
freely-flowing  verse  and  is  equally  proficient  in  the  traditional  podyam  as  well  as  in  dwipada. 
Mamidanna  Subhadramma  composed  Adhyatma  RAmAyanom  in  dwipada. 

The  Satakam  gained  wider  popularity  In  the  19th  c.  Two  dominant  aspects  can  bo  soon  In 
the  satakas  of  this  period:  one,  a  satirical  vein  condemning  the  wntempniaiy  social  conditions 
and  the  second,  a  moral  vein  laying  down  rulos  and  regulations  for  loading  an  upright,  virtuous 
life.  To  the  former  type  belong  Candra&Akhara  Satakam,  which  used  rustic  language  as  though 
contemporary  manners  are  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  village  folk.  Both  Mandapaka 
Parvateeswara  Sastry  (of  Bobbin  Samsthanam)  and  Satyavolu  Bhagavatha  Kavi  wrote  more  than 
eighty  satakams  each.  Others  who  wrote  Satakams  include  Tripumna  Tammaya  Dora  (PA mkmnga 
Asmara  Satakamu  and  MukhaflngAtwara' Satakamu),  Pullnmamju  Narasinga  Mao  (Nrikmari 
Satakamu),  Adidam  Bala  Bhaskarudu  of  Madugula  Samsthanam  (Sd  V*>nhttPi,wam  Sumknmu, 
J&nakh&ma  Satakamu  and  BhPgalinga  Satakamu),  Polipoddi  Vunkatamya  Kavi  (Vtmugdpdla 
Satakamu  and  L&vanya  Satakamu)  and  Madina  Subhadmyyamma  (RnginmAynka  tkmkomu, 
KA&ava  Satakamu  and  Kriqqa  Satakamu).  The  most  popular  of  the  tmtukww;  that  came  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  c.  is  Vaddadl  Subbarayudu's  Uimklu  CmtAnumi.  the  poems  from 
which  were  at  the  tips  of  the  tonguos  of  youngsters  and  older?,  alike  for  mum  titan  half  a 
century.  Moralistic  Satakams  include  KumAra  Satakamu,  Kumtlri  Smukamu  and  MAnmi  Satakamu. 
Tarigonda  Venkamamba  wrote  Kfqna  Satakam  in  dwipada  metre. 

Yakshaganas 

Yakshagana,  which  had  its  origins  by  the  1 4th -tilth  c\,  was  the  mnM  popular  form 
during  the  reign  of  the  Nayaka  Kings.  By  19th  c„  they  were  no  mure  confined  to  thu  royal 
courts.  People  from  ail  walks  of  life  and  of  social  status  had  developed  then  own  versions 
of  yakshagana.  At  least  two  important  traditions  of  yakshagana  performance  can  be  traced 
to  this  period,  in  addition  to  the  already  prevailing  Kuchipudi  tradition  I  he  first  one  is  • 
continuation  of  the  court  tradition.  In  the  royal  court  of  Tanjavur,  yakshagana  trad  a  pride 
of  place,  for  both  the  royal  patrons  and  their  court  poets  vied  with  each  other  in  writing 
them  and  getting  them  performed.  The  last  of  the  Tanjavur  kings,  Bhahnji  (ifiiKUiS)  wrote 
AnnapOmA  Parlnayamu  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Korikanoswara  with  Annapurna. 
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The  other  unrlrtion  in  the  Rhagavata  Mela,  prevalent  in  the  villaaes  around  um***  »«h 
Uttukadu.  initiated  by  Molattur  Vonkatara.oa  Bar, try.  This  is  a  non-court  tradito^  t 
a  temple  based  »i«i  Vnnknfarama  S.iMry  wan  the  author  of  12  yakshaoanafinr^dinn  tZT^ 
CmiM,  unM  Partfmymnj.  fiukmml  Kafy&nmu  and  SM 

performed  oven  today  m  those  villages  ‘  m  WWs®'  wh,ch  ar0 

OetO-1900)  Is  the  author  of  Sundamwara 
mmmu,  a  yki*.,h.«  I*tn,i  of  hMh  literary  and  musical  qualities,  which  describes  the  divino 

. .  TW»  also  is  Iho  ««  ml 

yakshaqan.t.,  a.«  .4  ,  a.t.i  .  out  >m>,y  .r>  musical  virtuosity  hut  in  visual  imaoinitinn  **«  u/aii 

HaLv^  "l"  r,f°,V  °f  PMh!itda  ,rwm  !h0  ^oints  <*  view  of  mm, 

Iomim'm  7. !  ■  !I V’  » !  /' ,  r  T"’’,W'  P',,y ,hal  1  Ufanynkaslpa  doosn'l 

zz-’T*  r*. . p  i,,,,won  •» chi1'1  “m™**  i  Spii:: 

Tilt  {Itsfcl  f  *  ^  ^  i nhitM'i  lhi$  iMufB  KlitfiB 

Uovdm,  !?'»'.*.«•,  n-,u,i!  yavdMqan.j*,  have  bow  made  popular  by  podorminq  groups 

Tho  n»..t  . . .  ...  ( /i*m  .Jw-taateri  m  La. I  at  lorS 

HtUntymmm  wnium  by  Seshachala  Kavi 
artd  Manwm  Mnbwwu,  At.tk-M  t,v  Muddaya  Kavi  fhoso  yakshaqanas  had  also  become 

the  v.nq.rq  in'  w<  shows  all  over  Andhra.  Several  other  poets 

N^anmt»^ffV:,11!4,^  V  ,r»  **»»<»**  rtfr>«"9  m  Govardhanam 

N»4«»tnh.tt,h.ityiim.  -  .“'dtaMudt.ir  Rr.h».«i«;h<wyulii  and  Vattem  Papa  Kavi.  Dhenuvakonda 

Venkata  KaVn  popular  with  performers  all  eve!  the  bind 

M*  5 '!  !’  ‘:i  M  *'«'  a  partial  view  because  tt  is  so  adjudged  only 

frn«  f  i4V‘  ♦  ,K‘'  A‘,,f1  M,n"n  ilum®  tlm  litm-  fortunately,  such  poetic 

2TT«7  uf  ^  :'uch  a5i  philosophical 

poem,  .ataka  and  umtm>mrn  an,  if  wa*r  «! so  an  age  in  which  social  awareness 

"<  V'MU  bn.%  fha  fa*>4  half  of  tfith  c,  can  be  called  an  *Aqe  of 
m  AAafMM«»*.%  f!-.#*  iitem4y  output  u?  fr-.a  neMtatti  twlf  of  the  century  strengthens  this  view. 

„  ,J?r  V'  :4  v  1  “  .  1  *'  1  ,v  because  of  the  steady  influence  of 

wnem  ’.!«utum  .m,  t.muu  idnr.ey  hm-;  am?  styles  as  a  Wiu!t  of  which,  new  poetic  and 
pr«»  qenmn  t-a.n  -a»t  u  itfii-.i-.  adt' -  i.-dtamrs  trark  great  interest  »n  the  development  of 

!:?u  %]u>h,'%  iVUi  h^mt  \m\%  ef  old  ciass.cs,  thus,  the  decadence  of 

pumry.  ih«  a.fi.waa.  t„f  new  feint*  from  mm  and  a  new  awareness  Of  our  own 
fraartton  ntmfn  a^niAlm  :u  tfm  ri.,m  pr-nbuf  ami  published  classic n  have  all  contributed  to  the 

Uwn  <d  4  >v<.  ;t  .  ,r#.  t 


DAWN  OF  a  N£W  AGF 

^  ’  v  m  \.-A  #'*  ;*r  •,  v.  r,  t.,f  the  suM.iiiind  work  of  many  stalwarts, 

.  KUi  tan  hi-  .  ,,  -  i,.,  .  }-  .4  !* f  .n-  runners  who  created  the  proper  ground 

I’/,";.,.  ‘V,’"  '  :  *  -  "*1  ■'"•  ■  '•■■  ;  M  ;i  j; ,( it  :',/i ,  ■  ir  h  i  the 

r r-andwkwn  Vtarici.ulingam, 
^vjiati  ,  a-M'.,  t  r^ivulu  and  Cuttamanchi  Ramalmqa  Roddy. 

'!j  '  1  :  .  !u:i 
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Though  these  new  bearings  in  poetry  had  started  appear,,,,,  by  >B«,  them  wore  a, so  a 

tarne  number  ot  tradtonal  poems  ■  prabandhas.  satakas  and  „anr,ta„„nr,  nt  te.nr.kr,,  K,^as  . 

large  numD  .  imDortant  poets  that  translate  ponmn  and  plays  from 

written  during  the  period.  The  most  imponam  pu, 

Sanskrit  were  Paravastu  Rangaoharyulu,  Dasu  Srimmulu.  Input*...  t. . . .  ^.I.kolanu 

Subba  Ra^ and  Sripada  Krishna  Murthy  Sastry.  Paravar.tu  . . *.«**.  I.**  «*,  was  a 

Liar  in  tork a,  varans  and  mrmdmaa  and  the  author  a  I. . called 

He  translated  Kalidasa's  At****  »“'•«”*  "  «  «• 

periodical  Saka/a  WfiU*****.  His  monuments  T„IU,|U  pnutr.  work  ,M,«.l.,ti„n  ol 
select  Upanishads.  He  also  translated  Raiachudamnn,  l„r.kh„.,  :.  *****  kn/a/rnm.samu. 

Dasu  Sriramulu  (1846-1908),  who  attained  enviable  schr»i.vNh.p  ...  tmkn.  wMmmu,  mm** 
sahifya  and  v§dma  mtraa  by  his  twenteith  year,  tdudmd,  ...  y—,  i^.h 

and  became  a  ‘first-class  pleader'  at  Machilipatnam  and  f  him  Hm  bm.t  hm*«  wn.k  ,r.  the 
translation  of  DM  Bhigavatam  which  received  unpmcndunmd  nonmmpuM.y  u«!»mI  atxlaim. 
He  also  authored  short  poems  among  which  ToluguNMu  dm.uibm.  thn  ur.tun,.  and  manners 
among  different  Telugu  sects.  Ho  is  also  known  tor  »«  muMnal 


Another  poet  who  translated  DM  Bhigavatam  into  twUigw  wan  Inpyiaru  lan.uwya  Dora 
(1849-90),  whose  poetry  contained  the  cliches  of  prahandha  Myl«  Ah.  .ml.  Vym.mmmy pastry’s 
(1860-1916)  Mahibhirata  NavanJtamu,  in  18  chapter?*.  >'*  a  m  m-dm  of  ltm  MithMMtm . 
Vavilikolanu  Subba  Rao  (1863-1939)  closely  followed  the  rUnubui  onqmni  »t  hi:,  Vilmikt 
Rimiyanamu.  A  great  devotee  of  Rama  in  hiri  latei  i.f.t,  f».  ah**  wmt.?  uthm  narratives 
like  Kumiribhyudayamu ,  Kausatyi  Parirntyamu  and  Huhiuniit i  Vwuuu  bimiM.iy,  .l.mamanchi 
Seshadri  Sarma  (1882-1940)  translated  puranas  and  Vedanta  mm  l«?he»u  Nnwdffi,*  he 
also  translated  Bhiratam  and  Bhigavatam,  Sripada  Krishna  Mu.ty  S.iMty  n»Mi  i%»).  /mother 
traditionalist,  authored  more  than  100  poetical  work:,  and  pUy\  out  «>!  wi.mh  \m  translations 
of  R&miyarjam,  Bhiratam  and  Bhigavatam  are  known  for  men  Uos«  fuimw.-ng  of  the  originals. 


Many  poets  wrote  both  narrative  and  descriptive  poem:,  whsuh  <  smM.nnd  ’onw  »»«*  element 
either  in  poetic  content  or  in  poetic  diction.  Mention  rnm.t  im  mad*.-  <4  V.tvdaia  V.tsudeva 
Sastry  (1851*97),  whose  translation  of  Shakespeare's  Mm  w.i*.  the  ftmf  of  <h  kmd 

translated  from  English,  He  also  translated  the  "Bhajaguvinda  %iutov "  mm  hdwgu  a%  Mumuksu 
Tirakamu,  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  prabandha.  fUAhmunlyttm,  >»  -dory  <d  u*r.wmpoiary 
social  relevance  depicting  the  middle-class  brahmin  life  ...  leiugu  viii.tg.m  H«  also  pmdiaod  a 
poetic  style  which  is  very  close  to  the  spoken  idiom,  as  »%  nvmmn.«,;d  m  fiw  aotohiograpWcai 
sketch  prefacing  Nandaka  Rijyamu,  the  first  original  raitaal  play  m  loSugu  humU  attempts  to 
bring  poetry  closer  to  the  spoken  word  were  made  by  Pounds..  M.itiuKm.hruyy.t  ft  800 1904), 
Dasu  Sriramulu  and  Maccha  Venkata  Kavi  (1866  1903) 
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Among  the  poets  who  wrote  extensively  in  the  traditional  style  the  most  prominent  arc :  M  udumbai 
Narasimhacharya  Swamy  (1842-1924;  Lingesa  Satakamu),  Mandapaka  Parvatoeswara  Sastry 
(1833-97;  R&dhikrsna  Samvidamu,  Uma  Samhita,  K§ncJ  M§h&tmyamu  and  Kris n abhyudayamu ) , 
Marepalli  Ramachandra  Sastry  (1874-1951;  popularly  known  as  ‘Kavi  garu'),  Manavalli  Ramakrishna 
Kavi  (1866-1957),  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar  and  the  first  editor  of  Nitya  Sistra  ( Mrgivati 
and  Vasanta  Vilisamu),  Achanta  Venkataraya  Samkhyayana  Sarma  (1864-1933;  Sudhinidhi 
and  Mandrama)  and  Modopaili  Venkataramanacharyulu  (1862-1943;  D&vavrata  Caritra,  Andhra 
Sdtubandha  MahSkivyam ), 

Kokkonda  Venkataratnam  Pantulu  (1842-1915)  is  among  the  most  well-known  traditionalist 
poets  of  the  period.  A  champion  of  the  grinthika  style,  he  was  in  continuous  litorary  battles 
with  several^  contemporary  authors  of  repute.  Among  his  poetical  works,  Bi/weswarfynm, 
Simhacala  Yatra  and  Gdvinda  Manjari  are  notable.  Devulapalli  Subbaraya  Sastry  (1853-1909) 
and  Tammana  Sastry  (1856-1912)  wrote  a  prabandham,  Mahdndra  Vijayamu.  Gura/ada  Srirama 
Murty  (1851-99),  whose  Kavi  Ji vitamuiu  is  one  of  the  earliost  Lives  of  Tolugu  Foots,  also  wrote 
a  pootical  work  called  Citra  Ratnakaramu. 

Musical  Compositions 

The  diversity  of  the  late  19th  c.  will  best  be  understood  if  wo  considor  the  rich  variety 
of  musical  compositions  that  appeared  during  this  time.  The  musical  'trinity'  Tyagaraja, 
Syama  Sastry  and  Muttuswami  Dookshitar  were  contemporaries  and  lived  and  wrote  during  the 
early  part  of  tho  contury,  Molattur  Venkatarama  Sastry,  Patnam  Subrahmanya  lyor,  Pulaiyur 
Doraswamayya,  Uttukadu  Manavallur  Sabhapatalah,  Subbaraya  Sastry  (Syama  Snstry’t;  son) 
were  all  younger  contemporaries  of  Tyagarafa,  Tumu  Naraslmha  Dasu  (1790-1833)  and 
Maddirata  Venkataraya  Kavi  wrote  popular  musical  compositions. 

Similarly  'javali'  also  Is  a  popular  musical  composition  of  the  late  19th  c.,  which  Is  a 
srngdra  composition,  intondod  for  dance.  Dharmapuri  Subba  Rao,  Ramnad  Srinivasa  Iyengar, 
Tirupati  Narayana  Swamy  and  other  musicians  wrote  popular  javilis,  which  became  a  part 
°f  concert  roportoire  of  dance  performances.  Contemporary  poets  like  Dasu  Sriramulu  and 
Maccha  Venkata  Kavi  also  wrote  javalis. 

Other  forms  of  g$ya  compositions  popular  during  the  time  wore  philosophic  songs 
(tattvams).  Nishtala  Prakasa  Dasu  (early  19th  c.)  and  Edla  Ramadasu  (1860-1910)  were  popular 
song-writers  of  this  typo,  whose  tattvams  wore  specially  sung  for  illiterate  rustics  by  mendicant 
sadhus.  This  age  also  saw  the  collection  and  publication  of  traditional  folk  songs  and  ballads. 

Adibhatla  Narayana  Das  (1864-1945)  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  'Harl-katha'  performances. 
A  noted  scholar  in  six  languages  Including  Persian,  he  adorned  the  court  of  that  great  patron 
of  Arts,  Ananda  Gajapati  of  Vl2lanagaram.  Narayandas  not  only  wrote  Hari-kathas  but  also 
trained  many  disciples  in  the  art.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  repute  and  had  established  a  style 
of  his  own,  which  specialized  in  using  native  Telugu  metres  and  words.  He  translated  Omar 
ayyam  into  English,  Telugu  and  Sanskrit.  He  also  translated  BhagavadgJ  ta  as  Vdfpu  Mkta. 
In  addition,  he  rendered  several  important  episodes  from  Shakespeare’s  plays  into  Tolugu  in 

poemr^fThe^me^^  **  °riSlnal  P°*m’  iS  °ne  °f  the  finest  n®frative.descriptive 
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MODERN  PERIOD  :  POETRY 
Fore-Runners 

Kandukuri  Veeresalingam,  Tirupati  Venkata  Kavulu,  Venkata  Parvateor.wara  Kavulu  and 
Cuttamanchi  Ramalinga  Roddy  may  bo  grouped  together  as  fore  runners  of  modernism,  who 
brought  a  fresh  insight  into  poetry,  either  by  way  of  a  fresh  social  consciousness,  an  easier 
idiom,  a  subjective  element  or  a  tragic  perspective  hitherto  seen  only  sporadically.  Thus, 
through  individual  efforts,  they  spoarhoadod  and  initiated  a  change  that  war.  to  dominate  the 
coming  years  of  poetic  history.  That  all  of  them  have  made  conscious  effort!;  towards  a 
new  type  of  poetry  goes  as  much  to  their  creative  talent  as  to  the  changing  environment  In 
the  country  and  the  witting  response  of  the  poets  towards  that  change  (their  contribution  to 
other  forms  of  literature  liko  tho  novel,  short  story,  drama  and  literary  criticism  is  discussed  In 
various  sections  dealing  with  thorn  separately). 

The  first  to  herald  the  new  age  was  Kandukuri  Veeresalingam  (1H4H  mid).  whose  creative 
output  was  multi-pronged,  but  whose  goal  of  attack  was  the  masting  orthodox  coca!  order. 
His  contribution  lies  mainly  in  bringing  about  an  awareness  of  several  new  media  of  literary 
expression  -  the  novel,  tho  biography,  tho  autobiography,  the  satirical  sale  and  the  drama,  Mis 
poetic  output,  however,  is  meagre  and  is  reminiscent  of  the  experiment!,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  His  ^uddh&ndhm  Nirdsthyu  Nimmttm  Nui^mHuun  is  an  attempt  at  writing 
a  Kavya  in  acca  Telugu  (also  avoiding  labials  and  prose  interlude*:,),  f  ven  the  other  works  like 
RasikaJanaRanjanamu,  Suddhandhrdttam  Rumuymi wttu.  HmkUundhia  tUv  train  Himjiulmmu  are 
bereft  of  any  newness,  mainly  following  an  earlier  tradition  Hut  his  Atrtuttiyofkthhyittkm  (1876) 
is  the  first  satirical  poetic  work  in  Telugu,  which  trend  later  paved  the  way  to  his,  several 
prahasanas.  As  a  writer  conscious  of  social  goals  rattier  than  of  In*,  own  creative  endeavour, 
he  wrote  SaraswatJ  Narada  Samv&dam  (188/)  in  which  the  whole  puntu,  environment  of  tho 
day  was  brought  into  a  critical  focus.  In  his  later  yearn,  hnwuvtrr,  he  left  the  field  of  poetry 
to  write  his  other  works  In  easily  understandable  prune  That  tie  is  capable  of  writing  chaste 
poetry  is  evident  form  his  translation  of  Abhijn&rm  SitHtmtakiw 

The  credit  for  changing  the  poetic  idiom  and  bringing  it  neami  to  the  eurnpmtwnsiun  of  tho 
common  reader  goes  to  the  twin-poets  (Janta  Kavulu)  •  Tirupati  Venkata  Kavulu  Oiwakarla 
Tirupati  Sastry  (1871-1919)  and  Chollapilla  Venkata  Hasty  (M/d  p.j',0}  these  two  poets, 
for  long,  the  uncrowned  kings  of  the  Telugu  poetic  world,  am  responsible  fur  popularising 
poetry,  though  of  a  traditional  type,  by  their  fluency  and  closeness  to  the  spoken  idiom. 
As  popular  dramatic  poets,  they  were  able  to  directly  communicate  with  tho  audiences.  At 
undaunted  practioners  of  i$u  kavita  (extempore  rendering  of  poetry)  in  ’’astitavadlumams'*  and 
“satavadhanams",  they  addressed  themselves  to  more  discerning  participants 
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Thus  they  achieved,  in  their  poetry,  a  rare  immediacy  and  directness,  which  were  hitherto 
absent  in  Telugu  poetry.  Their  poems  in  the  “Bharata”  plays  were,  for  half  a  century,  hoard  even 
from  the  illiterate  mouths.  Thoir  other  poetical  works  include  Buddha  Caritramu ,  a  translation 
of  Arnold’s  Light  of  Asia  and  Panlgmhita  and  Sravan&nandam,  original  narrative  pooms,  in 
which  they  have  criticised  the  contemporary  evils  like  child  marriages  and  tho  nautch.  Their 
GJratamu  is  a  satirical  work  based  on  the  model  of  Bh&ratam. 


Their  greater  and  long-standing  renown  rests  on  their  nourishing  a  large  numbor  of  disciplos, 
who  were  virtually  loaders  of  the  next  generation  of  Telugu  poetry.  Though  they  followed  the 
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In  Gurazada  Appa  Rao  we  find  an  axplicator  and  practitioner  of  Voorosalingam's  social, 
reformist  ideology  and  Gidugu  Rama  Murty's  (1863-1940)  linguistic  reform.  In  him  we  find 
a  happy  combination  of  purposeful  creativity  and  artistic  perfection,  He  not  only  mastered 
the  differnt  realms  of  poetry,  drama  and  short  story,  but  stood  as  a  towering  figure.  His 
Kany&sutkam  has,  since  its  appearance  in  1892,  boon  considered  a  mastorprico  in  dramatic 
literature.  His  stories  like  ‘MI  P&r&miti'  have  easily  set  the  tone  of  the  short  story.  His  poems 
like  M&tala  Mabbulu,  Pu$pa  L&vikalu  and  Merupulu  and  the  narrative,  Subhadra  pavod  the  way 
for  new  poetry.  He  also  wrote  a  Satakam  «  Fjtu  Satakam  -  in  his  younger  days.  His  Ntlaglri 
Pitalu  (1909)  showed  some  newness  In  containing  a  musical  quality,  after  the  kirtans  of  the 
composer-devotees.  The  selection  of  a  non-dovotionai  subject  of  'Niiagiri*  for  such  a  purpose 
is  new.  * 

But  his  Muty&la  Sar&lu,  an  anthology,  is  what  shows  Gum/ada  as  a  poet  of  immense 
creative  innovation.  Almost  all  the  short  pooms  (except  Pu  mamma)  are  written  in  a  new 
metre  “mutyala  saram"  which  is  a  four-lined  stan/a,  with  14  syllables  (matntu)  in  each  of  the 
first  three  lines  and  the  fourth  lino  containing  seven  to  fourteen  rnatrari,  Inspired  by  several, 
easy-flowing  metres  from  various  sources  -  a  'shatpadi*  from  Kannada,  a  'gha/al'  from  Urdu, 
a  folk  song  and  a  form  of  native  metre  called  Vrlshabhagati  ragada’  -  Gura/ada  wrote  his 
poems  in  this  metre  “as  a  happy  blending  of  the  Old  and  the  New". 

The  poems  in  the  Muty&la  Sar&lu  (anthology)  show  how  wide  Guwad.Ys  interests  are. 
There  are  poems  that  belong  to  Romantic  poetry,  Nature  Poetry,  Nationalist  poetry,  Reformist 
poetry  and  so  on.  His  Romantic  pooms  like  K&sulu  denote  a  much  wider  human  love  than 
merely  a  love  between  two  lovers.  In  simple,  ordinary  words,  he  expresses  what  is  universal. 
His  idea  of  love  is  devoid  of  any  physicollty;  ft  Is  a  friendly  union  and  such  love  "is  above  all 
empires”,  he  says.  In  Kanyaka,  he  shows  how  a  woman’s  egotism  In  love  and  her  authoritarian 
attitudes  to  obtain  It  bring  horrors  Into  the  lives  of  !ht>  lovers 

Gurazada’s  Nationalist  poetry  is  but  an  extension  of  Iris  Romantic  poetry  In  his  now 
much-renowned  poem,  DMabbakti,  Gura/ada  bemoans  the  attitude  of  Indian  citi/ons  indulging 
in  selfishness  and  an  over-indulgence  In  religion,  Ho  advises  his  fellow  countrymen  to  keep 
aside  “a  bit  of  selfish  gain”  and  “help  the  neighbour  in  need",  and  dedams: 

A  country  isn't  a  crust  of  earth 
It  means  the  men  that  inhabit  it, 

Many  of  the  short  couplets  of  this  long  poem  look  like  aphorisms  found  in  ordinary  moral 
lessons.  Appa  Rao  changed  the  entire  perspective  of  such  morality  from  the  Do’s  and  Dent's’ 
of  ordinary  life  to  a  much  loftier  notion  of  human,  universal  love,  The  change  in  the  perspective 
Is  what  Gurazada  has  attained,  howevor  simple  it  may  look  now.  in  this  poem,  ho  aspires: 

When  the  whole  world  become*  one  Home 
When  caste  division*  are  belted 
When  boundless  love  showers  happiness 
Faiths  cease  to  be  barriers 
Knowledge  alone  stands  a  beacon  of  Ught 
And  Heaven  descends  on  the  Earth. 
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If  nationalist  ideology  is  but  an  extension  of  individual  love  and  a  positive  consoquonco, 
its  negative  deterrents  are  sung  in  his  Lavana  Mju  Kata.  In  it,  he  questions  the  cruelty  shown 
to  the  lowly  castes  and  declares  that  the  Good  and  Evil  are  the  only  two  castes.  “If  the  good 
stands  for  ‘mala’  (untouchable),  let  me  be  a  mala",  he  stated.  This  poem,  written  in  1911, 
anticipates  Gandhiji’s  pronouncement  of  similar  sentiments. 

Gurazada’s  Pu mamma  Katha  is  a  condemnation  of  paternal  selfishness  which,  for  mercenary 
considerations,  sacrifices  the  young  life  of  Purnamma  by  marrying  her  to  an  old  man  •  the 
same  theme  that  reappears  in  his  magnum  opus,  Kany&§ulkam. 

In  another  poem,  Manisi,  Appa  Rao  champions  the  cause  of  his  humanistic  ideal, 
condemning  those  that  look  down  upon  fellow  human  beings,  while  worshipping  the  man  made 
stones  as  gods. 

Gurazada  thus  initiated  a  new  Movement  in  poetry,  combining  carefully  both  new  poetic 
material  and  a  new  style  of  diction.  His  movement  aims  at  a  total  transformation  of  the  outlook 
of  fellow  beings,  including  poets,  towards  their  immediate  surroundings.  Condemning  what  it, 
logically  inappropriate  and  socially  reprehensible,  he  upholds  love  -  for  fellow  beings,  for  the 
country,  for  the  world  at  large  -  as  the  key  to  human  success  and  human  happiness.  Mir, 
simple  style  and  diction,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  simplistic  »  is  a  carefully  chosen  medium 
-  to  ‘educate’  those  who  still  hover  undor  fantasies  of  writing  poetry  by  playing  with  words.  He 
aimed  his  poetry,  as  also  his  other  notable  contributions,  not  only  at  the  well  educated  people 
who  were  hitherto  the  connoisseurs  of  poetry,  but  at  the  common  men  and  women.  So, 
he  chose  an  idiom  which  directly  appeals  to  their  good  sense.  In  conscienciousfy  choosing 
a  poetic  style  which  is  akin  to  oral  poetry,  Gurazada  achieved  a  rare  musical  quality  in  It 
as  also  a  directness  which,  until  then,  was  limited  to  some  Vodantic  songs  of  direct  import, 
In  addressing  himself,  thus,  to  the  commonest  minds,  he  brought  a  now  awareness  among 
the  writers,  not  merely  of  their  content  and  form,  but  of  their  roadors  and  their  sensibilities 
also.  As  a  humanist  of  unquestionable  nobility  and  as  a  lyricist  endowed  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  diction,  Gurazada  gave  to  Telugu  poetry  a  much-needed  ‘openness’  of  form  and  a 
consciousness  of  content  -  the  two  important  components  of  modem  poetry. 

Gurazada  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  critical,  yet  humanistic  realism,  with  social  awareness 
as  its  base  and  reaching  the  literate  as  its  aims,  that  has  not  been  even  remotely  followed  in 
the  next  generation.  During  the  Romantic  era,  which  immediately  followed  Gurazada,  abstract 
symbolism  was  the  key-note  of  poetry.  Telugu  poetry  and  other  forms  of  literature  trad  to 
wait  for  another  generation  to  catch  up  with  the  progressive  ideology  of  Gurazada,  until  Sri 
Sri  spearheaded  a  new  Movement  of  progressive  poetry,  though  traces  of  certain  aspects 

of  Gurazada’s  poetry  can  be  seen  in  poets  like  Basavaraju  Appa  Rao  and  Kaviktmdala 
Venkata  Rao. 

Pioneering  efforts  of  Rayaprolu  Subba  Rao  will  be  discussed  undor  Bh&va  Kavitwctm,  for  It 
was  he  that  led  the  movement  of  Romantic  poetry  in  Telugu. 
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The  Romantic  Age  in  Telugu  poetry,  called  the  "Bhava  Kavitwa  Yugam"  came  into 
existence  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  contury  and  has  established  itsoll 
as  a  powerful  era  of  genuine  poetic  expression.  The  forces  that  led  to  its  omeigence  are 
varied  and  numerous,  the  foremost  among  them  being  the  English  Romantic  poetry  and  the 
poetry  of  Rabindranath  Tagore.  The  renaissance  spirit  that  dominated  the  reformist  tendencies 
during  the  later  part  of  the  19th  c.  (which  resulted  in  the  humanistic  concerns)  seemed 
to  have  inspired  the  young  poets  towards  a  now  sense  of  freedom  both  In  choos.ng  their 

subject-matter  and  form. 

Bhava  Kavitwam  (Romantic  Poetry) 


The  name  given  to  Romantic  poetry  in  Telugu  is  Btmii  Kavitwam  Railed  by  various 
names  as  K&lpanlka  Kavitwam,  Abhirtava  Kavitwam  and  Navya  Kavitwam,  Romantic  poetry  has 
an  impressively  long  history.  Due  to  its  popularity,  it  also  made  a  wnnkluroMo  impact  on 
the  other  forms  of  literature.  The  name  ‘Bhava  Kavitwam*  it>  said  to  have  been  Mjvun  to  it  by 
Gadicharla  Harisarvottama  Rao,  the  doyen  of  the  Library  Movement  .n  Andhra,  rn  recognition 


of  an  original  imaginative  quality  it  contained. 


Bhava  Kavitwam  may  be  defined  as  that  poetry  which  contain:,  a  cubjwtivn  mpmssion  of 
a  deeply-felt  emotion  either  through  a  traditional  metrical,  stan/mo  form  or  through  a  gdyam 
(song)  of  unspecified  lines,  rhythmic  and  strictly  metrical  intuitive  emotion,  freedom  in  using 
thought  and  diction,  subjective  approach  even  in  reacting  to  tnijwis*  >nal.  nbjnr  two  things,  A 
personally-felt  emotional  verve  -  thoso  then,  are  the  basic  tenets  of  Bhava  havihvam  it  is  in 
fact  a  revolt  against  the  decadent  poetry  of  the  late  Kith  c,,  with  its  cliche  uddun  image,  the 
physicallty  of  its  love  and  a  cheap  imitation  both  in  subject  matfm  and  m  poatis  form  of  the 
prabandha  poetry. 


Intuition  more  than  reason,  subjectivity  more  that,  objective  msponsm,  to  the  external 
world,  an  expression  of  personalised  emotional  intensity  rather  th  in  an  impersonal  description 
of  events  -  these  signify  Bhava  Kavitwam.  Since  subjective  mpeuftnMt  is  a!  the  corn  of  this 
poetry,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  little  abstract  and  lacks  that  much  of  ninety  as  in  objective  poetry, 
Thus,  Bhava  Kavitwam  Is  a  total  deviation  from  what  poetry  was  m  the  previous  century  * 
both  in  content  and  form.  Relying  more  on  new  imagery  and  a  completely  fresh  outlook  on 
men  and  matters,  the  poets  of  this  Movement  carefully  avoided  the  pue’.ie  elements  of  the 
past  era.  New  themes,  new  metrical  innovations,  mm  imagery  and  a  new  outlook  those 
distinguished  the  Romantic  poets  from  thoso  of  the  previous  era 


Based  on  the  content,  Bhava  Kavitwam  can  bo  divided  min  several  types  love  poetry, 
Nature  poetry,  Mystic  poetry,  Nationalist  poetry,  Uigiuc  pnetiy,  Reformist  poetry,  oh,  the  poet 
who  initiated  almost  all  these  modem  forms  of  Romantic  puefry  fur  the  fast  time  Hayapiolu 
Subba  Rao,  the  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  Telugu  l  itemtum 

Love  poetry  seems  to  be  the  major  output  by  the  poets  of  Bhava  havihvam.  StngAm  It 
at  the  core  of  whatever  they  had  perceived.  Love,  by  itself,  is  a  heeling  sentiment,  And  lit 
realization  into  marriage  further  makes  it  short  living  (the  Rwmink;s  almost  ignoimf  love  between 
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a  wife  and  a  husband).  So  Viydga  Srngira  (love  In  separation),  with  all  its  agony,  expectation 
and  reverential  attitude  bordering  on  worship  of  the  beloved,  became  the  touchstone  of  love 
poetry.  Since  the  union  of  the  two  lovers  is  ruled  out  (for  no  specific  reasons),  the  lover-poet 
is  left  only  with  an  emotive  outburst  of  his  feelings  towards  the  beloved.  Even  if  she  were  to 
come  closer  to  him  in  later  years,  he  preferred  to  retain  her  as  his  dream-girl;  love  her  in 
his  imagination;  treat  her  more  as  in  emotional  companionship  than  in  a  physical  one;  and 
extoll  her  mental  and  psychological  attributes  that  drew  him  towards  her.  On©  of  the  major 
differences  between  the  earlier  love  poetry  (and  there  was  aplenty)  and  the  Romantic's  love 
poetry  is  that  the  former  was  keen  on  describing  the  physical  attributes  of  the  lady,  whereas 
the  latter  abhorred  it;  for  the  latter’s  idea  of  love  is  something  friendly,  sacred,  Intuitive, 
worshipful,  almost  a  kind  of  an  ‘objective  correalative’  of  the  love  in  their  own  selvos. 

Rayaprolu  Subba  Rao  (1892-1984)  was  the  propounder  of  this  new  theory  of  love,  which 
he  called  ‘a-malina  sringaram’  (literally,  unpolluted  love).  In  both  his  narrative  and  subjective 
poems,  Rayaprolu  deviated  completely  from  the  traditional  approach.  He  oven  showed  how 
love  could  transform  itself  into  meaningful  friendship  through  a  process  of  intuition. 

Several  shades  can  be  seen  in  such  srngara  among  the  Romantic  poets.  While  some 
of  them  wrote  poetry  on  their  own  experience,  some  others  had  only  an  imagined  beloved. 
Krishna  Sastry,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Rayaprolu,  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  imagining 
Urvasi,  the  celestial  dancer,  as  an  imago  of  his  lovo-worship.  On  tho  othor  extreme  was 
Nanduri  Subba  Rao,  who  sang  about  the  pastoral  love  between  Yonki  and  Nuyudu  Bava, 
two  rural  characters  that  have  since  become  symbols  of  pure,  rustic  love.  'Saudamini*  and 
Bangaramma  have  described  the  preponderence  of  the  lady  and  her  love  for  'her  man', 

Next  to  love  (the  word  ‘Romance’  seems  to  have  boon  equated  with  ’love’  by  moot  of  thy 
Telugu  Romantics),  it  is  Nature  that  demanded  tho  croativo  attention  of  tho  Telugu  Romantic 
poets.  Not  that  descriptions  of  nature  ■  the  external  manifestations  of  it  -  wore  absent  in  tho 
earlier  Telugu  poetry.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  prominent  part  of  the  ast&da&a  (eighteen)  mm  arms 
(descriptions),  prescribed  for  a  prabandha.  But  for  the  Romantics,  Nature  is  not  an  external 
manifestation;  it  is  a  reflection  of  man’s  own  mind  and  soul.  He  finds  in  it  a  mother,  a  sister, 
a  beloved,  and  even  the  Goddess.  They  equated  prakrtf  -  Siradhana  (Nature  worship)  with 
paramMwara  -  iridhana  (worship  of  God)  and  often  found  themselves  lost  to  the  external 
world  in  their  attempt  to  own  a  kinship  with  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  power  of  nature. 

Pastoral  poetry  is  the  result  of  such  a  self-identification  with  nature.  Viswanatha,  Pingali-Katuri, 
Duwuri  and  Kavikondala  are  some  of  tho  poets  who  wrote  lyrical  poetry  in  which  reflections 
on  nature  found  inspired  poetic  voices. 

Love  for  the  Mother  Country  is  only  an  extension  of  love  poetry  and  Nature  poetry.  Thus 
almost  every  one  of  these  poets  wrote  substantial  amount  of  poetry  on  nationalism  (Dosabhakti 
avitwamu)  and  more  immediately  on  the  Telugu  land  and  its  greatness.  Rayaprolu,  Viswanatha, 
Kodali  Subba  Rao,  Puttaparti  Narayanacharyulu  and  Indrakanti  Hanumatchastry  are  some  of 
the  poets  who  sang  In  praise  of  their  native  land. 
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Mystic  poetry  is  yet  another  kind.  Spiritual  in  content  and  a  strong  bond  botwoen  the 
individual  and  the  godhood  as  its  focus,  mystic  poetry  (marma  kaviiwam)  has  attracted  a  sizeable 
number  of  the  Romantic  poets,  the  most  important  among  them  being  Venkata- Parvateoswara 
Kavulu,  one  of  the  earliest  fore-runners  and  Devulapalli  Krishna  Sastry. 

Elegy  and  Eulogy  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  -  one  bemoaning  the  toss  of  someone 
very  close  and  the  other  eulogising  someone  who  is  a  bonefactor,  However,  elegy  is  a  very 
personal  poem  and  Euology  can  be  sometimes  personal  and  sometimes  very  impersonal  - 
as  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  poems  written  on  nationalist  loaders,  especially  Gandhiji.  While 
the  former  type  is  enriched  by  poets  like  Rayaprolu,  Viswanatha  and  Nayani,  almost  all  the 
poets  wrote  in  praise  of  those  leaders,  whose  struggle-torn  lives  became  national  models  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Rayaprolu  Subba  Rao  Is  the  pioneer  who  is  responsible  for  ushering  in  Bhava  Kavitwam 
into  Telugu.  A  prolific  poet,  who  has  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  poetry  to  his  credit,  he 
successfully  attempted  all  the  different  types  of  Romantic  poetry  discussed  above.  Ho  was 
a  disciple  of  Komarraju  Laxmana  Rao  and  Rabindranath  fagore,  (me  inculcating  in  him  the 
necessary  conceptual  needs  and  the  other  providing  his  intoloct  a  new  way  of  poetic  rendering. 
A  fresh  imaginative  sensibility  and  a  subjoctivo  approach  are  the  two  hallmarks  of  all  his 
poetry.  Added  to  these,  he  also  initiated  poetry  of  devout  nationalism,  Jtn a  Kunknttwn,  Kaqta 
Kamala,  Sn§hatata,  Swapna  Kumiramu,  Telugu  Tota,  Andhrumlj,  Judukuvculu.  Vutiamulu  and 
many  others  are  his  original  poems.  Lalita,  Bhaja  Gdvmdnm,  Smmdwyu  Lahnti,  HuntkmMn^a, 
Duta  Matt§bham,  etc.  are  his  translated  works,  ftumytildkmni  and  Madhuri  Dummumu  are 
his  works  on  poetics. 

Rayaprolu  in  his  new  theory  of  “amalina  sringaramu"  pleaded  that  love  need  not  necessarily 
lead  to  a  physical  union  of  the  lovers.  Ho  interpreted  urngam  as  uua  and  its  nthayi  bh&va 
as  rati  (in  its  Vaidika-artha  it  means  irrandam  or  bliss),  Thus,  unlike  the  poets  immediately 
preceding  him,  he  gave  such  meanings  to  'srlngara'  as  friendship,  mental  neameni;,  parental 
love  and  psychological  communion. 

Interestingly,  Rayaprolu  started  his  pootic  career  with  two  translation:;,  t  Its  l  aim  (1909)  is 
an  adaptation  of  Goldsmith’s  Hermit  and  his  second  poem,  Anumatl  (10 10)  is  a  translation  of 
Tennyson’s  Dora.  In  both  the  poems,  his  emphasis  was  on  "pure  love"  unstained  by  physical 
union. 

Rayaprolu’s  first  original  poem,  called  Khinda  KSvyam  (a  minor  narrative),  it*  l/nu  Ktwkan  am 
(1913)  in  which  the  poet  showed  how  a  young  woman,  who  loved  a  young  man  earlier,  but 
now  married  to  another  one,  entreats  her  lover  to  retain  their  "thoughts  of  love"  which  are  far 
superior  to  physical  union.  She  defines  love  thus:  Chaste  love  in  the;  world  is  that  which  Is 
not  polluted  with  mind,  speech  or  act*on.  True  love  Is  that  which  is  consecrated  by  rectitude, 
penance  and  constant  meditation. 

Rayaprolu’s  definition  of  love  and  his  assertion  that  the  final  goal  of  true  lovo  is  affection 
that  leads  to  a  universal  love  has  its  beginnings  in  this  poem  and  is  redefined  and  reasserted 
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in  poem  after  poem.  If  a  lover  changes  his  sentiment  of  passion  towards  his  beloved  and 
could  retain  his  affection  by  accepting  her  as  his  sister  as  shown  in  Trna  Kankanam,  its 
obverse  is  the  theme  of  Rayaprolu’s  next  narrative,  Kasta  Kamala  in  which  a  thirst  for  physical 
love  destroys  the  otherwise  sacred  affection  between  a  young  man  and  a  woman,  loading 
eventually  to  the  lady’s  suicide.  All  his  love  poems  and  other  shorter  poems  pertaining  to  the* 
same  theme  lead  to  the  same  proposition  that  love  should  not  insist  on  physicality;  and  real 
love  should  direct  men  and  women  to  attain  a  sense  of  universal  love. 

This  freedom  from  the  traditional  modes  is  nowhere  bettor  ovidont  than  in  Rayaprolu'!, 
nationalist  poems  -  both  of  his  love  for  the  country,  India,  as  well  as  for  his  native  land  Andhra. 
The  national  poem  -  Y§  d£sa  mdgini,  Yendu  k&tidini,  Y£  pltha  mckkina,  Ynvva  (oduutina.,.  he 
sang  in  praise  of  the  country  and  the  need  to  be  proud  of  the  Mother  country. 

Into  whichever  country  you  go 
And  into  whatever  land  you  enter 
To  whatever  position  you  climb  up 
And  whomsoever  you  meet 
Hail  your  Mother,  your  Mother  land 
Uphold  the  honour  of  your  Nation, 

Similarly  his  euologistic  poems  on  Telugu  land  and  Tolugu  pooplo  are  the  very  first  oner,  to 
be  written  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  inculcate  a  now  sense  of  love  towards  the  Tolugu  land, 
he  sang  of  the  great  past  in  poem  after  poom  and  entreated  Iris  fellow  Andhras  to  rudodieatn 
themselves  to  bring  the  land  to  its  past  glory. 

Thus,  Rayaprolu  ushered  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry  which  harmoniously  blended  the  native 
culture  and  the  western  concepts.  It  creativoly  brought  forth  a  new  sensibility  of  delicate 
imagination,  along  with  the  use  of  pleasingly  simpio  diction.  As  he  declares  in  his  Ramy;Mkam, 
rasa  is  the  base  of  every  K&vya  and  Kavy&nanda  which  evokes  the  finer  sentiments  in  human 
beings  is  the  only  aim  of  any  poetic  venture.  Though  he  used  the  old  metrical  starve  as  hi;, 
medium,  he  brought  to  it  a  delicacy,  both  in  concept  and  diction,  that  has  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  the  later  poets  to  emulate. 

If  Rayaprolu  is  the  initiator  of  the  Bhava  Kavitwam  movement,  it  is  Devulapuili  Venkata 
Krishna  Sastry  (1897-1980)  who  has  brought  it  a  nation-wido  recognition,  by  popularising  it 
through  his  pleasing  personality,  his  continuous  discourses  on  the  subject  and  rendering  of 
the  poems  and  songs,  not  only  his  own  but  those  of  others.  Krishna  Sastry  is  "delicate 
imagination  personified".  In  him  we  find  a  happy  blending  of  the  right  word,  the  right  rhythm 
and  the  right  concept.  As  a  love  poet  Krishna  Sastry  is  par  excellence.  Tire  subject  of  tow 
in  separation  is  his  special  forte,  in  ono  of  his  poems,  Krishna  Sastry  said  that  he  was  a 
Vic  on  seperation’,  that  slipped  through  the  twiggy  finger  tips  of  a  woman  playing  on  a 
harp  in  the  land  of  divine  musicians.  The  musical  composition  followed  drowsily. lit  paths  of 
moon  shine,  came  into  the  unbounded  universe  and  commenced  what  appeared  to  bo  an 
unending,  unfulfilling  hapless  quest. 
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Krishna  Sastrys’  quest  was  for  an  ethereal  identity  which  seek;,  fulfilment  in  the  unison 
with  the  one  from  which  he  was  separated  earlier.  The  separation  was  heart  mndinq.  It  loft 
him  in  deep  grief.  Essentially  aesthetic  in  nature,  he  exalted  this  grief  to  qmat  hmghts^of 
ennobleing  experience; 

Who  do  you  think  I  am? 

I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  of  Darkness 

rendered  frightful  by  incessant  wailing 

On  another  occasion,  he  stated  ; 

Even  in  pure  ecstatic  music,  I  hear 

frightful  heart-rending  cries  of  anguish, 

in  early  years,  it  was  separation  from  a  beloved  in  whose  oym,  worn  the  "blue  hues 

of  the  vast  skies”,  “the  dark  dreamy  shades  of  the  deep,  quiet,  undr., tut  bed  l,  ike:,  of  pure 

water”  and  the  “whispers  of  darkness  gathered  by  the  top  foliage  of  the  nipn  tmm,  at  dunk". 
The  poet  grew  so  accustomed  to  frustration  and  lonelier., r»  in  duo  oourr.e  that  he  not  only 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  luck,  but  in  a  mood  of  resignation  begged  to  bn  left  alone  m  his 
grief.  He  resolved  to  move  on  in  his  unending  quest  like  *.i  sigh’,  'a  mute  teat*  and  'a  deep 
desire’.  His  concept  of  beauty,  grace  and  love  grow  into  a  dream  woman  'Ufvar.r, 

His  grief  led  him  to  a  broad  and  benign  sympathy  for  all  men  anti  women  around  and 

concern  for  their  happiness.  His  love  for  the  unattainable  beloved  took  a  universal  form  of 

affection  for  mankind.  He,  like  the  ’Mother  Goddess*  before  the  emotion,  find  warmth  of  love 
and  affection  In  abundance.  In  his  later  years  he  war.  more  and  mom  drawn  toward:,  God 
as  a  symbol  of  perfection  of  art  and  as  a  centre  of  love.  Ho  asked  m.m  to  "rain  team  of 
sorrow"  and  assured  that  the  Almighty  would  wear  them  *,u.  a  Hung  of  pour!*/  Ho  should 
identify  with  the  Lord  of  Dance  who  “Lot  a  tiny  lyric  charge  hit;  heart!  bur:, to  into  music  or  a 
revelling  dance’.  He  begged  Him: 

*80,  My  Lord,  allow  me  my  modem  *fu»w 

Of  song  nnd  dunce  in  my  own  way* 

Till  I  fulfil  this  journey  tiresome 

And  wind  it  up  in  Thy  divine  presence.** 

Krishna  Sastry  saw  perfection  of  humanism  in  Christ  who  bum  the  cnr.n  fur  all  the  sins 
of  mankind,  in  the  Buddha,  the  Apostle  of  lovo  and  in  Mahatma  Gandhi,  an  incarnation  of 
both.  He  was  pained  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  priests  of  those  human  gndt*.  Ho  defined  the 
Era  of  Gandhi  in  a  simple  and  short  poem,  “If  people  are  wolf  led  n  >s  the  ora  of  Gandhi;  if 
people  can  live  comfortably,  it  is  the  era  of  Gandhi”. 

Through  poetic  anthologies  tike  Krana  Poksotti,  Qtvutu  and  Pnwuuamu  and  through 
innumerable  songs  written  for  the  radio  and  the  cinema,  Krishna  Sastry  has  carved  for  himself 
a  niche  In  the  history  of  Telugu  Romantic  poetry,  His  is  a  unique  voice  among  the  Romantics, 
since  his  songs  and  poems  have  a  great  imaginative  quality  and  nch  musicality,  Sensitive 
imagination,  highly  evocative  images,  emotive  sharpness,  a  rare  musical  quality  and  an  unfailing 
newness  in  style  are  responsible  for  his  continued  fame. 
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Two  poets  contemporaneous  to  Rayaprolu  who  have  retained  an  individuality  of  their  own 
are  Abburi  Ramakrishna  Rao  (1896-1979)  and  Kavikondala  Venkata  Rao  (1892-1969).  Abbun's 
Uhaganam  and  other  writings  (1973)  contain  all  his  earlier  poems  including  the  narratives. 
Abburi’s  is  a  rare  poetic  genuis  and  his  poems  reveal  a  mastery  of  creating  the  visual  imager, 
effectively.  Kavikondala  Venkata  Rao,  a  master  of  the  rural  milieu,  wrote  more  than  200  poems 
in  which  he  portrayed  the  village  life  in  all  its  variety  and  entirety.  Like  Wordsworth,  with 
whom  he  is  often  compared,  he  could  see  the  grass  leaf  shedding  tears  and  the  tulip  laugh. 

Another  important  Romantic  poet  was  Basavaraju  Venkata  Appa  Rao  (1894  1933)  who 
mastered  the  g&yam,  a  metrical  song,  that  is  intended  to  be  sot  to  music.  Some  of  his 
intensely  emotional  songs  have  since  attained  immortality,  having  gone  into  common  man's 
repertoire.  Some  of  his  songs  were  incorporated  into  films  and  have  become  popular.  Roth 
his  love  songs  and  nationalist  songs  (especially  his  song  on  Gandhiji)  have  been  scored  for 
music  and  were  published  in  such  popular  volumes  as  Selaydti  Gtinamu,  Prumu  futtvurnu, 
Kokila,  Nagula  Caviti  and  Vata  Patra  Sayi,  (all  of  which  have  been  brought  as  one  collection 
since:  Basavaraju  Geyalu)  and  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Telugu  Romantic 
poetry. 

His  wife  Rajyalakshmamma  (pen-name:  “Saudamini")  is  also  a  poet  of  worth.  Her  love 
poems,  such  as  “Nirikshanamu"  and  “Duradrushtamu"  havo  a  lurking  tragic  note  in  therm  and 
add  an  intense  emotional  quality  to  her  poetry. 

Viswanatha  Satyanarayana  (1895-1976)  is  a  multi-faceted  genuis.  In  the  early  phase  of  fur, 
long  poetic  career,  he  was  a  romantic  poet  of  rare  significance.  As  tiro  rest  of  fur;  wnik  in 
several  genres,  his  romantic  poems  show  a  significant  stamp  of  his  individuality.  Starting  with 
Bhrasta  Yogi  (1916),  he  wrote  several  volumes  in  the  same  vein.  Among  them  Girikum.'m/ni 
Prema  GJtalu  (1920-28)  Kinnerasani  Patatu  (1924),  Kokiiamma  Pofjj  (1924),  SmUMamu  (ip:i:<) 
and  SrngaraVidhi  (1933)  denote  his  individualistic  imaginative  genuis.  In  Kmnamsani  Put, tin, 
he  personifies  “Kinnera”,  a  fast-flowing  rivulet,  as  an  emotionally  vibrant  woman  and  tracm: 
her  travel  through  her  joining  the  sea,  which,  he  compares  as  a  love  lorn  beloved  embracing 
her  lover.  His  special  quality  in  these  poems  is  their  evocative  nature  and  creating  the  right 
atmosphere  which  adds  to  the  over-all  sonsuosnoss  of  the  story. 

Viswanatha’s  Telugu  Rtuvutu  (1933-34)  is  a  nature  poem  in  which  the  special  significance  of 
the  seasons  as  they  are  seen  in  rural  Andhra  is  described,  bringing  a  nativity  to  the  universal 
idea  of  the  cycle  of  seasons.  Similarly,  his  Andhra  Paurusamu  (1919)  and  Andhra  Ptura'.u 
(1926-28)  are  poems  on  the  past  glory  of  Andhra  and  are  very  popular.  His  Vuralakywi  rtnmu 
(1934)  is  a  heart-rending  elegy  on  the  demise  of  his  wife.  His  contribution  to  other  areas  of 
literature  is  discussed  at  relevant  places. 

Pingali  Laxmikantham  (1894-1971)  and  Katuri  Vonkateswara  Rao  (1895-1962)  wrote  eombir  tediy 
and  also  separately.  Their  joint  authorship  resulted  in  early  romantic  poems,  Sankuwtt  and 
Tolakari  (1923),  besides  a  long  narrative  poem  Saundaranandam  (1932).  The  early  poems 
contain  fine  descriptive  pieces  on  the  rural  landscape  of  the  Telugu  countryside. 
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Adavi  Bapi  Raju  (1895-1952),  a  musician,  painter,  novelist  and  short  story  writer,  is  the 
author  of  several  short  narratives  -  Sasikaia,  Godhuij,  Tolakari,  Ragamnlika  ami  Tutangini,  His 
poems  reveal  his  sense  of  visual  beauty  coupled  with  a  careful  use  of  poetic  diction.  Duwuri 
Rami  Reddy  (1895-1947)  is  another  poet  who  has  written  several  nariative  poem;,,,  based  on 
rural  subjects.  They  include  Nalajiramtm  Agni  Pravvnanm,  Kadafmti  Vidkolu  and  Prsivaludu. 
After  his  Jaladingana  and  Gulibi  Tot  a,  ho  rendered  into  Telurju  tho  Hubaiyats  of  Omar 
Khayyam  as  Panasila.  As  a  poet  of  rural  subjects,  his  mam  fjmpttaf.it.  if.  on  the  description 
of  rural  milieu  in  a  telling  way. 


A  landmark  in  the  history  of  Bh&va  Kmtwam  was  the  publication  of  Ytmkt  Vataht  (1325) 
of  Nanduri  Venkata  Subba  Rao  (1884-1957).  Even  before  they  wore  bmuqht  into  a  book 
form,  these  songs  have  created  an  unprecondontod  furore  in  Tolugu  literary  the  main 

objection  of  the  dissenters  is  to  the  poetic  diction  used  by  Nandun  Hu*  sonqu  am  written  in 
a  completely  local,  rural  idiom,  deviating  from  that  of  tho  elitist  lunquago,  Hun-.knt  and  folugu 
scholars  like  Panchagnuia  Adinarayana  Sastry  ami  poets  like  Krishna  daafry  not  only  defended 
the  songs,  but  insisted  that  they  heralded  a  now  typo  of  people  c  luuquoqo,  which  befitted 
the  love-episodes  of  Yonki  and  Nayudu  Bava,  characters  from  rural  Andhra  I  hen  argument 
was  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  language  used  suited  the  character,  prutrayod  and  if  it 
were  to  be  otherwise,  it  must  have  led  to  a  ridiculous  piece  of  poetic  incongruity.  When  Ywki 
P§talu  were  brought  out  in  a  book  form  in  1925,  tho  event  was  celebrated  with  wide  acclaim. 

The  songs,  themselves,  are  of  lyrical  beauty  and  poetic  exuberance  II in  rustic  simplicity 
and  the  delicate  sensitivity  of  the  characters  made  Yonki  and  N.-tyudu  Hava  immortal.  Started 
as  a  pure  love  poet  in  tho  early  phase,  Nanduri  has  imbibed  the  spiritualism  of  a  native 
philosopher  in  the  later  volume,  under  the  same  name,  published  m  ip*»;j 


Sahiti  Samiti',  the  official  organization  of  the  Romantic  poets),  war,  started  »n  iqip  under 
the  presidentship  of  Tallavajjhala  Sivasankara  Sastry  (1082  19/7).  Almost  all  tho  romantic  poets 
were  members  of  the  Samiti  at  one  time  or  tho  other.  Gidugu  Rama  Murty's  'spoken  word 
movement  and  Sahiti  Samiti’s  liberal  uso  of  diction  strengthened  each  other,  fho  Samiti's 
official  organ,  Sihiti,  helped  to  propagate  the  ideals  of  Romantic  poetry 


Sivasankara  Sastry  (in  later  years  called  Siva  Sankara  Swamy,  after  ho  became  a  ’smiyasi*) 
is  a  multi-linguist  and  a  great  champion  of  tho  movement  and  its  ideals,  it  war;  bin  relentless 
efforts  that  brought  a  focus  and  a  new  energy  to  tho  movement.  As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests 
ya;nip™.u P|ay®)'  However,  his  early  attomtps  at  low  poetry,  as  seen 

rzlnt  r  T  T  n-I  .  9  ar°  jU$tly  ,am0US‘  Amon«  **  P"*«  P»«V*.  r^mMiUCumm 

and  T*™l\Tar*'  D,ks!!tB  Duhfta'  Pum  POrrflr™>  etc.  have  been  successful  on  the  stag© 

and  especially  over  radio. 


(,90°-197s>  “P*™"  and  Mute  Jharl  reveal  his  tine 

thounhtu  ,h„r  »Shi9  *  m*fuirn  0(  the  me,,,cal  stanza  to  express  even  tho  most  complicated 

Nayani  Subba  Rao'x  b0tWMn  Ws  ,rnaBinatton  and  hls  way  ol  expresslnfl  It. 

(  -  978)  forte  Is  the  pootlc  rendering  ol  private  emotions.  Both 
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his  Saubhadruni  Pranaya  Yitra  (1937)  and  his  MitrGitilu  are  very  intonse  expressions  of 
personal  emotions,  one  for  his  beloved  and  the  other  for  his  mother.  Nori  Narasimha 
Sastry’s  (1900-1978)  Gita  Malika,  Kodavatiganti  Venkata  Subbaiah's  (1897-  )  Smdhy&rArjnm, 

Mallavarapu  Visweswara  Rao’s  (1906-86)  Madhukila  (1937)  and  Kalyina  Kinkini  (1338),  Piiaka 
Ganapati  Sastry’s  (1911-83)  Ratndpaharamu  and  Pramadwara,  Indraganti  Hnnumatchadri’s 
(1911-87)  Gddivari  and  Telugu  Sima  are  the  more  well-known  of  the  short  romantic  poems 
and  anthologies.  Each  one  of  these  poets  has  emphasized  a  particular  aspect  of  romantic 
poetry,  thereby  retaining  his  individuality. 

Among  women  poets  Chavali  Bangaramma  (1897-1970),  Tallapragada  Viswanundaramnu 
(1899-1949)  and  Basavaraju  Rajyalakshmamma  (1904-  )  have  contributed  significantly  both  to 
the  general  romantic  ideal  of  love,  and  to  its  particular  variant  of  Viraha  and  Viydga  snujnm. 
Bangaramma’s  Nature  poems,  Viswasundaramma’s  nationalist  poems  and  Rajyalaknhmnmma's 
intensely  personal,  tragic  poems  are  notoworthy  contributions  to  the  genre. 

Kavyas  and  Khanda  kavyas  :  The  Romantic  ora  witnessed  the  emergence  of  several  new 
poetic  forms.  Besides  the  traditional  epic  (which,  though  rarely  written,  wan  not  completely 
absent),  two  other  forms  have  been  dear  to  the  poets  ;  the  shorter  poetic  piece  in  stan/aic 
form  called  Khaqcja  Kavyam  and  the  Giya  Kivyam,  in  song-form.  The  Khanda  Kavyam,  which 
is  usually  a  short  narrative  is  the  finest  contribution  of  the  era.  Khanda  Kavyam  in  a  generic 
name  used  for  any  type  of  a  narrative-doscriptivo  poem  which  has  oven  a  vague  thread  of 
continuity  and  a  story  line.  Often  the  name  is  also  used  for  short  poetic  piece:,  collected  into  a 
book  form,  in  which  case,  it  becomos  a  'Khanda  Kavya  samputi'  -  a  collodion  of  stunt  poems 
The  other  form  -  Geya  Kavyam  -  also  contains  these  two  types:  the  short  poem  and  the  chop 
story  poem,  written  in  a  musical  medium.  Whilo  the  former  used  the  Pmiyum  (metrical  song) 
as  its  medium,  the  latter  used  the  giyam  (musical  stan/a)  for  the  samu  purpose.  Iho  cadet 
is  recited  or  even  sung  without  rhythm;  the  latter  uses  rhythm.  Individual  tjCtyumu  which  are 
brought  under  one  title,  such  as  Yenki  Patalu  and  which  have  a  story  lino,  such  as  Kintu u.Uiuni 
Pitalu  are  both  considered  as  geya  kavyas  or  Gdya  Kaviti  Samputi ,  a  collodion  of  conga 

The  larger  poem  is  by  far  the  most  sparingly  written  during  the  ages.  It  is  traditional  in 
using  its  metres  and  in  its  content,  upholding  the  conventions  of  the  poetry  that  flourished  fur 
over  eight  to  nine  centuries.  Among  the  larger  epics  written  during  the  period,  a  place  of  pnd,( 
must  be  given  to  Viswanatha  Satyanarayana's  PSm&yane  Kalpavtkqamu  -  Harnayana  retold  to 
a  modern  audience.  Viswanatha,  a  giant  among  contemporary  writers,  lias  considered  the 
evocation  of  rasa  the  most  important  ingredient  in  writing  poetry  rather  than  merely  narrating 
a  story.  Thus  the  characterization,  the  narrative  technique  and  the  creation  of  atmosphere 
have  not  only  been  blended  in  tune  with  each  other  but  all  of  thorn  load  to  a  proper  emotive 
expression. 

Another  poet,  whose  poetic  technique  is  completely  different  from  that  of  Viswanatha,  but 
whose  epic  is  a  notable  exercise  in  poeticising  the  biography  of  a  contemporary  leader,  .s 
Tummala  Seetarama  Murty  Chaudary  (1901-87).  Tummala’s  Atma  Katha,  a  free  rendering  into 
poetic  form,  of  Gandhijl's  autobiography,  retains  both  the  elaborate  story  content  and  a  fine 
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narrative  style.  Two  other  noteworthy  achievements  in  the  epic  genre  are  Gadiyaram  Venkata 
Sesha  Sastry’s  (1901-81)  Siva  Bhiratam,  a  narrative  poem  on  the  life  of  Sivaji  and  Durbhaka 
Rajasekhara  Satavadhani’s  (1888-1957)  Rini  Pratipasimha  Caritra,  both  written  on  two  great 
Indian  warriors  and  aimed  at  inculcating  a  deep  sense  of  nationalism  among  readers. 

Written  much  earlier,  Pingali-Katuri's  Saundamnandam,  though  followed  the  Sanskrit  original 
of  Aswaghosha,  is  of  great  importance  in  this  context.  The  poem  on  the  conversion  of  the 
young  couple  Nanda  and  Sundari  to  Buddhism,  evokes  the  sentiments  of  love  and  K&runa 
in  the  over-all  milieu  of  Ahimsa.  This,  in  a  way,  paved  the  way  for  the  long  epic  in  modern 
Telugu. 

Among  recent  epic  poems,  Madhunapantula  Satyanaraynna  Sastry's  (1920  9 1)  Andhra 
Pur&nam  stands  high  both  for  its  nationalistic  fervour  and  its  poetic  style,  it  is  in  fact  the  story 
of  the  Andhras  through  the  ages,  written  in  nine  cantos,  Even  history  transforms  itself  into  a 
great  aesthetic  experience  through  the  eminent  poetic  rendering  of  Madhuna  pantula. 

The  shorter  epic  is  by  far  the  most  sought-after  medium  for  the  romantics  Might  from 
Rayaprolu,  poets  have  chosen  this  form  to  narrate  a  story  with  a  subjective  point  of  view. 
Among  the  latter  Romantics,  Gurram  Joshua  (1895-1971)  was  a  prolific  poet,  who  specialized 
in  the  short  epic.  He  also  wrote  independent  poems  like  “Smasana  Vntika"  and  "Papayi", 
which  are  notable  for  looking  at  very  ordinary  things  in  life  with  an  extraordinarily  imaginative 
faculty.  However,  he  was  more  comfortable  with  the  long  narrative,  both  of  a  biographical 
nature  and  of  original  bearing.  From  &iv8ji  (1925)  onwards,  his  wan  a  specific  voice  known 
for  an  individualistic  vision,  which,  though  had  certain  elements  of  romanticism,  weaned  away 
from  pure  and  simple  romantic  attitudes.  He  mainly  differs  from  them  in  then  attitude  towards 
love  -  ‘amalina  sringara’  and  he  also  objects  to  their  heavily  sannknti/ed  poetic  diction  and 
introverted  imagery.  He  was  firm  in  his  goals:  his  was  going  to  be  a  humble  effort  in 
presenting  a  new  point  of  view  in  the  form  of  the  traditional  poem,  Pudyitm,  which  in  already 
an  established  medium.  He  wrote  in  alt,  about  13  narratives  and  five  collections  of  poems. 
Joshua  has  a  felicity  of  expression  which  very  few  contemporaries  of  hm  can  claim.  His 
reformlstic  zeal  added  purpose  to  such  a  felicity. 

Puttaparti  Narayanacharyulu  (1914-90),  on©  of  the  highly  respected  poet  scholars  of  the 
period,  is  a  noteworthy  poet  and  a  scholar  of  eminence  in  several  languages.  Among  his 
works,  mention  must  be  made  of  $/va  Tindavam,  a  goya  kavyam,  the  muweality  of  which, 
has  earned  for  it  a  reputation  as  a  major  contribution  to  the  genre.  His  fhmugonda  Inks  mi, 
S&kq&tk&ramu  and  Sh&jl  show  his  narrative  prowess,  Another  poet,  who  has;  not  anthologized 
all  his  poetic  pieces  is  Belluri  Srinivasa  Murty  (1910-84)  who  will  bo  remembered  as  a  poet  of 
merit  on  the  basis  of  his  two  books  of  poems  -  Pr§ma  Jnpmwini  and  Apakrti. 

The  few  traditionalist  poems  which  appeared  after  progressive  poutiy  was  launched  will 
be  discussed  later. 
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When  the  newness  and  vigour  of  Romantic  poetry  started  dwindling  by  the  late  30'$,  poets 
realised  the  futility  of  continuing  their  creative  work  in  a  mould  that  was  no  more  relovant. 
Those  poets,  who  were  thoroughly  disillusioned  by  the  “escapist"  nature  of  Romantic  poetry 
and  their  cliche-ridden  poetic  idiom,  revolted  against  it.  They  were  also  strongly  influenced 
by  the  quick  changes  in  the  over-all  political  situation  in  the  world,  especially  in  Russia.  The 
leftist  poetic  trends  of  Auden,  Stephen  Spender  and  Day  Lewis  enthused  young  poets  towards 
using  their  poetic  medium  for  achieving  the  ideals  of  equality,  fratornity  and  a  pronounced 
social  change.  These  poets  are  generally  termed  "Abhyudaya  poets"  (progressive  poets).  The 
others,  who  had  a  strong  traditional  base  both  in  literary  studios  and  in  general  outlook  on 
society,  started  writing  poetry  almost  in  the  stylos  of  the  major  poets  of  yestcr  years.  (Tailed 
euphemistically  the  Neo-Classical  poets,  these  poots  often  used  the  traditional  medium  of 
padyam  (prosodic  stanza  in  metre)  for  their  poetic  expression,  but  with  now  imagery,  a  fresh 
and  conscious  artistry  in  style,  diction  and  uso  of  language. 

The  leader  of  this  latter  group  and  an  undaunted  traditionalist  Is  Viswanatha  Sntyanarnyana, 
whose  R&mdyana  Kalpavrkqam  is  the  finest  epic  written  during  the  modern  times  and  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  ardent  experimentalist  tendencies  of  a  traditionalist,  though  he 
started  his  poetic  career  as  a  romantic  poet,  he  soon  became  the  loader  of  the  now  school 
of  traditional  poetry  and  continued  to  write  until  the  late  sixties. 

Several  worthy  poets  wrote  in  the  same  traditional  vein,  ofton  projecting  in  their  poems  a 
nationalist  outlook  and  used  the  padyam  as  their  medium.  Gadiyaram  Venkata  Gosha  Sastry, 
whose  Siva  Bh&ratam  had  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  literary  world,  wrote  another 
poem  of  historical  bearing,  Raghun&thtyamu,  Katuri  Vonkatoswara  Rao's  Gudigantolu  and 
Paulastya  Hrdayam  not  only  reveal  his  mastery  of  the  medium,  but  contain  poems  of  rare 
poetic  genius,  Tummala  Sitarama  Murty  Chaudary,  who  had  already  become  famous  with  hin 
poetic  rendering  of  Gandhiji’s  autobiography  continued  to  write,  in  his  inimitable  chaste  idiom, 
poems  like  Sabala,  Udaya  Ginamu  and  others.  Joshua  is  another  poet  who  has  mastered 
the  art  of  writing  a  padyam  to  which  ho  brought  an  oaso  and  felicity.  Similarly,  Jandhyala 
Papayya  Sastry  (pen  name:  Karuna  Sri;  1914-91)  continued  to  wield  the  padyam  racily  m  hit* 
very  popular  anthologies  like  VijayaH  Karunairi  and  Udayaki.  All  those  poets  continued  to 
write  even  during  the  forties  and  the  fifties. 

Among  the  poems  written  in  the  traditional  vein  during  the  post-independent  era. 
Madhunapanthula  Satyanarayana  Sastry’s  Andhra  Pur&namu  has  a  pride  of  place.  Though  it 
is  a  poetic  rendering  of  Andhra  history  through  the  ages,  it  retained  the  emotional  exuberance 
seen  only  in  narrative  poems.  Bulusu  Venkateswarlu's  (b.1917)  Aruncthatt-V&$i$tamut  Anumula 
Venkata  Subrahmanya  Sastry’s  (1888-1959)  BhSrgavarima  Caritra,  Atrnakuri  Govindachaiya’s 
(b.1901)  Gdvinda  RSm&yanamu,  Mudivarti  Kondamacharyulu’s  (b.1923)  Buddha  Caritmmu  and 
Nori  Narasimha  Sastry’s  (1900-78)  D&vJ  BhSgavatamu  are  notablo  contributions  to  traditional 
poetry.  Vanamamalal  Varadacharyulu’s  Pdtana  Caritra  Is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind,  winch 
reveals  not  only  the  poet’s  mastery  of  the  technique,  but  his  devotional  involvement  in 
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the  story  as  well.  He  is  rightly  called  "Abhinava  Pothana".  Mudigonda  Voerabhadra 
Murty's  (1908-87)  Vanddmitaram  in  18  khandas,  revoals  the  effortless  oaso  with  which  he 
narrates  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  His  efforts  to  rewrito  history  of  Indian 
Independent  struggle  have  resulted  in  several  fine  historical  poems  including  Pmthama  Swatantrya 
Sangramamu,  Mahi  Marakatamu,  etc.  tndraganti  Hanumatchastry's  (1911-87)  Kirtl  Tdranamu 
and  Daksh&rimamu,  Panyam  Narasaramayya's  Switantrya  Virudu,  Bolfuri  Srinivasa  Murty’s 
(1910-84)  Viv§kinanda  Caritra,  ‘Sphurtisri’  T.  Bhaskara  Rao's  Mahaswita  arc  all  poems  of 
merit.  Boy!  Bheemanna  (b.1911)  and  Kondavooti  Venkata  Kavi  (1918-9?)  wielded  the  poem 
with  great  felicity,  in  their  several  volumes  of  poetry. 

Progressive  Poetry 

‘Abhyudaya  Kavitwam'  was  the  direct  result  of  a  conscious  revolt  against  the  then  decadent 
Romantic  poetry.  With  the  changing  political  conditions  all  over  the  world  including  India, 
writers  in  general  and  poets  in  particular  rejected  the  subjective  love  poetry  of  the  Romantic 
era.  Added  to  this,  the  economic  depression  Immediately  after  the  world  war  made  the 
common  man’s  life  misorablo.  The  Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  intellectuals  as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  ills.  It  was  in  this  background  that  the 
Indian  Progressive  Writers’  Association  was  started  in  1938  38  with  Mu  Ik  Raj  Ananrl  and  Sajjad 
Zaheer  as  the  inspiring  torch-bearers  and  Munshl  Premchand  as  its  first  President.  Its  Andhra 
branch  was  started  in  1943,  at  Tenali,  with  Tapi  Dharma  Rao  (188/19/3)  as  its  president. 

The  Andhra  Progressive  Writers'  Association  (Abhyudaya  Rucayitala  Sangham)  was  the 
outcome  of  some  native  influences  as  well.  Social  idoalism  of  Veerewalingam  and  the  literary 
freedom  already  achieved  by  Gura/ada  Appa  Rao  gave  the  progteccivo  writers  the  much- needed 
impetus  and  liberty.  The  earlier  songs  of  nationalism,  especially  of  Gar  inutile  Gatyanarayana 
(1893-1948),  inspirod  thorn.  Unnava  Laxminarayana's  (18/3  1998)  mammoth  novel,  MulapaW 
(1922),  has  shown  them  the  perspective.  Sri  Sri's  singular  voice  revolting  against  the  existing 
social  and  literary  order  has  paved  the  way  for  its  emergence. 

There  seem  to  be  throe  distinct  stages  in  the  history  of  A.Ra.Sam.  (shurtimed  form  of 
Abhudaya  Rachayitala  Sangham,  especially  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later  day  Revolutionary 
Writers’  Association  called  Vi.Ra.Sam.  -  Viplava  Raeharyitala  Sangham).  fhu  first  stage,  in 
fact  the  most  fruitful  of  the  three,  was  from  1943  to  ’50,  During  this  time,  it  brought  all 
the  progressive  poets  on  to  one  platform  and  established  itself  an  the  leader  of  the  literary 
world,  replacing  even  “Navya  Sahitya  Parishat”,  the  forum  of  the  Romantic  poets.  However, 
when  the  A.Ra.Sam.  was  banned  by  the  then  Madras  Government,  its  activities  were  forcibly 
terminated.  It  was  started  again  in  1956  but  lived  only  for  a  short  while.  In  19/0  it  was 
revived  again.  During  the  early  days,  its  official  journal,  Abhyudaya,  had  boon  the  mouthpiece 
of  several  important  poets  Including  Sri  Sri,  Arudra,  Anisottl  Subba  Rao  and  Somasunder. 
Telugu  Tall!,  Praf&Sakti  and  SandS&am  were  the  other  journals  that  propagated  its  ideals. 

Content  or  theme  had  no  individual  existence  in  romantic  poetry.  It  came  out  from  the 
Individual’s  personal  perception.  It  was  neither  archetypal  nor  societal  As  Romanticism  itself 
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was  a  revolt  against  the  old  prosodic  features  and  obsolete  poetic  diction  of  the  earlier  poetry, 
progressive  poetry  was  a  revolt  against  similar  features  of  romantic  poetry.  Added  to  these, 
of  course,  it  was  a  revolt  against  the  content  of  the  Romantics  as  well.  An  interesting  factor, 
however,  is  that  poets  of  each  new  movement  called  the  outcome  of  their  attempts  "new 
poetry”.  Before  1943,  until  progressive  poetry  started,  romantic  poetry  was  called  "Navy a 
Kavita”.  When  the  Progressive  Writers'  Association  was  started,  the  courso  of  poetry  was 
changed  from  “feeling”  to  “awakening",  from  “a  personalised  omotion"  to  "a  public  stance 
of  anger”,  and  from  the  srngBra  of  imagined  lovers  to  vira  and  karuna  for  fellow  human 
beings.  Even  the  leaders  of  this  Movemont  called  their  poetry  "new".  All  of  them  -  Sri  Bri, 
Puripanda,  Narayana  Babu,  Arudra,  et  al  -  were  members  of  “Navya  Kr.vita  Samiti"  to  begin 
with.  The  mentors  of  these  rebel  poets  wore  not  native  r$Js,  but  Marx  and  f  mud.  Dream;, 
were  real  -  at  least,  so  it  seemed  for  a  while.  They  wore  exposed  to  the  Oubo  I  utunsm 
of  Mayakovsky  and  a  play  on  mere  euphony  and  the  sensuous  texture  of  the  word  at  the 
expense  of  its  semantic  aspects.  In  these  early  days,  Sri  Sri,  Narayana  Babu,  Pathabhi, 
Puripanda  and  Arudra  excelled  themselves  in  these  cerebral  gymnastics!  Pathnbhi  especially 
wielded  the  weapon  of  futurism  in  his  revolt  against  Romanticism.  He  wrote:  "Abuse  would 
have  served  my  purpose  admirably;  only  out  of  friction  can  progress  be  achieved",  And  fin 
was  justified  in  doing  so,  at  the  right  time. 

However,  the  man  who  took  the  proper  direction  in  poetic  practice  at  the  right  time  is 
Sri  Sri,  backed  up  both  by  his  literary  frionds  of  the  Now  School  and  encouraged  by  two  of 
his  mentors  -  Marepalli  Ramachandra  Sastry,  popularly  called  "Kavigaru"  and  the  President  of 
“Navya  Kavita  Samiti"  and  Ronanki  Appalaswami. 

Sri  Sri 

Srirangam  Srinivasa  Rao  (popularly  known  as  Sri  Sri;  1910  83)  is  easily  the  pioneer  of 
not  only  the  Progressive  Movement  of  Telugu  poetry  but  of  the  later  Revolutionary  Movement 
as  well.  Under  his  stewardship  a  now  litorary  movemont  was  usherd  in  which  not  only 
revolted  against  the  existing  one,  but  brought  in  a  whole  new  perspective  on  life  arid  literature 
The  base  of  Sri  Sri’s  literary  output  Is  his  strong  derision  of  established  literary  mode;,  and 
acceptance  of  class  struggle  as  the  springboard  of  all  his  creative  work.  An  ardent  follower 
of  the  contemporary  trends  in  English  poetry,  especially  of  Sponder  and  Auden,  Sn  Bn  was 
equally  proficient  in  the  masterpiecos  of  Telugu  poetry.  Ho  found  that  the  contemporary  poetry 
In  Telugu  had  no  social  relevance  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agony  of  the  sulfur  trig 
mil, ions  agitated  his  poetic  mind.  Sri  Sri  lod  a  new  movement  in  Telugu  poetry  to  give  pioper 
thrust  to  poetry  that  was  not  divorced  from  the  society  around. 

Sri  Sri  started  nis  poetic  career  as  a  romantic  poet.  His  first  published  anthology,  Pmhhuva 
(1928)  bears  ample  testimony  to  this.  The  first  poem  in  which  Sri  Sri's  progressive  ideology 
found  its  expression  was  SuptBsthlkatu ,  published  in  1929.  Even  as  early  in  his  career  a;, 
1933,  he  was  attracted  towards  the  "prose-poem”  as  is  evidenced  in  VidytmmWkulu,  a  poem 
published  in  the  Andhra  Patrika  (annual).  In  the  same  year,  he  wrote  his  famous  poem, 
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Jayabh&ri  in  which  he  reveals  his  concern  for  the  common  man  and  tho  importance  of  the 
individual’s  relationship  with  the  community  around  him: 

I  too,  to  the  fire  of  the  world, 

Offered  a  holy  stick, 

1  too,  to  the  rain  of  the  universe 
Contributed  a  tear, 

1  too,  to  the  din  of  the  cosmos 

Added  my  artless  voice, 

♦  *  * 

During  the  blazing  summer 
Was  1  not  scorched  like  a  bat*/ 

When  the  rainy  season  lashed 
Was  I  not  soaked  all  <iver? 

In  the  icy  winter  that  bites  into  the  flesh 
Did  I  not  freeze  and  cry  out  with  hunger'* 

*  *  * 

Should  I  withdraw, 

Hot  winds,  rainy  clouds  and  stow  falls 
Would  tie  rendered  futile, 

The  myriad  stars  that  peep  from  the  skies 
Fall  down,  vomit  blond  and  explode. 

Days  would  crack  and  nights  crash 
And  total  annihilation  would  pervade 

The  whole  world, 

»  *  * 

Such  moments  arc  sure  to  come 

When  I,  all  alone,  cover  the  whole  stretch  of  the  earth, 

And  the  world  shall  enjoy  the  coot  showers 

Of  my  soft  musical  notes, 

#  #  ♦ 

1  too  Khali  flower,  as  a  white  petal* 

Of  the  ioftiK  of  the  world, 

I  too  Khiill  be  it  string 

Of  the  lyre  of  the  universe 

Artel  render  pleasant  melodies  of  music, 

I  too  shall  rise  up 

As  the  flag  on  the  mansion  of  the  universe, 

Written  in  a  new  metre  on  an  entirely  unattomptod  subject,  the  poem  lute  miico  become 
the  "heralding  song"  of  progressive  poetry.  The  historical  poem  Malta  hwithtinu/n,  written  on 
April  12,  1934  reveals  Sri  Sri’s  poetic  creed  in  which  class  struggle,  revolutionary  ideology  and 
leftist  thoughts  along  with  a  highly  inspired  voice  and  an  inspiring  metrical  form  found  a  happy 
fusion.  This  poem,  entitled  Mah&  Prasth&nam,  was  said  to  have  been  tho  result  of  several 
influences  on  Sri  Sri  working  at  the  same  time:  the  English  poem  Nuw  Signatures,  the  French 
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National  anthem,  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya’s  poem-  Shuru  Huv$  Hat  Jung ,  Nasrul  Islam’s 
revolutionary  poems  and  from  his  own  native  land,  Gura/ada’s  and  Kavikondala  Venkata  Rao's 
songs.  Sri  Sri  also  said  that  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  was  a  close  imitation 
of  Adi  Sankara’s  Bhaja  Gdvindam. 

Mah§  Prasth&nam,  the  anthology  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  poem,  is  Sri  Sri's 
magnum  opus .  The  anthology  consists  of  41  poems  written  during  1933-1947,  the  most 
important  creative  period  of  the  poet.  Tho  poems  from  this  anthology  have  since  become 
hallmarks  of  not  only  his  poetry,  but  the  poetry  of  tho  entire  Progressive  Era.  Tho  fusion  of  a 
rich  poetic  voice  and  an  equally  meaningful  emotional  verve  made  several  of  those  poems  the 
best  examples  of  modern  poetry.  Mah§  Pmsthinam,  Jagann&tha  Ratha  Caknhlu,  Ofrun  CatiVu, 
Adwaitam,  Pratijna,  Rkkulu,  etc.  reveal  Sri  Sri’s  groat  mastery  of  tho  Tolugu  idiom  and  his 
sense  of  rhythm. 

The  title  poem  calls  on  the  youth  to  move  forward  to  a  new  world  of  hope,  leaving  behind 
all  those  who  cannot  cope  up  with  the  journey: 

Another  world,  another  world  eall.x  you 
Move  forward,  Move  on  pushing  others  itmlr 
Im  us  move  up  and  up  to  the  height*  - 

These  lines  and  the  following  stan/as  of  tho  poem  sound  like  a  marching  song  and  urge 
the  young  and  virile  to  forge  ahoad  conquering  all  obstacles,  while  tho  aged,  this  rotten  and 
the  lazy  should  mercilessly  be  left  behind.  The  now  world  is  described,  rather  abstractly, 
through  symbols.  It  can  bo  identified  through  a  lake  of  hot  blood  like  burning  oil,  the  radiance 
of  the  fiery  crown,  tho  sparkling  red  flag  and  tho  flames  of  the  sacrificial  fire. 

In  Jagannmha  Ratha  Cakrilu,  Sri  Sri  promises  tho  disillusioned  youth  and  the  depressed 
men  and  women  that  he  would  bring  to  the  earth  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  .lagannathu 
which  are  floating  in  tho  sky.  Sri  Sri’s  promise  signifies  the  need  for  bringing  poetry  nearer 
to  the  common  man  and  his  struggles.  He  also  asserts  that  the  aim  of  his  poetry  r;,  to  mug 
of  such  agonizing,  yet  earthly  stories. 

Another  important  poem  in  tho  anthology  is  Ddsa  Caritialu,  He  univoisaln.wi  the  'liiMunm/ 
of  all  countries:  they  rovoai  the  never-ending  travails  of  the  suffering  humanity,  trampled  under 
the  powers: 

Wtim  is  then*  to  be  protui  of 
In  the  history  of  any  nmnuy'* 

The  history  of  human  rare 
h  but  it  tale  of  exploitation 

In  Rkkulu,  Sri  Sri  talked  about  the  poetic  material  to  be  used  and  declared;  "a  puppy,  a 
tablet  of  soap,  and  a  match  stick  none  of  them  is  unworthy  of  poetry".  By  choosing  the 
ordinary  materials  in  daily  use,  Sri  Sri  rejected  the  earlier  practice  of  the  pout:;  who  ch*r;n 
imagined  lovers  and  illusionistic  materials. 

Two  short  narratives  -  Bhikqu  Vumlytmi  and  BJtus&ri  ■>  reveal  how  Sri  Sri  can  feelingly 
narrate  an  episode  which  leaves  a  permanent  mid  moving  impression  on  the  reader:,  While 
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ls  the  s,or>'  °'  an  oW  beggar  woman,  tho  latter  is  tho  tragic  episodo  ol  the  death 

of  a  youth  who  dies  of  starvation.  O0atri 

rr  ,P9emS’  Sn  Sri  sans  about  thG  excruciating  agonies  of  tho  common  pooDle 
w.th  a  disturbingly  emotional  voico.  The  fastness  of  tho  pace  of  the  poems,  the  imanerv  tJJL 

the  internal  rhythm  employed  opened  up  a  perspective  altogether  now  to  Tolugu  readers  His 

°f  ,he  '^o  added  to  the  thundering  outcry  tor  ameliorating  the  download* 
poetry.  U  B"n9  hUrnanity  and  mad0  S"  s,i  th0  harbinger  ol  socialistic  ronlism  into  Tolugu 

Sir  Sri  was  not  always  this  commanding  and  this  consistent.  In  another  antholonv  Khr,rtn» 
£*  T  COn,ain0d  hiS  SUrfaalistte  P«W.  sn  Sri  omployod  many 

men  and  matters.  A  total  rojoclion  ot  tho  past  trnditon  seems  to  have  dominated 

Some  :,r  IS  anth^°9y-  Ho  c°ntinuod  in  tho  vein  In  his  Lmarikkutu.  nnotlm'r  anthology 

and  dr^m  CS  SSL"""  anlh0l°9'0S  C°n,ai"  ***  *»"*>  »*  -  ~ 

against  exDtoiteton  “  ,conll)mporar>'  Tolu!)“  P^y  «  his;  unentimq  6|ru<wto 

his  oulsatinn  mn^a.  „a!L  °  ™  loador*  but  ^  his  autfionty  on  the  poetic  word 

he  expressed  himselt  tetTbo^ToomTplav  *.‘"7"  Cm"IW 
■  the  individual  stamp  of  his  geniusTobvS'  *  ™'T  P0W"  *  “  »  P™ 

ideals  and  wrote  poems  which  resemhi^T^'  „  nr  yKur’'  h<1  revolutionary 

memorable  <’V#"  •*“  taV0  Into 

s0  a  thorough  understanding  ot  the  LH?*  **  *  yU!;te  y,,’,,a'  "«  did 

of  his  poetry,  but  not  hte'lmonso  poeBc's'onsIblilv  "Tr"'  “)uld  u:mh  ‘“lull|nl  features 

in  the  history  of  Telugu  literature.  ^  10  Wdo  ',Jlf>a<’1  t;r<u*hK)  »'**  unparalleled 

for  Sri  Srrs  emergence^mo!^  Homfnlic  P<H3,ry  who  pavtief  tho  way 

Srirangam  Narayana  Babu,  Puripanda  Add'H'Ts^  °  Uma,nahu!iwaf  Raw*  Pnthabhi, 

may  be  termed  as  the  oriqinator  of  thrf  °WartH  mi  Mnfidukn',brM.  itfa  0£)0fM9(ib) 
and  published  two  volS  '***«  »>*  ***  in  1930 

his  poetry  prihl&da  kavitmm,  not  bhlakavitwm  ***'  tm'  m  ca,tod 

declared.  Pathabhi  (Tikkavarapu  Pattabhirami  o%L  !!**  *  now  poolfy*  VOfy  now  poetry",  he 
cinema  director  with  'Samskara'  was  another  b. ,9,3)'  who  lillw  became  a  prominent 
of  the  metrical  stanza  as  against  tho  romwlf”  ,0W0"<id  a!)™nsl  ''•mitional  uso 
Dazan  ha  used  the  Tf"’  'hU  '"6 

and  Path&bhl  Panc&ngam^he  wrote  about  Xcy  and  T  °'h°'  aml'oto9l0!>  *>//(«  «40^> 

milieu.  Pathabhi  Is  abrupt,  virile  and  irreJ™.  u  ?d  °  com'no"  ™n’s  stiuggios  in  that 

brings  out  the  inner  fastness  of  his  mind  He  ro  it t  *"  aVB”M  fin"  ,0,,,a",ic-  <<»>" 

man  of  Telugu  poetry.  y  0  cciftocl  tfm  first  rudical*  angry  young 
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Srirangam  Narayana  Babu’s  (1905-72)  Rudhira  Jydti  reveals  his  close  affinity  to  Sri  Sri, 
Like  him,  Narayana  Babu  also  welcomed  a  complete  deviation  from  the  tradition,  highlighting 
the  struggles  of  the  labourers  and  the  downtrodden.  He  seems  to  be  ahead  of  Sri  Sri  in 
saying  that  he  wants  to  tune  the  rifle  as  a  muscial  instrument  ( mara  phirangine  mahatsga  mitt). 

Tuning  the  rifle  as  Mahati 

I'll  render  the  Kudutui  Kutuhala  ragam  ... 

Narayana  Babu’s  imagist  poems  like  Bhiksu  Varsiyasi  and  his  surrealist  poems  like  Lendoy 
Fjsulu  show  that  he  had  wider  ease  in  writing  poetry.  Muddukrishna  (1899-1973)  oditod  the 
literary  journal  Jwala  which  deserves  mention  in  this  context  because  it  was  he  and  his  Journal 
that  gave  a  great  fillip  to  the  progressive  movement.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  merit.  Similarly, 
Puripanda  Appala  Swamy  (1904-82),  in  his  Puli  Panji,  containing  40  pootic  pieces,  severely 
criticised  those  who  exploited  people  in  the  name  of  religion  and  god. 

That  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  is  proved  by  the  parodies  of  Jaruk  Sastry  (Jalasutram 
Rukmininadha  Sastry:  1914-68).  Ho  mimod  great  masters  like  Viswanatha,  Sri  Sri,  Rayaprolu 
and  Nayani.  The  closonsess  and  affinity  of  his  idiom  to  tho  originals  made  his  parodies  very 
popular. 

The  Early  Progressives 

Many  contemporaries  of  Sri  Sri,  though  followod  the  Romantic  traditions  first,  showed 
shifts  of  concern  later.  Two  scholar-poets  -  Tennoti  Suri  (1911-59)  and  Pilaka  Ganapati  Sastry 
(1911-83),  who  have  contributed  ably  to  the  other  genres  of  literature  also,  were  the  earliest 
poets  to  write  aftor  Sri  Sri,  Sun’s  Aruna  Rikhalu  emphasises  social  chango  as  its  motto  and 
Ganapti  Sastry’s  poems,  Midikabalam  and  Vina  show  his  concern  for  tho  common  man's 
plight.  Surfs  Sihitya  Samavakiram  Is  a  burlesque,  which  ridiculed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Romantic  and  Progressive  poots.  Howovor,  they  cannot  be  called  progressives  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term. 

Anisetti  Subba  Rao  and  the  other  ‘Nayagara’  poets  (who  contributed  to  an  anthology  entitled 
Nayigari),  Somasunder,  Ganginoni  Venkateswara  Rao,  K.V.  Ramana  Reddy  and  ’AJantif  am 
the  most  important  poets  of  the  Nayagara  group. 

Two  poets  contemporary  to  the  Progressives  -  Bairagl  and  Boyi  Bhoomanna  -  wrote  in  an 
altogether  different  mode.  Anisetti  Subba  Rao’s  (1922-70)  AgniVIna  is  a  significant  anthology 
of  progressive  poetry.  In  poems  like  Yevarl  Plllal&yl  MJru  (Whoso  Children  Are  You?)  and 
Biccagadl  Pita  (A  Beggar's  Song)  we  find  his  emotional  intensity  and  his  easy,  evocative 
prose-poem.  His  famous  song,  ‘Bhayam,  Bhayam,  Bratuku  Bhayam’,  brings  out  the  agonies  of 
common  people  caught  between  hopes  and  utter  frustrations.  Ganginoni  Venkateswara  Rao, 
in  his  Udayini,  brought  out  such  poems  as  Aracitild  Mrtyuvu  (Death  in  a  Palm),  ORMri  (One 
Night)  and  Erra  Samudram  (Red  Sea)  which  have  become  famous  as  representative  poems 
of  the  progressive  movement,  for,  in  them,  he  fused  leftist  ideology  with  images  of  suffering. 
Besides  Anisetti,  the  other  poets  known  as  the  ‘Nayagara  Poets'  are  Bellamkonda  Romadasu 
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<Z3'83}  YelChuri  Subrahmanyam  and  Kundurti  Anjnnoyulu  In  BHhmknn,! .  n 
°'  the  ed,,ore  Of  thci,  anthology,  Kafpanu,  wo  „,,d  a  |)oc,  . . . 

scholar-poe^-chHc  ZZ'ZJZ"'  Z  "*  **"  '  -  *  -* 

sanskritised  pootic  diction,  His  Bhuvana  Gha,;«  r,  7', "‘""lnf,y  *ilh 

have  broguht  him  popularity  during  tho  holdnvs  of  ™  ■»"<  *«l*VSgm 

ordinary  situations,  h.J  rjl  "'V'  "•*<"***>  »*  «■> 

during  a  rainy  night.  ’  p*i  arniuin  bo.iror?,  -ind  tho  children 

innumerable  omical^ticlos  to  cham^ontoo  r°',!’o  !)"'  . .  «<«'  uoMlr.butctj 

was  on  the  Telangana  a.rugjo  anTbZht  1  »«•**•  »* 

inspiration  is  backed  up  by  propor  diction  '(which  Z  ■*  l|,,wnrhii  pout,  whoso 

Minugurulu,  SOnwasm,  Sundara  KSnda  and  MmZT.  T*  ""'"to!.  His 

as  a  progressive  poet  but  as  a  poet  of  nature  bordJ,^™  ’’T  h,m  rw{  onfy 

Vennelalo  KdnasI ma  describe  the  beauties  of  the  viihnn  i T  rny’'t,,;,t'm‘  H*n  (,,tl  Munndi  and 
be  has  a  tendency  of  using  sanskritised  rtirtk  ,  '  /  '  10  ,n  thw  Gm1'w»u  Valley.  though 

has  a  sonority  of  its  owm  ***  •*  C"Ghf)!i  *  poetry,  h./free  vel 

Ajanta  (Penumarti  Viswanatha  Sarmi  k  moot  u 
B  probably  the  rarest  of  modern  ToluqJ  DOots 1Z°  T’(1  '"'“"y  m  mis  time, 

man  through  telling  imagos  most  adnilnblv  Hk  1  )rOU9  "  ou'  lhu  in,,<»  ikhiwuwkiiios*  of 
man's  helplessness  in  Cetlu  Kulutunna  DrZam  fmetor*-  u"‘  data 

are  emotionally  vibrant  and  technically  portoct  ZZ  aoZ’  f ^  A‘"“'  Sdnw“<“«"' 
brought  out  in  a  book  form.  22  pooms,  long  unpublinlmd,  are  recently 

muhtVfrar^^^^^  «  «.  very  „mu  „„„  „  maqgiy  « 

directness.  He  wrote  with  a/intellectual  1?  W  Wore  so{,,in«  down  for  simplicity  and 
has  the  sweep  of  syntactical  breathlessness  N^ess'  nausoa*  otalgia  and  reverie.  His  poetry 
forerunner  of  many  an  elitist,  stoic,  solitary  sensitive^  "T®™  C0nse,0uly-  T»‘ua  he  Is  the 
jump  from  fear  to  terror  and  from  terror  to  foar  P°0t  in  r°lg0u’  HJ®  poems 

Poems  giving  him  'nagatlv,  capability,  JJ? «**££££  ,h°  ~  W  *  ■* 
tyrant  me  a  grain  of  faith  COfWflonco.  His  prayer  runs  like  this; 

And  I’ll  ptilvarise  the  hills 
And  throw  out  the  tomato  Sun 
And  the  pancake  Moon 
And  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  sky 
1 11  ©rush  the  universe  in  my  arms 

And  wipe  out  the  destiny  of  delfcate  man 

with  a  single  stroke  of  my  pen, 

world  Which  was  once' m'  of'hopwtnd'^alth™8  *  P°*1'8  an9uishod  cry  at  the  amply 
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Bairagi  died  of  world-weariness,  but  so  long  as  he  lived  he  roalisod  a  world  vision.  He 
conceived  the  poem  as  an  organic  creation  becoming  an  organic  metaphor.  The  poets  of 
the  “Digambara”  Movement,  which  came  later,  owe  him  a  debt  in  their  use  of  sharpness  of 
imagery,  felt-experience,  an  anthropomorphic  thought  and  the  clubbing  of  life  to  poetry  as  an 
antotelic  activity. 


Though  his  early  poetry  was  inspired  by  Radical  Humanism,  he  slowly  turned  to  nihilism 
in  his  major  poem,  Nutilo  Gontukalu,  with  Hamlet,  Arjuna  and  Rasnalnikov,  the  indecisive, 
sensitive  souls,  as  his  heroes.  That  he  was  always  chased  by  the  'hound  of  Heaven*  is  evident 
throughout  the  poem  -  a  difficult  one,  but  one  which  provides  a  highly  rewarding  experience, 
if  one  can  sympathize  with  his  mood. 


Boyi  Bheemanna,  whose  major  creative  work  started  during  this  period,  is  a  prolific 
writer  with  more  than  20  volumes  of  poetry,  covering  almost  all  aspects  of  human  thought 
love,  nature,  philosophy  and  progress.  Though  an  adept  in  using  the  metrical  .stanza  after 
the  traditional  poets,  he  very  often  chose  to  write  in  the  froo-vorso  form.  Armli  Kumnundt 
Anantatvam  L6ki  is  an  ambitious  work  tracing  the  entire  human  history.  His  Tripadatu,  .as  the 
name  indicates,  contains  succinct  and  sometimes  ironic  comment  on  contemporary  life  in  the 
form  of  a  three-lined  stanza. 


Bheemanna’s  Raga  VaMkhi  loans  towards  the  earlier  romantic  attitudes,  though  his  later 
collection  Gudiselu  Kalipdtunnayi  brings  out  his  concorn  for  the  downtrodden.  In  later  poem:,, 
however,  there  is  a  satiric  dig  at  the  society  responsible  for  the  social  and  economic  oppression 
of  the  lowly.  It  is  in  his  DJpa  Sabha  that  Bheemanna  used  a  consistent  poetic  metaphor  in 
the  image  of  a  burning  lamp  which  stands  for  everything  human  beings  aspire  for  their 
love,  their  humanism  and  their  desire  for  freedom,  Through  his  poems  Bheemanna  urge*; 
people  to  take  a  realistic  and  analytical  view  of  life  as  against  the  prevailing  blind  beliefs  and 
superstitions.  Pursuing  this  course,  he  reinterpreted  some  of  the  incidents  from  the  epics  In 
Raga-vasistam,  a  play  and  Asoka  vani  Id  Ramudu,  a  poem. 

Gopala  Chakravarti,  who  is  known  for  his  humourous  writings,  is  a  poet  of  merit  belonging 
to  this  period.  His  Kalam  Kalalu  and  Anandam  J1  vanadi  are  fine  examples  of  his  able  use 
of  the  poetic  word.  He  is  one  poet  who  can  see  the  world  from  a  humourist’s  perspective 
and  can  present  the  gravest  picture  in  the  most  laughable  way.  His  poems,  Sandhiput/um. 
Yuvakavi  Ni$kramana  and  Yauvanam  will  be  long  remembered  by  discriminating  readers. 

Telangana  Struggle  :  the  latter  Progressive  Poets 


The  freedom  struggle  to  bring  Telangana  into  Indian  Union,  waged  by  millions  of  telugu 
people,  evoked  a  tremendous  response  from  poets  all  over  the  Telugu  land.  The  telangana 
uprise  against  the  feudal  dictatorship  of  the  Nizam  was  an  offspring  of  nationalism  and 
the  poets  not  only  participated  in  it  on  behalf  of  Andhra  Mahasabha  but  also  opened  up 
their  voices  in  unision  against  oppression  and  tyranny.  Poets  f.om  Andhra  joined  hands 
with  them  to  decry  this  tyranny.  The  humanist  poet  Kaloji  Narayana  Rao  {b.ltmj  became 
the,r  representative  poet.  Dasarathi  (1927-87)  voiced  his  strong  condemnation. 
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Anjaneyulu  (1922-82)  in  Telangina  and  'Arudra’  in  Twamivaham  gave  their  unstinted  support. 
Somasundar’s  Vajr&yudham,  K.V.  Ramana  Roddy's  Bhuvana  Gh6$a,  Ganginoni  Vonkatoswara 
Rao’s  Udayini,  Rentala  Gopalakrishna's  Sangharsana  and  Anisotti’s  Agni  Vina  sang  in  praise 
of  the  people’s  struggle  and  against  the  brutal  tyranny.  This  large  output  strengthened  the 
progressive  movement  as  well. 

Kaloji  Narayana  Rao,  a  rolentloss  fighter  of  any  brutal  violation  against  human  values,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  who  reacted  vigrorously  to  the  Nizam's  oppressive  rule.  He  remained  a 
people’s  poet  eversince.  There  is  something  prophetic  about  his  poetry.  His  poems  were 
published  in  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  title  Ni  Gociavu ,  in  which  ho  poured  out  his 
concern  for  the  people  of  his  region  with  a  humanist's  heart  and  an  undaunted  pen. 

Dasarathi  is  the  finest  poet  thrown  up  by  the  Tclangana  political  struggle.  As  an  ordinary 
worker  in  the  Andhra  Mahasabha  and  a  fearless  soldier  who  stood  up  against  the  brutalities 
of  the  Razakars,  Dasarathi  boldly  declared:  Ni  Tclangana  Koti  Ratanala  Vina  (My  felangana 
Is  a  lyre  of  millions  of  diamonds).  His  Agni  Dh&rn  and  Rudra  Vina  contain  powerful  poems 
on  the  people’s  struggle  for  freedom.  Ho  continued  in  tiro  same  vein  in  his  later  volumes, 
Timiramld  Samaram  and  Aldcanatdcanilu ,  written  in  free  verso.  Ho  also  followed  the  gam! 
form  and  wrote  couplets.  He  was  equally  proficient  in  writing  in  the  metrical  stan/aie  form  as 
well  as  in  the  proso-poom.  Several  of  his  short  poems  are  popular  with  the  youth  of  his  day. 

If  Dasarathi  was  duly  honourod  with  poot-Lauroatoship  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  C.  Narayana 
Reddy  (b.1931)  progressed  continually  in  his  pootic  output  and  won  the  Jnarta  Pith  Award  for 
1989.  Closer  to  the  later  romantics  and  naturo  poets,  ho  made  friends  with  the  progressives 
and  remains  a  humanist.  A  poet  of  four  decades  of  standing,  Narayana  Reddy  Iras  to  his  credit 
nearly  50  publications  whichincludo  poems,  songs,  lyrical  plays,  ballots,  essays,  travelogues, 
gazals  *  original  and  in  translation  -  and  literary  criticism.  In  addition,  ho  has  nearly  3,000 
film  songs  to  his  credit. 

Though  all  his  works  do  not  fall  under  any  one  sot  of  labels,  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  them  as  belonging  to  the  different  phasos  of  his  development  as  a  poet.  Ho  started  his 
career  as  a  romantic,  moved  into  writing  progressive  poetry  and  then  into  tho  humanistic. 
These  are,  however,  not  rigorous  lablos  and  only  denote  the  most  pronouccd  feature  found  in 
his  writings  from  time  to  timo.  Thorc  is  a  doop  and  sustained  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness 
of  man  in  all  his  poems.  Whatever  kind  of  poetry  he  has  been  writing,  It  has  always  boon 
endowed  with  lyrical  excellence,  lilt  and  word-molody. 

In  his  epic  poem,  Vtiwambhara,  Narayana  Roddy  took  tiro  story  of  man  through  the  aqos 
and  his  philosophical  and  artlstio  pursuits.  Tho  story  unfolds  itself  in  a  symbolfo  language 
through  the  eternal  journey  of  tho  man  from  his  creation  to  the  present  day,  tho  dominant 
feature  of  which  la  his  quest  for  tho  moaning  of  life  and  of  tho  nature  of  , ho  universe. 

Arudra  (b.1924),  a  well-known  critic,  is  today  known  more  for  his  13-volumo  Samagtindhra 
Sadrfyam.  A  nephew  and  younger  contemporary  of  Sri  Sri,  Arudra  (real  name:  Bhagavathula 
Sadasivasankara  Sastry)  started  his  poetic  innovations  with  Twamdviham,  a  poem  on  tho 
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Telangana  struggle,  written  in  a  rather  difficult  and  symbolic  style*  With  a  caro  free  uui%* 
of  English  words,  with  references  to  remote  happenings,  with  complex  images  not  easily 
discernible,  the  poem  makes  a  difficult  reading.  Sri  Sri  not  only  wrote  an  appreciative  "Intro 
to  the  poem,  but  also  provided  short  notes  to  explain  the  intricate  references  in  it. 

As  a  constant  experimentalist,  Arudra  wrote  his  Sint  valt  as  a  proso-poom,  some  of  his 
Intinti  Pajyalu  in  metrical  stanzas  and  Kunalamma  Pad&lu  In  matri  metro.  Arudra  has  also 
translated  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya’s  Tales  of  Telangini  into  Telugu. 

With  Kundurti  Anjaneyulu,  free  verse  as  a  poetic  medium  has  come  to  stay  in  lelugu. 
His  Telangana  ,  first  published  in  1949  in  16  parvas,  is  a  poem  on  the  suffering  millions  of 
Telangana  due  to  feudal  attrocities.  In  1956,  after  the  Police  Action,  Kundurti  added  P  mom 
cantos  to  it  and  made  it  a  poem  in  18  parvas  on  the  model  of  the  Mahabhtimtam,  Kundurti 
vividly  described  the  causes  for  the  Telangana  uprise,  the  common  pooplo's  anger  directed 
at  the  feudal  lords  and,  ultimately,  their  victory.  Ho  gave  to  the  prose  poem,  through  this 
narrative,  the  status  of  being  a  proper  sustaining  medium. 

As  one  of  the  Nayagara  poets,  Kundurti  started  his  poetic  career  as  a  romantic  as  is 
evidenced  in  his  poems  written  prior  to  1940.  Rasadhuni,  Amavasya  and  Na  Prbynni  belong 
to  this  era.  In  1941,  influenced  by  Sri  Sri,  he  wrote  pooms  with  leftist  orientation,  as  can  he 
seen  in  Jayistundi,  Manyam  L6  and  especially  in  the  three  poems,  published  in  the  anthology, 
Nayagara. 

Kundurti’s  next  phase  of  writing  concentrated  on  life  of  the  urban  middle  class.  He  .selected 
an  N.G.O.,  a  proto-type  of  the  anti-hero  and  made  him  immensely  popular.  Nugnrum  i  b  \4 ‘urn 
and  Yuge  Yugd  belong  to  this  type.  He  also  condemned  the  growing  selfishness  among 
people,  the  attrocities  in  politics  and  the  never-changing  prospect?  of  the  middle  class  man 

Kundurti  has  authored  several  volumos  of  poetry.  DandJ  Yatrn  describes  Gandftiji's  journey 
to  Dandi  during  Salt  Satyagraha.  Naldni  Nadalu  is  a  subjective  expression  of  his  poetic  ideals 
and  his  social  and  literary  credo.  Very  soft  and  gentlemanly  as  a  person,  Kundurti  never  minced 
words  in  expressing  either  his  personal  or  social  convictions,  in  his  hands,  the  prose  poem 
has  come  of  age.  He  also  tried  to  propagate  the  use  of  froo-vorso,  by  making  it  a  movement 
and  by  instituting  a  popular  annual  award  for  the  bost  poet  who  wrote  in  that  medium, 

Though  not  as  prolific  as  Kundurti,  Devarakonda  Bala  Gangadhara  Tiiak  (192M006),  ts 
equally  popular.  He  is  a  late  romantic,  in  whom  the  progressive  sense  of  the  present  is  ably 
coupled  with  the  mastery  of  the  prose-poem.  His  imagery  sometimes  reminds  on©  of  the  bunt 
in  romantic  poetry,  but  often  it  has  an  individual  stamp  of  its  own.  A  rare  combination  uf 
an  aesthete  and  a  proletarian,  Tiiak  had  shown  equal  felicity  in  writing  in  traditional  metre;, 
as  well  as  in  prose-poem.  The  sixty  four  short  poems  in  his  anthology  Amrtum  Kurhumi  Ham 
published  posthumously,  recorded  both  the  unrealised  hopes  and  daunting  frustrations  of  th© 
common  man.  He  tried  to  record  the  "faceless  middle  class  anti-hero's ‘timid  apathy".  Hr*, 
poem  Manifesto  demands  close  reading.  In  it  ho  described  his  poesy  as: 
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The  oceans  of  moonlight,  scinfillant 
with  the  waves  of  glass, 

The  lamps  of  attar  spreading 
the  fragrance  of  Jdji  flowers, 

The  pillars  of  diamond  resplendent 
in  the  enchanted  world; 


The  beauty  and  message  of  peace; 

These  are  the  sheen  of  the  sword  of  my  poesy. 

My  words  are  beauteous  Indies 
playing  about  under  the  moonlight. 

Tilak  met  with  an  untimely  death  and  the  groat  promise  his  poetry  hold  could  not  be 
fulfilled. 

Seshendra  Sarma  (b.1927)  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  feudal,  neoclassical  and  scholarly; 
of  the  European  modernist  and  proletarian  and  verso  libro  and  expressionist  tendencies. 
He  is  one-man  army,  having  established  a  ‘Kavi  Sena’.  'Kavi  Rena'  published  a  volume 
of  poetry,  Kommalu  Cllcukonl  Vastunna  Pulu,  containing  poems  by  members  of  the  group. 
Seshendra  Sarma’s  long  poem,  Adhunika  Mah&bhamtam,  contains  all  the  divorce  finalities  of 
this  scholar-poet.  He  is  a  noted  aosthoticlan  who  knows  the  art  and  artistry  of  poetry.  Utpola 
Satyanarayanacharya  is  endowed  with  a  fine  poetic  insight,  mostly  writing  in  the  traditional 
verse  form. 

Gajjela  Malla  Reddy,  a  prominent  journalist,  published  two  volume?}  of  poetry  Maltiimddy 
Giyifu  and  Sankhir&vam  -  in  which  a  devastating  political  satire  run:,  as  a  connecting  thread. 
Satire  and  irony  are  his  forte .  Among  writers  belonging  to  an  oar  iter  generation,  Abburi 
Varadarajeswara  Rao  made  a  mark  for  his  tactful  use  of  irony.  Avasarala  Rutya  Rao,  Sarvari, 
Narapa  Reddy,  Sampath,  Prayaga  Kondandararria  Saotry  and  other;;  enriched  the  progressive 
movement  with  their  poetic  pieces.  Sasanka’s  NayiJiwwnu  and  Anturgl  tant  have  in  them  i 
strong  traditional  imagery  expressed  in  a  progressive  mode. 

The  Song 

The  song  has  been  recognised  as  a  powerful  modium  to  roach  the  iliitorato,  It  was  during 
this  age  that  ‘song’  was  ably  exploited  both  for  political  and  literary  purposes.  Garimella 
Satyanarayana’s  songs  during  the  Nationalist  ora  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  audiences 
of  the  time.  Similarly,  poets  and  performing  artists  used  the  song  and  other  art  forms  to 
express  themselves  during  this  period.  Praja  Natya  Mandali,  a  wing  of  the  Communist  Party, 
showed  the  way.  Vemulapalli  Sri  Krishna,  Sunkara  Satyanaruyana,  Pulupuia  Sivayya  and 
Tummala  Venkataramayya  wrote  songs  that  were  used  not  only  in  party  meetings,  but  also 
in  all  literary  assemblies  of  the  progressives. 
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However,  they  are  sparse  and  did  not  denote  a  sustained  effort  of  the  poets  to  continue  the 
tradition.  Narla  Chiranjeevi,  Konakalla  Venkataratnam,  Nazar,  Tirunagari  Anjaneyulu  and  a  few 
others  wrote  songs  of  merit.  Sankarambadi  Sundarachari,  who  wrote  the  famous  invocation 
song,  “Ma  Telugu  Talliki”  deserves  notice  in  this  context. 

Vidwan  Viswam's  Penn&ti  P&ta  is  the  best  long  poem  of  the  period.  It  capturod  the 
travails  of  the  people  in  the  Penna  Valley  of  Rayalseema.  Similarly,  his  other  narratives  like 
Oka  Nadu,  Virikanne  and  P&pam  denote  Viswam’s  able  handling  of  a  story,  with  compassion 
as  the  major  emotion. 

All  this  activity  coincided  with  an  important  political  event  -  the  formation  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
on  1st  of  November,  1956.  With  consolidation  of  all  the  Telugu  people  and  a  linguistic  state, 
poets  should  have  been  happy  and  contented.  But  it  was  not  to  bo  so.  Hopes  were  belied, 
The  worst-hit  was  the  middle-class.  The  new  generation  of  poets  also  emerged  from  the 
middle  classes  to  write  about  their  own  fears,  confrontations  and  turmoils.  Kundurti  was  a 
product  of  this  milieu,  at  least  in  his  second  phase.  Arudra  wrote  on  the  subject  in  his  Sintvtili  ^ 
and  Balagangadhara  Tilak  sang  their  hopes  and  frustrations  in  Amrtam  Kurisina  Riitri.  In  I 9GP 
the  country  received  a  bolt  with  Chinese  agression.  Out  came  a  soction  of  the  poets  with 
protest  poems. 

Digambara  Kavitwam 

In  1965  there  came  a  spurt  -  a  sudden  outburst  of  poets  revolting  against  the  existing 
poetic  practices.  There  was  all-round  dissatisfaction  about  poets  who  merely  sang  in  praise 
of  Visalandhra  or  in  condemnation  of  China.  Thoy  wore  more  external  manifestations  of 
opportunist  poets  exploited  by  governmental  or  political  agoncios.  These  attempts  lacked 
anything  poetic;  they  were  hollow.  Out  of  this  morass  came  a  distinct  poetic  movement, 
though  seemed  temporary,  has  had  a  more  significant  direction  towards  the  future. 

This  one  was  the  movement  started  by  a  group  of  six  poots  who  called  themselves  the 
‘Digambara’  poets,  whose  cherished  goal  was  to  revolt  against  the  solf-offacing  poetic  attempts 
of  their  contemporaries  and  to  engage  themselves  in  a  more  meaningful  ordering  of  honest 
self-awareness  and  self-expression.  Entrance  of  the  six  young  modern  poets  who  renounced 
their  original  names  which  represented  caste,  community  and  religion  was  traumatic,  diamatic 
and  thunderous. 

The  six  poets  -  Nagnamuni,  Nikhiloswar,  Jwalamukhi,  Chorabanda  Raju,  Bhairavayya  and 
Mahaswapna  -  expressed  together  their  concern  for  the  exploited  man,  the  helpless  and  the 
hapless  in  no  uncertain  language.  They  did  not  mind  using  abusive  and  shocking  diction  and 
calling  the  intellectuals,  authoritarians,  hypocrites,  sycophants  and  the  democratically  elected 
rulers  bad  names.  Their  poems  were  soon  translated  not  only  into  other  important  languages 
of  India,  but  into  English  and  French  as  well. 

Digambara  poets  published  3  volumes  of  poetry  -  Digambara  Kavulu  (on  May  6,  1  *■>(>!,*> 
Dik’lu  (on  Dec.  18,  1966)  and  N&ti  Ku§tuVyavstha  Pai  Digambara  Kavulu  (1968).  Solktwamncns 
from  allegation,  naked  self-expression  against  exploitation  of  all  kinds,  lively,  participatory 
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existence  -  these  are  the  ideals  for  which  they  rolontlessly  struggled.  Prose -poom  is  their 
medium;  undaunted  courage  their  inspiration.  Some  of  these  poets  later  joined  their  hands 
with  Revolutionary  poots  when  Vi.Ra.Sam  was  started  in  1970. 

“Nagnamuni",  who  started  with  the  prosc-poom,  was  the  real  force  behind  the  Digumbara 
movement.  Even  when  his  associates  frittered  away  into  several  camps  later ,  he  remained 
alone,  always  a  force  to  reckon  with.  His  long  poem,  Koyya  Our  ram  (19/7),  war,  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  anger.  Ho  has  a  fine  sense  of  using  powerful  imagery,  troth  mythical  and 
contemporaneous. 

Bhairavayya  directly  depicted  the  poetic  images  like  '‘somewhere  a  dry  stick  snapping  with 
a  crack,  a  crazy  giggle  dancing  in  a  rigid  mouth,  a  woman's  child  birth  agony,  dean  val  dean's 
hunger  and  misery,  a  widow’s  stupefied  tragedy  beyond  the  Ken  of  mlmnsigont  scoundrels 
and  egoists". 

Cherabanda  Raju  who  joined  the  revolutionary  writer:,  later,  trad  won  the  love  of  all  poetry 
lovers  as  the  champion  of  tire  depressed,  suffering  underdog.  One  roads  him  with  a  worshipful 
mind  and  fools  an  immediate  commradorie.  He  fought  death  with  an  invincible  courage,  but 
finally  succumbod  to  it  on  2nd  July,  1982  of  brain  tumour.  Ohorabanda  Rajus  poetry  has 
conquered  the  aesthetic  distance  that  is  believed  to  be  an  over  existing  gap  between  the 
poet  and  the  ordinary  masses.  Ho  had  identified  his  'people*  and  war,  always  ready  with  a 
song  on  his  lips  for  them.  He  strove  for  a  state  of  equity  and  social  justice,  Inspired  by  the 
compelling  voices  of  two  of  the  ballad  singer-poets  (  iaddar  and  Vangapandu  Hr  a:, adit  Rao, 
he  also  took  to  the  ballad  form,  weaving  out  folklorist  melodies. 

Mahaswapna,  one  of  the  'Digambaras'  got  stuck  up  like  a  pm  on  the  radiogram.  Wo  have 
lost  a  pure  poet  in  his  silence.  Nikhiloswar  and  Jwalamukhi  continue  to  write  and  they  use 
poetry  as  a  social  tool.  They  have  not  invented  a  new  order,  but  continue  to  write  about  on 
actual  society  using  poetry  as  social  language. 

Though  the  Digambara  poets  won  fame  as  outspoken  singers  of  contemporary  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy,  they  are  also  condemned  for  tho  use  of  abusive  language  and  obscene  imagery. 

Their  diction,  imagery  and  vocabulary  they  chose  are  their  strongest  as  well  as,  their  weakest 
points. 

In  July  1965,  C.  Vijayalaxmi  (a  pseudonym)  published  Viq&dti  Bhtinitum,  a  dovastatingly 
frank  appraisal  of  contemporary  India  in  tolling  images  and  pronounced  anger,  Tho  writer's 
anger  was  not  merely  against  the  rotten  imbroglio,  but  also  at  the  sinister  influence  of  the 
religious  leaders  as  well  -  the  Babas  and  their  ilk. 

Seela  Veerraju  started  writing  narratives  in  free  verse  like  Kundurti.  His  KocjiguWna  Suryucju, 
Hrdayam  Dorikindl  and  other  story-poems  reveal  his  ease  in  the  use  of  tho  prose-poem.  His 
subjects,  however,  range  from  love  to  progress  and  to  revolution. 
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In  1967  came  another  interesting  Movement,  this  time  from  Warangal.  Calling  themselves 
“Chetanavarta  Kavulu”,  four  college  teachers  brought  out  an  anthology  of  pootry,  all  professing 
some  basic  tenets  of  life  and  poetic  practice.  Their  first  anthology  of  poems  was  in  1 96/', 
and  their  second  in  1970.  They  were  enthusiastically  received  as  sober  counterparts  of  the 
Digambara  poets.  The  four  poets  -  Suprasanna,  Sampathkumaro,  Pcrvaram  Jngannadham 
and  Ve.  Narasimha  Reddy  -  declared  that  a  “humane,  universal  consciounoss"  is  wfi.it  binds 
them  all.  They  have  chosen  wide-ranging  themes  -  from  the  mundane,  day-to  day  happenings 
to  abstract  and  philosophical  themes  and  used  a  language  which,  unlike  the  “naked",  abusive, 
four-letter  words  of  the  “Digambaras”,  is  beset  with  allegory,  irony,  wit  and  solemn  images. 

To  start  with,  they  were  not  confrontationist;  neither  were  they  conciliatory.  I  hey  made 
their  anger  transparant  enough,  their  ideals  clear  enough;  but  what  distinguished  them  from 
the  ‘Digambaras’  was  their  concept  of  poetry;  their  approach  to  it.  While  "Digambaras" 
thought  that  a  sane  society  would  emerge  only  after  destruction  of  the  existing  rotten  system. 
“Chetanavarta”  poets  believed  in  transformation  and  self-purification.  In  a  way,  theirs  is  a 
more  broad-based  creed  to  cover  all  aspects  of  human  faith,  including  the  nigambara's,  ,*,*aus 
their  ‘naked’  language. 

Not  that  the  ‘Chetanavarta’  poets  themselves  have  a  unified  voice.  I  hoy  are  as  disparate 
as  any  two  poets  could  be.  Their  ways  of  thinking,  their  poetic  approaches,  their  thinking 
processes  -  are  varied,  as  they  should  bo.  But  they  profess  a  common  goal  to  tm  reached 
by  a  common  medium.  Their  goal  is  to  see  the  world  through  scientific  anti  psychological 
reality  -  they  called  this  ‘universal  consciounoss’  -  and  they  expressed  themselves  in  the 
medium  of  the  prose-poem.  All  of  them  have  great  hopes  on  the  potentialities  of  man. 

Pervaram  Jagannadham  is  basically  an  ironist  and  used  anyapacMsa  as  a  necessary  tool 
Narasimha  Reddy  is  the  most  sensitive  of  these  poets  -  emotional  and  immensely  responsive 
His  untimely  death,  in  1973,  was  a  groat  loss  both  to  the  movement  and  lelugu  poetry, 
Conceding  the  importance  of  tradition  in  the  making  of  man  and  tho  humanity,  Sampathkumaro 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  “contemporary  consciounoss”.  Suprasanna  is  more  a  spiritual 
poet,  though  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  of  an  assessment  of  reality.  Ho  looks  a  visionary  in  his 
contemplation  of  a  ‘unified  consciousness’  and  is  akin  to  the  Expressionists  in  decrying  the 
dangers  of  a  mere  scientific  development.  The  proso-poem  has  attained  now  poetic  heights, 

in  the  hands  of  the  Chetanavarta  poets  though  occasionally  it  is  marred  by  abstract  imagery 
and  involved  phra-  seology. 

Outside  the  ‘Chetanavarta’  group,  Madiraju  Ranga  Rao  is  to  bo  mentioned  in  this  context 
itself,  for  he  is  one  poet  who  is  relentlessly  striving  to  relate  poetry  to  tho  higher  consciousness 
o  man.  A  conscious  artist,  Madiraju  is  a  philosophical  poet  as  is  evidenced  in  poem  after 
poem.  They  need  careful  study,  for  they  are  endowed  with  multiple  images,  not  nearly 
comprehensible.  Others  like  Addepalli  Rama  Mohan  Rao  and  “Ellora”  also  wrote  poetry  which 
upheld  humanistic  Ideals.  y 
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Revolutionary  Poetry  and  Vi.Ra.Sam, 

The  Naxalbury  movement  was  started  on  the  3rd  of  March,  196/.  There  was  already  a 
hue  and  cry  when  the  Digambara  pools  published  their  throe  anthologies.  It  resulted  in  poets 
taking  sides.  The  heated  discussion  came  to  a  crescendo  with  the  celebration  of  Sri  Sri’s  Sa§ti 
Purti  in  1969.  Srjana,  a  litorary  periodical  edited  by  Varavara  Rao,  indicated  its  preference 
to  proletarian  poetry.  Tho  C.P.I.(M.L)  party  came  into  being  in  April,  i960.  "Vt.Ra.5krm", 
(Viplava  Rachayitala  Sangham  :  Revolutionary  Writers’  Association)  was  born  in  tho  dead  of 
the  night  on  4th  July,  1970  with  the  blessings  of  Sri  Sri  and  some  other  prominent  poets, 
novelists  and  critics,  1965  to  1970  was  a  period  of  many  poetic  and  literary  anthologies 
expounding  'revolution'.  At  tho  samo  time  the  violence  of  Naxalbury  movement  was  mot  with 
state  oppression.  Poets  who  published  anthologies  of  revolutionary  poems  trad  to  either  go 
underground  or  turn  approvers.  The  situation  was  highly  volatile,  tense  and  taut 

Digambara  poets  soon  split  and  joined  another  group,  "lirugabadu  Kavulu"  (Revolting 
poets)  which  had  ten  members.  They  later  joined  tho  Vi, R a, Sam.  and  after  a  while  some 
of  them  camo  out  and  formed  "Jana  Sahiti".  In  tho  last  two  dacades  or  so,  Vi.Ra.Sam. 
itself  had  seen  many  a  fall  and  rise.  Heated  discussions  wont  on  at  rout  "commitment"  and 
“involvement".  Protest  poetry  voicing  tho  people’s  anguish  alone  can  bo  said  to  have  a 
unidirectional  force.  Social  background  lends  authenticity  to  such  poetry. 

If  Telangana  movement  (1946-51)  inspired  the  progressive  poets,  Srikakulam  movement 
(the  ‘Farmers’  Revolt’  in  Srlkakulam  District  :  1966  72),  served  as  tho  driving  force  for  tho 
revolutionary  poetry.  Poetry  has  started  gaining  a  public  dimension,  being  relevant  in  tho  total 
pattern  of  life  with  a  futuristic  vision.  This  kind  of  poetry  used  'practical  poetics’  in  an  honest 
language;  righteous  anger  visibly  soon. 

The  anger  expressed  by  oarlior  poets  like  C.  Vijayalaxrni,  Ralagangadhara  I  ilak,  the 
Digambara  poets  and  others  was  a  kind  of  helpless  anger.  those  pouts  recognised  the 
crisis  but  the  critical  moment  was  perpetuated  only  by  tho  Srikakulam  poets  inspired  by  tho 
movement.  The  period  between  1958  and  ’68  was  characterised  by  tho  protest  of  the  tribals 
in  that  area.  During  1968-71  tho  protest  was  supported  by  the  politico  poetical  rebel!} ,  Men 
who  gave  such  a  call  were  Vempatapu  Satyam  and  Subba  Rao  Partigrahi  in  196/  Panigrahi 
published  his  Agrti  Kanilu  in  1968.  Ho  was  a  performing  artist  arid  wrote  moving  songs.  Tho 
Tirugabadu  Kavulu’  used  the  prose-poem,  supporting  tho  Srikakulam  movement. 

Students  in  Andhra  University,  in  a  folicitaiun  mooting  of  Sri  Sri,  demanded  that  poets 
should  come  out  and  declare  on  whoso  side  they  were.  Polarisation  started  soon  and  tho 
Viplava  (Revolution)  poets  published  their  first  anthology  March  in  July,  19/0,  followed  by 
other  anthologies  like  U  and  Jhanjha  which  were  banned.  Sivasagar,  ’Nizam’ ,  Sivudu  -  all 
three  names  for  one  poet,  K.G.  Satya  Murty  -  wrote  several  songs  which  became  extremely 
popular.  This  was  an  age  of  anonymous  poets  and  underground  anthologies. 

There  was  also  much  of  sloganizing  and  calling  names  in  these  poems.  There  was  more 
of  perspiring  inspiration  than  expression  of  ideas  poetically.  Revolt  was  the  key-word.  Sc  ne 
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were  even  directly  inciting.  However,  the  positive  value  of  this  poetry  lies  in  transcending  the 
narrow  barriers  of  nationalism,  provincialism,  striking  at  the  roots  of  communalism  and  also 
emancipation  of  women  from  social  and  familial  oppression. 

Mostly  the  same  voices  of  the  70’s  continued  to  be  heard  in  the  80'$  also.  There  is  a 
proliferation  of  anthologies  of  poets,  out  of  which  those  of  ‘Nizam’,  'Nammu*.  Varavara  Rao, 
M.  Ramulu,  K.  Rama  Mohan  Raju,  Sagar,  Vangapandu,  Tripuranoni  Srinivas  and  Vargis  wore 
significant. 

Of  all  the  protest  poets,  mighty  voices  are  those  of  Chorabanda  Raju,  Varavara  Ran, 
Gaddar,  Vangapandu  Prasada  Rao,  Sivasagar  and  Vargis.  A  major  poet  like  Sri  Sri  wrote 
only  a  few  minor  poems  for  the  revolution  whereas  minor  poets  (who  wrote  anonymously) 
contributed  a  large  bulk.  The  best  part  of  their  achiovomont  lies  in  making  good  use  of  the 
local  myth,  image  and  symbol  giving  them  a  shape  of  colloctivo  consciousness, 

Siva  Reddy  is  in  the  mainstream  of  revolutionary  poetry,  yet  ho  kept  up  an  individuality 
for  himself.  He  steers  his  vehicle  of  free  verse  with  case,  comfort,  grace,  verbal  force  amt 
restraint.  Poetry  is  his  very  breath  and  ho  has  boon  improving  upon  himself  in  one  volume 
after  another,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Poets  like  Srikanta  Sarma,  Satya  Sreomannarayana  and  Ismail  are  wrongly  and  rather 
crudely  grouped  as  ‘Anubhuti  kavulu'  (or  solf-omotlon  poets).  The  reason  is  that  those  poods 
of  “feeling"  believe  that  poetry  by  itself  cannot  make  anything  'happen',  they  are  rather  tastily 
considered  as  solipsists,  preoccupiod  in  their  own  states  of  mental  inversion,  subjectivism  and 
ecclecticism.  The  argument  is  that  they  use  symbols  as  suggestive  emblems  and  that  they 
have  a  sneering  contempt  for  the  social  content  and  so  fabricate  a  kind  of  poetry  which  exists 
in  its  own  being.  This  group  of  poets  may  bettor  bo  called  "experiential"  or  "existential" 

Among  these  ‘stylists’,  Ismail  comes  to  the  forefront  with  his  poetics  as  pure  internalization 
and  poetry  as  an  act  of  solf-discovory.  Va/ir  Rohman’s  meticulous  prose-poems  measure  the 
experiential  distance  between  man  and  tho  ’creative  man’.  His  sensuality  is  of  a  high  order, 
Kotthapalli  Satya  Sreomannarayana  is  a  poet  whoso  cryptograms  have  a  haunting  value,  the 
influence  of  the  great  writer,  Chalam,  is  ovidont  on  all  those  poets  who  believe  in  the  instinct 
of  man  and  the  realization  of  the  seif  by  individualism.  Randhi  Somaraju  wrote  in  an  idiolect, 
an  imitation  of  the  dialect  of  his  region,  depicting  the  ordinary  man's  struggles.  No  has  a  gift 

of  imagery.  C.V.  Krishna  Rao,  a  poet  of  the  proletariat,  has  closely  observed  tho  poor  and  tho 
lowly  as  is  revealed  in  his  Valtarani. 

Vegunta  Mohan  Prasad  published  his  Citi-Cinta  In  tho  1970‘s,  which  established  him  as  a 
poet  of  consequence.  In  late  80’s  he  wrote  a  series  of  poems  with  a  pen-name  "Mu",  In 
between,  he  translated  Telugu  poems  into  English  and  published  the  volume  entitled  This  7<mo 
Tima  (1982),  a  very  creditable  attempt  not  easily  possible  and  goes  very  often  unrecognised 
in  one’s  own  language  area.  However,  Mohan  Prasad’s  Telugu  poetry  has  two  important 
qualities:  one,  the  underlying  tragic  element  that  pervades  all  his  poetry  and  two,  tho  effective 
freedom  he  takes  in  using  the  prose-poem,  in  both,  he  has  achieved  a  rare  individuality. 
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Poetry  in  the  ’90s 

Two  important  elements  can  bo  deducted  from  the;  Must  trend-.  in  lulwgu  pootiy.  The 
1970’s  and  80‘s  saw  poets  broadly  taking  distinct  sides:  revolutionary  arid  non  revolutionary. 
During  this  decade  this  categorization  seems  to  have  almost  vanished.  Not  that  VipJava' 
poets  stopped  writing  revolutionary  poetry.  Out  they  also  started  looking  at  hie  and  the  various 
experiences  and  made  them  their  subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  even  floats  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  Viplava  ideals  are  slowly  drown  towards  the  need  for  pnntiy  to  be  socially 
relevant  Sympathy  for  the  underdog  has  become  a  common  toatum.  thn  only  change  being 
the  extension  in  the  connotation  of  the  ‘underdog’.  All  suffering  people,  not  neuissaniy  those 
that  suffered  political  oppression,  bocamo  subjects  of  poetry  thus  the  burners  of  ’Viplava’ 
and  ‘non-Viplava’  denominations  are  slowly  being  eroded  and  all  poetry  is  getting  concerned 
about  all  human  problems  *  especially  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  cannot  protest  against 
the  attrocities  committed  against  them.  There  is  also  a  consume,  attempt  at  synthesizing 
poetic  content  with  technique,  which  was  hitherto  ignored 

‘Devi  Priya’,  who  is  also  in  the  proletarian  group,  published  two  volumes  of  poetry  Amma 
cejf.fu  in  1979  and  another  Nlti  Putta  in  1990.  Devi  f'nya's  poetry  is  full  of  rich  metaphors, 
Though,  occasionally,  it  falls  flat  and  becomes  commentary  like,  tie  r:an  evoke  ,m  emotion 
and  plcturize  a  whole  scene  with  his  images,  tike  Devi  Priya,  N  Unpi  also  shows  a  painter's 
perfection  in  drawing  colours,  tight  and  shade  and  vivifying  the  picturesque  quality  uf  a  seem 
as  is  evident  in  his  recent  anthology  Citm  Dlp&tu. 

The  80’s  really  belong  to  youngsters  *  and  there  ate  suveral  uf  them,  Afsai,  Ptasen 
and  Seetharam  formed  a  team  to  publish  their  poems,  bach  ww  has  an  individuality  of  his 
own.  The  density  In  Afsar’s  poems,  the  tragic  intensity  in  Deofhnmm’s  anil  thn  newness  of 
imagery  in  Prasen's  bring  a  fresh  fooling  of  sensitive  under  standing  and  careful  observation  of 
human  life.  Sikhamani’s  personifications  in  Muwolu  Cvtikitmi  have  a  felling  off-  t  bivasaukar 
shows  an  existential  and  experiential  poetic  sensibility,  yet  nut  away  from  social  reality.  Other 
impressive  poets  of  this  decade  are  Yakub,  Aranya  Krishna  and  Yoltdandiu  Mudhnkni  who  an 
create  word  pictures  with  rare  imagination.  Varavam  flaw's  and  Sivanagar’s  works  continue  to 
appear  and  inspire  all  lovers  of  poetry, 

in  this  general  broad-based  framework  of  the  creative  environment,  poetry  written  by 
women  occupies  a  dominant  position.  This  nan  be  said  to  bn  the  single  achievement  of 
this  decade.  Women  poets,  started  writing  on  subjects  as  far  and  wide  as  the  men  poets 
alone  wrote  until  then  and  established  for  themselves  a  prominent  place  in  the  contemporary 
literary  history.  Their  poems  are  innovative  and  refreshing.  What  is  particularly  sinking  is  their 
wide  choice  of  varied  subjects.  Though  all  of  them  have  written  poetry  which  may  be  called 
“feminist”,  they  have  also  transcended  that  label  and  looked  at  whole  life,  its  nuances  and  its 
joys  and  sorrows  from  a  feminine  sensi-  bility. 

The  first  among  them  is  Van!  Ranga  Rao,  who  published  her  earliest  anthology  Dlpam  l» 
1977.  She  was  the  first  feminist  poet  who  daringly  used  some  sexual  symbols,  though  much 
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of  her  poetry  shows  compassion  for  the  suffering.  Rovati  Dovi’s  poems  wore  anthologrvud  a:> 
SMIdlita  in  1981  after  her  untimely  demise.  Vimala  stands  as  the  best  revolutionary  ('outer.:. 
Her  Adavi  Uppongina  R&tri  (1990)  contains  poems  which  arc  inspirational.  She  bar,  an  ability 
to  see  oppression  even  in  sea  waves  and  forest  trees.  She  also  speaks  of  tins  exploitation  of 
woman  in  day-to-day  living  conditions.  Jayaprabha,  in  her  five  volumes  of  poetry  publmti'id 
so  far,  has  established  herself  as  the  foremost  feminist  poet,  though  she  has  also  written 
some  good  experiential  poems,  at  times  sensitive  and  at  other  times  daringly  outspoken  but 
always  innovative. 

Kondepudi  Nirmala's  two  volumes  of  pootry  Samdigdha  Sandhya  and  Ndtiiuv  (iJyJlu  b/oupht 
her  recognition  as  a  poet  using  daringly  imaginative  word-pictures.  In  poems  like  t  utmtu  fhmm. 
Hrday&niki  Bahuvacanam  and  Mother  Serious  she  describes  three  feminine  expi-iiem.i?',  n  ry 
poetically.  Ghantasala  Nirmala’s  A  Call-girl's  Monologue  and  Jugal  Bundi  and  Maj.iru'r.  Ah*  >rh>  m 
Statement  have  been  recognised  as  poems  of  extreme  merit  and  especially  demonstMin  ,s 
strong  feminine  point  of  viow,  expressed  ruthlessly.  There  are  also  men  who  wrote  evoi .. jts 
poems  on  feminine  oppression.  Sivaroddy  is  one  such  poet. 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  those  recent  poets,  and  too  difficult  to  do  so  because  *>? 
the  extensive  numbers  of  practising  poets,  some  of  thorn  have  shown  extraordinary  pu,v**t\ 
at  poeticising  situations  in  a  language  that  is  significant  and  commanding 

Some  poets  initiated  a  new  trend  by  writing  ’Mini  Kavita’,  a  very  short  poem,  usuTi, 
in  four  lines.  This  is  like  the  earlier  citu  padyam,  which  at  best  brings  out  a  flash  of  an 
idea  succinctly.  Nearer  to  “Cartoon  Kavita",  it  has  been  used  for  political  common:. »y  .v.ih 
advantage.  To  the  former  category  bolong  Gajjcla  Mallareddy,  'Devi  Priya'  and  Nunr.a  llrddy 
and  to  the  latter,  Alisetti  Prabhakar. 

Poetry  during  this  decade  Has  achieved  something  unique:  new  modes  of  repression  by 
new  writers  with  an  imaginative  capability  comparable  to  that  of  any  earlier  gunemtinh  and 
new  areas  of  thrust  have  enriched  pootry.  These  poets,  including  some  women,  mos*  or,* 
anger,  freedom,  compassion  and  revolution  offering  fresh  insigfits  and  points  of  view 


TOPICAL  VERSES  AMD  POETIC  SKILLS 
Catuvu 


Stray  verses  of  some  poets,  callod  cStuvulu,  have  gained  currency  by  oral  tranMuivtson 
from  generation  to  generation.  Often  those  versos  are  context-oriented  and  servo  as  mfinUtun-. 


of  sensitive  poets  towards  striking  incidents  or  places,  situations  or  personalities  lh»  y  pf, 
the  poet  in  his  social  milieu. 


Srinatha  of  the  15th  c.  was  a  poet  who  had  travelled  all  over  the  f  nlugu  l.tnd  and  s.i « 

described,  in  his  ctluvu- s  many  Ihings  ho  saw.  Most  of  his  catuvu  s  show  li.m  at.  j 

Romantic,  which  created  a  popular  imago  of  this  poof  os  a  ■liberf.no'.  Pen  p, ,,t  . . . 

from  varied  classes  of  society  who  roused  his  interest  are  tound  In  these  , Kiiims  it,,..,. 
also  poems  of  biting  satire  as  is  evidenced  from  his  comment  in  a  verse  . . . . 
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in  which  he  alludes  to  the  common  features  of  extern, it  nppoaranu:  of  both  a  donkey  and  a 
poet,  in  Kondavidu,  and  wonders  whether  tiro  donkey  is  also  not  one  of  the  fine!!,..  Whether 
all  the  stanzas  ascribed  to  him  are  genuinely  his  or  not,  a  specific,  point  that  enlarge*,  ^  ^ 
he  had  a  playful,  humorous  approach  to  life  around  hirn 

Vemulavada  Bhima  Kavi  was  an  earlier  poet  who  is  boliovod  to  fioei, divine  powers. 
Two  stary  verses  indicate  that,  cross  with  a  king,  Kalmga  Gangu.  Bhima  Kavi  pronounced  a 
curse  .on  him  as  a  result  of  which  ho  lost  his  kingdom  and  later  mgainod  it  through  the 
poet's  blessing. 

There  are  also  several  c&tu  vorsos  which  show  the  sparkling  wit  arid  humour,  along 
with  a  poetic  flash.  A  large  number  of  such  versos  are  attributed  to  tho  umrt  poets  of 
Srikrishnadeva  Raya.  Tenall  Ramakrishna  is  said  to  have  stunned  an  ogutiMio  cuhoiar  who 
boasted  of  his  extraordinary  spood  In  taking  dictation  of  poems  ftamakrisfma  tailed  a  verse 
with  onomatopoeic  sound  (*twbur*  •  a  sound  made  to  guad  tint  oattio)  a*,  a  word  to  mean 
Siva’s  bull.  Describing  the  Raya’s  fame,  Ramakrishna  composed  an  rMompmo  verse  m  a 
fascinating  style  to  say  ;  Tho  Raya's  rare  fame  is  as  pleasant  a;*  kuntihit  tp/ihhit  turn  kntibhit 
girl  giribhft  karibhit  giribhit  tumnga.  ft  is  a  poetic  convention  to  compare  fame  with  white 
objects.  In  this  stanza,  the  comparison  is  with  Siva,  Iravata,  Kaiiasa,  Vajrayudha.  Nandi  and 
Ucchaisrava,  Indra's  horse. 

Some  of  these  Citu  padyams  consist  of  parodies,  poetic  maggoratioos  almost  bordering 
on  riddles  and  pleasant  rebuffs. 

Samasya  Puranam 

A  literary  pastime  as  well  as  an  acid  test  for  the  poetic  abilities  of  a  poet  is  ,*,umu*.y,i  pumnm 
in  which  the  last  line  of  a  stan/a  is  given  and  tho  pout  has  to  complete  n  usually  the  last 
line  contains  an  improbability  or  a  seeming  contradiction  ami  sometimes  even  art  obscenity, 
The  poet  has  to  complete  the  poem  setting  right  the  improbability  or  tho  contradiction  or 
eliminating  the  obscenity  by  reinterpreting  the  words.  Summ^pwmnm  occupier,  an  important 
component  of  avadh&nams. 

Avadhanam 


,,  nam  means  Mention  or  concentration.  As  literary  fonts,  ana 

hnnJ^ri  Zam  ^  be6n  VGry  popu,af  in  Anc,lm  Syt&Mdh&imn  moans  paying  attention  to  a 
.  !T  u  n9S**  °r  persons'  A  hundrod  P00P'°  Pose  problems  to  tho  pool,  called  uvudhtini, 
and  seek  poetic  answers  to  them.  The  problems  include  a  mmmm  or  a  request  for  a 

oneC|lne°of°thr  Ptat1iCUlfr  0biect  !n  a  spoci,ic  mctr®*  The  avadham  goes  on  delivering 

avadhani  hlftn  u  T  "***  "*  *******  avadhanam  in  four  rounds.  The 
that  h  h  i  ^emem  er  t,1e  specific  requests  of  the  questioners  arid  also  the  line  or  lines 

stanza6  ^  °f  ^  ho  «**  completed 

modem  imr!^^?T‘T6d  ^  **  tWr  mMtofy  Ux  m  1,tof*l,y  toal*  ln  the 
modem  times  T.rupati  Venkata  kavulu  and  Kopparapu  brothers  popularised  it. 
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Ast&vadh&nam  is  another  amazing  feat  which  is  not  moreiy  literary  in  nature,  The  avaclhani 
in  this  has  to  concentrate  on  eight  aspects  simultaneously.  The  items  may  bo  selected  from 
the  following  :  Ssu  kavita  (extempore  poetic  compositions),  vyast&ksari  (ordering  of  jumbled 
syllables  of  a  poem  to  be  arranged  meaningfully),  aprastuta  prasamsa  (meeting  the  challenge 
of  irrelevant  diversions  of  talk),  playing  chess,  explaining  the  intricacies  of  an  excerpt  from 
a  classic,  keeping  the  count  of  flowers  given  to  him  or  boats  of  a  gong  done  intermittently, 
nisiddhSksari  (composing  a  stanza,  syllable  by  syllable,  avoiding  any  particular  syllable  at 
each  stage  as  required  by  the  questioner),  datta  padi  (using  the  given  words  in  a  stan/a  as 
specified  by  the  questioners),  samasyS  puranam,  etc. 

Tirupati  Venkata  kavulu  are  also  famous  for  astSvadhSnam.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that 
several  poets  of  the  present  generation  also  have  taken  to  these  avadhunamx.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  Subbanna  Satavadhani,  Medasani  Mohan  and  Nagaphani  Sarma, 

Among  such  other  feats  are  nGtrivadhdnam  (conveying  a  message  through  the  movements 
of  eyelids  and  pupils)  and  Sahasrivadhanam  (association  of  a  thousand  items  in  then  sequence) 
These  two  have  no  connection  with  literature. 

Dr.  Dhara  Ramanatha  Sastry  conceived  n&ty&vadhdnam  and  since  I960  Iras  given  numerous 
performances.  He  also  trained  many  in  tho  art.  NSty&vadh&nam  consists  of  presenting  dramatic 
episodes  on  the  spot  as  requested.  The  avadhani  has  to  view  a  situation  and  present  it  with 
dialogues  and  monologues  composed  ad-lib.  Minor  improvisations  of  make  up  and  dress  go 
along  with  it. 

GENERAL  PROSE 

The  word  for  non-metrlcal  prose  of  unspecified  length  In  Sanskrit  is  gadya.  7 tie  present  day 
equivalent  of  the  term  in  Telugu  is  vacanam,  which  was  not  in  vogue  until  tho  12th  century 
Nannaya  used  the  term  for  "something  that  is  spokon”.  Tho  word,  however,  was.  used  in 
the  sense  of  gadya  in  Kannada  in  tho  11th  and  12th  centuries  by  Satva  saint  poets  like 
Devara  Dasamaiah  and  Basaveswara.  Perhaps  this  practice  of  using  both  gadya  and  vacua, •» 
synonymously  was  an  influence  of  the  Kannada  saint-poets  on  Tolugu  literature, 

Vamana,  the  author  of  K&vy&lank&m  SOtra  Vrttl  dividod  gadya  into  3  typos  vrttwjumfht, 
curnika  and  utkaljka,  whereas  Pottapi  Venkataramana,  a  Tolugu  rhetorician  of  tho  i/th  century 
divided  it  into  five  types  -  gadya  (ornate  prose),  birudu  gadya  (honorific  prose),  cuiriika  (inornate 
prose),  vacana  (aphoristic  prose)  and  vinnapam  (pros©  used  for  dovotional  entreaties),  Vmumt, 
which  was  obviously  one  of  the  five  typos,  later  on  gained  currency  due  to  its  importance 
and  became  synonymous  with  gadya. 

Inscriptions 

The  earliest  examples  of  prose  compositions  in  Telugu  go  back  to  pro-Nannaya  period  and 
are  available  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  slabs  and  on  copper  plates.  The  first  inscription  now 
available  is  Renatl  Chola  King,  Dhananjaya’s  Kalama(la  &6$anam  (575).  Both  this  and  tire  later 
inscriptions  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  denote  a  strong  Prakrit  influence.  By  tho  9th  and  toth 
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centuries,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  and  diction  used  in  the  inscriptions  with 
the  introduction  of  a  strong  sanskritised  diction  and  at  timos  oven  tho  mamprava/a  stylo.  As 
is  evidenced  in  the  Koravi  inscription  of  the  10th  c„  the  prose  stylo  used  in  it  resembles  the 
one  used  by  Nannaya  in  his  Mahibhiratamu.  The  language  of  tho  post-Nannaya  inscriptions 
maintained  a  close  affinity  with  the  spoken  word  of  tho  people.  Tho  inscriptions  rovoal  tho 
life  of  the  people  of  the  respective  periods  and  also  of  tho  kings  and  their  rule.  Tho  use 
of  regionalisms  and  well-rounded  sentence  structure  marks  the  later  inscriptions  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  During  the  later  part  of  the  16th  c.  foreign  words  from  Urdu.  English, 
French  and  Dutch  languages  wore  frooly  usod  in  tho  inscriptions  “owovi"  paper  and  ink 
had  replaced  the  inscriptions  since  tho  advont  of  the  English. 

Campu  Kavyas 

Besides  inscriptions  which  used  prose  was  the  Campu  Kiivya,  a  metrical  poetic  text 
interspersed  with  prose.  Nannaya  himsolf  was  the  originator  of  this  f,*tylo,  i  in  u.»od  prose 
specifically  for  passages  that  needed  no  poetic  embellishments  and  for  common  place 
descriptions.  The  former  type  contained  proso  nearer  to  tho  common  id.om  and  tho  latter 
sanskritised  and  full  of  alamk&ras.  Sometimes  his  prose  passages  start  almost  in  a  poetic 
rhythm  and  follow  the  vrttagandhi  stylo.  Ho  also  made  use  of  aavHs&tiUf  gudyu,  a  prose 
passage  at  the  end  of  each  canto,  announcing  its  completion.  Nannaya  also  used  proso  for 
short  dialogues,  for  giving  out  a  proverb,  for  bridging  two  episodes,  and  for  providing  the 
genealogies  of  kings. 

Later  poets,  including  Tikkana  and  Errana,  followed  the  same  pattern  laid  down  by  Nannaya 
with  a  few  modifications  to  suit  their  genius  and  creative  need.  While  fikkaria  used  loss  prose 
than  Nannaya,  he  made  use  of  more  native  words,  Errana  used  it  especially  for  lengthy 
desorptions.  His  elaborate  description,  in  prose,  of  Naraslmha  coming  out  of  the  stambba 
(usually  referred  to  as  stsmbh&dbhava  gadya),  closer  in  style  to  utkaljha,  contains  ornato 
sentences  with  long-winding  word-compounds  and  alliterations,  This  stylo  was  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  prabandha  poets.  Inclusion  of  at  least  one  such  proso  passage  »n  ornate 
style  has  become  obligatory  with  later  poets,  Nachana  Somanatha  used  prose  mainly  for 
descriprtive  purposes.  His  prose  is  more  ornato  and  sanskritised,  While  Potharm  used  prose 
tor  long  descriptions  and  for  explaining  difficult  ohltosophical  and  spiritual  ideas.  Snnatha  usod 
it  both  for  descriptive  and  dramatic  purposes.  While  his  descriptions  are  ornate,  his  use  of 
easy  prose  for  dialogues  Is  especially  noteworthy. 

During  the  prabandha  period,  proso  was  usod  for  elaborate  descriptions,  With  the  use  of 
alliteration,  of  rhythm  and  of  long-winding  word-compounds,  proso  of  this  period  has  become 
poetic  prose.  Occasional  variations  can  also  bo  soon  in  this  area,  as,  for  example,  its  use 
for  narrating  humourous  episodes.  In  Krishnadeva  Raya,  this  usage  is  sporadic,  whereas  in 
Pingali  Surana  It  is  obvious  and  conscious.  By  the  later  prabandha  times,  the  use  of  prose  hat 
slowly  lessened,  presumably  because  prose  as  a  separate  literary  genre  was  being  developed. 
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Commentaries  and  Explanatory  Prose 

Several  prose  commentaries  of  difficult  poetic  texts  appeared  by  the  16th  c.  Muddaraju  Peda 
Ramanna  wrote  a  commentary  of  Mghava  Pdndaviyamu  (1575),  a  dwyarthi  k&vya  yielding  two 
sets  of  meanings  throughout  the  poem.  Chitrakavi  Anantha’s  commentaries  of  Amuktamityado 
and  Hariscandropakhyanam  (1580)  and  Chitrakavi  Venktataramana's  commentaries  of  Rdgtmva 
Pindavlyam,  Vasucaritra  and  Amuktamaiyada  were  written  in  prose. 

Similarly,  the  explanatory  parts  of  several  grammatical  and  prosodic  texts  wore  givon  in 
prose.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Elakuchi  Balasaraswathi’s  commentary  on  Andhra  Sabda 
Cint&mani  in  this  context.  Other  texts  like  Appakavlyam  and  Sarva  Laksana  Siramu  contain 
explanatory  notes  in  prose  as  is  evidenced  by  the  manuscripts  available. 

The  Kaifiyats  (local  histories),  were  all  written  in  prose  by  village  officors.  Those  Kaifiyuts, 
containing  valuable  historical  and  sociological  information,  were  collected  by  Mackon/io  and 
Brown. 

Devotional  Compositions 

By  composing  devotional  eulogies  on  Vishnu  as  early  as  in  13th  c.,  Krishnamacbarya 
became  the  originator  of  prose  literature  in  Telugu.  His  dovotlonal  compositions  are  known 
as  Kri$gam&cirya  SamkJrtanalu  or  Simhagiri  Narahari  Vacanamulu,  as  they  were  eulogies 
addressed  to  the  Lord  of  Simhagiri.  Unliko  the  prose  in  campii  kiivyas,  the  vacanams  of 
Krishnamacharya  contain  easy  musical  prose.  Tailapaka  Chinnanna,  a  later  writer  who  wrote  in 
the  same  genre,  called  such  compositions  curpikas.  They  are  all  emotional  outpourings  of  a 
devotee.  To  the  same  tradition  belong  Poda  Tirumalacharya's  (son  of  Tailapaka  Annamacharya) 
Venkateswara  Vacanamulu.  Written  in  musical  prose,  they  were  set  to  music  and  wore  sung. 

Like  the  Vaishnava  vacanams,  there  are  also  Saiva  vacanams.  Following  the  Basavoswara 
vacanas,  Bhav&ni  Mandhara  vacanas,  popularly  known  as  Sankara  vacanas,  were  written  try 
Sankara  Kavi  (16th  c.).  Ki&k&dhHwara  vacanas  (also  known  as  Siva  ydgi  vaatnau)  and 
Gangidharayya  vacanas  are  the  other  notable  contributions  to  this  typo  of  literature,  Vhd&tm 
Vyavahara  Sira  Sangraham  was  rendered  into  prose  by  Dattatroya  Yogi  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c.  and  is  considered  the  first  commentary  on  Brahma  Sutras  in  Telugu. 

Historical  Works 

Besides  devotional  and  metaphysical  works  there  are  some  'historical*  works  in  the  same 
medium.  At  least  three  such  works  need  to  be  mentioned  hero.  Tho  first  one  is  Pmt&pa 
Caritra  (16th  c.),  written  by  Ekamranatha,  which  contained  the  history  of  the  Kakatiyo  kings* 
with  special  emphasis  on  Prataparudra  II.  The  prose  used  in  tho  Caritra  is  in  the  local  idiom 
and  closer  to  the  one  used  In  inscriptions  of  the  time.  The  second  one  is  Siddhd&wwa 
Caritra  of  Kase  Sarvappa  which  contains  both  stanzas  and  prose.  Tho  first  part  is  in  dwifmda 
metre  and  narrates  Siddheswara’s  story  and  the  second  part  which  describes  Prataparudra's 
story  (following  Ekamranatha)  is  in  prose.  The  third  work  is  Mya  V&cakamu  written  by  one 
Sthanapati’  (an  official)  in  the  court  of  Vlswanatba  Nayaka  of  Mathura  and  celebrates  tho  life 
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hwA  hfton  written  in  the  tatter  half  of  the 
and  achievements  oj ^Krishnadeva  prose  and  ,  Ugoly  narrative 

lAth  r  Fxcaot  for  23  poems  and  3  smas ?  wt, 

in  style.  It  also  contains  several  Urdu  and  Kannada  words. 

Epics,  Puranas  and  Ksetra a  r,„u,m  need  to,  wn„nq  bucks 

■  ^Zad  aZZC^ZZZ  at  the  common  people,  especially  those  residing  in 
LPrTeL9u Teas,  Jwere  written  in  sarafa  g^«a  (easy,  oiascca!  parser 

M-,nc  cos  h-*ri  written  two  prose  wnrkrv  Sumiuf.t  Muhntmyam 
Vijayaranga  Chokkanadha  (  •  KsdUannVUitmyn  in  fniugu  (a  descriptive 

and  M&gha  MdhStmyam.  based  desr.eptrve  ,a„K  I  rnganamakhi 

Kameswara  Si'f^h  S  oZu  and  . . .  -1.,  m 

MShitmyam  belong  to  the  same  category, 

Several  Puranas  also  appeared  in  prose  during  tiro  pound,  fMMM*"*  ... 
worK  lntnedTeasy  prose  stories  trom  the  Puranas  . . .  M  . . - . . 

and  Is  deTcaldTv ij^yaranga  Chokkanatha.  He  **-.  <*«>  ZZZZ'ZZ 
contained  only  the  ASwarrtidha  ,n  «.r.y  <|i.wW» 

style.  He  also  rendered  Into  proso  Chcrnakurn  Vonkatakav.  t,  »,»>»«*«- 

Kaluve  Vira  Raiu's  Bhiratam  is  also  an  Important  work,  ol  which  only  «>o  f’11 

^aU  ..  K,  wir„  on;uv  (av*  is  a  elnco  rendering  of  the  Vy.r.a  lihUftiUim 

Bhlsma  parvas  are  now  available,  vira  Haju  »  toxi  a  >«. 

into  Telugu.  He  was  helped  in  this  work  by  Tupakula  Angola  bhupa.i 

Among  the  Ramayana  renderings.  Syamaraya  Kavfs  vtnum  •'"''"••I  “  ®* 

earliest.  In  contrast  with  all  those  works  which  were  written  .n  «*««..  M*.  "*£**£* 
GOpuramu  and  UtOraFUmayanamu  wore  in  colloquial  prose.  Vrsrwpoclru,,,,  and  «*«**.«#» 
of  Tupakula  Ananta  Bhupala  belonged  to  this  period. 

Durinq  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  general  reader:, hip  "“-maned  due  to  the  changed 
circumstances  ushering  In  modernity.  As  a  result,  suitable  Wer.rtum  « 
had  become  a  necessity.  The  Christian  missionaries  started  printing  mligiuir.  in  the 

beginning,  but  later  took  to  publishing  literature  of  the  regions  in  the  local  tnnguuqe&.  e 
activity  -  (spanning  over  roughly  two  centuries  -  from  the  beginning  of  the  lttth  <;  to  later 
years  of  the  19th  c.)  may  be  divided  into  3  periods  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  b((is^3 y  ■  • 
(1)  the  period  of  spoken  idiom  (vymharika)  (2)  the  period  of  simplified  gnvtthtku  and  (d)  m 
period  of  subtle  and  artificial  grinthika. 

After  an  initial  spurt  of  religious  works,  and  especially  of  Bible,  there  soon  came  stofie* 
of  common  interest.  These  were  written  in  the  colloquial  Idiom.  Among  them,  the  now® 
ones  are  Gd  Vy&ghra  Caritra,  Vikram&rkunl  Kathalu,  Pancutmtm  KuthMu,  BlnMia  Puncavimsa  . 
etc.  Such  works  were  needed  by  the  British  officers  teaming  Telugu. 
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This  tendency  of  using  the  spoken  language  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  c.  It 
was  used  to  explain  metaphysical  and  religious  treatises,  medical  and  astrological  works,  and 
even  treatises  on  poetics.  S&ttvika  Brahma  Vidy&  Vil&samu,  Ved&nta  S&ra  Sangrahamu,  Siddh&ntn 
Saramu  and  Vyavah&ra  Darpanamu  are  some  of  the  other  books  written  in  vy&vah&rika  style. 
The  Old  Testament  was  rendered  into  spoken  Telugu.  So  was  a  vaishnava  religious  work, 
Sakala  rahasya  sarv&rtha  s&ra  sangrahamu,  (The  word  Sangrahamu,  occuring  in  many  titles, 
indicates  that  the  material  was  being  presented  briefly.) 

But  things  changed  quickly  with  the  introduction  of  English  education  in  schools.  Pandits, 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  school  and  college  education,  laid  down  regulations  that  such 
Telugu  works  that  followed  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  gr&nthika  litorature  should  alone  be 
prescribed  as  text-books.  And  the  gr&nthika  style  of  literary  language  was  strictly  adhered  to 
at  least  in  the  university  and  college  text-books.  Even  during  the  early  days  of  the  introduction 
of  the  literary  language,  books  of  popular  interest  continued  to  be  written  in  the  spoken  idiom 
Puduri  Seetharama  Sastry’s  Pedda  B&la  Siksa  and  other  books  such  as  Matmmmmfu  Cwitm 
and  J&n(u)  Banyanu  Caritra  (story  of  John  Bunyan)  bear  testimony  to  it.  Several  travelogue:, 
of  the  early  period  like  Kasly&tr&  Caritra  were  in  chaste  regional  idiom. 

However,  with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Madras  in  1858  and  with  the  introduction 
of  Telugu  as  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied  at  tho  University  level,  there  was  a  new 
impetus  to  the  study  of  Telugu.  Since  there  wore  no  books  available  for  study  written  in  the 
grammatically  tenable  gr&nthika  style,  Paravastu  Chlnnaya  Suri  (1809' 62),  as  the  first  senior 
Telugu  pandit  at  the  Presidency  College,  took  upon  himself  to  fill  In  the  gap.  He  translated 
the  first  two  parts  of  Pancatantra  as  Mitra  l&bhamu  and  Mitra  bhddamu  in  an  ornate  literary 
style.  Though  a  scholar  both  in  Telugu  and  Sanskrit,  Chinnaya  Suri  was  an  ardent  believer  of 
the  classical  style  which  he  followed.  His  prose  was  verbose,  ornate  and  full  of  long  winding 
compond  sentences,  though  he  sustained  in  it  a  natural  rhythm.  Two  other  scholars  who 
later  translated  the  rest  of  the  Pancatantra  parts,  Sandhi  and  Vigmhmn,  Voerosalmgnm  Pontulu 
and  Kokkonda  Venkataratnam  Pantulu  followed  Suri’s  style.  Several  scholars  championed 
the  cause  of  gr&nthika  and  vehemently  opposod  tho  use  of  vy&vah&rika.  Even  Pwummitn 
Kathalu,  written  in  the  spoken  language  and  published  in  1834,  was  completely  changed  Into 
the  classical,  literary  language  when  it  was  published  again  in  1870. 

Chinnaya  Suri  pioneered  the  gr&nthika  movement  not  only  by  his  own  literary  efforts,  but 
also  by  formulating  rules  for  writing  the  literary  language  in  his  B&la  vy&kammimu  (a  grammar 
for  the  beginners).  A  campaign  for  the  use  of  the  vy&vah&rika  style  both  for  educational  and 
creative  purposes  was  started  by  Gidugu  Ramamurthi  Pantulu  between  1930-40. 

After  Chinnaya  Suri’s  death,  the  post  he  held  was  occupied  by  Kokkonda  Venkataratnam 
Pantulu,  who  was  a  more  aggressive  champion  of  the  gr&nthika  school,  Then  came 
Veeresalingam  into  the  same  post.  Though  he  started  his  career  as  an  ardent  admirer 

^  h!  S,°Wly  ad°pted  an  easler  varioty  of  In  his  adaptation  of 

Gullivers  Travels  as  Satyar&j&pQrvadMa  Y&tralu  and  in  his  R&jas§kham  Caritra  and  also  in  his 

innumerable  essays  and  biographies,  he  used  the  sarala  gr&nthika,  which  is  direct,  effective 
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and  lucid.  His  prahasanas  were  mostly  written  in  the  vy&vahftnkn,  t;ornctimos  bordering  on 
the  regional  idiom.  His  effective  use  of  the  language  gained  for  him  the  title,  'gaciya  Tikkana*. 

Several  other  witers  used  the  same  sarala  gr&nthfku  stylo  lor  their  literary  essays. 
Rallapalli  Ananthakrishna  Sarma,  Cuttamanchl  Ramaiinga  Reddy.  Mutnurl  Krishna  Mao.  Venkata 
Parvateeswara  Kavulu  and  Panuganti  laxminarasimha  Rao  used  more  or  lot.;;  a  pros®  style 
which,  though  written  according  to  the  grinthika  canons,  was  closer  to  the  spoken  idiom  and 
could  easily  communicate  the  writers'  views  to  the  common  reader 

The  Vyavaharika  Movement 

The  movement  for  using  the  vySvah&rika  language  in  creative  as  well  as  critical  writing  was 
spearheaded  by  Gidugu  Rama  Murthy  Pantulu  (1862-1940)  and  wa:»  staunchly  supported  by 
Gurazada  Appa  Rao.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  in  repudiating  the  gomrb/fw  school  and  even 
showed  ‘incorrect’  expressions  in  their  own  writings  according  to  their  own  professed  norms. 
Gidugu’s  books  revealed,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  spoken 
word.  Practioners  of  fiction  gave  tho  spoken  word  stability  and  wider  acceptability.  Unnava 
Laxminarayana,  Chinta  Deekshitulu,  Chaiam,  Sroopada  Subrahmanya  Mactry,  Munimanikyam 
Narasimha  Rao  and  many  othors  used  tho  spoken  word  as*  a  vehicle  for  their  fictional  writings 
and  thus  vyivahirika  came  into  its  own  in  the  creative  works  of  the  writers,  though  saraja 
grinthika  continued  for  some  more  time  as  the  medium  of  critical  and  literary  works,  including 
those  the  early  phases  of  modern  poetry.  Tho  credit  for  a  universal  acceptance  of  the  spoken 
word  for  both  creative  and  critical  works  goes,  to  ti  large  extent,  to  tho  periodicals, 

VYASAMU,  THE  ESSAY 

The  essay,  another  product  of  English  education,  has  not  reached  the  heights  it  attained 
in  England.  However,  it  has  gained  tho  variety  as  elsewhere,  Snrninoni  Moddu  Narasimha 
Naldu,  the  first  known  essayist,  called  his  essays  pmm&ymulv  and  published  them  under 
the  title  Hita  SOcinl  in  1862.  Paravastu  Venkata  Rangacharya  (1822  1900}  allied  his  essays 
sangrahamulu  (1872)  and  Jeer  Suri  of  Bangalore,  who  wrote  in  simple,  idiomatic  prose,  called 
his  essays  on  women’s  education  (StrJ  Hatha  Kall&llnl)  Vacana  kdvymi.  T  hose  early  exponents, 
though  writing  on  matters  of  common  interest,  still  explored  tho  moral  needs  of  the  people 
and  their  essays  can  be  called  "Moral  essays". 

In  the  able  hands  of  Kandukurl  Veeresalingam,  who  called  his  essays  upanyasamultt,  the 
elugu  essay  attained  popularity  as  an  acceptable  medium  for  analysing,  with  brevity  and 
comprehensive  coverage,  a  chosen  subject.  Veeresalingam  wrote  essays  on  a  wide  variety 

of  subjects  -  ranging  from  moral  and  ethical  instructions  to  social  reform  and  from  scientific 
writings  to  biographical  sketches. 

Among  his  successors  who  wielded  the  essay  with  competence  were  Rayasam  Venkata 
Sfvudu  (mo-1952),  Dasu  Sreeramulu  (1846-1908),  and  Achama  Venkataraya  Sankhyayarw 
arma  (  4-1933)  who  wrote  on  social,  religious  and  scientific  subjects  respectively. 
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In  the  second  phase  of  essay-writing,  Gurazada  occupies  an  important  portion.  Mm  IV 
essays,  collected  in  VySsa  Candrika  and  Mm-Manti ,  denote  a  doop-thmkgmg  mind  ariri  a 
closely  analysing  intellect.  Some  of  them  were  originally  written  in  English  and  translated  later 
by  Avasarala  Surya  Rao,  who  eidted  his  works  posthumously.  Some  of  his  essays  deal  with 
literature.  Seminal  among  them  are  his  essay  on  ‘mutyalasaram’,  his  criticism  on  Kariduktin 
‘prahasanams’  and  on  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  life  and  letters.  There  are  personal  essay »  and 
ruminations  on  the  psychology  of  boys  and  girls,  the  funny  things  that  happen  in  public 
meetings  and  on  nature  as  an  eternally  valuable  book.  There  are  also  essays  on  political  and 
educational  topics  and  on  language.  In  fact,  Gurazada  wielded  the  essay  with  such  facility  a*, 
he  wielded  the  drama  or  the  poem. 

The  essay  became  an  established  literary  form  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  ariri  essayists 
exploited  the  new  medium  for  any  subject  they  wanted  to  treat  briefly  and  succinctly,  As  such, 
the  essay  can  be  treated  under  several  heads  -  the  litorary,  the  personal  (or  the  periodical), 
the  historical,  the  scientific,  the  political  and  the  roligio-mornlistic. 

The  literary  essay  occupies  a  sigficant  place  and  has  been  treated  under  literary  criticism 
So  the  other  important  types  of  essays  will  be  dealt  with  here. 

The  periodical  essay  came  into  existence  with  the  starting  of  periodicals.  One  of  the  csirliesi 
periodicals,  Satyaduta  (1835),  contained  news  and  essays  of  Christain  interest,  fhes  Vartanian,  i 
Tarangini  contained  features  and  essays  on  civics  and  social,  educational  and  literary  value 

Similarly,  the  literary  periodical,  evon  from  the  Andhra  BhrPiii  Snnjtvtni  (1H  / 1),  used  in 
publish  essays  and  notes  on  literary  topics  ;  journals  on  social  and  religious  reform  iiM* 
VivGkavardhini  (1874),  though  occasionally  contained  literary  essays,  mainly  concentrated  on 
topics  of  public  interest.  It  was  only  after  the  Andhra  Patrika  was  started  (IfX)H)  that  the 
periodical  essay  gained  popularity. 

The  S&ksi  essays  of  Panugantl  Laxmi  Narasimha  Rao  are  the  bust  known  examples  of  th<? 
periodical  essay.  Inspired  by  Addison’s  Spectator  and  Steele’s  lutlur,  Panugantl  published  hr. 
essays  first  in  Suvarnal§kha  (1913)  and  later  in  Andhra  Patriku  (1920  29,  102/  9b,  and  ms's 
These  essays  (totalling  143)  cover  a  largo  variety  of  subjects  •  social,  literary,  religion*,,  t  hI!um!, 
etc.  On  the  model  of  the  Spectator  Club,  Panuganti  also  established  a  ’Sakshi  Maugham'  in 
which  Janghala  Sastry,  Vani  Dasudu,  Borrayya  Sotti,  Kalacharyulu,  besides  Saknhi,  who  niton 
leads  the  deliberations,  were  members.  Most  of  those  essays  are  in  the  form  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  most  vociferous  of  thorn,  Janghala  Sastry. 

The  Sdksi  essays  are  In  $ara(a  grSnthika.  They  blazed  a  now  trail  with  their  treatment  of 
a  subject  in  a  humourous  vein.  Extremely  readable,  they  comment  freely  on  any  subject  that 
came  under  their  purview,  and  there  was  no  subject  that  did  not  come  under  their  scrutiny 
With  his  mastery  of  the  dramatic  element,  Panuganti  infused  the  essays  with  dramatic  and 
narrative  skills,  which  made  them  instantaneous  success  with  the  reading  public 

Chellapilla  Venkata  Sastry’s  (1870-1950)  Kathalu-Gdthatu,  totalling  about  I  /O,  contain  essay, 
on  different  topics  and  are  the  best  examples  of  the  personal  essay.  The  poet  published 
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his  essays  in  almost  all  the  journals  and  they  reveal  his  total  personality.  Whilo  Panuganti’s 
essays  tend  to  objectify  even  personal  experiences  through  his  characters,  it  is  the  subjective 
stamp  of  a  great  poet,  a  guru  of  many  eminent  poets,  that  appears  before  the  readers  In 
Chellapilla’s  essays.  They  are  intimate  and  conversational.  Some  of  them  are  reflections  on 
comtemporary  literary  battles  in  which  he  and  his  other  twin-poet,  Tirupati  Sastry  were  involved. 

Bhamidipati  Kameswara  Rao’s  essays  reveal  his  humorous  attitude  towards  things  and 
Tapi  Dharma  Rao’s  essays  (in  KottapSIj  and  Sihitya  Mormr&tu )  are  sober  deliberations  on 
literary  and  social  topics.  Digavalli  Venkata  Siva  Rao  also  published  Kathulu  Guthnlu  in  4 
volumes  (1944-47)  which  contain  essays  on  his  reflections  on  social  and  literary  subjects  and 
his  varied  experiences  in  life. 

Though  there  were  several  imitations  of  tho  Siiksl  lecturers,  none  could  contain  public 
interest,  until  Narla  Venkateswara  Rao  started  his  Mata  Muntz  m  Andhra  Prahhu  m  tho  early 
fifties.  Both  this  and  the  essays  In  his  Picca-pSti  covered  political,  social  and  literary  subjects 
in  simple,  lucid  spoken  word.  Thoy  are  at  best  tho  "musinqs"  of  a  learned  man  of  tiro  world  on 
subjects  far  and  wide.  Chaiam’s  Musings  are  more  personal  expressions  on  human  relations. 
His  Strl  and  Premalekhalu  are  similar  emotional  and  frank  outpourings  on  man  woman 
relationship. 

Several  features  in  weeklies  and  monthlies  became  popular.  Among  them  tho  most 
prominent  ones  are  :  Varam  VSram  (Sri  Sri),  Sihiti  Suyatuni  Swayutnm  (fmimala  N.irnachandra) 
Pan-supari,  BStakhani,  Panileni  Mangali,  Viniyakudi  VI  mi  (Gora  Bastry)  Hurd  hi  KunirSgSlu, 
KalaksSpam ,  OhSginam,  A§S-MS§I  and  Mali  Muccatlu.  Among  tho  writers  that  made  these 
features  -  short  musings  on  men  and  matters  -  Nyapati  Moray  ana  Murty.  Vtdwan  Viswam, 
Gora  Sastry,  Ravuri  Satyanarayana  Rao,  Dasu  Varnana  Rao  and  Purnnam  Snotha  are  popular. 

Among  the  moderns  who  wielded  tho  periodical  essay  dexterously,  'Buchibabu'  (Antaranga 
mathanam),  Sanjeeva  Dev  (RasarSkhalu,  TSjdrSkhalu),  Amarendra  (IMmi  vhmi  and  Darisi 
Chenchaiah  (NS  divya  smftuiu)  are  promi-  nent. 

Several  women  writers  wrote  essays  of  notable  merit,  Parker,  women  essayists  mainly 
wrote  on  matters  of  devotional  interest,  but  contemporary  ones  write  equally  well  on  aft 
matters  of  common  interest,  including  literature.  Among  the  earlier  generation  of  essayists, 
Bandaru  Achamamba  (AbalS  saccaritra  rains  Mila),  Kotikalapudi  Boothnmmu  (Upimyima  sum 
mSlika),  Pulugurti  Laxmlnarasamamba  and  Vadrevu  Jogayamba  made  notable  contributions  to 
the  art  of  the  essay  and  mainly  wrote  on  subjects  that  interested  the  women  folk.  Among 
modem  writers,  Utukuri  Laxmikanthamma  and  llfindala  Saraswathi  Devi  are  prolific.  Lata,  Mafatl 
Chandur,  K.  Ramalaxmi  and  Puranam  Seotha  have  written  essays  in  the  columns  of  journals 
like  Andhra  Patrlka  and  Andhra  Prabha. 

Mutnuri  Krishna  Rao,  a  towering  personality  and  an  influential  editor,  wrote  essays  on 
several  subjects  Including  art,  literature,  politics  and  social  life.  The  two  volumes  that  contain 
his  essays  (L6  velugutu  and  Samlkga)  show  how  Mutnuri  endears  himself  to  the  readers  and 
shares  his  opinions  with  them.  He  is  capable  of  presenting  any  subject  lucidly  and  succinctly 
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The  editorials,  if  they  are  considered  as  essays  of  topical  interest,  form  part  of  the  contributions 
made  by  him  and  other  eminent  editors  like  Khasa  Subba  Rao,  Nyapati  Narayana  Murthy, 
Narla  Venkateswara  Rao,  Gora  Sastry  and  Gajjala  Malla  Reddy. 

The  Historical  Essay 

If  the  periodical  essay,  by  and  large,  is  a  subjective  expression  of  a  personal  experience, 
the  historical  essay  is  objective,  analytical  and  informative.  Writing  suet)  essays  lucidly  has 
been  developed  as  an  art  (and  also  as  a  science)  by  eminent  historians  of  Andhra. 

The  most  notable  among  them  is  Komarraju  Venkata  Laxmana  Rau  Pantulu  (18/7-1923) 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  in  Andhra.  As  tho  founder  of  'Vkjjnana 
Chandrika  Granthamala'  and  as  the  editor  of  Andhra  Vigjnina  Sarvasvamu,  ho  rendered  great 
service  to  Telugu  studies  in  general  and  historical  studies  in  particular.  Hi;;  essay:,  (collected 
under  the  title  Laxmana  Raya  Vyisavali )  show  his  erudition,  his  power  for  illustration  and  logical 
argument. 

Chilukuri  Veerabhadra  Rao  (1872-1939)  comes  a  close  second  to  Komarraju,  Mm  Atulhruln 
Caritra  and  his  biographies  of  Tikkana  and  Srinatha  are  models  for  later  research  work  in 
Andhra  history.  Mallampalli  Somasekhara  Sarma  (1891-1963)  is  yet  another  historian  who 
wielded  his  pen  with  might.  His  multifaceted  genius  -  as  an  editor  of  Rhuntti,  as  an  honorary 
professor  at  Andhra  University  and  as  an  authority  on  Reddy  kingdom  and  Buddhist  History  of 
Andhra  -  is  reflected  in  his  essays,  Caritraka  Vyisamulu.  Nolaturi  Vonkataramanaiah,  Buravacim 
Pratapa  Reddy  and  Maremanda  Rama  Rao  are  the  other  prominent  essayists  who  wrote  mainly 
on  Andhra  History.  Bhavaraju  Venkata  Krishna  Rao  edited  Raja  Raja  Naidndm  RnfUMuutikn 
Sancika,  and  Rallabhandi  Subba  Rao  edited  Kalinga  saneika  which  speak  of  tho  hard  work  and 
methodical  approach  of  these  editors  and  the  writers  in  making  them  as  reference  volumes  on 
the  subjects  chosen.  Adiraju  Veerabhadra  Rao's  essays  on  tho  history  of  [  elangana,  Qjoiieti 
Nrisimha  Sarma  s  on  Sardar  Paparayudu  and  Madonna,  Vattikota  Alwaru  Mwamy’:.  fnfatnjann 
are  the  most  notable  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  Tclangana  history. 

Translations  of  essays  from  other  languages 

Translation  of  essays  from  other  languages  made  tho  readers  aware  of  the  genius  of  the 
original  writers.  Susarla  Ananta  Rao  was  the  first  such  translator  who  brought  into  telugu  20 
of  the  58  essays  of  Francis  Bacon  as  Bikanupany&samufu  (1903).  Vallun  Jag.mnadhu  Rau 
and  Malladi  Venkataratnam  were  the  others  who  translated  some  lectures  into  telugu  Kondun 
Kumaraswami  and  M.  Padmanabha  Sreshthi  translated  James  Allen's  As  a  Man  Itunkoth  (pug 
1917).  Mahavadi  Venkataratnam  translated  the  writings  of  Vivekananda  and  others  h»:;  VrvAka 
Candnka.  K  Radhaknshna  Murty’s  translation  of  M.N.  Roy's  essays,  Jasti  Jagnnadham\ 
translation  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  lectures,  Bellamkonda  Ramdasu's  translation  of  h,lMny\ 
essays  (as  JJvitamu-matamu)  are  other  Important  essays  and  lectures  rendered  into  telugu 


by 


Translations  from  Bengali,  Hindi  and  Kannada  also  find 
Mallavarapu  Viswaswara  Rao  and  Rayaprolu  Subba 


an  important  place.  Ravi  mint  Vyaad  mh 
Rao,  Mahidhara  Jaganmuhana  Maty?, 
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translation  ot  Tagce, 
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letters  are  also  brought  out  into  Telugu. 

Essays  on  Science 

Achanta  Venkafaraya  Sankhyayana  Sarma  is  «  pi»n««  ««•**.  '*’^^*2 
•  .  „•  -w„  Teh ,n„  nrose  He  started  two  journals  ■  Su/ana  I’mmMuu  (im.i)  .md  Kalp aisle 

MMa'tor  me  purpose  ol  popularising  science.  He  h.msni-  «•  <*V«* 

(1903)  tor  the  pup  P  P  astronomy  Vissn  Appa  Ran  wmtn  on  phyMon.  On  science 

in' Ten^l  "vasanLao  Z*m  R*>  wrote  Mm***""* 

bv  B  Viswanatham  and  Viswarupam  by  Nanduri  flinn  Mrimi  works 

in  this  area  Vemaraju  Bhanumurthy's  essays  on  physics,  KaliiMtn.ini  . ,uir|  .V.S. 

Rama  Rao's  work  on  astronomy,  (Vis warupmi  awl  Vmirw.m. 

JantuiSstramu  (zoology)  and  Gali  Balasundara  Bau'i,  M.irwmn  '■<>««»  hM») 

are  other  important  works. 


Letter-writing  is  an  Intimato,  person  tu  person  'wch.m,,,,  ut  v«w, 

emotionally-tinged  language.  The  eariiost  known  in  tin,  Held . .  k«n  m.ns  M,,/ 

written  by  Raja  Mantrlpragada  Bhujanga  (too  (H»1|  liana,  mi . .  *«•<  • 

volumes,  the  first  volumo  containing  imaginary  letters  wiiiiim  iiy  nrytti.*.r.,a  «»<>■• 
heroines  and  the  second  volume  totters  written  to  the  "nsbiwliM  nnyikm. 


Among  others  of  the  same  period,  Bothnpudi  Bhag.wanttw  fun  »»►«*«  K  spnu.il  mm\m. 
His  Upany&sa  manjari  (1913)  appeared  in  two  volumes  and  many  of  «m 
them  were  based  on  his  earlier  locturos.  His  main  aim  m  writing  thorn  is  fu  educate  the  Tolugu 
man  and  so  he  concerned  himself  with  fine  and  performing  art!,,  farming  and  commerce, 
education  and  science.  He  was  in  fact  the  first  essayist  who  defined  the  essay  amt  analyse 
its  components  and  also  carofulty  distinguished  it  with  the  format  of  the  Nmtum  those  essays 
are  written  in  an  intimate  stylo  as  though  the  essayist  is  talking  to  the  audience 

Kasibhatta  Brahmayya  Sastry  also  used  the  format  ot  ledum  for  his  UfutnytoM  Pay6nim 
(1910)  and  used  the  essay  for  encountering  the  non  traditional  mligmus  idnas  propagated  by 
Veeresalingam  and  others.  Attlti  Suryanarayana  nod  O.Y.  Dwasamaiah  am  the  other  importan 
essayists  of  the  period. 

Chitravarapu  Narayana  Murthy  translated  Lord  ClmtwlMhVi,  i  ntrnm  ft*  Hn;  tow.  Magartt 
Annapurna  Devi  not  only  translated  Aurobindo's  letters  to  his  wife,  but  also  published  her  iettW 
to  her  husband,  Maganti  Bapinoodu,  written  while  ho  was  studying  in  the  u  ft  Chalttm  J 
written  by  Chalam  to  his  mentor,  Chinta  Dookshitulu,  toll  us  about  the  transit  wool  viovwpoin  f 
the  writer  when  he  was  slowly  becoming  a  convert  to  Ramana  Maharshi’s  philosophy.  W 
powerful  prose  and  enticing  arguments  are  the  characteristics  of  these  letters  Oopichanfli 
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Postu  Ceyyanl  Uttar&lu  is  a  new  experiment.  Ravuri  Bharadwaja's  direct  addresser,  to  h 
deceased  wife  like  midni  NIvu  belong  to  this  genre  and  are  highly  evocative. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Biography  is  a  prose  genre,  portraying  a  person  “in  his  time”.  It  trios  to  plow  a  worthy 
person  in  his  or  her  environment,  dealing  not  only  with  his  life  history,  but  the  influence?,  of 
others  on  him  and  his  influence  on  other  persons  as  well.  Though  there  are  innumerable 
biographies  in  Telugu,  both  short  and  extensive,  none  except  a  few  fulfil  the  characteristics  nf 
the  genre.  In  many  cases  they  are  mere  life  histories,  factual  or  mostly  eulogistic. 

What  little  biographical  details  there  are  in  the  poetic  texts  since  the  days  of  Nannaya. 
the  first  known  poet  in  Telugu,  are  mere  eulogies  of  their  benefactors  who  commissioned  the 
works.  Occasionally  they  included  the  descriptions  of  their  personalities,  their  achievements 
and  their  lineage  in  a  concise  way.  However,  oven  these  details  are  exptosf*e<l  in  highly 
poetic  exaggerations.  A  poet  of  the  13th  c„  Paikuriki  Sornanatha,  wrote  two  biographies  in 
the  dwipada  metre,  Basava  Puranam  and  Panditaradhya  Caritram,  an  two  fJaiva  saints  one 
on  the  propounder  of  ‘Virasaivism’  and  the  other,  of  ’Arodhyasaivism*.  I  von  they  cannot  be 
treated  as  biographies  as  personal  dotaiis  of  their  lives  wore  not  given. 

Early  specimens  of  biography  can  bo  found  in  the  two  performing  arts  huh  kntha  and 
burrakatha.  Started  as  a  musical  discourse  on  the  legends  of  gods  and  goddm.se?,,  Han  katha 
later  included  themes  on  the  lives  of  saints  and  composers  like  Tyagrar.ija  and  fumades 

Similarly,  several  modern  poets  opted  to  write  the  biographies  of  groat  warriors  and  national 
leaders  in  the  traditional  poetic  form.  Durbhaka  Rajasokhara  Satavadhani’s  fUVift  /  Vafdpa 
Simha  (1934),  Gadiyaram  Venkata  Sesha  Sastry's  Siva  Bh&mtum  (1943)  on  the  life  of  tiiveji, 
Viswanatha  Satyanarayana’s  Sivirpanam  (1974)  on  Siva|i,  Sannidhanam  Suryanaraynna  bushy' \ 
Viv&k&nandam  (1949)  on  Vivekananda,  and  K.P.  John’s  Andhra  KOimri  on  Tangutun  Pmkasum, 
Mudigonda  Veerabhadra  Murthy’s  Andhra  K&sari  (I960)  on  1  anguturi  Prukasam.  Joshua**. 
KrJstu  Caritra  (1963)  on  Christ  are  commondablo  exercises. 

Since  one  of  the  major  qualities  of  contemporary  biography  is  its  medium  prose  therm 
poetic  biographies,  though  they  form  a  part  of  the  genre  -  do  not  strictly  belong  to  it 

Though  Kandukuri  Veorosalingam  is  considered  the  first  of  the  modem  biographer;., 
there  were  attempts  made  in  this  direction  much  earlier.  Even  as  early  a?,  in  liidh, 
Enugula  Veeraswamaiah's  biography  was  written  by  Komaloswarapuram  Srinivasa  Pstiai  and 
was  incorporated  in  the  former’s  prestigious  travelogue,  KasI  Yatr&  Contra.  By  itttft*,  vinjamun 
Krishnamacharyulu  translated  Life  of  Mohammad  from  English  (Mohammudu  CutiUomu)  and 
published  it  in  Srjanaranjani,  a  journal  edited  by  Bahujanapalll  Sootharamactmryuiu  In  um 
came  the  biography  of  Veeresallngam  written  by  Toloti  Venkata  Subba  Hao. 

Veeresalingam’s  biographies  are  much  larger  and  written  in  simple  gtAnthiko,  as  he  intruded 
them  for  the  newly-titerate  women  readers.  The  most  Important  of  his  life  histories  are  those  of 
Queen  Victoria  (Victoria  Mah&r&gjni  Caritra,  1884,1897),  of  Raja  Rama  Mohan  Boy  fifi%)  and 
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of  Jesus  Christ  (1894-1913).  He  also  wrote  several  biographic:.  of  womori  from  other 
countries  and  published  them  in  his  Satya  VZdini.  Written  «  urnplu  Mykt.  thici,  bk>f|raphlos 
contained  factual  information  about  the  great  savants,  along  with  Vcumcuiingam'c  comments 
on  their  life  and  work,  which,  he  thought,  should  servo  as  module  Hu  did  not  fad  to  comment 
on  the  need  for  social  reform  in  India  when  he  talked  about  the  condition:.  both  «n  the,  country 
and  abroad.  He  also  condemned  the  super-human,  illogical  deed:.  neenbed  to  some  of  the 
people  who  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  those  biographies. 

These  biographies  also  tell  us  about  tho  way  in  which  Voemcaimgam  dealt  with  the  art 
of  biography.  He  systematically  traversed  through  tho  biographical  detail,,  of  on«,h  of  those 
personalities,  talked  about  their  ancestry,  about  their  achievements  and  then  over  all  impact 
on  the  life  of  their  contemporaries.  These  are  all  original  and  ..untamed  carefully  culled  out 
information.  While  dealing  with  tho  life  of  Ramamohan  Roy.  he  ascribed  Hoy's  gmatnow*  to  his 
mother,  Tarini  Devi.  The  biography  of  Josus  Christ  took  nearly  twenty  yan,  to  be  completed 
and  the  style  of  the  book,  especially  that  part  containing  Jour:/  teaching*.,  appear,  to  be  a 
translation  from  some  source. 

Besides  these.  Veeresafingam  also  wrote  several  shod  bmgraph.ev  either  published  In 
journals  like  Satya  Samvardhani,  Satya  V&dlni ,  Sutl  HiUibddhttu  and  fniugu  Jnn'md  The  five 
short  biographies  of  great  women  ar©  about  Grace,  Joan  of  Arc,  t  toaboth  f  ry.  lady  John 
Gray  and  Mary  Carpenter,  publishod  In  Tetugu  JanUnti  (t«M  bibb)  m  addition  to  these,  he 
also  published  the  biographies  of  several  others,  given  originally  a*,  lecture-,  they  include 
the  biographies  of  Sankaracharya.  and  contemporaries;  like  Ha-.av.uaju  (.avanaju,  Makarla 
Subbarao  Naidu,  Desiraju  Peda  Bapaiah  and  Eswarn  Chandra  Vtdyacugat 

All  these  efforts  prove  Veeresalingam's  cosmopolitan  outlook,  tie,  mfouuictic  /eal  and  more 
than  these,  his  intention  of  providing  reading  material  of  an  ideal  nature,  especially  for  the 
newly  literate  -  the  women  and  tho  youth. 

Chilakamarti  Laxminarasimham,  an  ardent  follower  of  Vimmr.ahngam,  wrote  churl  biographies 
of  over  forty  people  and  brought  them  out  In  three  volumes.,  I  been  biographies,  ailed 
Mah£puru§ula  ji vitamuiu  (1911),  are  devoted  to  people  from  important  town-,  of  India  I  tie  third 
volume,  which  deals  with  biographies  of  people  from  Madras,  contain:,  valuable  information 
about  the  leaders  of  Madras’  social  and  literary  world,  His  Sukfffiittut  (Unvunm  (t!>t9)  is  Ml 
best  biographical  work  in  which  he  talked  abo  the  Buddha's  Me  and  hm  transformation  from 
the  life  of  a  royal  family  to  that  of  a  preacher. 

Earlier  biographies,  worth  mentioning  In  this  context,  of  preachers,  of  politicians,  and 
of  women  who  made  a  name  for  themselves  In  the  world  am  Raracwathi  Hangacharyulu’s 
biography  of  Ramanujacharya  {Srfmad  Rdm&nuja  Ca/ittamu,  1930),  Knuimadi  Gmunivasa  Rao's 
biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1913)  and  the  three  volumes  of  AluM  fintrta  Mm, 

containing  short  biographies  of  Indian  women  (1917)  belonging  to  three  types  mentioned 
above. 
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From  1920  onwards,  the  writing  of  biographies  took  a  new  turn,  as  Indian  social  and  pontif.al 
life  demanded.  Greater  interest  in  contemporary  happenings  both  in  India  and  Huuy/hm*?  in 
the  world,  prompted  biographers  to  resort  to  bring  to  the  readers  the  life  hi:, ton***,  of  fhnso 
that  made  history,  that  led  their  countries  to  independence,  that  worked  foi  tho  spiritual 
emancipation  of  mankind  or  for  their  general  well-being.  Thus,  biographies  on  religion*,  men, 
social  workers,  political  leaders  and  literary  men  came  in  abundance, 

Interestingly,  a  considerable  number  of  these  biographies  are  concerned  with  the  live*,  of 
poets  and  writers.  In  trying  to  write  a  chronological  history  of  fefugu  literature,  both  unti«  •• 
and  historians  -  right  from  the  times  of  Voorosalingam  *  wrote  brief  biographic*;  of  poet*., 
either  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  a  book  on  History  of  fefugu  poetry  01  a*,  individual 
studies.  All  research  work  on  individual  writers,  in  later  years,  contained  some  binginphi*  at 
data,  though  tho  main  emphasis  in  such  works  is  to  evaluate  the  writer’:,  wort*,  in  addition 
pen-portraits  of  writers  with  some  interesting  anecdotes  in  their  live:;  have  been  fo<  uv.ed  by 
some  critics  as  in  Madhunapantula  Satyanarayana  Bar, try's  Andhra  Ha* nyitalu  and  R  +  utuiiin 
Kameswara  Rao’s  Ni  V$ngmaya  Mitrulu.  However,  as  ail  those  different  types  of  hingi  ipbu  .v, 
writings  have  boon  discussed  in  tho  chapter  on  "literary  Criticism”,  attention  must  be  p,nd  to 
biographies  on  other  typos  of  personalities. 

Biographies  on  political  figures  and  those  that  fought  for  the  country  am  peinap*.  the 
largest  in  number.  The  earliest  in  this  category  are  Korrmrraju  I  axmana  Han';,  Nwty  i.ar/fmmi, 
(1917)  and  Rachakonda  Ayyanna  Sastry's  HHji rdyani Curitnt  (tR23)  there  were  bingMp?  m*.  <>n 
Kivaru pradhani,  the  Italian  leader,  by  Kolavonnu  Ramakotoswam  Mao  (ihptp  t»add«*  i  mga-un 
Chowdary’s  de  Velara,  tho  Irish  nationalist  (1033).  and  Kitambi  Rungacharyuiu\  Munt.dti  h-unrn 
Pi$a  -  all  these  written  to  make  Teiugu  readers  aware  of  the  nationalist  muyummt!',  ;n  mum 
parts  of  the  country  and  tho  world  over  and  tho  loaders  who  led  those  movement*,  in  !?,«• 
same  category  belong  short  biographies  of  ancient  and  contempt  nary  herum,  who  fuughi  f.  * 
our  country.  There  are  at  least  eight  major  biographies  on  Sivaji  alone  fhem 
well-translated  biogaphy  of  Ramadasa  Swamy,  Sivaji's  guru  who  inspired  the  lender,  nng.naJi, 
written  by  Kiranchandra  Mukhorji  and  translated  into  Tolugu  by  NiMbaia  Rama  Mmiy  nmu 

Among  the  biographical  sketches  on  such  heroes,  mention  must  bn  made  uf  buMvamm 
Pratapa  Reddy's  Haindava  Vfrulu  (1938).  Based  on  the  analogy  of  Inurnfm,  ut  *f„. 

fought  against  Georgia  at  Thermopylae,  ho  originally  called  those  Haukiava  l hut  tin  y;<Vf  iy 
But,  as  the  title  is  not  easily  understood,  he  changed  if  to  Hatmiuvn  Vmthi  ami  >mj „g»n) 
in  it  short  biographies  of  Amarsingh  Rathod,  Bhallu  Singh,  Bajt  Deshpande.  (unu  c>uv«mi 
Singh,  Somanadri  and  Sadasiva  Roddi,  whose  battles  against  their  opponent:,  were  uymbNiv 
of  the  nationalist  struggle.  Similarly,  Gaddo  Ungaiah,  in  his  Vtphtvn  viwht  nuhtj  Mu\t, 
about  22  terrorist-nationalists  who  sacrificed  thoir  lives  for  the  cause  of  Indian  mdnpmdum  f, 
Chilakamarti’s  Guru  Qovind  Sfngh  (1919),  like  his  other  works,  is  written  in  load  style  u^us, 
Veerabhadra  Rao's  Aliya  Mma  Myalu  (1931)  is  one  of  the  finest  written  on  tolugu  king** 

The  lives  of  the  nationalist  leaders  have  been  the  constant  and  mnp.nng  ^uum\  tm 
biographies  for  a  long  time.  The  best  among  them  are  Komanduru  Satfi.iki  paumiyuhi  *, 
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bioaraohies  of  Gandhi,  Nehru  and  Maulana  (1948)  in  which  have  been 

bZrralmosramounting  to  hero-worship.  Kolia  Suhba  Hao:.  M-N  .1986)  is  a 
wTdToumented  biography,  especially  about  the  lattofs  political  .deolonv  Kalur,  Vwkatoswara 
Rao’s°translation  of  Mahadeva  Desai's  Maulana  Abdul  Hallitn  A/mi  d'>v,l  "™ls  speual  mention 

for  its  idiomatic  translation. 

Books  on  contemporary  Telugu  leaders  is  a  recent  phenomenon.  especially  inspired  by 
their  centenaries.  Among  those  that  received  unstinted  pra.se  from  b.o<,fnphnm  was,  of  course, 
Tanguturi  Prakasam  Panthuiu,  the  first  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  fhe  bust  among  those 
are  Yerramilli  Narasimha  Rao’s  Andhra  Kbsad  RmMmn  0‘JM)  and  K  Vunkntnvwara  Sastr/i 
Andhra  K§sari  (1966).  Both  of  them  describe  vividly  a  poor  boy’s  ascondnnun  to  popularity 
and  unrivalled  leadership.  Similarly  Duggiraia  Gopalaknsbnarah,  a  |»*H  »>«»><*  who 

spearheaded  a  no-tax  campaign  against  the  British,  has  berm  the  subject  of  at  tot  three 
well-written  biographies.  The  first  one  by  Gummididala  Venkata  Subb.t  Han,  the  leader  u  disciple, 
entitled  Andhra  Ram  DuggirSla  Gdpai&krisnaiah  (1954)  is  authentic;  Another  with  the  name  title, 
written  by  Kanak  Pravasi  (Chamartt  Kanakayya,  190!)  has  a  butler  literary  flavour  Karyampudi 
Nagendrudu’s  &ri  Duggrrila  Gdpdlakriqna'mh  Jhita  Cmiimmu  (bid.;  is  mum  mfoii  native  and 
covers  the  whole  gamut  of  the  colourful  and  multi  faceted  life  of  ( lopaSakrishuatah 


Among  the  more  recent  ones,  Madala  Voorabhadra  Ron's  (h^nUhHktn  Jiv,tn  Cunt m  (1966) 
on  Konda  Venkatappaiah,  M.L  Narasimha  Rao’s  Swftmi  Mmtmumhi  turn  M  •»«)».  on  a  much 
honoured  leader  of  the  erstwhile  Hyderabad  State,  Ravuri  Venkata  riatyan.tMyana  Man’s  hook  on 
Pattabhi  Seetharamaiah  (ManaPatt&bhl,  I960),  Ummettaia  Kosovo  Mao'*,  tiutguh  immkrm 
Rao  (1983)  and  D.  Ramalingam’s  M&dapSU  Hanurmmin  Rm  (idHh)  have  valuable  information, 
All  of  them  have  an  understanding  of  what  a  biography  should  be.  though  their  works  border 
on  an  attitude  of  hero-worship. 


The  next  important  category  of  biographies  is  concerned  with  spiritual  Sunders  and  saints. 
The  earliest  ones  among  those  woro  Kandukuri’s  J/. sa.su  b’uuf/u  (Wet  tutd),  Haraswathi 
Rangacharyulu’s  Srlmad  Ramanuja  Caritramu  (1903)  and  ChilakamadM.  SMmtlm  Quito 
(1920).  Chilakamarti  also  wrote  such  biographies  as  Gum  GtwruU  rntju  tumtm  (1919)  and 
Guru  Nanaku  Caritra  (1938).  Ramakrishna  Paramahamea  and  Vivekananda  hove  boon  subjects 
of  several  biographies,  all  of  thorn  bringing  out  the  spiritual  intensity  nt  the*  turner  and  the 
spiritual  messages  of  the  latter.  The  earliest .  ong  thorn  was  l  irnmanmu  (1929)  by 

Vedurumudi  Krishna  Rao  and  Kandukuri  Mallikarjunam,  based  on  a  biography  on  Ramakrishna 
Parahamsa  in  English.  Then  came  Bulusu  Venkateswarlu’s  Vm)khtmiuiu  Hwttmt  Jtvitwnu  (1933), 
rich  in  language  and  devotional  fervour. 


The  best  among  them,  in  fact  in  all  biographical  literature  in  lulugu,  am  the  two  books 
on  Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda  by  Chirantananda  Swami,  written  in  simple  gtCmthika  style, 
and  have  a  secured  place  in  Telugu  literature  for  their  objective,  yet  inspiring  narrative  style. 
Devoid  of  difficult  words  and  technical  terminology,  both  the  biographies  unravel  before  the 
reader  the  marvellous  lives  of  both  the  teacher  and  his  disciple 
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Mataji  Tyagisananda  is  the  author  of  three  biographies  Munu  Rnmakt^mJu  Mann 
VivekStnandudu  and  Mana  SiradSmiyi  -  all  written  in  1953  for  easy  'hiding  hy  t,  iu  h-h 
“Anubhavananda  Granthamala"  started  by  Anubhavananda  Swamy  puhlir.lunj  m.vumI  bom*:.  on 
Ramakrishna,  Vivekananda  and  their  teachings,  written  both  by  the  Swam.,,  and  otbum  Homan 
Holland’s  biography,  Swami  Viv&kananda  (1966),  was  translated  info  folugu  by  Nnyapma 
Subba  Rao  for  the  Sahitya  Akadomi. 


Ramtirtha  Swami,  a  saint  of  high  spiritual  order,  is  the  subject  of  several  b.ngmphmN  th.i 
earliest  one  was  Rdmatlrtha  Swami  (1918)  by  Panganamala  Venkata  Manga  Mao  Him.  <  am.i 
Mudigantl  Jagganna  Sastry’s  fWmati rtha  Swami  Jivitamu  (1933)  and  Kesavat.ifha  b,vnmy\  r.oo 


Bhagw&n  Sri  R§  matt  rtha  (1950). 

Similarly,  Sri  Aurobindo  had  also  inspired  several  followers  to  write  about  tu\  1>K  and 
teachings  in  Telugu.  Notablo  among  them  is  Ghaturvedula  Venkata  hm.hnaiuhK  !,n  At.unirt.t 
Jivitamu  (1948)  which  has  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  phases  of  this  puidu  mo  tom*'  1 
saint’s  momentous  life. 


Among  the  religious  loaders,  the  life  of  Adi  Sankarachnrya  lias  been  ‘.hfunir.ind  by  -.emmi 
biographers.  "Sadhana  Granthamandali"  of  Tonali  is  doing  creditable  work  m  fins  Km- im?, 
Palanki  Venkata  Ramachandra  Murti  has  written  the  life  histones  «>t  SahkaMM,  Hum.  mu; u 
and  Madhwa  acharyas  (1968)  in  simple  Telugu  for  children.  Deen  Day,.!  I Ipudfty.ty.t’s  K-'K 
Jagadguru  Sri  Sankar&c&rya  was  translated  into  Telugu  with  the  same  title  (Piinj  by  funj d.i 
Appala  Swami.  Jagadguru  Candramtma  Surmwati  (19/4)  is  a  biography  fin  tin*  Km  m 
acharya,  known  to  be  the  saintliost  of  the  saints. 


Gorrepati  Venkata  Subbaiah  is  easily  the  most  prolific  among  oontompur.uy  bingiaphrm  i  m 
wrote  about  twenty  biographies  of  great  men  whoso  contribution  hi  the  intellectual  life  of  Am  tom 
has  been  noteworthy.  Among  his  biographies,  Calum  Jlvitum,  SMutyam  (tftoM)  «<n  Urn  wui.-i 
Chalam,  Dr.C.R.  Reddy  (1963),  Nava  M&dh&vi NStria  (19/5),  Ram  ittf,nn,vi  KtnJma  Run  fto/to  /. 
the  well-known  editor  of  Krishna  Patrika,  Mutnuri  Krishna  Mao,  Sangha  Satwihtrta  Utnuu.t  *  k//| 
on  Unnava  Laxminarayana  and  S&radhl  RQmabrahmam  (i960)  on  producer  direr  toi  c.u.j.o.i 
Ramabrahmam  are  well-documontod.  But  ho  is  more  known  as  the  biographer  «,!  ’.amth 
Chandra  Chatterji,  who  is  affectionately  called  'Sarath  Babu’  by  Andhra  the  btoguiphy.  *  .tiKo 
Sarat  dar&anam  (1956)  has  gone  into  several  editions. 


Gorrepati’s  painstakingly  comprehensive  work  is  often  a  combination  of  eulogy  and 
biography.  His  contention  that  a  biography  is  read  for  what  the  'hern*  of  that  biography  fir. 
achieved  and  so  must  largely  contain  the  achievements  of  the  pornon  and  ft*  tom*  light 
on  his  or  her  total  personality  in  view  of  one’s  achievements  should  be  toe  motto  *■!  tm- 
biographer.  All  his  biographies  bear  testimony  to  this  ideal. 


There  are  many  anthologies  containing  brief  life-sketches  of  great  men  and  wum.m  ut¬ 
most  noteworthy  among  them,  besides  the  works  of  Chilakomart.  and  Bhamfaru  AMunumim 
are;  Andhra  vlrulu  by  Seshadri  Ramana  Kavuiu,  18-  Vanljya  pOjyutu  by  Andm  Mm.hay.n  Mao. 
Andhra  sacivottamulu  and  Dandandyakulu  by  Kona  Venkataraya  Sarma,  fmmfn  Rmiumhtmn  uht 
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by  Sriprada  Subrahmanya  Sastry,  Bhirata  NM rrwmlu  by  Kola  hrrthM,,vnii;imm;.  R973)  m 
Mahinayakulu  by  Turlapati  Kutumba  Rao. 

A  few  biographies  are  of  a  spocili/ed  nature,  throwmi  i.gtn  on  <.0=100  Uiv,  well-known 
personalities  or  less  known  areas  of  human  endov,«»jr.  Tho-.n  thut  pmimwMit  !ft  ,h,s  m 
are  -  Gadde  Lingaiah’s  short  biographies  of  2?  tommn!  vnnht,  m\)  and 

Andra  Seshagiri  Rao’s  18-Mandi  vinijya  pujyulu  (on  1H  indw.taiir.M  .%<*,  tltlr,)ivmmu  {1972} 
by  Charla  Ganapati  Sastry,  Niyana  (1958),  on  Gnnapat.  Muni  by  <  ionium  l  Akurati 

Chalamaiah’s  translation  of  Devendranath  Bhattacharya';.  lw»|Mpby  «...  Af»/wv  Ihwindranith 
(1934)  and  Komanduri  Sathakopacbaryulu’s  Mid  (Uuinmu  M'hm,  .m  fata,  flu 

well-known  industrialist  *  philanthropist. 

Biographies  on  Telugu  scholars,  musicians.  muwt;nl»»»|i'.f.,  ,m\  pun  4*01** of 

other  arts  have  been  very  few  but  noteworthy.  Yarmj.ii.i  Ki-.Iumh.iM!.>  b.vjnir*.  v.h oi.jrty  work 
Purina  Purus udu  (1979)  on  the  life  of  Ajjatta  Mbhatin  NaMr.)<H.»%.  u  v.H!  Kmimm  wponeni 
of  hari-katha,  though  bordering  on  hero  wort, hip,  -mt  f  »«  n  . f  t  .-fad  imnmMy 

of  Adibhatla.  K.  Venkatoswara  Sastry’;;  Andtmi  KrKin  Mn  }ni<n  /'mav,, im  iuniuin  (t?r»6)  is 
another  well-written  biography  on  tho  Lion  of  Andhra- 1  tMiiun  •’.uty-mmy  tna's  biography, 
Gidugu  Rima  Murty,  reputed  linguist  and  champion  *>f  -.p-t-m,  ’Hwow,  u  >ivu-s*\n  Venkata 
Rao’s  work,  Cinnaya  Suri  (1962)  and  K.  VectraMudm  lun\  of*  lu,  ,-av  rmo  .»*,  authentic 
biographical  and  analytical  works  on  the  respective  v;htfW-, 

Jonnalagadda  Satyanarayana  Murthy's  MtthtWhuhu  Vrpty-m hi  >•.  .1  «  pin-  p-h  of  biographies 
of  several  saint-devotees.  Panguluri  Voorarnadhavudu'%  Annimi  n/mtu  Metros  is 

attention  on  Telugu  saint-musician-devotees.  Among  itr.  forty  mm*  b,=  ,'jMj'i  • .»!  hey,  which 
include  those  of  famous  musician-devotees  fyagar.ij.'!  and  Rfui-'u  <1  m«,%«y  contains 

several  biographies  of  lossor  known  devotee;,  hku  *„  id.*y>*t  Muchayya 

and  Guntur  Nalla  Masthan. 

Thus  Telugu  biographical  literature  Is  very  varied  ant!  ti.p  p.,t  .-RMunjiii.iiy  Several 
prose  works  (and  occasionally  poetic  works)  appm.imd  on  j-,.  um.jiv*,,  ph,!nnfhfopists( 

saints  and  devotees  which  do  not  reveal  library  men;  but  only  si,«i  uwihwm'  appreciation  or 
admiration  for  them.  It  may  be  said  that  biography  has  been  a  *«*a  ■  u,tn{.„h-d  ,,ma  m  modem 
times.  But  only  a  very  few  of  them  can  be  called  biogniphten  in  iim  umi  ‘innsr  of  it  10  term  Al 
best  they  are  life-sketches  of  tho  great  people,  whose  lives  <...«<  bn  vt  .r,  n.^dwh  for  others 
to  emulate. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Autobiography,  as  a  literary  genre,  is  of  recent  ongm  m  1  ,iUt}  »,.*»  pn  credited 
to  English  education.  It  Is  true  that  aft  poetic  touts,  contain  ii*f«m*hi,».v  to  the  poets' 
genealogies,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  gentategm  of  then  patmra  rtmu  Rut.  ».  most  cm* 
they  are  exaggerated  accounts  of  setf-adutation,  Ivon  when  1  n»f,  am  r.jimMe,  they  are  sketchy 

and  give  us  scanty  information  regarding  the  poem*  time-,  mxi  thmr  on  contemporary 
men  and  manners. 
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There  are,  however,  autobiographies  written  in  the  poetic  medium  in  mum!  yu.m.  *  minim 
Joshua  and  Penmatsa  Satyanarayana  Raju  wrote  thoir  life  fur, tom::,  NaKutthi  and  hnn^,t/ 
R&ju  respectively  in  traditional  poetic  form.  Much  earlier,  Mandopaka  Paivatonnwom  *a‘.tn/ 
(Hari  Har&swara  Satakam  or  Atma  ParySya  Carya),  and  Kokkonda  Venkatamtnam  tfMvfr.wum 
Satakam)  wrote  poems  in  an  autobiographical  vein  that  toil  us;  about  a  particular  pha*.?* 
their  lives.  Similarly,  Tirupati  Venkata  Kavulu’s  JSttaka  Carya  is  autobiographical  in  onntnu? 
these  laudable  efforts  have  combined  in  them  a  modern  concept  of  willing  about  thmm.nivm. 
and  an  old  poetic  form.  They  must  bo  taken  as  genuine  attempts  at  narrating  come  personal 
experiences  in  the  first  person,  without  the  chronological  importance  of  the  even?*,  and  !h«;( 
influence  on  the  writers  concerned. 


In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  an  author’s  personal  life  written  by  h;m\Hf  m-i 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  modern  medium  often  written  m  prose.  Venue, alinonin'*.  s.wn 
Caritra  becomes  the  first  autobiography  in  Telugu.  It  appeared  in  two  volume*,  m'*m  ,m a 
1915).  A  third  volume  was  said  to  bo  in  preparation  when  tie  died  in  !‘Mb  Vei'mcaim-iau: 
multi-pronged  activities  in  social  roform,  literary  experiments  and  in  education  found  ih<o  pi.i< 
in  this  work.  In  a  way,  the  work  is  both  a  faithful  mirror  of  and  a  sum, met  comment  on 
contemporary  society  and  throws  light  on  the  viseicitudos  of  ail  those  tti.it  work  fm  a  -  h,m<m 
of  the  existing  social  order. 


Four  younger  contemporaries  of  Vooresalingam,  who  wore  eyewitnesses  to  the  chaegmu 
social  order,  also  wrote  their  autobiographies.  Rayasaro  Venkata  .Sivudu’s  autnbiogmj.by,  Afms 
Caritramu  (1933)  reflects  his  life  as  a  teacher,  as  editor  of  Jo/ur/e  Janan.l,  an  **«  iuc.ve  j.  e 
for  women,  and  as  a  social  reformer,  Valluri  Suryanarayana  N.to  called  he,  auiuhmgi  iphy 
Suryan&riyaniyam  which  contains  interesting  anecdotes  from  his  profession  of  a  lawyer  ,u  o 
life  in  central  coastal  Andhra.  Rambhatla  Jagnnnadha  Sastry  also  called  tus  autobiography 
Atma  Caritramu  and,  like  Valluri’s  work,  depicts  ttio  life  of  an  advocate  it  also  itiouT*-.  me 
social  life  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  northern  coastal  Andhra  districts  of  bnkakuhtm  5 
Vizianagaram. 


Chilakamarti  Laxminarasimham’s  autobiography,  Swlya  Caritramu  is  focussed  mainly 

on  literature  and  social  life.  Both  Kandukuri’s  and  Chilakamarti’!;  autobtogr apt nee  serve  ,»s  v.<  i,?i 
records  of  contemporary  times.  Chilakamarti’s  work  covers  all  the  areas  that  warn  urnim 
a  sea-change  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  *  especially  the  Library  movement,  the 
movement,  and  the  professional  theatre  activities.  Another  disciple  of  Vnemsahngam,  who,  m 
later  years,  parted  ways  with  him,  Qokuiapati  Veorosalingam,  wrote  a  short  autubiogMphx  a: 
essay,  revealing  the  agonizing  events  that  led  to  thoir  estrangement,  his  hhtikVu  irnp; 
describes  the  circumstances  that  led  him  away  from  the  reformist  movement  anti  tus  sis  rsi 
conviction  against  it.  It  Is  a  document  depicting  the  conflict  between  personal  loyaiitua,  and 
religious  convictions  and  presents  the  excruciating  mental  tensions  that  young  follower*,  of  ??«* 
reform  movement  had  undergone. 

Several  political  leaders  found  time  to  writ©  thoir  autobiographies  which  reflect  the  odd*, 
under  which  they  worked  during  the  British  period.  The  best  one  among  them  in  lan.jutun 
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,  ht.  _  ..  V£tra  ,iq4(*  a  towering  figure  in  Andhra  pointer*  and  mo  first  Chief 
SSonhe  Andhra  state  Pmkisam  was  a  dare-devil  in  politic.  H»  autobiography  mirrors, 

not  really  the  life  of  this  man.  but  the  man  in  a  spoc.tic  m,l,,m  "»  l*j‘V  P'*»,«  of  th. 
total  bar  the  aspirations  of  the  nationalist  movement,  me  b, of  I  n*r*  educator 
in  Enotend  (he  was  called  10  the  bar)  and  his  experiences  as  an  .v:lu>  ...  ....  important  tor* 
company  in  which  he  took  up  the  roles  ol  lomalo  characters  the  ...,t„l„orl,„phy  doscrib* 
™ Tie with  a  frankness  that  was  the  hall-mark  ol  Cmkasam  It  m  „„ln, Innate  that  only  the 
first  volume  of  his  autobiography  was  published  (The  undn.shed  par,  was  lain,  completed  by 
Tenneti  Viswanatham,  his  close  follower). 


Another  important  autobiography  is  the,  ol  Honda  v.mkimi, privy..  V»Mu.  who  belong* 

to  the  first  generation  of  the  Idealist  politicians  In  Andhra  A  puns'  ...  I . .  Lie  as  wet 

as  in  his  profession,  VenkatappaiaIVs  public  work  concern,.*  r.o„„!m,«.„y  p„l.i„;!l,  sprow 
of  Hindi  and  the  Andhra  Movement  is  reflected  ,n  the,  nutob,r,.|r.i|,hy  It  ..Iso  bongo  to  tight 
his  early  school  education  during  which  time  he  pa, Lap., to, I  «„•  t,„wly  „ng  DM. 
activity  at  Guntur. 


Two  other  public  figures  also  wrote  their  autobiography?*  wha.h  mmur  ttm  io<  ;»i  polite  of 
Vijayawada  and  the  rational,  radical  politics  respectively  Pmfdmhuiia  v.m«;»mi.\  autobiography 
depicts  his  work  as  a  lawyer  In  Vijayawada,  his  doings  with  f  mupoan  <>n>r,„tu  and  the  local 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mnu-n&  mam,  Daren  Chmioh.iuh.  n  ml  ml  Wm  belonging 
to  the  Gadar  group,  ably  presents  the  portrait  of  "the  waking  of  n  wiwi  how  m  California 
he  and  the  other  fellow  Indian  students  were  inducted  into  Urn  *,pwt  »>f  freedom*  and  how 
after  coming  to  India  he  was  Inspired  by  the  Gadar  movement  and  b«,w  ho  and  Mi  fete 
rebels  fought  for  Indian  independence.  It  also  dtitxnbrifi  tty  ;*uuai  and  *n  niiMina,,  conditions 
of  the  less-developed  Andhra  areas  such  as  Oar  si,  Kamgtn,  Nodiii  and  Kandokum 


In  contrast  with  the  autobiographies  of  these  politicians.  K  N  Httsan's  Omni  nMi  Muccatlu 
shows  how  a  person  from  a  humble  background  can  make  a  mark  m  ttw  v.ut id  m\h  pw severance, 
strong  will  and  hardwork.  In  Madapati  Hanumantha  Nao'r.  hihtmjAnn  Aiuthtottynimm,  which 
is  more  a  history  than  an  autobiography,  there  are  glimpses  of  «»o  ntan  who  %t<»d  as  8 
towering  figure  in  the  freedom  movement  in  Telangann.  Birniiafiy.  Mwlirnju  Hnmakateswara 
Rao’s  Swlya  Caritra  is  also  a  history  of  the  Totangann  movement  Busidns,  it  >Wm  brings  Wo 
focus  the  social  conditions  of  the  Hyderabad  state  along  with  rindam  mtmmdmg  episode®  M 
the  Musi  floods.  Another  stalwart  from  Telawpna.  Honda  Venkata  fianga  Noddy,  wrote  his 
autobiography.  Though  short,  it  contains  valuable  rotloctiom  on  ermtompomfy  politics  brth  In 
Hyderabad  State  and  in  Andhra  Pradesh, 


Another  well-written  autobiography  is  that  of  Ayyadevaia  Me&weM  Kao  N(i  jlvmK&ft* 
.*  Navy&ndhramu  (1959)  is  a  short  compendium  of  contfimpontry  social,  political  and  Iftoiwy 
movements  In  Andhra.  It  depicts  ill®  in  villages,  the  now  bonds  that  warn  slowly  changing  the 
rural  life,  the  establishment  of  the  Vigjnana  Chandrika  Grand!  inmala.  Uonnva't*  MtoopaM,  Al 
India  Congress  meetings  and  the  Pedanandipadu  Ta*  rejection  movement  teleswaia 
concerns  stretched  right  from  the  village  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  mate  and  the  ballon. 
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Not  many  literary  figures  preserved  their  experiences  through  autobiographic;..  Among 
the  few  available  ones,  Sripada  Subrahmanya  Sastry‘s  Anubhavalu-Jnapaknltt  (3  vols.)  mad:, 
almost  like  a  novel  and  presents  his  life  with  a  frank  and  upright  sincerity  that  is  rare  to  find.  it 
also  mirrors  a  middle-class  Telugu  Brahmin's  social  and  familial  life  during  the  first  half  of  ibis 
century.  Sripada  Krishna  Murty  Sastry's  Srikrisna  Caritra  depicts  his  literary  escapade:,  in  the 
samsthanams  and  his  pilgrimages  to  several  holy  places.  Chirmaya  Sub's  Swfya  (untutnn,  a 
thin  volume,  came  during  this  period. 

The  autobiographical  aspects  in  Tirupati  Venkatakavulu's  Kathalu  guthalu  am  mdminnly 
readable  documents  of  contemporary  literary  battles.  Sringarakavi  Sarvarayudu  s  Sun  unit n, 
Gidugu  Venkata  Sitapati's  short  autobiography  and  Futtaparti  Narayanacharyulu'r.  autobiogtaptue.il 
writings  reveal  the  great  potential  that  the  genre  would  have  provided,  if  only  they  wen: 
complete  and  exhaustive.  Similar  is  Prajna  Prabhakammu,  the  unfinished  autobiography  of 
that  multi-faceted  genius  and  literary  giant,  Voturi  Prabhakara  Bar, try. 

To  a  later  period  belong  the  two  extremely  pleasant  autobiographical  volume*,  of  Achuui.t 
Janakiram  -  Ni&mrti  Patham  16  (1960)  and  Sagutunnu  Yutm  (H'MYA),  which  am  concerned  with 
his  friendships  with  literary  men  of  the  times.  Especially  interesting  am  the  detail:,  he  gave 
of  the  earliest  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  All  India  Radio  at  Madras  in  which  ho 
was  an  employee.  Sanjeeva  Dev,  artist  and  art  critic  recorded  his  reflection*,  m  Nn  rant  ft 
Bimbilu  and  novelist  and  short-story  writer  ‘Buchlbabu*  in  A/d  Anturuniju  Knthannm  Ruohitubw'% 
autobiography,  true  to  its  nature,  presents  the  portrait  of  ‘the  making  of  a  writer' 

Three  autobiographies  of  political  figures  deserve  mention  hero  :  Ciottipati  Hmhm.iyya'*. 
NiJivataNauka,  Prativada  Bhayankarachari’s  Andaman  Jt  vitum  and  P.  Iirumalu  Mao's  dmhts  um 
Rojulu.  The  autobiographical  writings  of  women  arc  few  but  are  of  a  special  nature 
Rajyalaxmamma,  herself  a  Gandhian  and  wife  of  Basavaraju  Appa  Mao,  wrote  her  rnemone-. 
in  Appa  R§o  g§nj‘Nenu,  in  which  she  writers,  with  a  delicate  sensitivity,  about  the  socmI 
conditions  of  Andhra,  especially  the  undivided  families,  about  their  family  friend  'Andhra 
ratna’  Duggirala  Gopalakrishnayya  and  about  their  travels  all  over  northern  India  flung, tm 
Laxmibayamma’s  N§  Anubhavamukt  and  Yellapragada  Soethokumuri's  Swiyu  Cantu  am  nth.  a 
important  autobiographies. 

Others  who  recorded  their  personal  experiences  either  in  the  form  of  essays  or  shod 
autobiographical  writings  include  Nolloro  Vonkatarama  Naidu,  founder  of  /mnni  Rada,  a 
periodical,  Achanta  Laxmipati,  the  well-known  doctor  and  public  figum,  fSthanam  Nnce.imhn 
Rao,  the  inimitable  actor  who  performed  femalo  roles  for  half  a  century  to  enthralling  audiem 
and  Dasari  Laxmana  Swamy,  anothor  actor  of  repute.  Somanchi  Yagnannu  Sastry,  a  playwright, 
recently  produced  his  reminiscences  in  tho  form  of  prose-poem  under  the  title,  Smttuht  (tgo;e 

Several  autobiographies  of  eminent  people  both  from  India  and  abroad  were  truncuieg 
into  Telugu  from  other  languages.  The  most  important  among  thorn  are  Turnmufu  fleettMMHM 
Murty’s  poetic  rendering  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  autobiography,  My  Experinmntn  with  fwm  ®§ 
Atma  Katha  and  Krowidi  Linga  Raju’s  translation  of  Jawharlal  Nehru’s  An  Auhdiiugtnphy 
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Poranki  Dakshina  Murty  recently  translated  into  Telugu  An  AiitoiiHuiinphy  nf  h  Yotfi  with  subtle 
understanding  and  sensitivity  which  the  original  demanded 

INFORMATIVE  WRITING 
Encyclopaedias 

As  early  as  in  1913,  Komarraju  Venkata  Laxmana  Hau  < t B / /  1993)  piMnnumd  Urn  publication 
of  the  first  Telugu  encyclopaedia.  Modelled  on  the  fmyr/op.mdM  Unit, mint,  this  Telugu 
encyclopaedia  -  Andhra  Vijnina  Sarvaswamu  wan  tho  imaginative  ubibl  of  .1  scholar 

in  Sanskrit,  Telugu,  Marathi  and  English.  Unfortunately,  the  pmj*‘<.i  i.unm  !.»  an  .aid  when 
he  passed  away  and  only  three  volumes,  covering  the  tint  lutmi  ,u  thn  alphabet,  could  be 
published  (1915,  1916  and  1917).  The  project  was  continued  by  Kivnudhur.i  Nagm.wam  Rao, 
the  editor  of  Andhra  Patrtka.  Instead  of  continuing  with  uin  pinpaiatiun  .mil  publication  of  the 
rest  of  the  volumes,  Nageswara  Rao,  himself  a  scholar  and  patron  of  i.imr,,  doomed  it  ft 
to  revise  the  already  published  volumes,  by  adding  m«.v  matt.u  and  maps  and  iiim, tuitions. 
Two  revised  volumes  were  published  in  1932  and  1934  Death  mmJ<  h**<s  him  tway  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

The  second  venture  in  preparing  an  encyclopaedia  was  mndn  by  kandukun  bmsadaraya 
Bhupaludu,  Zamindar  of  Devidi,  who,  single  handedly,  pmp.imd  and  published  a  /  volume 
encyclopaedia,  Sri  Andhra  Vijninamu,  between  1930  ami  1941  ffiougii  it  was  tho  work 
of  a  single  invidiual,  it  has  presented  a  wide  range  of  information,  nspouuiiy  on  ancient 
Indian  thought.  However,  the  editor-compiler  deemed  it  appropriate  to  publish  some  articles 
on  modern  scientific  subjects  in  English  and  thus  limited  the  la.opn  and  use  of  a  telugu 
encyclopaedia. 

During  the  same  period,  there  appeared  some  works  of  oncyckipaodic  nature,  each  one 
devoted  to  a  specific  subject.  Pum  QMhiluhuri  (in  2  volumes)  by  Varanasi  Srinivasa  Rao 
provided  information  on  Hindu  myths,  epics  and  legends  against  entries  of  mythological 
characters  and  is  a  reference  work  of  great  importance.  Another  work  is  Am  flint  Survmwamu 
(in  one  volume,  1942)  edited  by  M.  Bapineodu,  which  contains  a  profile  of  the  telugu  kind. 

In  the  wake  of  independence  in  1947  came  the  Telugu  Bhasha  Uumithi  which  took  upon 
itself  the  publishing  of  an  authentic,  15-volumo  encyclopaedia  in  Tuiugu  as  its  major  activity. 
Under  the  able  supervision  of  B,  Gopala  Reddy  as  president  and  Motun  Uatyanarayana  as 
secretary,  it  was  decided  that  each  volume  of  the  encyclopaedia,  Vtjnfaw  Smwtmtmu,  should 
be  devoted  to  one  specific  subject  or  a  group  of  allied  subjects  (such  as  literature,  history 
and  politics,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.),  G.V.  Sitapati,  M.V.  Naratumha  Swnmy  and  M. 
Somasekhara  Sarma  were  entrusted  with  the  work  of  compiling  the  volumes.  Tho  first  volume 
appeared  In  1954  and  the  14th  in  1979,  Tho  work  done  by  the  Samithi  is  commendable 
in  commissioning  and  publishing  articles  on  ail  tho  major  aspects  of  human  knowledge  by 
various  specialists  in  the  field,  and  thus  making  the  volumes  really  encyclopaedic  In  nature. 
Bhasha  Samithi  s  work  is  now  undertaken  by  tho  Komarraju  Venkata  Laxmana  Rau  Vijnana 
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Sarwaswa  Kendram  of  the  Telugu  University  and  it  is  engaged  in  publishing  revised  editions 
of  the  old  volumes  and  also  preparing  new  ones.  The  revised  scheme  aims  at  updating  the 
information  and  publishing  a  36-volume  encyclopaedia. 

Other  institutions  also  undertook  to  prepare  encyclopaedias  of  a  limited  scope.  I  ho  first 
among  them  is  the  Sangraha  Andhra  Vijn&na  Kdsamu  (Concise  Encyclopaedia  in  reiugu)  in  8 
volumes,  edited  by  Khandavalli  Laxmiranjanam  (1958-1971).  As  its  very  name  indicated,  it 
is  concise  in  nature  and  occasionally  lacks  precision.  The  editor  was  ably  assisted  by  Ms 
brother,  K.  Balendusekharam  and  others  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

Andhra  Rachayitala  Sangham  brought  out  an  Encyclopaedia  of  History  and  Geography  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  -  Andhra  D§sa  Caritra  -  Bhugdla  Sarvaswamu  -  in  3  volumes  ( 7 1  >  Andhra 
Saraswata  Parishat  brought  out  Prapanca  rSjya  sarvaswamu  (An  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Nations 
of  the  world)  in  one  volume  in  1976.  The  Telugu  Akadomi’s  Sdhitya  Kdsamu  (An  Encyclopaedia 
of  Literature-1980)  and  A.P.  Sahitya  Akademi’s  Vijn&na  dipika  in  two  volumes  (Ih/b  &  IPB-b 
devoted  to  humanities  and  sciences  respectively  are  the  other  notable  attempts  in  this  direction 

LITERARY  CRITICISM 

Literary  criticism,  in  the  sense  of  critical  analysis  of  eithor  a  period,  author,  genre  or  hook, 
is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  inherited  to  us  along  with  other  modern  forms  like  novel, 
drama  and  story  after  the  advent  of  English  education  in  India.  Not  that  critical  perspective 
was  absent  in  the  ancient  period,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  generalities  of  aesthetics  and 
essential  poetic  concepts  embedded  in  books  on  "alankara  sastra".  Subtle  expression  of 
one’s  own  views  on  the  art  of  poetry  ran  invariably  as  a  prelude  to  any  poetical  work  in 
Telugu.  Called,  an  avat&rika  (literally,  an  oponing-up),  it  formed  a  necessary  introduction  to  a 
poetical  work,  containing  in  it  a  salutation  to  the  early  poets  and  a  summation  of  the  poet':* 
thoughts  on  poetry.  Thus  Nannaya,  Tikkana  and  other  groat  poets  defined  and  described  the 
sailent  features  of  their  own  pootry,  thereby  indirectly  commenting  upon  the  qualities  of  good 
poetry.  Books  on  aesthetics  and  rhetoric  were  more  translations  from  Banskrit,  an  indication 
that  earlier  aestheticians  approved  what  was  said  in  the  originals,  with  a  corollary  that  the 
same  tools  of  excellence  be  applied  to  the  native  works  as  well.  For  cogent  and  const!  active 
literary  criticism  of  books,  authors  and  liteary  periods,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  modem  age 

Technological  development  including  communication  facilities,  the  printing  press  and  the 
resultant  publication  of  journals  paved  the  way  for  a  systematic  critical  approach  to  books 
and  authors.  The  role  played  by  liteary  journals  like  CintSmani  is  significant  »n  this  regard 
With  the  introduction  of  new  forms  into  Telugu  litoraturo,  critical  opinions  on  thorn  and  on  the 
genres  to  which  these  books  belong  had  become  necessary.  Criticism,  analysis,  collection 
and  commentary  on  poetic  as  well  as  non-pootic  works  soon  followed.  Publication  of  old 
manuscripts  with  introductions  was  the  first  stop  In  this  direction.  The  work  done  by  western 
scholars  in  this  area  is  commendable.  Colonel  Collin  Mockon/io  was  the  first  of  such  orientalists 
in  Andhra  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to  colloct  local  records  and  manuscripts.  fh«  Kavaii 
brothers  (Borraiah,  Laxmaiah  and  Ramaswamy)  assisted  him  in  this  project.  Based  on  the 
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11  *0h  k’sivaii  Ramaswamy  published  his  Biogtaphirdl  ,ikt<u  hv%  vf  £)<v,c„ an  Poets 
materials  collected,  Ka  -  Sanskrit  Teiugu.  Tamil  and  Marathi  poets,  among 

(1829)  in  English,  the  earliest  record  ot  108  bans*™,  w 

whom  46  Teiugu  poets  found  pises* 

The  most  noteworthy  western  official  who  augmented  a  rov,v.-,l ...  I.***.  <*«*»  s  Charles 

Philip  Brown  (1798-1884)  whose  monumontal  work  includos  ct.llr.ct.on  n  :,.v.,i,.l  mar.uscnpts 
Philip  Brown  l  '  works  col|atj[)g  lhom  Wlth  th0  „|  pawl, in  Ilk..  .Jnliin  Appalah 

Sasrand  pubLng  them.  Mosi  of  the  classics  inclurl,,,.,  Manu  «*».. . .  V,,;,,  Car/fra  wore 

bro^ht  out  by  him  He  also  laid  the  foundation  for  ■•|.,fu..l  . . a..-  ...  I.rt . .  Another 

work  that  influenced  a  refhinking  on  fho  ongin 

Caldwell’s  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidkw  or  South  indum  f  umily  >tl.u  ,//.<•  •  as  «B 

these  efforts  were  in  English,  Tclugu  criticism  had  yet  to  have  ,tn  *».  the  arrival  of 

that  great  reformer-literateur  Kandukuri  Voorosalingam  Pantulu  on  to  the  fnlupu  l.tHary  her, /on. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  ushering  in  several  now  forms  of  utoratm,  novel,  drama 

and  essay,  Kandukuri  Veoresalingam  was  also  the  f»rM  u*  *■«.  nuihomd  a  critical 

work  entitled  Vigraha  Tantra  Vimarsarmmu  (»8/6).  containing  *•**••*“»■  of  n  p.‘>v,  work  by 
Kokkonda  Venkataratnam  Pantulu.  translated  from  bansknt  Vneiesalingan.  dan!  at  k*uq,h  with 
the  translator’s  use  of  language  which  ho  found  inappropriate,  ha  *  h.tvuht  (.am  m 

3  volumes  was  the  first  attempt  in  Teiugu  m  compiling  critical  brngiaph..*:,  »oU.gu  poets 
in  a  chronological  order.  His  unstinted  lashing  at  the  creative  lapses  of  Urn  poets  and  his 
objective  assessment  of  their  work  gained  for  him  the  title,  the  "father  ieiugu  on., asm". 


During  this  time,  several  journals  started  publishing  literary  articles  in  the  form  of 
reviews,  rejoinders  to  writers’  opinions,  publication  of  old,  h.thatu  unpubhshal  classics  and 
also  commentaries  on  them.  Major  journals  whose  contribution  in  the  luribnunco  of  the 
cause  of  literary  criticism  are;  Sulanamfmi.  Amlhm  Wma  Vmtipvmu  tHmnruithupmMyinl, 
VrvSkavardhani ,  Clnt&mani,  Vyjayanti  and  AmmirHit  Gnmthn  CmMnnmi  f  »n;a?  culms  unit  pandits 
including  Bahujanapalli  Sootharamacharyulu,  Kokkonda  Venkataratnam  ivintuM,  Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam,  Panappakam  Srinivasacharyulu  and  Poondla  Hamaknainayya  worn  the  editors 
of  these  journals.  Their  commitment  to  literature  and  ideas  helped  the  casun  ot  iitearry  criticism 
in  the  next  twenty  years  which  addressed  itself  to  Horary  principles  basest  mainly  on  the  use 


of  language  and  norms  of  interpretation. 


With  the  impetus  given  by  journals,  there  started  a  series  ot  <ntn.ni  /.mks  on  individual 
Teiugu  poets.  Such  was  P.  Dakshina  Murty’o  Pirujah  Htmna  in  bmp,  b.iiownd  by  another 
work  on  the  same  author.  V.  Rangachatyulu’s  critical  study,  i‘tnguu  %ut,itiAnmyuifu  (1914). 
Another  branch  of  such  critical  evaluations  Is  that  ot  compute? cm  study  of  classics  within 
the  domain  of  Teiugu  poetry  in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative  mails  ?. Indies,  especially 
of  Manu  Caritra  and  Vasu  Caritra ,  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  as  two  distinguished 
prabandhas  of  the  Krishnadeva  Raya  period.  Vonnoti  Ramnclutndra  H.u/s  Mono  Vmtt  CarM 
Racan&  Vimar&anamu  (1899)  was  the  first  book  belonging  to  this  type  of  comparative  critical 
analysis,  quickly  followed  by  Kasibhatla  Brahmaiah  Sastry’s  Vasu  Mumi  PntMtuka  (1902). 
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Brahmaiah  Sastry  will  also  be  remembered  as  a  critic  ot  modern  literature.  Mir,  critical 
work  on  Veeresalingam’s  novel  RSjai&khara  Caritra  has  contributed  the  term  "navaia"  (Novel) 
to  Telugu  critical  vocabulary  and  has  stayed  in  use  eversinco.  Ho  ably  contracted  Rhjn'Mikhnm 
Caritra  with  Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  on  which  the  former  novel  war;  modelled, 
thus  initiating  the  now  popular  area  of  comparative  criticism.  Vodam  Vonkntaraya  Gantry,  a 
scholar  of  great  insight,  published  sovoral  critiques  on  toxts  edited  by  other  contemporary 
scholars  under  the  title,  Sarada  k&ncikaiu.  His  commentaries  on  Amuktamnlyuda  and  Stmgnm 
nai$adham,  paved  the  way  for  textual  criticism  based  on  objective  ananlyst.v  Gunvada  Srirama 
Murty  and  Poondla  Ramakrishnayya  had  contributed  to  history  and  criticism  of  annumt  telugu 
poetry  respectively. 

During  this  period  the  major  emphasis  was  laid  on  such  generalities  of  literary  criticism 
as  determining  the  time  of  poets,  tho  dates  of  writing  k&vyun,  examination  of  the  place?*  of 
origin  of  poets,  influence  of  oarlior  poets  on  later  day  poets,  comparative  critical  practices 
especially  between  Sanskrit  and  Telugu,  discussions  on  poetic  goals  and  their  conceptual 
bases,  alankara  and  tarkika  concepts  and  their  use  in  poetry  and  the  appropriate  use  of  words 
and  phrases.  All  this  critical  activity  scorns  to  have  led  to  at  least  five  major  trends,  i  An 
attitude  towards  research  2.  a  historical  perspective  in  evaluating  literary  works  a  realization 
of  a  need  to  write  a  History  of  Literature  4,  building  critical  methodology  on  the  b;\utu  of 
aesthetic  and  “alankara  sastra"  concepts  and  b.  comparative  evaluation  of  literary  hut?, 

In  the  last  quartor  of  the  19th  c.  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  on  the  pad  of  suht  >Us  to 
publish  classics  with  commentaries.  Juluri  Appaiah  Sastry,  who  was  associated  with  (;  I*  Hrnwn, 
wrote  commentaries  on  Vijaya  Vifasamu  and  Kavikurna  taniiyammm  Similar  commentaries, 
sometimes  even  with  word  meanings,  came  from  tire  scholarly  pens  of  f  .anmniU  VenMuh, 
Paidipati  Venkata  Narusu,  Mulupaka  Buchanna  Snntry,  Maliampaili  Maiiikujuna  GaMiy.  Mavipali 
Gurumurti  Sastry,  Slshtu  Krishna  Murty  Sastry,  f’aravastu  Ghinnaya  Hun  and  Vaiyakaratsim 
Ramanujacharya.  Tho  short  commentaries  provided  try  Tanj.ivum  Invappmumaiinyya  pi  am 
Te’)  to  several  classics  publisfied  by  Vavilin  Mwnaswamy  Gantry  and  Gunn  need  npmmi  mention 
in  this  context.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voluminous  astnmontafios  ably  pnividml  pv  Vedam 
Venkataraya  Sastry  to  classics  like  Amuktam&iyada  and  Vunu  ntmua  have  become  models  for 
later  critical  editions. 

Komarraju  Venkata  Laxmana  Rau  Pantulu's  pioneering  work  in  editing  a  lelugu  I  ncycinpuedin 
has  paved  the  way  for  further  work  in  this  direction.  Attempts  were  fruitfully  made  to  bung  nut 
histories  of  the  lives  of  poets.  Gurazada  Srirama  Murty’s  Knvt  jivitunmiu,  Kandukun'r*  Andtmi 
Kavuia  Caritmmu  and  Vanguri  Venkata  Subba  Rao‘s  Andhm  Vfmgmuyu  (Unttunm  brought  .in 
awareness  among  researches  for  an  impending  need  for  writing  a  chronological  history  of 
Telugu  literature.  ‘Kavitvavodl’s  Andhm  VUrngmayo  Cuhtm  paved  a  now  path  m  the;  area  by 
combing  literary  history  with  social  history. 

Several  scholars  made  valuable  contributions  towards  writing  such  histones  of  htmaiuro  Men 
tion  must  be  made  of  Kasinathunl  Nageswara  Rao,  Shogaraju  Narayana  Murty  (Kavrtvit  vedt),  Khan 
davalli  Laxmiranjanam,  Veturi  Prabhakara  Sastry,  Nidadavolu  Venkata  Rao,  $i»h«a  Hamakuthna 
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Sastrv  Divakarta  Venkatavadhani,  Tckumalla  Achyula  Rao.  Nal.mm  and 

Si’  Laxmikantham,  in  this  period  and  the  tallowing  ono.  Many  mm 

in  the  early  journals  such  as  VivSka  vardhoni  and  Cmtimum  no  m.itim:.  ot  turtn.i!  criticism. 
Kokkonda  Venkataratnam  Pantulu.  Kasibhatla  B-rrtrrnayyr,  tiaMry  mrm  were 

some  of  the  scholars  of  this  type.  Ponnoti  Romachamir.,  Ran  V  I  MM. . .  >’"">'l'f«*am 

Subrahmanya  Iyer,  Vinjamuri  Rangacharyulu,  Burra  Ro-.h.igm  IM-r.  . . «.  Run  s.r.try  and 

others  brought  into  Telugu  some  ot  the  western  connnptr.  and  ,Wl»'d  m  •■.»*«*  genres 
Of  Telugu  literature. 

With  the  publication  of  Cuttamanchi  Ramai.nrp  Rudd/c  K.i*fwi  ammo  (1014) 

Telugu  criticism  entered  into  its  second  phase.  rim,  ,,  nr,  /.h,n  -PvP,!  p,,*.  and 
their  works  are  studied,  not  for  thcr  own  sake  hut  tor  w!„!  dry  /...»*  f  >  '•*•**  llmlr 
concept  of  literatrure,  their  worldview,  so  to  say.  C.H  Hd.iy’r,  wMk  ■*.  m..  r  b  b<-"d  or.  Rmgnit 
Surana’s  Ka/apumddayamu,  an  original  poetical  work  wh<-,h  r.  a.  mm  act-  „  m,.  r,,nt;vnmg 
important  norms  of  narrative  poetry  noddy’s  cmph.iM*,  s*.  m -t  *>n  h<<-  l,f  1  tn'i’M!f<h  ill 
embelishments  (alamkaras),  etc.  (as  the  earlier  cntiu,  onipluM.-di.  I«n  <>n  th--  Mmy  ami  its 
powerful  narration,  aii  the  other  ingredients  serving  the  cause  ol  fhc  >>.»,, m-ide  Me  also 
used  Tlkkana’s  rendering  of  Mahmimtm  as  hir.  .deal  Hu  pi. dmmq  th.*  of 

his  discussion,  that  imagination,  unity  in  plot,  the  relationship  *  m,i.t»nn%  of  the 

day  and  their  influence  on  literary  genres,  the  equal  importance  of  M,,»y  and  -.lyi"  a  tot, 
propriety  in  characterization,  mutual  relationship  between  the  story  an.)  the  cover.,!  d, recaptions 
that  go  into  it  and  the  dramatic  quality  of  tiro  dialogue',  an-  the  imp*  ittaot  *  n.a.r  t*  nctir.s  of 
a  kivya .  These  new  ideas,  many  of  thorn  brought  into  hte.iur/  -  nti.m.m  r,f  the  a*<m  dicing 
the  Amoldian  era,  have  been  made  applicable  to  leluqu  poetry  and,  t»y  d  >mn  v,  Hi  HedcSy 
ushered  in  the  modern  ago  into  literary  criticism 


Among  several  others  that  follovvod  Or.  Ruddy's  new  approach  to  onuucm,  mention  must 
be  made  of  Rallapalli  Anantakrishna  Sorma  (Vomawa.  it m  and  7W./mnn  'Uimm  ohkn'i  In  the 
former  he  tried  to  see  Vemana  and  his  contribution  from  a  ?*ociolu<ii>,.ti  angle,  rdmccmq  on  the 
character  of  the  poet  and  the  influence  of  the  society  on  bun  and  hie  m»ik%  in  tW3  cam® 
an  article  on  the  just  published  Makifmlli,  a  novel  by  UniMva  l  arminamyaiu,  by  Vmjamuri 
Rangacharyulu  which  ably  tried  to  place  Maluputti  m  its  miMm  in  all  thm.n  online,  the  dictum 
of  Matthew  Arnold  that  “Poetry  (literature)  is  the  criticism  of  lit*/'  h.*ld  •mpmme 


A  towering  figure  in  Telugu  critical  field  is  Viswanatha  Ratyarmrayan  t  whm.n  contribution 
in  to  area  of  literature  is  as  outstanding  as  his  contribution  to  other  Md»,  What  ho  did  to 
Telugu  criticism  was  to  harmoniously  blond  the  eastern  and  wustmn  appmnchw,  to  literary 
criticism,  without  ever  overtly  suggesting  that  ho  was  doing  so  W min  approving  the  norms 
laid  down  by  C.R.  Reddy  that  imagination  is  at  the  root  ot  all  u  native  work,  he  went  further 
to  establish  that  each  writer  is  to  be  studied  for  what  he  aimed  at  achieving  and  m  what  way 
his  achievements  are  unique  both  in  terms  of  his  narrative  and  descriptive  powers,  his  us® 
of  language  and  style  and  his  comprehensive  treatment  ot  the  subject.  including  his  ability 
to  evoke  the  appropriate  rasa.  Besides  four  works  on  Nannaya.  Ali.icant  Pwfdana,  Naehana 
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Somana  and  Kalidasa,  Viswanatha  has  written  innumerable  articles  on  all  the  major  poets 
including  Krishnadeva  Raya  and  Ramarajabhushana.  Ho  proposed  that  in  a  groat  pout  both 
theme  and  form  go  .in  unision  with  each  other  and  technique  { silpum )  is  the  means  to  act  neve 
“Kavyarasa". 

Viswanatha  belonged  to  the  ago  of  romanticism  populary  called  "Rhava  Kavitwam"  in 
Telugu.  Many  contemporaries  tried  to  define  and  describe  the  nature  and  function  of  "Rhava 
Kavitwam”.  Mention  in  this  regard  must  be  made  of  the  essays  of  Indratjanti  Hanumatchastry, 
Nori  Narasimha  Sastry,  Sivasankaraswamy,  Boorgula  Rnmakrishna  Rao,  Paranancii  Jagannadha 
Swamy  and  others.  Dovulapalli  Ramanuja  Rao’s  criticial  articles,  while  endorsing  ttie  t»asn, 
tenets  of  modernism,  showod  a  sense  of  sympathy  while  writing  about  modern  fronts  Kumgnnfi 
Sitaramayya’s  (later,  with  Pillaiamarri  Hanumantha  Rao  as  tfie  joint  author  for  the  revised 
edition)  Navyandhra  Sihitya  V? dhutu  (104?),  is  of  great  value  for  its  information  on  the  genres 
and  movements  of  the  literature  between  1607  1940,  though  its  value  is  occasionally  lessoned 
by  Its  subjective  approach. 

The  most  important  critical  work  on  the  new  poetry  wan  Akkiraju  Urnakantiiam's  NrU 
Kalapu  Kavitwam  (1928),  containing  a  scathing  attack  on  "Rhava  Kavitwam".  His  attack  *,ts 
mainly  on  the  naturo  of  this  poetry:  tie  called  it  "cheap  love  poetry"  Mrs  main  mcimpi***. 
came  from  Nanduri  Subba  Rao’s  Yonki  Putulu,  love  poems  written  in  a  rural  dialeot,  depicting 
the  love  of  Yonki  and  Nnyudu  bava.  Verbal  extravagance,  unnecessary  elaboration  and  lack  of 
clarity  are  some  of  the  blemishes  he  had  seen  in  this  poetry,  for  the  next  ttinty  years,  poets 
and  critics,  when  they  find  to  evaluate  this  poetic  movement,  invariably  meant  it  as  an  unswci 
to  Umakantam's  work.  Whatever  be  its  conceptual  validity,  Umakantham's  argumentative  and 
reasoning  prower  coupled  with  his  use  of  simple,  idiomatic  prose  fiat,  provided  a  model  to 
later  critics. 

During  this  period,  the  official  journal  of  the  Nuvya  '■  lahitya  I \mshal,  PuihWiit,  mm Inmd 
considerable  service  to  criticism  with  articles  fry  and  on  simifai  romantic  ports  f  llhm  juum.ih 
which  holpod  the  movement  to  grow  were  Udnymt,  '.>oouUt  and  Vmu  the  fust  one  edited  by 
Kompalli  Janardan  Rao,  the  second  by  Viswanatha  and  the  lust  one  tiy  Patibanda  M.tdh.wn 
Sarma. 

Though  progressive  trends  depicting  new  social  tensions  started  from  loan  onwards,  the 
movement  had  consolidated  itself  only  hy  1942  46,  In  poetry,  tin  find,  M.th.iy/ as thntun, 
appeared  with  Chalam’s  "Intro"  in  1942.  I  he  'Nayatjara'  anttiuiogy  came  m  i*M4  in  tM»iu 
the  Progressive  Writers'  Association  was  started,  Ahhyutktyn,  it,  official  organ  appeared  in 
1946.  During  the  early  years  appeared  the  plays  of  Rajamannar  (ih.gpj  arid  Atreya  tmbj  in 
novel,  Kutumba  Rao,  Buchibabu  and  Gopichand  represent  three  different  streams  ul  social  and 
psychological  consciousness,  Literary  criticism,  naturally,  followed  these  movements  closely 

Chalam  s  “Intro"  to  Sri  Sri  was  a  masterpiece,  it  was  a  romantic  retail's  welcome  to  a 
literary  rebel,  Sri  Sri  himself  wrote  some  perceptive  critiques  on  literary  men  and  matters,  firs 

Marta  Guraz8<ja  tried  to  place  Gura/ada  and  his  contribution  in  thee  right  perspective,  bereft 
of  sectarian  considerations. 
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Arudra  proved  to  be  a  better-known  critic  than  ho  is  known  as  a  pout,  iios.dcs  several 
research  articles  on  folklore  and  contcmpary  poetry.  Mis  Sanaa, /a  An, tea  srWfyarr,  In  ,3 
volumes  proved  to  be  a  worthy  attempt' to  objectively  present  tho  history  of  loin,,,,  literature. 
Gurazada  Gurupeetham,  Vimana  and  Praia  Kalalu  are  his  otho.  rrntrnal  works. 


Gurazada’s  creative  work  inspired  sovoral  critical  books  on  him  I  ho  trust  among  thorn 
are  KV  Ramana  Reddy’s  Mahddayam  and  Sardosni  Tirumala  H.,,,’:.  krinyrisn/Aa  Niituka  Kata. 
Another  work  into  which  great  efforts  have  gone  is  Band,  Go,, ah  HorMy’i.  (Ban  Go.  Re.) 
Kanvasulkam  In  which  he  collated  and  documented  materials  In  show  how  ft  in  play  in  Its 
second  edition  (1909)  improved  upon  its  first  edition  (1897).  Had,,, m, ill,,  Hamad, and, a  Roddy, 
another  perceptive  critic,  reviewed  books  and  movement:,  m  t„s  own  )i„„nui,  with 

Insight  and  authority.  Similarly  Kundurti’s  work  on  van.inn  k.mu  tnml  m  ,|,v„  a  conceptual 
base  to  the  free-verse  front. 


Among  the  traditional  institutions  that  encouraged  htur. tr y  <»nrt  liugwMtit,  criticism,  the 
universities  are  the  foremost.  But,  hero,  tho  output  is  dun  to  pmtMu.umal  M>mpul;,..ons  and 
so  it  is  likely  that  genuine  critical  work  does  not  find  place  vmy  oJt**n  Hnwnvisr.  troth  in 
formulating  traditionally  valid  critical  apparatus  and  applying  «t  f<>  novumI  ancient  and  modern 
texts,  some  university  researchers  had  done  tremendously  good  work  Mormon  must  be 
made  of  Divakarla  Venkatavadhani,  K.V.  Rnmakntf  Santry.  K  UupcivimM.  v  Madhava  Sauna, 
V.  Ananda  Murty,  T.  Koteswar  Rao,  Dhulipala  Krnama  Murty.  KVH  NaoiMmham,  Korlapati 
Sreerama  Murty,  Timmavajjhala  Kodandaramayya  and  U  V  Km.hna  Moo  Ail  thmo)  have  written 
theses  which  contributed  either  to  tho  thoory  or  tho  practice  of  cntiu*.m  of  ancient  touts, 


Several  other  institutions  all  over  the  Telugu  land  put  yeoman  *.mvicu  in  inculcating  a 
healthy  literary  taste  among  people.  The  first  noteworthy  mctitutiun  tu  las  mentioned  in  this 
context  is  the  Andhra  Sahitya  Parishat  at  Kakinada  winch  alno  published  a  rmhnlarly  journal, 
Andhra  S&hitya  Paris  at  Patrlka  which,  for  long,  served  to  mttubiich  great  literary  standards. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Maharajah  of  Pithapuram,  Surya  Rao  Bahadur,  amt  the  constant 
guidance  of  Jayanthi  Ramayya  Pantulu  and  Cholikani  t  atctia  Ban,  n  published  anemnt  classics 
edited  by  reputed  scholars.  It  also  published  the  Sutym&yu  Amlhut  mg/iunfmao  an  authoritative 
multi-volume  dictionary.  Another  institution  which  concentrated  on  the  study  of  tikkana  it 
the  Andhra  Bhashabhivardblni  Samajam  of  Nolloro  under  the  patronage  of  f  ikkavarapu  Rami 
Reddy.  Andhra  Saraswata  Parishat  stands  first  among  such  inctitutirms  in  Toiangnna.  Under 
the  stewardship  of  Devulapaiii  Ramanuja  Rao,  Gadiyarom  Rnmukrifihnu  tU\nm  ami  others,  it 
brought  a  momentum  in  popularising  Telugu  studies  K specially  noteworthy  are  its  popular 
lecture-series  on  the  Rimiyart a  and  the  MahShhUmta  which  were  inter  brought  out  in  book 
form.  Yuva  Bharatl  is  doing  good  work  by  regularly  holding  meeting;,  on  popular  literary  subjects 
and  publishing  them.  The  critical  anthology  covering  tho  quarter  century  after  independence 
-  Mahati  -  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  literature  and  other  allied  fields  of  that  time.  SaNtl 
Bandhu  Brindam  of  Warangal  does  a  similar  work.  Pervaram  Jagannadham's  Abhyudayinantott 
kavM  dhdranulu  was  published  under  its  aegis. 
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Several  scholars  worked  on  modern  literature  as  woll.  Among  them  the  reseat  ch  studios 
of  C.  Narayana  Reddy  on  tradtion  and  oxporimont  in  modorn  poetry,  P.S.R,  Appa  Ran  on 
Telugu  drama,  B.  Rama  Raju,  S.V.  Joga  Rao,  Nayani  Krishnakumuri,  F.V.  Subba  Rao  and 
R.V.S.  Sundaram  on  different  aspects  of  folk  litoraturo,  K.  Gopala  Km.hria  Rao  on  Tolugu 
sataka  literature,  M.  Kulasekhara  Rao  on  Tolugu  prose  literature,  S.V.  Rama  Ran  on  telugu 
literary  criticism,  G.  Nagaiah  on  dwipada  literature  in  Tolugu,  K.  Tnoch  on  the  tolugu  essay. 
P.  Dakshina  Murty  on  the  short  story  are  commondablo  works.  Many  of  them  are  and  remain 
to  be  seminal  works  in  their  areas.  It  is  during  the  second  stage  of  university  msearr.h  that 
attention  was  focussed  on  modern  authors  and  their  contribution.  M.  Voorabhadra  Rastry's 
work  on  Panuganti,  A.  Ramapathi  Rao's  work  on  Voorosalingarri,  Garugappa*;,  work  on 
Kolachalam  are  of  high  quality,  both  in  terms  of  the  material  presented  arid  the  method  of 
presentation.  One  book  that  stands  out  for  its  original  criticial  outlook  is  Velehem  Narayana  Rao’s 
Telugulo  Kavithi  Viplavdla  Swarupam  which  proposed  some  interesting  criteria  for  distinguishing 
each  poetical  'revolution’. 

In  fact,  tho  teachers  of  the  earlier  generation,  who  were  miaumbuis  of  qm.it  ealibm 
also  tried  to  inculcate  in  their  students  critical  acumen,  Among  these  tuachnis,  Ringali 
Laxmikantham,  Bhupati  laxminnrayana  Rao.  KhandavalH  I  axmiranjarum  and  Nidadavuiw  Venkata 
Rao  havo  contributed  to  lay  down  fundamental  principles  in  critical  mnthudul.  >gy  ha:.ed  on 
their  own  experience,  and  also  on  scientific,  investigative  method?,,  and  their  onuuiMgemeo! 
to  new  researchers  was  unique  and  noteworthy,  Among  those.  Ring  »!i  I  a*mikantham  made 
commendable  effort  to  enlarge  and  publish  his  lecture  note;,  on  telugu  limratum  amt  r.ntir.al 
methodology  in  two  volumes  -  Andhra  shhitya  caritru  and  SAhttya  *o//v*  sum; Asa 

Research  work  on  language  also  gained  momentum,  I  arimi  works  of  Ch.fukwn  Natayana 
Rao,  Gidugu  Venkata  Rama  Murthy  and  Korada  Ramaknshnayya  am  nf  gmat  impmtanin 
in  this  regard.  Bh.  Krishnamurti  initiated  stuflie;,  on  telugu  language  bas«id  mi  linguist!!, 
methodology.  Others  who  made  notoworttiy  conti  ibutmm,  to  fnlugu  language  am  * »  H  Rmidy, 
T.  Donappa,  Korada  Mahadeva  Sastry,  R.  RmJhakn?,hnu,  f'hekurt  Mama  Han,  R  r .  Narasimha 
Reddy,  V.  Prakasam.  V.  Akkiroddy  and  J.  Vonkaht;.waia  ftastry 

Two  other  Institutions  «  tho  State  Sahitya  Akademi  and  tho  l  .antral  Nahifya  Akadunii 
have  served  the  cause  of  literary  criticism  by  holding  competitions  or  hy  s,*),n.iing  « 
whose  contributions  got  them  the  national  and  state  Akadem.’ti  pr.ymt  Among  mmm  that 
were  adjudged  best  in  competitions  on  a  given  subject,  Snvatsava’s  ihdmh  hnunAiu.  i,*v 
Subrahmanyam’s  Vlmmsamu,  T.  Donappn's  Tolugu  smmthAnnmulu  VAngimyn  /*v,nm»,  Ravun 
Doraswami  Sarma’s  Tetugutd  tiftu  kavitvwtu  and  A,  Ramapathi  Mao’s  VyftvtMohj  UhmA  uttWii 
are  of  particular  importance.  Similarly  P.S.R.  Appa  Rao  for  his  mtya  zAmmiu,  HajmuMnm 
Rao  for  his  Andhra  VAggAyakAra  Caritmmu  and  Tapi  Pharma  Rao  for  h«s  commentary  on  V'jnya 
vllAsamu  received  central  Akademi  awards. 

Along  with  the  work  of  the  state  Sahitya  Akademi  the  Rang.,-:  i  .n.c  im  .  ,  g,. 

Children's  Akademi  also  did  commendable  work,  mtya  K*(a,  under  me  mm m  of  the  Swigeet 
Nataka  Akademi,  published  not  only  articles  on  individual  playwrights,  but  brought  put  special 
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issues  which  are  comprehensive  treatises  on  the  subjects,  it  also  publiLitml  a  fnw  monographs 
on  important  playwrights. 

Among  the  histories  of  literature  written,  Cbagantl  Seshaiah's  work  w.th  regard  to  the  History 
of  Poets  needs  special  mention.  In  a  project,  conceived  in  33  volumes,  to  write  the  History  of 
Telugu  poets  {Andhra  kavi  taranglni),  Changanti  could  finish  only  1/  volume:;  (ff)44  S3).  His 
method  may  be  broadly  designated  as  ’historical  literary .  Ho  made  a  stupendous  effort  to 
present  the  historical  background  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  pools  with  iruawve  comments 
on  their  poetry.  In  1950  came  Madhunapantula  Satyariarayana  Sastry's  Andhra  mcayitalu  with 
biographical  and  critical  comments  on  about  100  poets  of  this  ami  the  lu?.t  century,  Bulusu 
Venkataramanaiah’s  Andhra  kavi  sapta  sati  contains  brief,  yet  succinct  comments  on  /CK)  Telugu 
poets  and  their  work.  Utukuri  Laxmikantbamma’s  Andhra  kumyittulu  dealt  with  the  contribution 
of  women  to  the  enrichment  of  Telugu  literature.  G.  Narjainh’s  histmy  of  lelugu  literature  in 
2  volumes,  Telugu  sahitya  samtksa,  prosonts  a  vast  information  and  is  i.jmu.illy  intended  for 
advanced  students  of  literature. 


Madras  University  started  a  project  to  bring  out  a  cornpiohunsivn  History  of  telugu  literature 
but  only  2  volumes  appeared  in  the  sorlos:  Sisstia  Hamahnshru  t fry’s  Andhm  vmgrmyi 
carltra  -  sarwaswamu  (Vol  I)  and  Nidadavoiu  Venkata  Han's  Dak'nnnndhm  •.dhityatinr  While 
the  former  traced  the  history  of  Telugu  literature  upto  the  end  n?  the  nth  r, ,  the  latter  dealt 
with  the  contribution  of  the  Tanjavur  and  Madhura  king?,  and  poofs  Amdia's  monumental 
16-volume  book,  Samagra  andhra  sihityam  the  last  three  vuiumm.  nf  wfm.h  am  yet  to  be 
completed,  shows  his  meticulous  care  in  collating  the  vast  matimais  he  culler, lud. 


Critical  introductions  to  classics  (sometimes  with  ummientuues  ami  woid  meanings) 
constitute  an  important  aspect  of  literacy  criticism.  After  Vw fain  Vmikuinruya  Hastiy's  pioneering 
work  in  this  field,  several  other  scholars  contributed  then  mitu  to  the  hmmi  understanding 
of  poetic  texts.  In  the  earlier  phase,  Kasinatbuni  Naguswara  Mao's  intmitwhon  to  Andhn 
vangmaya  sueika  is  a  major  survey  article.  Nugapudt  Kuppusamaiafi  s  and  !  anjanapram 
Tevapperumallaiah’s  prefaces  to  several  classics.  Vuluri  liivamma  Hasfr  /s  mtiuduUiun  to  Ttrana’s 
works,  Akkiraju  Umakantham’s  introduction  to  Puintift  Vim  centra,  <  uttamaiu.iii  Mamalinga 
Reddy’s  preface  to  Duwuri  Rami  Roddy's  Kr^lvalmfu  am  major  cnn.ii  ballons 


Among  introductions  to  modem  works,  mention  must  bn  made  oU.huHm'r,  ’Yogyuiapatfem' 
to  Sri  Sri’s  Mahiprasthinam  and  Sri  Sri’s  introductions  fu  fattabh;'?,  hdfliu  mgdiu  dam t  and 
Arudra’s  TwamMham  and  Dovulapalli  Krish*  Sastry's  introduction:,  n»  Appi  flew/ 

gitalu,  Fingali  Laxmikantham’s  critical  edition  of  PuMu  Vim  Cam.  Vutuii  Hrubhakarn  Saitry’s 
introduction  to  Krfcfdbhir&mam  and  Basava  puranam  and  Nidndav  iiu  Vunkaia  Huo’r,  introduction 
to  Sabda  ratnikaram  are  commendable  works  of  great  critical  acumen  and  insight 

Both  Vavilla  Ramaswami  Sastrulu  and  his  son,  Vonkmoswam  fi.mtn.  published  a  number 
of  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  classics,  with  commentaries  provider t  by  great  scholars,  under  the 
banner  of  their  once-popular  publishing  house,  Vavilla  ft  Son  Undw  a  scheme  of  the  *We 
Sahitya  Akademi  a  number  of  classical  works  wore  published  with  introductions  by  eminent 
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critics.  K.  Laxmiranjanam’s  edition  of  Mara  vMsam,  K.  Mahadovn  Santry'K  humara  :.nml)hnvnm 
and  Marupuri  Kodandarami  Reddy’s  Kama  parvam  aro  laudable  oner.  Tapi  Hhairna  Mao.  a 
towering  literary  figure,  edited  Vijaya  vitiisamu  of  Chomnkura  Venkata  Kavt  with  an  rohnurdive 
commentary. 

Among  such  introductions  to  modern  poems  Ghaitariya  Rhnruti*:.  Maim  n.tnkalfmm  fin/b) 
which  contains  critical  notes  in  ttio  now  dimensions  on  Tolugu  poetry  and  Rnnaki  App.tla  Nwurny'', 
and  K.V.  Ramana  Roddy's  introductions  to  V.  Mohan  Prasad's  Citi  Cintn  and  introduotinn*. 
provided  to  the  three  volumes  of  Digambura  Kavita  need  special  mention  for  then  porvuMve 
overview  of  contemporary  trends  in  fclugu  poetry. 

Criticism  contained  in  introductions  to  books  arid  entrms  in  em.yelopeedMv  in  !ib<utry 
biographies  and  in  review  arfieh*  e,  volumiriouf;.  Among  writers  who  mat  It!  .1  spn.  i.tl  attempt 
in  bringing  out  critical  biographies,  (iorrepati  Venkata  NuhtMiuh.  RipiiMneni  r.nhtu  M.io  and 
A.  Ramapathl  Mao  are  to  tie  particularly  mentioned. 

The  literary  essay  has  gained  prominence  with  the  advent  of  jmiin.ils  like  Amur  bit  t  titantfm 
Clnt&mmi,  Cmtunumi  and  Sutunwau  in  the  early  phase,  KnrmLi,  hula  and  t'tahudilimtalhut  in 
the  socond  phase,  and  later  /h  ••  and  Andhra  Pntrika  (annual)  for  over  five  decades  Jnyanti. 
Sravanti,  Srjarm  and  the  literary  supplement:;  of  dailies  like  Andhra  Jydti,  Andhra  f'nthim  and 
Udayam  in  the  recent  years  have  continued  the  tradition.  Several  literary  battles  wore  fungi  if 
in  thorn  and  enriched  tho  readers'  understanding  of  literature  I  tie  literary  debate  .m  the 
authorship  of  the  last  part  of  Amriya  Parsm  {lltmtatam)  between  Vedala  ! iiuveng.iiuehafyui:.' 
and  Deepala  Pichaiah  Sastry;  on  Rmmyatm  Kal}.mvrknHum  between  the  loll  wets  of  Viswuitaiha 
and  his  opponents,  on  Sri  Sri's  Khndya  Sr  Hit  between  K,V  Humana  Neddy  and  Inpuraiieni 
Venkatoswara  Rao  and  the  Kunyrnmlknm  controversy  over  its  authorship  have  mt  it«ni  heated 
debates,  bordering  on  personality  conflicts,  Tbo  annual  review*,  of  'Nrivatsava'  lYeudumui; 
Satyanarayana  Rao)  published  in  Swmantm  were  very  popular  Among  the  mi  mi  Mumble  ntieui 
reviews  that  appeared  in  journal:;  arte!  dailies,  those  written  by  Kodavatiganh  kutnmb.i  Nan. 
Rachamallu  Ramachandrn  Reddy,  indruganti  Hariumatchautry,  Ramarnofun  Hoy  ,unf  t  .heke, 
Rama  Rao  are  of  high  order. 

Several  historians  of  groat  repute  turned  their  attention  to  literature  by  way  of  intors  maun j  mib.n 
inscriptions  or  historical  and  sociological  data  regarding  literary  period:*  and  but*.  Maiumpaib 
Somasekhara  Sarma,  Nolaturi  VonkataramanaJah.  Vetun  Prabhiikata  Rastry,  Utuv.tMju  Venkata 
Krishna  Rao  and  Nidadavolu  Venkata  Rao  belonged  to  the  first  phase  of  such  suhuUi  fD-dnuan*. 
P.V,  Parabrahma  Snstry  and  B.N,  Sastry  did  good  work  on  Tolugu  inscriptions  m  n.n.»mt  time:, 
Suravaram  Pratapa  Roddy's  Antfhruki  singhtka  cmitm  la  a  mmitonus  work  which  thrown  light 
on  the  sociological  aspects  of  Tolugu  literature  in  the  various  phases  of  its  development 

Books  on  Individual  genres  started  appearing  early.  Vangun  Rubba  Ran*:*  fiautkn  vangnmya 
CarHra  was  tho  first  to  appear  and  paved  the  way  for  several  other  nueh  studios  hutu 
davolu  Venkata  Rao's  Ud&hamna  v&ngtmyamv  is  yet  another  genre  study  of  a  speuat  field 
K.  Gopafa  Krishna  Rao's  Andhra  mtaka  a&hitya  vikAsamu  is  an  author itativo  treatise  on  the  ’cataka' 
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literature  in  Telugu.  S.V.  Jogarao's  thoste  and  ^  ■* ;  ••  ■  tmahwaml^ 

is  the  best  among  several  folk  gonror.  di%<:»v,tm  r-v  '  ■  ■ ••  ^*.1 »HD»^ 

vangmayamu ,  Tangirala  Venkata  Subba  Han't.  aw/WM  h ^  .  t  **  4*.*' I  nt***  rfi) 

vyisa  parinimam  are  commendable  work*-,  on  '4**' ■*'•  4UVf''  ■' 

Narasimha  Rao,  the  humourist,  also  write  a  t^v  >«*  f  ■  *  Vmxt  Hmm,  ^ 

reflects  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  ‘*i 4Vt!  ,,4‘  *•  f*{"*  no  mjim\ 

R.S.  Sudarsanam's  critiques  of  various  mtwwtiwv.  a--;  *'■!«*“,  <*.».. >u» 

on  the  Telugu  novel,  and  several  works  on  ! tango  hm-.i  4-  4  ’• 

Telugu  actors,  R.V.S.  Sundaram's.  0  Rama  Haju's  a''-!  ,%  Km*.'* 

Telugu  folklore  aro  to  be  mentioned  «n  thr*  wot*’*? 

Translations  of  books  on  tfmktim  AM*  4»n  v*  r,,4. 

understanding  the  classical  approach  to  Wm»v  uit  ".»•  ' >.v  > ■  t* -r  4-.  S#^ 

l&vy&lamk&ra  samgrahm  (s  a  cwnpiehwiMvfi  wM»  m  «»t  j  <  1  *  %  ,«.•.*  »  *  nv*ngaf*6^j 

book,  Dhwany&tdkam  which,  not  only  cnnhemtd  a  »?.u  ■.'.•s’  •  .»  .*  ?*  "  *  gw:  ’g,*  ,%mh 
supplied  several  examples  from  fyiugu  pmrns  t  .  m  %■*  •  4  w  *-  .  a 
the  Telugu  reader  Plato's  attitudes  to  the  art  of  p»*vf  »  ;  .1  Kr  •,  nw** 

s&stram  is  a  commendable  work  in  the;  aim 

Specialised  studios  of  a  distinct  naftiw  «hn  h  «tm  *  <a  *<4*..,  •  !.«*.-.  -  ■  ,ft 

categories  are  also  to  be  menttontKf  irt  tins  * inht *t  » ■*  #>»,!*' ,  *  \  lev*,,! 
grouped  all  the  Saivito  pools  w  his  erudttn  wm*  «■*•.  *;•,  4  *  ;*.v.  ?*♦•« 

VyisMj,  Another  r|.»,rrt  m.j 

reveals  his  uncommon  j. .?  :• .  .  •  . 

polemics. 

Some  Of  tfie  journal:,  ii>  !hi‘  ;  :>•  :•  ;■■:  ••  .•  , 

a  positive  role  in  laying  fun-  t.  ;•.<  •:  *.  ,  .  : 

and  Krsnu  Putiiki  in  the  •.  .f  ..  ?  ;  ;•  •  • 

regard.  Andhra  &thity:i  i\ur /•..*.-■  •  .  ,  .■ 

Bhumi,  Prubu(klhiin<lhr,i.  ht >t '/  v  •  , 

and  recently  Srjun.i  and  r:. ut.. a :.t  .m.;  , 

weekly  paper  havn  r.onif.111;!.-.!  !  i  ;  ... 


NOVEL 

Telugu  novel,  like  uttin>  1st* .-f , u y 

of  the  Andhras  to  l.n«|li:,h  .<:• :  ,  • 

full-fledged  novel  in  tuiugu  .-.a-.  R  . 

who  introduced  various  genres  till  Wum  ,«  v  ,  '• 

Chatty  wrote  Sri  Rangmaja catrtm  mm  «.«;.***  r,* 

social  customs  without  munh  ;,t  >t  -  , 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Th>  Vn.M  (.f  vm„h  , :  ,  >  :  .  • 

* .  ~  ■  ~  . . £» ■ 
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main  objective  was  social  reform  by  satirizing  social  evils  and  superstitions.  It  is.  tutor  noting  to 
know  that  this  novel  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  /  oitune'a  Win  and  w.  is  oven 
reviewed  in  The  Times  of  London! 

In  the  first  two  decades  after  its  emergence,  the  novel  was  (sailed  vicuna  /wnbam/bam 
a  prose  narrative  with  a  fictitious  story.  It  was  the  critic;  Knnibhatta  Brahmayya  Pastry  wh*> 
in  a  review  article  on  RTijunektmm  cutittu,  suggested  the  term  "navafa"  to  this  germs  /ditch 
means  'new'. 


A  reputed  journal,  CmU'tmuni,  conducted  competitions  in  the-  writing  nf  n»:«  < u  >v»  ‘Is  an  I 
it  insisted  that  the  theme  should  be  social  and  it  should  refined  cnutuuipncuy  ii  iif**  of 
Andhra.  That  explains  why  early  Eniugu  novel:,  dealt  with  social  life  as  their  thrums  f  I  m  in. ,st 
important  novelists  that  came  out  of  the  competition  were  C  .hilukaruuiti  1  .1*1111  Mainsiuihuni 
(1867-1946;  Ramucuntini  vifnymnu,  tdPb)  and  Gototi  Kanaka  Ma|u  (VmUw  v^ty.itnu.  ih’Mi 
Their  model  was  certainly  Kundtikun'r.  pioneering  work. 


An  early  deviation  from  this  trend  was  the  historical  novel  fodd's  Au/m/s  ,  it  /GprJ//m.’ 
gave  stories  of  several  heroes  and  illustrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  many  longs  ami 
princes  of  Rajasthan  Biotins  from  the  AntutT,  Rename  sourens  for  these  hist' meal  novels 
The  most  noteworthy  among  them  were  ( Ihilakani,  irthi’s  Ah.tly.’ithii  and  Bhngurnju  Naruyuna 
Murthy's  Vimrtia.  I  ho  popularity  of  ttie  tuslonr.al  novel  enhanced  when  a  prestigious  liP-muy 
body  like  'Vignana  Chandnka  (irundbamala'  held  competitions  inclusively  in  fusloueal  c-.a-'s 
and  published  the  prize  winning  ones  these  novels  indirectly  gave  vent  to  the  nab  oaks'! 
aspirations  of  the  writers  and  the  readers,  then  under  alien  mie 


Very  soon,  scholars,  critics  and  fronts  also  turned  to  novel  writing  hetavuiapu  Venkata 
Sastry,  Akkiraju  Umakanthnm  and  Venkata  Patv, tteeswara  Kavulu,  ttie  twin  fmets,  set  the  tone 
for  elaborate  historical  novels  followed  by  other  writers  who  no, riled  in  writing  novels  tin 
pseudo-historical  subjects.  Venkata  Par  vatem.  warn  Kavulu*?*  /WafuiMhi/rram,  a  so*  ml  novel  haa 
for  its  theme  the  scourge  of  untouchability  a  subject  which  gamed  the  attention  of  <  me  l?. ,, 
several  years  later! 


Telugu  translations  of  Bengali  novels  written  by  Bankim  Chandra  ( ,hattrgi  ar.-g  harath 
Chandra  Chattorji  became  very  popular  and  even  influenced  the  leiugu  novel/, ts  Guam 
Chandra,  popularly  known  as  Caratti  ll.ibu,  is  a  household  name  m  Andhra  Pm  ,.mo,!  ?m 
bringing  those  novels  into  felugu  goes  to  several  eminent  writers  like  t  .ivasar ik.iia  !  iwarni, 
Veluri  Slvarama  Sastry  and  Puranam  Kumara  Ragfiava  Sastry  Vears  later,  alt  f'GMfh  Hal.w's 
works  were  brought  into  sever, if  vokmms  by  fkmdalajMtt  Givuramukrtshria  anti  Sui-unfaii  im,; 

Even  the  susponso 'thrillers  of  Bengal  wuru  brought  into  fuiogu  and  found  very  enthusiast, 
reading  public.  Ranch  Khadi  Dov  was  such  a  writer.  Venkata  f'arvateeswara  Kavuiu's  turn  o 
Miyivi,  Man&rama  and  VA46  vtdu  trad  run  into  multiple  editions,  these  deie,.ti*e  ? 
though  lacked  literary  merit,  at  least  created  0  reading  pubic  from  among  the  newly  ti.ju.aimj 
middle  clatsti. 
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Mitapalli  (1922)  by  Unnava  l.axminoraynn;».  is  the  gnMb;*d  nm-H  Andhra  gave  h 
Indian  literature  and  is  a  monumental  work  of  high  i..it*c«?y  rnmt  in**  n.UMj  g»Mv  wrth'var' 
political  and  social  Issues  of  the  time,  mainly  tour, him  j  G-indm-rc  mm  p,<r,n,0M 
the  status  of  the  untouchables,  the  great  October  HtivniHi;«.n  .md  men  »}i  unumu;  »r*sueii  lift’ 
the  exploitation  of  the  agricultural  labour  by  tins  landlords  I'm phnu,  s>»  n.ttum,  it  „v<m  created 
two  characters  •  sons  of  the  protagonist  who  in  an  untnuOiuN"  mpmuntamg  moderate  and 
extremist  thoughts.  The  protagonist's  trials  and  tribwintiom,  h,u.>  hum  on  a  iarfl8 

canvas  in  a  realistic  manner,  This  novel,  predominantly  , <  mihJcmu  thought  une  noveitei 

himself  was  an  avowed  Gandhian),  but  presenting  oil  .  t  lug,,,*  mc»i  |,f„  f,as  b(Jgn 

hailed  a  ‘dharmetihasa*  fan  epic  of  ).  Unnava  /,n,jn  the  chv..:  *.mvmg  a^prison 

term  as  a  satyigraht.  As  soon  as  the  novel  was  nut,  the  bnt-.h  ,, 
was  revolutionary  both  in  its  content  and  message  iVth,ip\,  i  innav-h*.  ,v.,%  jm,  eariiest*W8r 
attempt  made  in  Indian  languages  at  success  fully  capturing  in**  cp-nt  nt  n.jp,  main.m  m  ftclron 

Along  with  such  notablo  writers,  there  also  appeared  nn  tt.-n  ,)f„j  .jampana 

(Kowali  Venkata  Laxmi  Narasimha  Hao  and  Jampana  bh. mum*., ’Him  ,  ict «!«>,  vath  thflir 
prolific  writing  of  light  reading  material,  came  to  bn  knoAn  a*.  *fi.j,i,vay  succeeded 

in  popularising  the  novel  among  the  reading  public  m  cjwtn  •  .■?  the  h  um  m.j<iw’\  comempi 
for  them.  Their  thin  novels  wore  so  catergomnd  tmc.ur.n  they  ^!U*  mm  m  mim 

platforms  and  in  the  compartments  and  enthusiastically  mad  by  tba  tuning  pupiIC 

In  the  30* s  appoarod  four  great  novelists  who  woo,  nmioip,,,,,,,-.,  bat  wH  I 

(verse,  reflecting  different  attitudes  to  life,  I  auh  one  »,i*,  prolific  ,in.j  laid  a  pmnmil  imprint 
on  the  history  of  the  Telugu  novel.  The  first  on,,  *  v.v*.« bafyanamvana  fthe  first 

VGyi  padagalu  (1934)  was  his  magnum  opus.  A  dump,, . I  ,t„. 

Viswanatha  wrote  his  novels  mainly  to  uotioid  re,  ,* , ,,,,  . . 

thn, leanH  „  y  l°  U^m,IU  1  he  n . ,>  n, lining  into  i 

thousand  pages  records  comprehensively  the  sevnr.il  bg« m?  ,r,p.m?*,  ,4  tba  imm  Qi 

,ho,  ?  o,aor  ,o  ** no*-  h°“^  . . •«**•  »** «. .. 

ra'lchir^nltLJawf  ln  th°  «*»•*  "  '  1  "'«■<  «• 

His  structurally  welbalancod . . . 

a  memorable  hktnriT?!«f  „  *  r#  ?  ^  *•  41  •*«••*»  ‘mumm!:,.  Wh  wrought* 

novels  dftSAn/o  Viswanatha  Is  <m  eminent  craft*, man  and  even  he,  shortest 

a  kind  of  a  mythlco'hLodrall0^*100  H°  8,80  woU>  4  t,mw“  <,?  n,<v,’f**  >»»  m.tatiiuJr,  fictionally, 


urana  Van  a  Granttiamala’, 


Adavi  Baplraju  (1895*1952),  an  idealist  ooet  anti  n  nn,  ♦  .  m .. 

which  shared  the  first  prize  (rom  Andi™  u^L,  ,  Nnn.y.nu,  Mu  (1934). 

Baplraju's  Narayana  Rao  is  a  Gandhian  The  „el  1 T*!  T  v‘ ^  P^1^ 

social  strata  arista  ™e  „r  IT  ,  , ,  '  novo1  t).,tw.,„n  two  diHcront 

family  1.1^^  ^  ^"  8  . . .  '*  - 

With  similar  class  conflicts  and  the  ^  ^  Wltt  ^ 

e  impact  of  the  national, st  movnrmmt  His  aleatistic  world-view 
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is  nowhere  better  soon  than  in  his  historical  novels  Himabindu  (1924)  and  Gdrm  Gannamdtit 
(1946).  His  was  a  creditable  account  in  fictionalising  all  the  major  ptiar.es  of  Andhra  history 

Gudipati  Venkata  Chalam  (1894  1979)  *  popularly  known  as  'Chalam'  was  a  romantic 
rebel,  a  rebel  against  traditional  social  norms  in  general  and  against  the  inr.tittution  of  mamaqo 
in  particular,  which,  according  to  him,  reducer!  women  to  the  position  of  slaves.  He  wanted 
total  freedom  for  women  and  advocated  free  love  between  sexes.  But  the  women  ohnrn< :furs  ho 
created  in  his  novels  such  as  Amina  (1994).  Arttnu  (1939),  Mitiddnam  (19;  *8)  and  Gaivanw  <  tna 
bhirya  (1923)  do  not  have  an  individuality  of  their  own  to  act  freely  and  as*. art  themselves  ns 
independent  entities  with  a  strong  personality  of  their  own.  They  are  mere  rebels  and  they* 
fade  away  as  romantic  idealists. 

The  fourth  erne  in  this  group,  Mori  Narasimha  Bastry  (1900  /H),  a  late  entry  into  novel  Anting, 
specialised  in  writing  historical  novels  based  on  Andhra  history.  His  Natayana  tihnttu  t  lmiup 
Rudranmddvi  (1961)  anti  Maihlnnidt  (1909)  describe  the  thiue  major  phases  in  the  hr.foiy  of 
the  making  of  tfre  Telugu  Muhabhatatamu  and  the  liver,  of  the  poets  responsible  for  its  I  Hugo 
rendering:  Nannaya  Bhattu,  hkkaru  Sornayaji  arid  I  rrapragada.  Muritmuiiikyum  fl,tciMmh,i 
Rao  (1898-1974),  though  more  well  known  as  a  humorous  shod  story  writer  with  hr.  hdnlnu 
Kathalu,  has  writtnrri  four  novels  depicting  the  emotional  conflicts  in  traditional  middle  Has', 
families,  In  a  serious  vein.  Mss  DibJiitulu  and  RukhttUtlh  am  moving  tales  of  alfeition  and 
separation. 

During  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties  came  the  novels  of  hodavniiganti  hutumba  Ban 
(1909-80)  who  had  a  fine  insight  into  the  Andhra  middle  class  life  and  u  .good  undeistandiug  of 
class  conflicts  in  a  society  where  economic  inequalities  rule  the  roost  though  primarily  known 
as  a  short- Story  writer,  KodavatigantiY,  contribution  to  the  lelugu  novel  is  substantia!  Hr,  nnmi 
Caduvu  (194$)  realistically  presents  the  life  of  a  middle  class  youth  whose  education,)!  earner 
in  tho  background  of  financial  crises  end  pulls  of  nationalist  movement  has  hceti  dec  ,»!«<g 
drawn.  In  later  years,  however,  Kutumba  Harr  portrayed  class  conflict  from  a  Mnrust's  p.nnf 
of  view.  Kutumba  Rao  has  the  unique  quality  of  narrating  an  intricate  story  with  a  d«**  .*psmiy 
simple  stylo. 

Contemporary  to  Kutumba  Rao  am  three  novelists  who  tried  to  look  into  the  inner  i,*M 
of  individuals  to  understand  their  external  relations  with  society  Psychological  aspects  ha*»? 
become  predominant  in  their  novels.  Gupiehand  (1910  82),  in  novel  after  novel,  studied  »„» 
individual's  aberrations  In  social  life  and  attributed  them  to  ins  psyche  anti  hr.  ormronmeni 
In  Asamarthunl  JI m  Y&ttu  (1947),  fie  deal!  with  tho  failings  of  an  educated  married  youngman 
who  failed  to  adjust  himself  with  a  society  fast  undergoing  changes  the  author,  who  was 
a  votary  of  New  Humanism  propounded  by  M  N,  Roy,  seemed  to  haw  n*am, n.?d  fir,  main 
character  in  the  laboratory  of  contemporary  life 

Buchibabu  (1 916*67),  known  more  as  a  short-story  writer,  was  also  the  author  of  a  novel, 
C ivaraku  migMdi  (1946),  in  which  ho  presented  a  young,  educated  tdeaka'a  inability  to  love 
anyone  because  of  his  mother-fixation  and  the  deep  psychological  disturbance  be  had  regarding 
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the  character  of  his  mother.  The  novel,  however,  afflrrm  that  tho  bor.t  n,,,,..,,  f()f  f)UCh  a  m&f) 
is  to  reconcile  with  the  realities  of  oneself  and  (to  ahead,  thus  adding  a  pbiinMjphm  dimension 
to  the  novel.  Rachakonda  Viswanatha  Sastry's  (19KMI3)  A/pu/iw  i*.  bn*u-d  on  the  theory  ol 
Adler’s  inferiority  complex  and,  accordingly,  its  main  uhnrnctw  n,  rdsown  so  u,w\  mentally  that 
he  is  incapable  of  opposing  anyone.  His  problem  is  liberation  b>»m  fear  H*s  encounters  the 
truth  about  his  existence  and  this  existential  outlook  forms  an  important  asp.-u  of  this  work. 
Viswanatha  Sastry’s  later  novels  such  as  Bfyu  tnuhtnt  and  (intuitu  (Qmi^hu  loan  mom  towards 
class  conflict  and  the  life  of  the  oppressed  in  society  Amdhm  mmjm  nm.-niiM  of  the  time  is 
G.V.  Krishna  Rao  (1914-79),  whose  KUubonmmlu  had  its  impau  on  \w«  <  .hvuhj  gimorattons  of 
writers  in  dealing  with  contemporary  politics  and  its  mflunm.n  «m  rural  hU>  !iu>  major  js8ue 
presented  in  the  novel  is  concerned  with  poopin';.  utter  M.hmiv.t.m  m  im,  faun  0f  p0jit(Q| 
authority  and  how,  in  the  process,  solf-osteom.  lejhtnowr.  cnnduut,  sm.,»<nty  ami  other  virtues 
are  forsaken.  The  author  designed  the  work  as  a  portrayal  of  a  «  nw.  unumg  m  human  relations 
when  people  become  puppets  in  the  hands  of  extraneous  for*..**,  >  n hoi  nowK  which  dealt 
with  the  rual  scenario  are  Hitasri’s  Antmdhini  and  Manjwsn’s  Num  wnttniu 

The  social  and  emotional  aspects  of  middle  clasr.  !i?m  wm*  ably  jam, .mind  by  several 
writers.  Among  them  Kommuri  Vonugopala  Rao  (f^mknntlm,  I'm.tu  im  ,  i  mkasa  Rao 
'(Jtvana  gangs)  and  Pothukuchi  Sambasivu  Rao  (AnvAuntwi  am  n,.!ubi.«  ‘.amda,  whose  real 
name  was  Natarajan  and  who  worked  as  a  hotel  server,  wroti*  KUn, ; .  m/o  ami  ApusawM, 
two  moving  novels  regarding  trials  and  tribulations  of  lower  middin  ui.iv.*-,  sn  adjusting  their 
lives  to  the  fast-changing  life-style  in  the  small  towns  of  Andhra 


Among  the  several  experiments  made  in  narrative  for, bo,' jam  uppuia  i  u*mana  tart 
Atadu-ame  Is  a  notable  on©,  written  in  the  form  of  diurin*,  id  a,  m.io  ,n.}  h>\  mU\  projecting 
two  conflicting  points  of  view  regarding  social,  poliKai  and  famii.ai  ,-n  a  mrnmpnits  like 
Madras.  Ravuri  Bharadwaja’s  P&kudu  ffflf/u  is;  a  sucwiv.fui  afhimpi  ,,t  ,** « d a  ■  - 1  thn  naturalistic 
novel,  portraying  the  environment’s  influence  on  an  autmv/*-,  i,?,? 


Tenneti  Surl’s  (1911-59)  Chenghli  khan  (W5C),  bofongmg  m  th.r,  pm 
historical  novel  depicting  the  exploits  of  tho  groat  invader,  who  r,  j  oeamimi  t»im  as  an  astute 
politician  and  a  hero  rather  than  a  cruel  despot,  thy,  uaditabm  auhiMv.mmnt  of  the  novel 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  recreation  of  the  historical  through  succinct 

descriptions  of  the  Gobi  desert  and  the  trouble  torn  lives  of  th«.  inhm.  thorn 

w/aI,m!'.ert«nwd!,VaSUnd?Ia'8  T°"lSv°n pa"»w’’»  ww  rihut,|,.ii,1  :i„,, Muiiy'..  imnm 
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of  M'udWnnrtaCat  n0Vel®ls  who  8P«hlali«!d  In  writing  Nstomal  n-..  ■  ,  ■  him  must  t»  ms® 

of  Mudigonda  Sivaprasad,  whoso  Sri  HU m  Is  justly  pu(,ul,„ 

piaoo.  HIS  translations  of  Bada  <*f,  ftWnf*  and  Mg mm,  ,r,  ;um  wM 
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have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  delicate  human  relationships  in  the  original  novels  into  chaste 
Telugu. 

Among  the  many  others  who  translated  novels  from  Bengali,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Maddipatla  Sun  {PMlifitpMwfHi,  KM  unit  and  MAyUmrtjam),  Similarly  several  translations  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  were  brought  into  Telugu.  Venkata  Parvutooswara  KavuluV.  Gdrfi  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  Srinivasa  Chakruvatfi,  Oiindamudi  Mahidhar,  "Vinnehi"  and  Nannapnnem 
Subba  Rao  are  tho  others  who  translator J  Tagore's  novels, 

Promchand  is  another  popular  novelist  with  the  translators,  Pttcheswara  Mao's  translation 
Of  GOdSn  stands  apart  from  others  for  its  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  into  colloquial  felugu 
Dandamudi  Mahidhar  was  very  prolific  Alun  Bhujanga  Man  {NttmnU)  and  I  allan  (VnuahVi  and 
Mandrama)  are  known  for  their  translations. 

From  among  trie  several  novels  translated  from  Russian  (through  f  nglish,  of  sour, so)  War 
and  Poaco  was  translated  as  Kimmamu  \-VW  by  Uo  writers  ftoilumkonda  liamadasu  and 
Shram.  Sivam  also  translated  Dostoevsky's  c.tmu>  umi  Punhitwmit  as  NAturmt  ufrJut  flaili mdia 
translated  Tolstoy'?,  novels  and  -dmemvasa  Uiukiavaiti  Turgenev’!; 

Almost  all  classics  from  American,  f  mnsfr  and  lnglif.lt  have  boon  translated  into  lelugo 
The  contribution  made  tty  Nandori  Mama  Mohana  Mao  (Turn  lawyer,  HuvkhHnmy  him,  ihf 
Prince  and  thu  f\iut»*r  and  ttmuum  piniht),  Mmneti  Burl  (Mem/u  muhntuajntiVu  A  intvaf 
Cities),  Tulika  Rhushnn  (Irtkirn  David  (U>ppnttiphJ),  Buramputlt  tieetamm  (thv  Count  uf  Mi  min 
Christo ),  Boilamkonda  Mamartasu  Hit inhmmt  ('food  I  mth)  and  VO  Prasada  Mao  (Ausfa  jivulu 
:  Le  MimmbhM  have  not  only  introduced  the  great  novels  to  Telugu  reading  public,  but. 
thereby,  helpers  to  enlarge  the  readership  of  the  Miiuqu  weeklies,  especially  that  of  Am  thin 
Patika. 

Contemporary  political  movements  feeeoed  due  attention  from  the  felugu  novelists  I  hr 
feudal  COt  up  and  anti  people's  regime  in  the  erstwhile  Hyderabad  state  formed  die  subject  matter 
Of  some  pioneering  works  Vattikot.i  Ahvaruswamy's  fhujntn  muinuhi,  Damsatht  Manual  harya's 
Cillara  d&vutto,  Mtuiugu  pnht  and  Jattipiukitn,  ftoilimunta  .Stvaramaknshna's  Mityunppmlu  ana 
Mahidhara  Mamamohanu  f'tao's  6tumuV»  arc  some  of  the  memorable  novels  on  the  subje,  t 
Ramamoharta  Mat)  aha*  wrote  a  novel,  htMyi  r/ufbto  nhtmP  wind*  airly  depicted  the  tmpai  t 
of  tho  nationalist  movement  on  the  Andhra  countryside 

The  emergence  of  women  novelists  tn  Telugu  wan  a  significant  development  Among 
these,  VasirocMf  Stunt  ia  Oovi  stands  apart  witft  a  number  of  novels  invariably  with  a  soci.t! 
purpose.  Smimhi,  dealing  with  corruption  in  high  political  circles;  Mttrhuku,  touching  the 
impact  of  the  Naxalito  movement  and  MmpmmmM,  parti  eying  peasant  life  are  some  of  her 
more  well-known  novels  Muppaia  Manganayakamma  is  another  such  writer  who.  with  hm 
trend-setting  novels  like  IMpimm,  PMwnmth*  and  KnsnmUt,  contributed  to  the  progiesstve 
ideology,  K,Ramalaxmi  and  Mnlati  Cluindur  are  two  prominent  novelists  whose  subtle  ponm.to 
of  men  and  women  have  gamed  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  tho  discerning  madei 
Dwiveduia  Visalakshi  with  her  family  sagas,  Yoddarmpodi  Suiochana  Rani  and  Kousaiya  law 
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v,ith  their  romances  were  favourites  of  housewives  I  nto  Ur  (Mm.  m  «ma  Dev,  and 
n^nla  Ramam  wrote  especially  on  human  rotations  ,n  a  r. hr,, f.-„„!,a!  ,,n.l  „■  Ml  sot-up. 
these  and  several  others  including  lllindala  Saraswjtln  Hev,.  iv,.-, v,|.,y,,i.u„„.  vedula 
raTuntate  Komala  Devi,  late  Madireddi  Sulochana  and  IM,,,,,.,,.,  ,„a,l„  a  mark  as 

Won  writers.  Some  of  them  are  very  prolific  and  !h„„  novel,..  m***  w,mAI,os  and 
monthlies  were  largely  responsible  for  Tolugu  novel's  aMt,  toe  public. 

The  individual's  existence,  his  problems  of  m,nd  and  hn„„  !„„oe-l  «»•  »-*->•.  <*  VarWera 
Chandidas’s  Hima  (Ma  and  R.S.  Sudarsanam's  Sam»m  *«•■■■»"  »<  v,li  01 

Te  protagonists  Is  crucial.  The  eternal  values  of  M.  awl  >"•«>'•  . . .  •****>  #w> 

under  excruciating  circumstances  is  the  theme  of  Sod.,  Aiwa.,  flngaraju's 

Taubitu  and  Sudarsanarrfs  Matli  Bh,.r.h,ir.,l,lr, rto.  nr.no.,  i<—  »*»««* 

and  VelluvaIG  pucikapullalu  employed  the  technique  -<  * . '  I  Nnvnen's 

Ampa&ayya  is  a  succossful  novel  in  the  same  genre. 

Among  the  humourists  who  became  popular  during  no':,  VunKn.imm.iiM  achieved 

a  significance  of  his  own.  His  creation  of  Budugu.  a  ynwnn  M*y,  ^  U,!,W 

novellette  Budugu  *  ciccula  pidugu  -  is  narrated,  has  a  hnUM;  h°:<!  ,MM"5  <0f  mm 

two  decades.'  His  IddarammSyllu-  muggumbMylfu  *»  #"  wd,fMfv  !owM  M,Hv-  Uil  *,,w  in  such 
verbal  humour  that  Venkataramana  achieves  through  the  uw»  «*t  A'rm!  t  lushas 


There  was  a  second  spate  of  detective  novels  during  ui)‘n  wim.tt  /.mu;  * l- 1 *v  *•  mystery 
novels.  Kommurl  Sambasiva  Rao,  G.V.G.  Krishna.  Viswa  fUuui.  and  lump.,  Man  had  each 
written  scores  of  novels.  Some  of  the  serious  writers  also  took  to  the  «m»m,!iv n  !»<rvui,  ArutJn 
and  Sarada  are  two  such  examples.  Kodavatigantl  Kutumha  Han.  under  a  pseudonym  of  T.V. 
Sankaram,  pooh-poohed  the  genre  in  a  burlesque.  Dmvtivn  fanhuotm 


Dr.  Kesava  Reddi’s  Incredible  Goddess  is  a  powerful  novel  d*Mtoni  the  life  of  a 
Harijan  in  the  lonely  setting  of  a  forest.  The  novelist  finds  fault  with  the  ‘.lavish  rMpostion 
and  inferiority  complex  (which  are  tho  demonic  forces  in  the  novel,  and  hence  the  title)  of 
the  oppressed  classes.  The  novel,  with  its  symbolic  significance,  it.  pmquant  with  a  message 
for  the  civilised  society.  Boya  Jangaiah's  novel  Mmm  u\tmms  the  impniinuui  of  a  rationalist 
outlook  in  this  age  of  science  and  technology,  as  against  the  prevailing  supmstitiuns,  especially 
in  the  villages. 


Recent  trend,  especially  in  the  hundreds  of  serialized  novels,  it.  nut.  howevw,  veiy  healthy. 
Mystery,  fantasy  and  crime  have  earnod  an  upper  hand  Yitmfamun  Vimiendranath  and  MaMdl 
Venkatakrishna  Murthy  have  been  prolific  in  their  output  and  am  my  popular  N  H.  Nani 
has  produced  some  notable  novels  in  the  category  of  science  fiction 


Telugu  has  very  few  humorous  novels.  Among  them,  Chiiakamarthi  i  aarninarasimham’i 
Ganapati  in  the  early  phase,  Mokkapati  Naraaimha  Sastry  s  HmnntKi  PUmtlmm 
Viswanatha  Satyanarayana’s  H&hi-  hm  ,  during  the  3G*a.  Padmamju'n  IMtkm*  coffee. 
Rawuri  Bharadwaja’s  Karimlngtna  velsgapandu,  Ranganayakanmia's  Smmt  hwtw  and  Nandwri 
Parthasarathy’s  KarkhdnSky6mm  have  considerable  literary  merit  the  'dialect*  novel, 
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the  ‘dialect'  play,  is  not  popular.  Poranki  Dakshtna  Murthy's  is  an  engaging  experiment  in  tins 
genre. 

Though  every  weekly,  monthly,  bi  monthly  and  quarterly  publishes  serials  (and  they  total  to 
an  astonishing  number),  the  output  is  significant  in  numbers,  but  not  in  quality.  Suspense  ridden 
novels  dominate  the  scone.  Many  serials  look  like  film  scripts  with  all  the  'masala'  necessary 
-  idealistic  romance,  fights,  comic  scones,  etc.  Good  novels,  however,  appear  occasionally 
and  are  few  and  far  between. 

SHORT-STORY 

Unllko  modern  Tolugu  drama  and  novel,  which  are  obviously  of  meant  origin  after  the 
introduction  of  English  education  in  India,  short  story,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  existed  hem  for 
ages.  The  folk  tale  originated  along  with  man's  ability  to  express  himself.  Oral  epics  contained 
several  short  stories,  explaining  the  valiant  deeds  of  either  the  mythological  or  historical  heron;, 
Early  poetry  consisted  of  many  cycles  of  stones  either  translated  from  Sanskrit  or  of  native 
origin.  While  Kothana’s  Dimukumum  Cutitra,  Koravi  Gopataju's  Sinih;'u»tnu  Dwi'itnmmku  and 
others  bolong  to  the  former  category,  Kadiripati's  Suku  SnpUiti  and  Narayanamutya's  Hiwvm 
Vimsati  bolong  to  the  latter, 

Ravipati  Gurumurti  Bastry's  translation  of  Vikramtitkuni  Kutfmlu  {iff Id)  and  Pumutkinthi 
Kathalu  (1834)  were  the  first  stories  made  available  to  Andhra  readers  through  thu  finis** 
medium.  During  the  same  period  Paturi  Ramaswami  Sastry  collected  Kuhn  HupHU  Kiitmlu 
(1840)  together  and  published  them.  Btorios  from  oral  lore  such  as  liimfu  /'am, a  Vim*.. dr 
Kathalu  and  K&mbhdju  fi&ju Kathalu  appeared  in  print  tri  184/  and  1848  respectively  <*  P  Brown 
translated  into  English  'Tatacharya'  stories  narrated  by  latachadu,  a  pandit  working  with  him 
Similarly  Pammimmdu  Gumvukt  Kuthu  and  Aruhlun  Ntghtu  Kuttmlu  were  published  I  iMiiuiii 
Mallikarjunudu's  CAntorwAt?  Kathalu  (1888),  Chadalavada  Soetharama  Bar, try's  tkiruurm  Pmv.t 
Kathalu ,  Vooresalingam  Pantulu's  Sutyw&jA  Putm  tX'tiu  Yfittulu  are  all  adaptation?,  of  mihri 
Persian  or  English  originals. 

Barring  these  translations  and  publication  of  old  tales,  original  short  stones  in  lelu  ju  mvih 
to  have  appeared  in  1903  when  Aoharita  Vonkataraya  Samkhvayana  Sauna  publislutd  7  nhut‘ 
in  his  own  journal,  Kalpulatu.  However,  the  story  to  amateurish  and  ns  language  artificial 
The  credit  for  writing  tho  first  original  short-story  with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  namely, 
theme,  appropriate  form  and  technique  and  colloquial  language  goes  to  Gurov  adn  Apparuo 
Appa  Rao  had  already  written  that  astonishingly  original  comedy,  KttnyA&ulkunt,  in  uhaMu 
spokon  Tolugu.  His  Otddub&tu  was  first  published  in  1910  and  since  then  lie  had  written  tour 
other  short-stories:  Ml  PMmiti?,  Metiitta,  Pmlda  Mauldu  and  Snmskiuta  Hrduyum  fhe  i.im 
mentioned  story  was,  in  fact,  written  in  English  as  "Stooping  to  Rise"  and  was  much  inter 
translated  by  his  editor,  Avasarala  Surya  Rao,  Into  Telugu. 

With  his  five  stories  Gura/ada  brought  into  the  genre  themes  that  are  socially  relevant  with 
a  technique,  style  and  form  that  are  suitable  to  a  modern  sensibility.  The  intelligent  young  wife 
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who  could  transform  her  wayward  husband  in  LMtliMtu.  fb*t  J.  .u-i  * -*'h* ■?  m  tenuous  rituals 
in  MI  P§r§mlti,  a  young  wife’s  tumultuous  life  with  an  Ru  ’bund  <*)  M>  tn<Ui  ,tu;  subjects 
that  were  contemporaneous  and  show  how  Guwndu  halted  -t  w  -‘--v  "^v,.n:  theme  in  a 
colloquial  idiom  against  the  currents  of  the  time, 

In  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  journals  l*«  Atuttmi  into  r?.\  tti'm-in  ,«td  ^mitrnmkbs 
published  short-stories  and  encouraged  writers  to  take  u»  Jin*.  -y  uirdiurn  P.muganti 

Laxminarasimha  Rao  published  his  stories  in  ihtMttutimi  t  bn  "«  known  as  § 

playwright  and  an  ossayist,  and  his  early  stone!,  pubitslinu  •*.  ’(•  >’  c  '^"toby,  his 

later  stories  published  in  Bh&mti  ore  of  universal  oh**’.!*  h  own-pa  n-oeM  was 

Chilakamarthi,  whose  translation  of  Todd’s  Arm;*,  ntt^r.ri^i  o',  \f„t  k.ah\>,*h  <;ei  ihe 

tone  for  several  historical  stories  to  come  m  the  nud  two  d.-  .H-s.  l  *  i*-.  inspsi.-ng  several 
novelists  and  playwrights  to  adapt  stones  from  it  tor  th.  ,i  .n  n!,,.  a-i* 

Madapati  Hanumantha  Rao’s  KaMGuchmu  H‘mi  >..>.uu»v.  -.s.m  -  -a  >te<;.  4n„  human 
relations  written  in  a  poetic  style.  Ho  was  the  first  to  Un»q  Muo*s  -uto  felugu. 

During  these  first  two  decades,  short-story  had  found  ,i  hm  f..,  r*-g  n  hb  Mtom  w.th  varied 
subjects,  mainly  with  social  relevance,  f-.xcept  Oura/ndo,  . ui  it..-  ,s  *  n.  t  v  ?-<  Attn  in  the 
gr&nthika  (written)  style  rather  than  the  spoken.  oulioguMi  ..*.*•  H,-.  a, is  ugo  which 

initiated  translations  both  from  historical  books  and  storms  tuns  »»  : m  i,,  i  ;.  s 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  emergence  of  the  Mumoov  uj<=  *}s-  h  ass  v.oy  rich  and 
varied  in  several  literary  forms,  including  the  short  story  tR*>  riM-jo.'ino  that  was 

the  mouth-piece  of  the  now  trend,  encouraged  the  gnnut  < <no  rd  m..  :o,y  t?  trends  of  tins  age 
was  that  well-established  poets  had  also  written  short  monos  SnMs.nk.iM  '.worn,  Viswanatha 
Satyanarayana,  Nori  Narasimha  Sastry  and  other  such  pouts  hod  ste.AM  tho.r  mettle  m  this 
field  also 

But  the  best  of  them  -  Chinta  Dikshitulu,  Unpinl.i  buUuhtnoiiyu  boMty,  UmUm  and 
Munimanikyam  are  basically  writers  of  prose  fiction,  piksh.teiu  r,  a  mostnr  Moty  fuller.  H® 
stories  &y&mala,  Cinna,  Cencu  ftinl  and  Q&mti  fMUt  show  he,  uMiiMnonstep  He  created 
several  memorable  characters  -  Surl,  Siti,  Venkt,  Vati  Rao,  and  ‘-ashy  who  represent 

the  Andhra  ethos  of  both  the  rural  and  urban  middle  da*'.**  the  turn  spoken  word 

in  which  he  wrote  his  stories  added  a  native  lustre  and  aufUmte.-ity  to  t»s  stews  Sripada 
Subrahmanya  Sastry,  whole  short  stories  are  tong  enough  to  h«  novelettes,  ft.  ft  master 
craftsman.  His  delicately  humorus  stories  on  the  middle  on  the  doss  brahmin  Mn  m  well  as  on 
the  happenings  in  the  erstwhile  zamindaris  house  holds  hove  an  uno>mp.teihie  rut.vo  flavour. 

Among  other  major  romantics,  Viswartatha  in  Mm  Durgim  h*>  Kukhd,  MUm  li.tpiraju  in 
Bhdglra  LCya,  Mokkapatl  Narasimha  Sastry  in  $ilpt  Dmipim  and  Hfuk^tmu.  Non  Narasimha 
Sastry  in  GQIablpuwu  and  Kodavatlganti  Vonkatasubbamh  in  and  Afwi  tool  provided 

ample  indications  that  the  short-story  had  come  of  age.  Their  Monos  showed  that  both  in 

their  choice  of  subjects  and  in  adapting  a  proper  narrative  style  for  them,  they  retained  theif 
humanism. 
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Voluri  Sivarama  Sat, fry  (IWU'  1 !)(»/'),  a  r jru.tt  scholar  and  nationalist,  wrote  tin:  first  story 
on  the  nationalist  movement,  Oh.tyya,  the  story  of  an  illiterate  man  who  join?,,  alonq  with  tho 
millions  of  Indians,  the  non  violent  struggle.  Kavikondala  Venkata  Ran  { 1  Hid ?  1Uf,J4)  is  known  as 
Kathaka  Cakravatn,  His  three  short  story  collections  Mutual  Ravalt,  K,tl,i  Kaltu  and  Mutjtjtil.t 
Ratham  -  contain  storm;,  on  the  illihirnhr  rural  people  and  them  joys  and  sorrow!.,  narrated  In 
a  folk-tain  stylo. 

Another  important  writer  in  the  age  Bhafarrt  ( 1  BfM  ID/Tij  •  art  unorthodox  writer  who 
championed  the  cause  of  the  sufferin'?  woman,  with  tellinr?  cimplwaty  and  directness,  He. 
stories,  like  Iris  novels  an<!  play;.,  reveal  hi;,  mastery  of  a  powerful  style  wtur.li  helped  him  to 
influence  several  youngsters,  even  of  later  generations, 

Munimanikyam  Narasimha  Han  ( 1 H' iH  lu/.'i),  well  known  for  his  humorous  writings,  mainly 
wrote  Stonos  baser!  on  family  lift;  the  small  bickerings  between  husband  arui  wife  and  then 
happy  reunion  and  stressed  the  ’'sweet  homo"  concept.  Me  created  a  menu  liable  ch.iMsfer 
‘Kantarn*  as  a  personification  of  the  intelligent  wife,  In  sheer  familial  burnout  and  repartee:,,  he 
is  unsurpassed,  Bhamidipati  Kameswara  Mao  (hid/  ihfifij,  popularly  called  "Musya  brahma", 
comos  a  close  second 

Malladi  Mnmakns.hr  m  oar, try  MhdbCbJ,  another  stalwart  in  wielding  the  story,  is  an  adept 
at  native  idiom  and  old  folk  tale  like  narrative  technique,  ihrouqh  several  stones  he  brouqhi 
out  tho  beauties  of  a  romantic  life,  from  the  point  til  view  of  the  charactei  of  an  old  man  I  he 
double  perspective  •  ttie  author's  and  the  nanatof’s  ■  sometime*;,  coalesce  as  in  Ve/ad;  V.wioh, 
but  several  other  times  differ  as  in  Umm  M,</rgu/u  aim!  ftauumunjan  He  is  a  master  craftMuan 
and  a  creative  genius 

Others,  wtiose  contributions  am  significant  and  whose  themes  centre  round  the  suffering, 
opporossed  classes  are  ■  Karuna  humaia  f  1*HJI  hr))  and  .Srinivasa  Uiromani  (tflhh  bn ,hj,  win, 
excelled  in  thn  trarfitionai  classical  narrative  stylo,  Vajjfia  Babu  Mao,  who  wielded  the  port  and 
the  brush  with  equal  eloquence  and  Puupanda  Appal, j  Bwamy  (UKM  HP)  who  translated  some 
of  the  best  stones  of  the  world  into  felnqu,  Buravaram  Piatapa  Berldy's  OHbh  l*Jh;»|  stones 
were  translated  into  Hindi,  Urdu.  Kannada  and  Marathi  His,  MmjaSAyi  Kathutu  were  snnalcmd 
in  his  own  Qdlcotufa  Putnku  Bovomi  women  writers  started  writing  stones  dunnrj  this  permit 
Kanchanapalli  Kanakambn  and  Kanafiam  Varalaxmamma  am  noteworthy  umonq  limin 

in  the  next  phase,  from  BI3S  to  1960,  canto  a  rich  crop  of  short  stones,  written  by 
intellectuals  who  wore  also  prolific  writes,  there  was  a  wide  variety  in  themes  and  the 
techniques  they  had  adopted  which  were  innovative  and  were  comparable  to  those  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  world. 

Kodavatiganti  Kutumba  Rao  is  easily  tho  most  widely  read  among  them,  Author  of  over  a 
hundred  stories,  his  mam  thrust  was  tho  uneven  social,  political  and  familial  relations  Coveniy 
ironical,  he  hides  his  irony  in  his  over  simplistic,  unomamontal  narrative  met! tod  His  concern 
for  the  common  man  and  the  underdog,  in  later  years,  provoked  film  to  be  a  committed 
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writer.  His  stories  like  Licip&yina  Manm  ami  Mi/anm.t  wim  d>'  of  the  woman 

in  society,  while  his  later  stories  are  more  p,ovui..itivn<y  >"A'  '•  1‘ 

Some  writers  like  Konakalla  Vonk;rtnMtn.im.  pootr,  l,k«  iMdm'Hnh  H.,num.,b  huMry,  Pitaka 
Ganapati  Sastry,  Boddu  Bapiraju  and  column, as  ifet  iUvum  ’ .  ,t,  r.nvatsavtf 

have  also  written  some  memorable  stone;; 


Two  writers  whoso  stories  remain  classic  mump}.,*,  m  t,.fh  h-  -  yf  them  they 
wielded  and  in  narrating  them  with  appropriate  fenhni»}m*  .»m  «*-‘dMi,«mju  and 

Buchibabu  Padmaraju  (1913*85)  wrote  only  a  fnw  i,iJ’  ‘m1.  r*-  international 

recognition  for  his  story  Gitf  Vina,  'Cy<M  intmm.s-!  u.  th-  i  <■»  .1  unprMs  of  his 

characters  and  their  causal  relationship  with  «,«*,,  p'-v^a.i,  ,v  o  ‘‘‘duMMju  often 

writes  in  first  personal  narration. 


Buchibabu  (Sivaraju  Venkata  Subba  Bam  it. .»  MA-S  5'  •'  1  ’  '■  ,Vii  VmM, 

Mida  Metlu,  Nannu  Gunnel  K&thu  Viayav  and  other  a-nm,  sj  ■  ■  ■>  ■'?  *•>',  "  ^-htwiuc 

slowly  unravelling  the  story  with  artistic  perfect, on  H<%  Anir^  k  .«■  *n,iw  ■■  «  the 

stream  of  consciousness  technique  and  is  a  wot  thy  »**!■*” f,;r ‘!l! 


Gopichand  In  his  anthology  Dfmtut  Vmfdi  and  iiiimMs  a. »?r :  !■**.',  ^  tKmiuga 
Bahumanam  have  published  notable  storm;;.  (iupit.hund  /,  >-.j „•<  M<b  na  .vmhy  fur  showing 
the  influence  of  economic  and  political  problem  on  tiro  i./m.  u?  t»»*  ".n-n-.n  people 


Several  writers  started  writing  stones  in  diute.h  Among  u.rm  Madu.nupnddi  Uokhale 
tops  the  list.  In  such  stories  as  Baltnkuttu  ttyumli.  Muyn  ./<  \h;u.  rrtinu  tc<  UumMUiku  and 
Abhlminam ,  Gokhale  showed  the  lives  of  ttm  downtrodden  p«-<p!«*  -md  m«.,  .r.piatws 
and  sufferings.  Irlventi  Krishna  Murthy,  Yanodu  fktddy  and  m  using 

Telangana  dialect. 


Among  the  next  generation  of  short  stoi  y  writers.  Uhnmkonda  Mm  .um-mitM  >u»>.  Hh.v.karbhatla 
Krishna  Rao,  Jamadagni,  Angara  Venkata  Krishna  lino,  VHun  bu!u;atiunda  and  N  ti  Chantfur 
extabiished  their  individuality  either  In  their  approach  to  lift?  as  sh-mn  m  «**,»  Mun.u*  nr  in  their 
treatment  of  it. 


Rachakonda  Viswanatha  Sastry  easily  stands  out  as?  a  trend  m*uwi  m  Miurt  airy  wrlttng, 
for  he  coupled  in  them  a  rare  social  (and  political)  comuwjm  ,«?/..  *iih  poignant  narrative 
technique.  He  Is  an  adept  in  depleting  tire  lives  of  the  uppnw.od.  narrated  wnrnmm  with 
pungent  Irony  and  some  other  times  with  moving  tragic  im^uiMy  Hi*,  Mmtptt  Matmttdt, 
CdmerSeat ,  Jarf  Ancu  Telia  Cira,  Pipltlkm  and  the  storms  ,n  Ant  tinti I  Mlmiu  reveal  the 
strikingly  telling  language  he  made  use  of  to  narrate  an  equally  rank  mg  story  Hi»  use  of  the 
Visakhapatnam  dialect  is  particularly  effective  when  ha  t cumins  ttm  Mrnms  of  the  deceived 
and  the  deceitful. 


Another  writer  who  stood  as  an  upholder  of  the  underdog  amt  thump, tmed  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  by  narrating  their  woes  in  a  moving  way  m  Kiiiipatrmm  Ham.t  Rao  His  CMm 
Yagfnam  and  Bhayam  narrate  In  vivid  detail  the  farm  labourer  and  th«  workirrg  class. 
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“Cha  So"  (Changanti  Somayajulu)  showed  a  koort  cyo  for  detail  in  stories  like  V&yunrmm, 
Empu  and  Dummala  Gonclo  Bommiroddipalli  Surya  Rao  and  “Poo  Bha"  (R.  Venkata  Ramana 
Murthy)  have  written  memorable  stories.  Ganglnoni  Vonkateswara  Rao  wrote  stories  on  the 
martyrs  of  Tclanganu  arms  struggle. 

Another  writer  who  showed  great  technical  skill  is  Ravuri  Bharadwaja  whoso  experiments 
in  Lakka  Bomtmlu,  /  ifoccintt  Kattm  and  Ktjnma  Sambhavam  aro  still  pointers  towards  what  a 
short-story  can  achieve  within  a  short  space.  Hitasri  (M.V.N.  Prasada  Rao)  has  a  keen  sense 
of  artistry. 

In  mo  hands  of  Madhnrantakam  Raja  Ram,  contemporary  Tolugu  story  Iras  come  of  ape, 
Tho  variety  of  themes  ho  has  chosen,  the  simple  yet  poworful  narration  and  the  idiomatic 
language  ho  has  employed  reveal  his  mastery  of  tho  art  of  story  telling,  Kitiukukunti  Nini, 
Dharma  gtimi  and  scores  of  others  are  examples  of  his  story  tolling  abilities, 

Puranam  Gubrabmanya  Garina's  short  stories  aro  delicately  drawn  word  pictures,  evoking  a 
sonso  of  humanism,  I  rom  Inn  utterly  fascinating  family  story  of  cowardice  and  tact  represented 
by  a  husband  and  wife  respectively  in  SVimsamm  and  his  more  sobro  study  of  human  love 
in  Ntli  (tho  fatter  adjudged  as  the  host  'Telugu  story  in  n  world  short  story  competition),  he 
shows  a  deep  concern  for  tho  meek. 

Avasarala  Ramakrishrw*  Rao  with  fun  penchant  for  amusing,  yet  thought -provoking  stone?, 
(Nalla  Pilla,  Gittidf injUn  Khundu,  etc.},  Mullapudl  Verikataramunu,  who  created  that  inimitable 
young  brat  in  Budugu.  with  his  light,  humourous  storks,  Vakati  Panduranga  Rao.  revealing 
a  philosophical  outlook  on  life  expressed  m  a  sardonic  tone  coupled  with  a  deep  nenr.e 
of  empathy,  {PUmuht  Nicxhtmu,  H  Chukn'mut  Knttm,  etc,),  "Kanak  Pravasi"  with  a  keen  eye 
on  tho  art  of  narration,  Usbe  Gri  with  a  concern  for  middle  class  moralities,  Polepragatla 
Satyanarayana  Murthy  with  hm  varied  themes  of  family  life  •  made  the  shod  story  the  most 
representative  medium  of  felugu  ethos.  In  their  hands,  Telugu  short-story  has  uaivod  #*■>* 
itself  a  ruche  in  the  history  of  world  story. 

Several  women  writers  also  helped  to  keep  the  flag  flying.  Vasiruddi  Renta  Devi's 
social  concerns,  Kaiyana  Gundan  dagannath's  artistic  concerns,  K.  Rnmalaxml'n  p*,yoholugici! 
concerns  anti  Malatlu  Chnndur's  humantistic  concerns  have  given  a  ram  breadth  and  depth 
to  the  genre.  P  SmJevi.  Muppnlla  Ranganayakamma  (more  known  as  a  successful  novelist), 
Nayani  Krishnakuman  and  P  Yasoda  Reddy  have  widened  the  scope  of  tho  story  through 
their  thematic  and  linguistic  experiments,  "Uita“  (Tenneti  Homalata)  has  created  for  herself  a 
large  readership  through  her  romantic-rebel  imago.  Bhanumati  Ramakrishria's  straw;;  centring 
on  tho  character  of  a  typical  Telugu  mother-in-law  (Aftogab  Kathatu)  and  hor  whimsiculitie;;  am 
received  well,  Achanta  fitradu  Dovi,  Sivaraju  Subbaiexmi,  P.  Sarala  Devi,  Dwivodula  Vmalaksh. 
Ananda  Ramam,  Turaga  Janaki  Rani  and  Komala  Dovi  have  enriched  the  Telugu  story  with 
their  characteristic  individuality. 

Satyam  Sankaramanchi  wielded  his  powerful  pen  in  bringing  out  human  emotions  to 

the  background  of  a  native  milieu  in  hi*  Amardvati  Kathatu.  MuRaYa  (Munlmanikyom  Naghwrmthu 
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Yainyavalkya)  wrote  storios  on  a  wide  vanoly  of  wbjm*.  with  in  bun,  m  rotations* 

middle  class  life.  Icchapurapu  Jagannadha  Mao  tun  w  >  -u  ur-ibi-  r.h.«Mctor  T,uj«ha" 

and  through  her  delineated  a  multi  coloured  unu/wm  n\  H  y  .r.  f"*  ' t»*»  *n»»cl  do. 

In  the  long  list  of  short-story  writer.  during  tr.r  .  >•*  i  stand 

outfortheirspocialqualit.es.  "M.mjuMi"  (Akk»M|w  »Ut.  «wt*,.  mmm 

human  emotions  with  a  rare  expression  of  hummiM,-.  n  v/r-  -  Manty 

Mancukurisim  Ritrl,  otc.).  Soda  Vooruju  is  a  immUoo  5  u  1  ^  ’*  A’*fr  1,5  one 

and  the  influence  of  his  poetic  sensibly  and  f«-.  - - - -  1  »"  <  »•  l^tiyals 

of  human  beings  in  his  stones  like  t\m  ju^.-ru  A?/.;.-;; m  '-•■m-Mr, etc,). 
Bhamidipati  Ramagopalam  is  a  wntw  nf  mm  rkpM.  mu  'm.u"  ■«  ■'  v-mumem 

Magi<ju  and  MuduGddalu  he  exploit*.  an  odd  ‘■■■h.-H.. ■”  *  '' 1  '  M  •'  *<  •’<  Hut 

in  stories  like  Anubhavanihi  Hud*  lulu  amt  lUv»«  <!>  am  i-  ^  *  '•  ?,so  flaw 

undertones  of  human  life,  all  the  time  not  ,m, ■.*..!■<«  n  .  '■'•nv  •  *  i  ’  ;  *■<  f  •> 

or  under-  mined.  Vallampati  Venkata  flubbn.ah  n.,  .  .i  ■-  -  ■  1  >- 


Talluri  Nageswar  Rao,  Kominun  Vnnui|(ip,iia  fsn,  ,  ’ ,  '  *•  >  ; '  inuamutfi 

Mahidhar,  Kondamudi  Sriramachiindrn  Worthy.  isnf.it ■’  '•  Vl,i 

Murthy,  Poranki  Daksblnamurthy,  Tadigm  Pufiuf.iyj  :>  -,v v .■.«*„  ,  ■  -•  *  s  .i'm,  h,r,t,*h 
Somaraju,  N.R.  Nandi,  Puliknnti  Krishna  HmMy,  -*di  V-.!,*,;  ,■»  ■  ‘  '■  *’  *  '  a-  -■>!.  IV?;, 

Achyutavalii,  Panatuia  Ramnchandraiah,  n  VnnMti  «m  i-in  «•  J  *.  >■  ’ f  ■■»*».  *»»««« 

and  are  writing  stories  which  can  easily  he  unmp, H«*d  f-.  f  amumi  in 

other  Indian  languages. 


In  the  choice  of  themes  these  writers  have  shown  a  w<d«?  <,w  ri,  *„\m&  I 

more  native  milieu,  others  have  crossed  mgti>»ui  and  n.a,..r  .a  s .<  d*-j,;n  what  I 

universal.  Some  have  chosen  to  write  »n  dalw.ts,  ta  wnuo  ,(l  nw  . .  -..i «i  mm 
probe  into  human  psyche;  others  deal  with  the  envimnnnaiiat  ,t* i^n  <  n  *>.a"an  Mi?  Seme 
chose  to  express  in  the  third  personal,  «»tmiscn?ni  rsiu.ita.'n  utt-..*.,  its.-  t.r-.t  p«n4an.  hmitmg 
the  point  of  view.  Yet  others  narrated  inter, atu  human  u>n  «;af*  UAU-r,  ui  dianei 


Telugu  story  during  the  last  eighty  to  ninety  years  has  i natty  su  (ocdi'Silnu  succcsi 

which  cannot  so  easily  be  said  about  other  genres  ot  stia.duni 


DRAMA 

Though  traditional  folk  theatre  flourished  ir»  Andttf.i  w  «-  >.s.  ’dh  ..  and  Mrcng 

instances  of  adapting  Sanskrit  plays  such  as  kddftMniinmm  nam  c  i  <uuki  he  seen  « 
examples  of  sporadic  dramatic  activity,  there  mm  no  ‘»u:4.'wi!mj  effort  tm  ttm  part  of  writer! 
to  bring  even  the  great  Sanskrit  plays  into  Telugu  When  they  a»uu  hrumint  into  lekigu.  they 
were  written  as  poetic  works  and  not  as  play*.  Several  nnmm,  Wh,l  tm  .tttnbuied  to 
lack  of  a  strong  dramatic  tradition  in  Telugu,  the  most  important  wn«  imun  m  wmuRarwwl 
existence  of  Sanskrit  as  well  as  folk  theatre  traditions*  it  w.t*,  uniy  4»tt»?r  l  nyii^h  educaflon 
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was  introduced  that  crjvmal  modern  form;,  including  drama  had  emerged  ar,  distinct  forms  of 
literature  in  lelugu. 

The  first  play  in  the  nov  gumn  is  said  to  bo  Manjnri  Madhukari  yamu  (18(10),  a  short 
play  written  by  Knradg  Harnachandia  fiastry  (18161900),  a  Sanskrit  teacher  of  Masuiipatam. 
This  was  a  maiden  attempt  at  writing  an  original  play  in  Tolugu,  Init  tho  tradition  was  not 
followed  up  until  another  decade.  In  18/ 1,  Kokkonda  Vonkataratnam  Pantulu,  a  scholar  both 
In  Sanskrit  and  Tolugu,  translated  Nunikmiwii  Vtfuya  Vyayogwti  of  Varanasi  Pharma  Surl,  into 
Telugu  and  initintod  a  now  tiadition  of  translating  Sanskrit  plays  into  tiro  native  language,  as 
plays.  In  tfiu  following  year  ph/P)  Pnr.ivastu  Rangaeharyulu  translated  Kaliriasa's  AiiNtynunu 
Sakuntuluns,  Hit*  first  attempt  H  tiansiat*,;  f  ngllsh  plays  into  folugu  was  made  try  Vavtiala 
Vasudnva  Sastiy  itbbt  g/>  in  fa/*,  when  Ins  !Uauu  CUntmmu  (a  fianslation  of  ! Jhaknnpuam's 
play  Julius  w.v,  f a* |ht  nut  Ho  was  a  tmnrl  setter  In  yot  another  way  by  wilting  Shu 

first  0r1t31n.11  social  play  -n  b-icgw,  N-uuHthn  fUjy.tmu  (1800),  a  Sifting  satirn  on  flic  meeting 
feuds  twtweirn  ;,vo  sonts  iirubnuni, 

These  pinuMii*.  u'Jhnmd  in  thmu  distinct  ways  in  dramatic  writing  wfuch  continued  for 
at  least  half  a  contuiy  tinnslutiuns  Iturn  Parc, km,  translations/artaptatioris  fioin  I  ntjltsli,  arid 
original  play*-  the  uodit  f, <*  staging  the  first  modem  play  got}*;  to  that  inimitable  genius  ■ 
Kandukun  Vunmculiugum  KiHulu  social  informer  and  htuiaiy  innovator,  whoso  Vyava/idra 
Ohamm  lUnilmit  was  pnrf- iiinnd  by  fns  own  students  and  friend*.  in  tho  pmniicm,  of  the 
Maharaja  Girls*  Pchnol  at  HujahmumJiy  in  the  year  1080 

During  tho  years  man  ill,  a  thoatro  company  called  ’Phurwada  Nataka  Pamajam'  toured  the 
coastal  districts  of  Andhra  and  created  a  war  sensation  and  enthused  several  playwrights  and 
actors  to  take  to  serious  fheatm  work  Veeiesaitngam  himself  go?  two  of  fits  plays  Hotndvnii, 
i  translation  of  Pu  Hart, ha’s  pi4y  and  CmmfMm  Rum&vait,  a  translation  of  Dhakospoam's 
Comedy  ot  fours  in  the  same  thatched  shed  used  as  an  auditorium  by  the  Pharwada 
Company  at  Hajahmundry  and  left  it  in  tact. 

Similar  theatre  groups  worn  started  in  all  the  coastal  towns  and  raw  playwrights  emerged 
Besides  Kandukun,  who  wrote  several  plays,  translated  several  others  besides,  and  adapted 
about  ton  farces  front  I  nglish,  nther  notable  playwrights  were  1  V.tddadl  Pubbarayudu 
(1054-1938)  of  Rajattmundry  who  not  only  translated  Vtmi  SanMfum,  but  directed  the  play 
and  acted  as  Aswathama  in  it,  Cuea/ada  Srirama  Murty,  also  from  Najahmundry,  Kondut;>hotla 
Subrahmanya  Sastry  (1883-9/)  at  Guntur  and  Nadomfla  Purushotthama  Kavr  (1863  193«)  at 
Masulipatam,  Nadondla  wrote  32  plays  in  Hindi  and  eminent  actors  like  t  mani  taxmana 
Swamy  acted  in  them, 

1886-0?  saw  another  major  innovation  in  the  realm  of  Telugu  theatre  when  Dharmavaram 
Ramakrishnamacharya  (1053-1912).  a  well-respected  advocate  of  Sellary.  inspired  by  the 
Ballwala  Company,  wrote  m  original  mythological  play,  CHm  Nat! yam  full  of  verses  and  songs 
As  an  actor-director  of  the  play,  he  introduced  the  practice  of  singing  not  only  the  songs. 
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but  the  verses  as  well,  thus  initiating  mo  tKtffton  Ki';lw  *•"*  Ur«ma  . « 

the  Telugu  stage.  The  innovation  was  an  »mMuvt>.»m  \u- <  .md  *  a-!",?’,!  mn  imagination  $ 
the  coastal  actors  and  directors  also.  And  by  ihw.  "I'Mya  Nr,.»km»"  mol  bm.nme  the  order 
of  the  day.  This  popularity  of  the  drama!*  wvm  imi  m  v>v#*m!  vm.-  j  Oy.^vii  ^  ^ 
professional  companies  to  emerge  and  run  manv.,?;s4 

Dharmavaram  was  himself  a  prolific  writw  and  <»»  m.n.yami  Knvh<n  i  NM\m,  In 
also  wrote  the  first  tragedy  in  Telugu  Vm&tto  Mwujn-.auiut  »<■'*  •>*»  m%mm 

“Sarasa  Vlnodini  Sabha",  under  the  lond.m.hip  of  imm..  if.**  Mute  fa  was  then 

In  the  Madras  Presidency)  e*tem.iv«iy  and  •a.cAarm  tumh.vHiUAm  Mudaliar  to 

take  to  theatre.  He  was  rightly  honoured  w»m  the  t.i «?  ’m,mM  u,iuh,\  Vibm^uC. 

Dharmavaram’s  contemporary,  also  from  Hniiey,  a  a-..  r- -a  f *-«- rn  ,,u>^nwtv„i  Hao  0854* 
1919),  who  specialised  in  writing  historical  plays  unmny  m:*.,*:  AW.-nrAi.r  ».r  I 
was  justly  famous.  He  was  perhaps  the  fur;!  Indian  *>  m<  ai  -  An.m  .4  m  WmhtDtm 

(1908)  In  English. 

Two  other  significant  plays  make  this  era  nutmvif/v  a  t*..;  mnym  - « «».*,!*  hanyteuiim 
(1892/97)  dialing  with  several  social  evils  selling  bndm.  amt  ma  y.  .a.i.-,j  ymmii  wrde** to 
marry  again,  being  the  most  dominant  ■  wan  *«n*m  t,,  hiii-iMM  and  tmume  in 

Instantaneous  success.  The  play,  rich  in  live,  native  -.mm-  t*m.  m,{  f^.-sa  -..mammal  humour, 
Is  considered  a  master -piece  of  dramatic  m-d  <•„  },-y  mm .  ia.m  »  sw 

and  as  a  performance. 

The  other  play,  Pfti&pmdtiym.  wntiwn  by  v**»>aiao»,.i  b.v.uy  tu«4  t&9|,  a 

veteran  literary  commentator  and  cntie,  fiat*  Umn  ha-wd  a  may.  i.  rnuma.n  it  dhtm.itoKt,  to 
the  first  time,  incidents  from  Telugu  history  creating  »  f  **»•*»  tp*n  wait  a  mdw  9®»«. 

The  end  of  the  century  had  itteo  mm  the  ttmwspim  *»  ,.i  },t4nv.,m  4  mi-atmc.  among  #W 
the  most  notable  was  the  Surabhi  Theatre  founded  1*,  Vamim/,.*  Imm  a  prutessitifial 

family  theatre  which  drew  its  actors  and  a<: ■  •  ■  ■  ,  ■  • 

had  developed  a  varied  and  rich  fare  m  as  raj  *->!>,--  •  .t .  .-.v-  .  .«  »  -»>4d? 

organization  of  more  than  twenty  theatrical  company.  ,*•;  mo  \u\n  and  mm 

The  popularity  of  “Padya  Natakam**  buiught  into  m*»  t«,r«  m.»*t  pitiywrights  wWW 

individual  talent  in  writing  the  dramatic  po«n  m;;hwf  mm  n\ «.  irnumm  wti  the  qua*)i 
of  the  performance.  Chilakamartl  Uxminarasimtimtt-fc  <w*:>  was  a  tego* 

the  stage  for  over  half  a  century  due  to  the  nmmw  nai.m*  of  v.toos  tmifxiti  veniata 
Kavuiu's  P6n<favMy6gam  and  Pincfm  W/syam  •  noWl  ^  v.«,ai44  ■  wiimA  * 

its  dramatic  poems  a  rare  mastery  of  a  i  :  *  *  *,  -.r  *  ■•r.-ogicaiiy  pe?!ei! 

characterization.  Otter  plays  equally  popular  dutmg  tiio  tu-4  ip.iiici  *  .mtury  fttOO'1025) 
were  Srlpada  Krishna  Murty  Sastry's  HtMui,  .a;.  v  -.n.-v.  .i:  a  mm-,  Mm** 

Tulibhiram  (1922),  Dharmavaram  Gopalacharyuin'-,  it.-nn.M.r.  ,  -  r..<  >t-j  ,t .. ,  .^mikanW*8 
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Satya  H8ri$e<trn1t,t  (1912).  Knllukun  N.mtyana  Hao'-a  CirMrmttt  (1921)  and  Kopparapu  Gubba 
Rao's  A0s««rlM  mm;m) 

Several  playwnghtn  emit, bed  thmr  play::,  with  now  and  bold  innovation;;,  though  they 
wroto  in  the  broad  framn  work  of  thn  'Mariya  Natakam*.  For  example; ,  Pnnuqariti  I  axrni 
Narasimha  Mari  Pantulw  (1M’»  10401,  known  a*.  'Andhra  Shakespeare' ,  wroto  over  thirty  playr, 
with  a  focus  nr i  vibrant  charaolnri/ation  and  psychological  motivation.  Hit;  Hhdhnknsna  (1904), 
PadukS  Pattiit>hi',vk,irn  (!*»)  and  Knnth.V^urmutm  (191/),  though  widely  varied  in  thematic 
content  and  emotional  appeal  am  poignant  example;;  of  dramatic  artistry,  Similarly,  Kallakun 
Narayana  Mao  ilfVi  19;V),  in  he,  VanmAmyum  (1923)  and  MmihunOvn  (1920)  combined  the 
traditional  form  of  podya  Mnlakam  and  burning  ;*oraal  problem;,  of  the  day  tho  dowry  system 
and  tho  habit  of  dunking  m*. pm, lively 

The  nod  phaee*  il'Ce  in.t'i;  naw  multiple  i.truod:,  of  rfmmatic  activity,  On  rain  aide 

Spectacle  oriented  enmmniMu!  theatre;,  worn  Mailed  by  /amtndam  and  rich  landlords  S, 
Gunnonwam  Mao  and  h  Nagevwam  Mao  at  Majabmundry,  Hajah  of  Mylavaram  at  Vijayawada 
and  Mote  Malayan  Mao  at  Hum  ihmai  commercial  thoatma  brought  not  only  the  bout 
actors  and  rframati’.ts  into  tfioir  companies  Hut  also  the  music  directors  and  scenic  designer!, 
from  far  off  pianos  Mention  must  be  made  of  Mapatln  Knnthaiah,  who  also  wrote  lynen  for 
those  companies  In;!  was  mainly  known  as  a  music  director,  who  imported  successfully 
the  Hindustani,  especially  the  Marathi,  style  of  singing  on  to  tho  folugu  stage  Anottier 
notable  feature  of  the  plays  performed  by  these  commercial  and  professional  companies 
was  the  moor  (fence  of  TJanqeeta  Natakams"  in  which  drama  played  a  subservient  role  to 
musical  rendering  of  stan/as  and  songt,  f  anti  company  furl  engaged  a  particular  playwright 
to  write  suet i  musical*'*  they  mainly  wrote  mythological  plays  which  were,  in  many  cases, 
more  reproductions  of  already  popular  plays  Mutable  among  tho  plays  that  came  from 
such  playwrights  are  Gnramuiu  Guchidorianda  bastry's  Suti  S&vitn,  Gornaraju  Hamanuja  Mao's 
Rangun  RowtJi,  K,  fiubrahmnnyu  5*v;try'a  Stihmnn  Utah),  Cbandala  Kosav.tdasu's  KnmikiMm 
and  Malladt  Achyutarama  fiastry's  Dmupmdi  VmMfmtmmftmn 

These  theatres  flourished  but  soon  became  victims  of  extravagance  Netums  dwindled 
On  the  advent  of  tho  cinema,  several  stage  artists  left  for  the  now  medium,  when  professional 
theatres  were  closed  due  to  economic  recession  after  World  War  1,  Theatrical  activity  went 
into  the  hands  of  'contractors*  who  teed  to  exploit  tho  audiences'  liking  for  muse,  but  failed 
to  present  aesthetically  satisfying  dramatic  performances. 

But  the  scenario  was  different  in  the  amateur  theatres.  The  launching  of  tho  Civil 
Disobedience  movement  mi  1920-21  by  Gandhiji  influenced  every  literary  form  amt  the, dm  was 
no  exception.  Nationalist  movement  inspired  several  playwrights  to  write  plays  directly  extolling 
it  and  even  championing  its  cause.  The  most  notable  among  such  playwrights  was  Damamju 
Pundariskakshudu,  whose  CSindW  Vijaym  (1921)  and  N&myug&mmbham  were  proscribed  by 
the  British  Government,  Snpjtda  Kristina  Murthy  Sastry  s  G&ndh!  Vijuy&dhwaja  Nitakam  (tgyij 
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and  TilaMu  Mahii*ia  Nitakam  (1913)  were  also  popular  II  w.r,  n,,i  mm,  !/  me  i-luyo  lhai  went 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  tho  verses  and  M»r.  »•  »»«>  «'«  «•  "*  ««*  ol  the 
tongues  of  everyone  with  a  nationalist  outlook.  Histnm:.;.!  pl  iy:.  >f>i«>.»iM  me  imnc  floods 
of  earlier  wars  had  also  caught  tho  imagination  of  th»  (.Uywn.|hf.  n.iys  on  Mi.inura  Gupta, 
Rana  Pratap  and  Shivaji,  oithor  original  or  translated,  bur-mm  l“‘l1"1'"  »"  the  -.ta.iu  firipada 
Kameswara  Rao's  Candra  Gupta  (1925),  Iccaheputjpu  N.ii.iyan.i':,  fioMifwir;,  Vi/ayam 

(19t0),  Gundimeda  Venkata  Subba  Rao's  m>  fitly*  mcni  ,m,i  h.,H, Subba 

Rao’s  R6§anm  &iviji  (1921)  wore  justly  famous. 

Sripada  Kameswara  Rao,  Jandhyala  Sivanna  Sustry  <utd  -h imtimtndd.i  .  i.iiy.inurayana 
Murty  translated  plays  from  Bengali  and  other  Indian  lanriumpm  whu.b  lud  .»  strong  bearing 
on  nationalism,  but  wero  basically  historical  in  content  of  in  plays  found 

favour  with  these  dramatists, 

Another  important  feature  of  this  ora  Is  the  fmterrjenr.n  of  iuy.  M".nd  on  l*;iugu  history, 
which  reflected  the  Andhras’  aspirations  for  a  separate  nteni.t/  Unpub  homtemmiharyulu 
(Andhra  Vljayamu;  1925),  Vedanta  Kavi  (Ulugu  Min  mat,  ivfUiMh  rn My.»n.»  Mmty  (Andhra 
jydti ;  1941)  and  Nanduri  Bangarayya  (Amihm  /d/amu,  MM)  am  it***  tetter  playwrights 

among  them. 

Concurrent  with  these  trends  was  the  intolUttimih'  nr.poin..)  to  to.-  uuMoipimm;  m  Western 
theatre.  After  the  first  phase  of  translations  anti  adaptation*;  from  M«,d*  *■*•*!*«-»»»•,  bhwidan  and 
Moliere,  there  came  adaptations  from  Ibsen  and  Oscar  VMte  I'ms-mm  ri»‘,hn#-Mdy’:,  adaptation 
of  Ibsen’s  Brand  as  Bhl$mud,u  set  the  trend  Vidw.m  Vtmvtm'c  a  t.ipiooar.  of  Hiram's  Al 
Enemy  of  the  People  (Praji  Virodhi)  and  tho  Master  Ituddor  .v*  ■)  and  I’.ngaii  Nagondra 

Rao’s  adaptation  of  Wilde’s  The  Ductma  of  f'mJim  (Vnumyt  11/10/  am  .dtemptr,  ,u  bunging 
popular  western  playwrights  into  Tolugu, 

Pingali  Nagendra  Rao  (1901*78),  whoso  dramatic  turner  up.mm-d  ov*;*  timi*  accredited 
himself  with  such  stage  successes  as  MiswMu  H&iyu  l‘n ummm  f  a  mm  u, lutein  of  D,t. 
Roy’s  play)  and  Ksitra  Hindu t  besides  Vindhytt  Ham,  which  m*rn  in.i.m  pcpuUt  by  the  tpa‘ 
actor,  D.V.  Subba  Rao  of  Masulipatam. 

The  Romantic  Age  In  Telugu  literature,  is  usually  called  tnu  "Br.ava  h.ivriwa  yogam".  The 
Movement  brought  in  a  now  set  of  playwrip  ,  whose  dr.tm.ite,  rmii«  rvitet.imi  then  poetic 
sensibilities.  Viswanatha  Satyanarayana  tried  to  mempiuisum  tn«i  tmdtemte  mbm*!  value*  in 
his  Nartana&la,  TrMlam  and  V^rwiju,  replete  witti  a  kmu  of  <.t,.u.«,teu/,nuj«.  Non 
Narasimha  Sastry  and  Chinta  Oeekshitulu  emphasized  the  vymbuk.,  tety.tvmknM  V»mm y  and 
Devulapalli  Krishna  Sastry  chose  the  ptmtu;  pi  l#*  ..*•  n  .  ,  •  .  • 

Rationalist  movement,  spearheaded  by  some  mmi;, >.,<  «  i*.  ;?!  j  .m  ms  dramatic 

literature  also.  Tripuraneni  Ramaswamy  Chowdary  (1880  1b43j  in  Mmlmku  Vadim  and  HhOfii, 
Chalam  in  PurOrava,  Sabinka  and  a  score  of  other  plays,  and  Muddufcushna  in  As6km 
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questioned  th«!  aqnnM  values  and  .nl«»r  prated  (nytitfjl091c.il  dinractom  from  a  new  and 
anti-traditional  point  of  view 

Bhawidiputi  Humes**,  a;  a  R.m  iPio;  t Osip  adapted  Mo!iou*’n  plays  and  pave  them  a  peculiar 
Telugu  twin!  With  them  and  w.th  he,  mcjtnal  play?*  like  (Vi<fu  Riifju,  which  worn  popular 
especially  donna  the  ».u!)r-i»*  fustivu.s,  h»*  hmupht  tilt!  farce  on  to  the  roluqu  stupe, 

Two  ftifjnitinanf  *  hunpes  that  ,<ntiu»*u»,nrJ  I  elude  drama  dunwj  the  MW?;.  am  tint  omorqnnco 
Ejf  the  ffitilif.tiu  play  and  the  ore  an?  play  A  Now  awareness  of  the  social  evil?,  that  bnr.oiqod 
to  society  and  an  euprm.-.ss  p »  fau I  solution*.  prompted  P,V  Majamannar  (fflOt  7U\  and 
Sellary  Mar jf lava  iin.tiu  ioat.;  u,  .-.n’n  umj  present  problem  plays,  in  !XW)  Maqhava  presented 
Rajamannar's  t,i ppr.-aou- •  a  play  'juestinmnq  tbo  orthodox  attitudes  towards  man  woman 
relations! up  and  mu' nap'  and  !« <ti>  the  play  and  the  perform, men  wiili)  hailed  for  broukinq 
new  qrourvl 

Ourinq  The;  ‘.o'st*,  vt.oy  Ante's  a  ho  .sew  renowned  in  tins  other  fields  of  literature 
Ilk#  poetry  and  oo,*;:  ais-  ■  “os^  \,  ;n  f :  ant  vmlubutions  to  pi. lywritimj  Prominent  antonp 
[hem  worn  Abbue  fhtm.tH.sf'M  r  H  a.  /N.t<si  ' 'undin),  Dtivvun  Hami  Heddt  (hutnMmti'tnAL 
Unnava  I  .omuiam*  tea  dPiyuomP ( # '/  pmshnu  Mao  {IHik‘,tny>dttu  ;  a  playlet),  *K.irurt.»sn‘ 
(Jandhyalu  Papuyyu  Pastry  t„in,n Tmvj  and  Paluqummt  Padmaraju  (AftiAto  Kmnitu)  Mnp.tda 
Subrahmanya  Rushy's  Mh;a  bused  on  a  fictitious  story  of  Raja  Raja  Numndru.  hr, 

10ft  SarafUjadhasa  and  *:?*«  attained  a  rar«  mastery  in  ti%  literary  mwiti,  and 

characterization 

The  one  act  play  same  handy  tu  tin  eolleqn  theatres  Vtswanatha  Kaviraju,  rims  of  the 
earliest  tu  wntn  faom.al  non  actors,  r.n.k  about  fifty  one  act  plays,  irtuludintj  hJoupuPikum, 
Rdjl  and  NApufbyum  wbmh  ham  been  produced  several  hundreds  of  times  by  the  amatuui 
»d  colleqe  theatres  Aiuoq  A.'ti!  Ha aiaju  stand  two  others  belonqmq  to  fus  own  family, 
whose  cornu;,  sbtqe  worthy.  one  a*  tors  warn  popular  with  eollefjo  and  amateur  theatre  <  jumps 
They  are  Malladi  Venkata  Krishna  tUimu*.  his  brother,  popular  for  bis  playlets  VAmwtwum  an.) 
N&mitkwtttwm  and  he.  non,  Maliudi  Avudfwni  for  hif»  burlesque  Ammfiuttin  Mtnnyti/itm, 

The  radio  play  has  become  mi  important  qente  with  tho  titartiruj  of  the  All  Inrtia  ftadiu 
station  tit  Madras  own},  'Araw-.  Arhanta  danakiram,  novufapalh  Kriftitrui  Mastry  and  t,ali 
Balasundara  Mao  pocamn  ttm  fan!  notatiie  pmutitiortors  to  th«j  realm,  Gwa  Gantry  ncfnnved  a 
rare  mastery  of  the  mtm  play,  combmrmj  nairve  Humour  with  a  deep  senw  of  fmmanism 
m  radio  play.  Aw  Mmfldu  An4  wan  ctayed  successfully.  Ho  also  imtiatod  tfm  serial  ratlm 
play  in  his  Afmnttwmyam  and  Svlmtila, 

O01  hi -.it!.:  •  s  :s.;.-  i  !.--•>  ,:USi :  <  4  1!:.  ml lit  nii'  *1  f > ,r r  nn- ,:d<  ;l , 

porfom  1, if ....  fv.-.ii  .mi  s1rif;mij,  d::,n*d  lfd  ter  propriety  by  1  tr. bod 

“once  mi ?. ,!  ; ept-, ihi !i  1  s  ■.  .•  and,  ;is  a  o.*:.. <'.t,  the  .imoN-m  tr >> *. ttr . ;  h.,  . 

once  at};t:n  i  •,!*«•: :  ;p,  j  ,■  s.‘  **»i ,j . n.r.i:,  on  soeully  re.'ev. mt  tiieu'es  .mi  r>- 

presentation , 


!i  •  <!  <  •  <  *t-r  >\nt|hriH 
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.  ,  rinmA  and  theatre  out  of  d-’.  okjmv.  and  so  give 

Several  efforts  were  ma  e  o  n<ml,;inq  dn*„m  t>  rr*»*  mam »  m,  .»  medium  for 

them  a  new  meaning ’  *«  - . "W* 

social  progress,  and  o  fi *  {  ,  ltinu>„sl  punaamnuy.  but  h*  u.im  in  different 

falsities,  four  distinct  movements  were 

sectors  of  theatre  enthusiasts. 

The  first  and  th.  most  Muonda.  <*»«  <’»»'>  " . .  «• 

Parilhat  Founded  at  Tonali  in  1929,  the  P»*M  ''  , 

by  *L.  writers,  critics  and  patrons  Star, trim,,  «•.  » .  •<-*»«*  ;"•*  ;•-< 

"oTcal to  reorient  theatre,  the  Parlsha.  bunch*.  a  new  <-> . ” .  - . . 

in  and  soon  its  competitions  became  a  *  * . . . . . . . "«**”«  •» 

theatre. 

The  second  one  Is  th©  IPTA  movement.  bmja  '’*•  11 j,Hmm  ,’tepI®‘® 

Theatre  Assocaition’s  Andhra  branch  is  known  >'  "?  **'“ 

party  and  mainly  catered  to  the  rural  audumur.  With  if.  t'-d*  ■'  ■»*  ^ tihum 

and  Mundadugu  and  its  clovor  us©  of  «»»  *' ,,n  5';  . . . “  im!f3S 

opponents,  Praja  Natya  Mandali  gained  enormous  ,**>  n  ly  ttao 

Koduri  Achaiah,  Mikkiiinoni  Radhakriohna  Muity  and  tt.«  »nim.Mi at.;*,!,  „,heik 
Nazar,  actively  participated  in  thousands  of  Mwimu* a”-  mm  AnuhM 


The  experimental  theatre  at  Andhra  UwvwMly  unrim  »»•*  'i'1'1*5'""  HV  <*** 

Swamy  had  filled  a  long-felt  gap  by  Uuntjmn*  .»-•  mi  ■  ■  '  ' 

thus  paved  the  way  for  new  generations  of  enthu-.u1 v.  m  mt-  v  «i  a  a  *0  was 
responsible  for  some  daring  experiments  tn  th*Mtm  a  tv  n  a;  » ■  ’  u  • 

amateur  theatre  groups.  Careful  attention  gwn  to  pmri.;.  b  ••  1  -  •••  1  »U'A^ 

and  costume  further  enhanced  th©  prestige  of  pmuw  i-  m- 


The  Little  Theatro  movement  started  by  the  veini-m  «vi  -.u*- v<»  *0  1  - '  -^a  ***> 

had  furthered  the  casue  of  well- knit  production*.  wtw.h  m*.-  '•  w.iertt: 

approach  to  dramatic  presentations. 


Though  experiments  occasionally  found  approval,,  r*ot;,'.h<  h'*v4hn  r.id  to  t>ty' 
The  Parishat  Competitions  gave  credence  to  if  M  a  p;.^An4r,!%  witli  a  strong 

sense  of  the  social  problems  and  local  colour  iuvu  n -d..  ia'nb«>'u.  ^murmn 
Qopelaraya  Sarma's  Edutita.  the  play  that  t|t4  in©  boci  cr.pt  .p-;  j^f,amao»,e  awards 
at  the  first  Andhra  Nataka  Kata  Partehm's  cw»ipwt(i*umi,  brought  « b's^^ra  Acnarya  Atreya. 
an  actor-director-playwright,  whose  entry  into  the  due*, mi  1  :,*»*.  »<  fire 

was  sensational.  The  major  conflict  in  his  plays*  ImMmu  ‘Ua,^\  -f*a,e  nots*'  nad«  h$ 
plays  like  N.Q.O.  and  Pwhmrtatm  trend 'Settets  Hr*;  oit».?r  p'.*/,  >.r*?  v.'-.au  hdnP  and  Hd»ys® 
used  symbolic  realism  very  effectively, 


While  the  works  of  Atroya  an;  ru, ;  .*  *  . 
themes  are  basically  drawn  from  ■  .■  - 
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Hniitrv  iin,i  t  , '  ,-r  ■  <’’ ■'  t,.- 

Rao  jointly  « iu!b ■>•?*!< i  Mh  Hhiunt  and  Mtmtfnciuqu,  dealing  with  tho  oppression  of  the  poor 
labourers  and  faun  i.tomn.  whn.h  worn  r.unr.nv'.fuiiy  staged  by  Praja  Natya  Mandali,  Pinisotty 
Srirama  Mudhy’r.  fu/m  Pa.Iui  u  and  Anna  Cttilvlu,  Na/ar’s  Asimi  and  Boyi  Bhimanna's  P&feru 
were  received  ombama-.tH  ally  rndh  by  nr  two  and  rural  audi-onccs. 

Several  nntowsmhy  j«l,iyw»  ghb,  contributed  their  creative  might  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  realists  donna  t-mrapati  Ci.tngadh.jra  Mao,  a  prolific  playwright  excelling  in  writing 
oaraly-finr  "".tai  in  v'a\  .*.?<'?<*  Y.ifhtu  /Va/ti  Intha  ttiija  depicting  the  villainy  of  powonmongere 
arid  the:'  mt'mnto  5  H,  ‘.hurt  plays  reflect  Wodohousian  humour  at  its  native  best. 

D.V  ?•«.*'. r.a  P- si. ;  %  N:if,i*nni,  an  adaptation  of  P.G,  Wodohouso's  The  Play  is  the  Thing 
and  PrakhyM  ?/!••  .sty's  d.'tnt.t.vn  plays  Kiln  ti&trl  {an  adaptation  of  Howard  Irwing's  Tho 

Hack  hhtmh  nrd  rc-w:  mo  adaptation  of  f  redone  Knot's  0/a/  W  lot  Murder)  have  received 
wide  popsjlai.ty  and  s*  .^tod  mvaids  in  competitions,  Rhamidipati  Radbakrichnn,  a  prolific 
writer  of  plays  and  <•■»<  a>.f  pMyp  was  also  a  recipient  of  Parish;-*?  awards.  His  Kirtteenulu  and 
limit  i  and  ha,  Marr,ui*;Vh.  ihmut  Vt»linl,itn  anti  tltwjnntrllu  (one  act  plays)  have  all  boon 
successful  oti  it  s»*  *dagn 

Rat, hah  sms*  v-swanad’a  b ashy's  N'jutn  portrayed  realistically  the  exploitation  of  tho  poorer 
sections  of  tm*  t*dy  i«y  too  nch  Bni!,:mikf»ntia  Ramdas's  Purmtjmima  arid  Avnnarata  Suryu 
Rao'r.  VtmjAtAin  >  PaMip.uaaTd  tf;»*  cusuo  of  the  fallen  woman,  Anisotty  Subba  Raw's  Mu  Vurti 
and  sy<!'.bm„msl  human  nspiiationv  Jtomanehi  Yagnunna  Sar.try’s  Pvrktu  Mnnuttulu 

and  0  Nuhhi  PwhiP  mpicmd  situational  f tumour  in  native  setting,  Ouchtbabu's  Atmu 

Vmmtm  amstouiiy  pmsumted  the  psychological  behaviour  of  suppressed  emotions,  Gollapudi 
Maruthi  Rao  has  adapted  western  plays  to  native  audiences.  His  Kullu  Is  a  symbolic  play  on 
blindness  ami  vimom  N  N  Nandi's  Mini  MtihimjikMtt)  combined  the  'sutradhara*  technique  of 
the  Sanskrit  theatre  and  the  Hiet.hlian  style  of  presentation  and  I®  considered. a  trend-setter 
for  symbolic  realism 

Vender  nun  Vem«mdmnnt!t  came  into  limelight  in  tho  70‘s  with  two  short  plays  ;  Pukka, 
•n  oxprossnnistm  play  on  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  and  tho  meek,  and  Rwtmvirm,  a  play 
that  deftly  used  if  hi  /akshagana  stylo  of  presentation. 

His  other  full  length  plays  like  Rufjhupati  Mgtmm  Mji  Rim  and  his  adaptation  of  Peter 
Shafer's  mck  Connnty  ah  Omnn  if/  KntimAtmm  TmgMi  received  several  prizes  In  competitions, 

The  'dialect  play'  has  gn-und  considerable  popularity.  Puiugundla  Ramakrishnayya's  Tulin. 
written  In  the  40’»,  was  the  first  well-known  dialect  play  in  Telugu.  After  nearly  two  decades, 
In  1962,  Volun  Bivammti  Binary's  shomtory  Suttiof  was  dramatized  In  Tolangana  dialect. 
In  the  60"s  Raehnkomia  Viswanatha  Sastry  wrote  Tlraskr.ti  In  Visakhapatnam  dialect.  This 
Inspired  Ganossh  Patm  to  write  such  successful  plays  and  playlets  as  Mura  Sandtya,  Tamng&fu, 
Pimti  and  Kotfuku  Putm  m  mm  dialect,  C.S.  Rao*s  Orummac(i  Bmtukulu  was  rewritten  In 
both  Raymaseema  and  Teiangona  dialects  by  Porankl  Dakshlnamurtl.  K.l.  Narasimha  Rao, 
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{ Badal  S«rr;.ir’f.  Juhr,  was  an  lr>,uuUu>»ni‘,  success  Akoila  Sntyanarayarm  Murthy’r,  Poddn 
MaSikqa  am!  Imi-kml*  Btiaemi’s  do  th.tfutmtm  am  the  other  notable  plays  of  thin  gonro. 
if  iato,  tho  Andhra  Hr  »if*  Nafya  Mandai;  involved  itself  in  this  medium. 

Out  of  th*s  five  thousand  and  *>dd  plays  that  felngu  literature  can  boast  of,  there  aro  no? 
3ry  many  which  >  an  stand  inn  test  of  bon,  Signify  merit  and  ptagoability.  This  is  more  so 
ter  tho  advent  <>?  the  P’!i****  pkiy  Many  of  them  am  extremely  stage  worthy,  but  very  fow 
an  bo  classified  under  good  i-hM'ai"  V*vl  ni»;  several  writers  who  wrote?  poetry  and  novel  also 
jccoedrid  m  writing  dramas,  brings  MeMtwm  particularly  aboundod  in  playwrights  who  worn 
rolife  m  than  m  April  ham  tt-uja  ban,  MutUli  Achyutararnn  Sastry,  Kasinadhuni 

ooramall.iyya  an  I  olh*m,  v.e <•>»  m.m  ihnty  plays  each.  many  of  thorn  eopius  of  alruady 
opular  plays  It  -s  also  m;.«  that  m«r,e  and  many  other  playwrights  bowed  down  to  tho 
udionco'f.  taste  a:  writing  m<v?  p!  <.y,  "Pndya  Matakams"  in  the  and  melodramas  in  AO's 
nd  6D‘s  am  m  ample*.  n?  m;<  h  a  !end.>n.?y 

As  it  happens  a!  the  w  a  d  on-.  wnttlg  plays  elevated  the  actors  into  prominence, 
CIlamKonda  bubba  H  >■<,  lit-,.?,*.  .mat  .b.cgeswara  Mao  ,»»«!  Misapati  Narasimha  Murty  in  this 
ill  of  Krishna  m  fvje  <i<t,  '<-P,  Pqa  Vs  n *.  <d  J  impair  Havulu,  arrd  MadhavapttfJdl  Vonkataramaiuh 
nd  Dhnlipaia  fieeth.eama  ba-dry  a-.  imgognanu  rn  the  same  play,  Han  Prasada  Mao  and  fJ.V. 
ubba  Mao  in  ?n»i  m!e  of  Hans  b-mdM,  Mughaju  as  bwajt  tn  Honmiitu,  Sthunnm  Namimha 
ao  as  Ghitrangi  »»  ‘>»Vu'»»./u  fon  and  h.ityabhama  in  tUihWftm  tuluhhiimm,  Oovtndarajula 
onkata  iJnbb.t  Man  ..n-ati«  m  A Varlam  and  Yuqawjhct  in  PmUtpu/mli  yum  and  .1  V 
omayttjulu  as  Mamappa  tsiiifek*  and  i  v  Marnana  Murty  as  (imsam  in  Kuny^ulk.im  am  but 
few  examples  of  te-s 

However,  a  *s  mq»m!up>  t,,i  f,*,i  ?!  at.  thmajb  meritorious  experiments  am  ocnasstonally 
tatjed  and  imu  m«  mmd  em,  em.sms  tee,  kmj  not  yut  four  id  their  place  in  tho  annals  of 
tdiart  drama 

)ramatie  <  "rUtrKm 

Though  them  *as  a  «,uuvdemp:*t  t<mk  o?  dramatic  criticism,  it  mainly  focussed  on  the 
ixt  and  to  a  cerium  admit,  *m  p ,.im ms  I'ady  criticism  on  drama  and  dramatic  methods 
an  bn  fmmd  »n  mTmdm  tmos  wr.«»*n  by  piaywr^htfi  to  their  own  workti  and  reviews  of 
'lays  in  enntnmpmary  itmnsi;-.  rifstmiavmant  ftamaknshnximnchatyulu's  and  Gura/ada  Appa 
lao’s  immdudions  and  mvmws  f,y  Panutrpakam  fjfimvasacharyulu  in  Vymymii  arc?  specially 
stable  e#amp;ns  of  Itus  kind  ItrS.ao  1'«/U  sort >o  cnt.cn  brmiqht  m^AlunkiUa  Sunqtun  < 
i  ..  .  :  s ;i:!achdryutu}  into  TblUfJU 

rabes .  v  .  .  • .  •  .  .  ..  i  i  written  in  English  was  a 

iQtabif!  r.ontr‘,t'',4>;  o 

p...  r  •  ,  •  •  •  •  .•  ■  »!«■»»  must  be  made  of  TaUapragmJa  Suryanarayana 

And/ira  Pavjua!  f.  ,  ,^'uiummrm  Mao  (Sittmw&W*  Nituka  Pmtimmmmu) 
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. o~*.  H*#*.  •  • .  :  which 

spearheaded  in-dcpm  .  .  1 

The  most  impotIWI  "I  '  '  *•’  .  *•  •.« 

*2®  ,01  a  model  le  i, ■  -  .  .  .  '  '  ’■  •:  • •  m 

B.T.  n»ahlTT-‘“T-"- -  '  '  "  •  •  "  ' 

performance. 
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Bwnmy'a  ■■'  ■  '  • 

authoritatively  the  art  o*  ^  !<w44'  .  * ^  ^  _  .  . . t  M  ^ 

volumirv «v  '•• 

P.S.R.  Art  '  •  1 

an  exhaustive  * 

Bharat.Vs  W.«?h  ■*'  ’’  -  A- 

Jarfnna!.:: -  :  ’•* 

Appn  Im1  •'■•!'"  '  '• 

Several  nebolir*  wodt§d  on  *»ar=>»  ■'■'■  . ’ 

corupfchi -t  r ,  a 

Sattry'i  work  on  PvwQifltt  i*«nn  waraitfwNi  *&**.  »•<«%«  ..<.*«(•.  «.  ..  . 

VairiltifijjWn  ParMu.  S.  QflflOAPP**  0,0  .■■.,*►0  m-*r  <* 

NftkJu's  on  C^lWMWPWri  *  1  '^m. >.....  pw®w 

sevutat  th>.tr •a:.sp:.’.  •  '.  . 

Haghava.  Ps*:  .r.i  ■•  .■  .  •’ 

^  .  . „  *.„»*,*»  frnAfdH  jtMWtljf 

Mal!a.'.i.  dV..%  i’,. ' 

*r.f  »  •  •  t <•  *  1 1  ...  «J,  «»,•»#*  mAHM  K^M  UNht  hi 

to  dram;'!.  1  '!.(*.(*  f  ••  .  :  '  ■  ■  ... 

H  m-4*  » 

editorship  of  Nculamraia  -c-a  .•■'.v  ■  -■  ■  '  ■'  "  •  ’  ■" 

name  unfi'.-i  the 

life,  whereas  the  third  u  a  .Pa.-*  •  '  ■<*'  '"  ’ '  ” 

mmm  ifl 

Akaderui  .tad  .\.t\ 

M.  Nacjaffh-aat 1  ’ .  ■ 
and  Tclurju  Ttia.i'fi: 


Sripada  Kameswara  fV4U  #*4*-  *  'ft  *  1  1  f  wfe  *  !  *  '  ^  ' 

both  from  Bonsai  (Osetjeridfe-^..  ‘>v,r  a-  1  *•■  .*  ^  •  •  -  .•*■  ,•  1  -  %’  •.  ;■>  "  r 

and  the  hoauiet-.ti.t.  : :  ;<t  v  •  .  .  «  ■  ' 

Kala  Parishat  mm  tfwurji*!!  s  »•  •  •«•  :  a  v  ' 

given  by  Grtvatdra.ra, :  -  '  •  •  ^  . 
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Another  major  critic  if;  Paruimarti  Yaqjna  Marayana  Sastry,  whose  Andhra  Nata  PrakSsika 
has  boon  the  mor.t  dir.pnriMonain  work  on  Tolugu  theatre  to  appear  before  independence.  This 
book  contains  both  conceptual  and  practical  criticism  on  drama.  The  first  six  chapters  deal 
with  soveral  important  turrets  of  dramatic  presentation  including  acting,  mako-up  and  costume 
and  music.  The  remaining  four  deal  with  T oluqu  theatre:  on  actors,  and  their  important  roles, 
playwrights,  and  dramatic  troupes,  both  professional  and  amateur. 

While  Rallapaili  Ananta  Krishna  Sarma’s  NatakdpanySsamulu  is  a  critique  on  the  plays  of 
Dharmavaram  and  hoiuehalum.  Vedam  Vonkataraya  Sastry’s  BharrMbharata  Rupaka  Maryidalu 
deals  with  some  of  the  problems  of  Indian  theatre,  Among  the  other  scholars  who  made 
memorable  contributions,  mention  must  be  made  of  Sisbtla  Ramakrisbna  Sastry  (Ni^aka 
Vimar&a)  Divakailn  Vimkatavndham  (Anrihm  Ntltfikn  Pitamahudu),  Bhupati  Laxminarayana  Rao’s 
essays  on  ancient  Sancknt  dramatist.  and  Viswanatha  Satyanaryana’s  perceptive  book  on 
Abhigjmsrm  SiikunUthim  for  their  erudite  scholarship. 

In  I9b0‘.\  Sieoniva'.t.i  Chakravarti  (toil  m)  biought  out  several  volumes  on  drama  *•  some 
from  Russian  critic*,  and  some  original  works.  His  translation  of  Stanislavsky’s  An  Actor 
Prepares  an  Ahhinttyurn  and  lloleslavr.ky’r,  Six  t  mssons  on  Acting  on  Natana  are  commendable 
attempts. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

Earliest  children's  literature  could  be  found  in  the  rich  oral  tradition  of  the  land.  Songs, 
folk  tales,  proverbs  and  riddles  served  their  purpose  m  entertaining  the  children  and  imparting 
instruction  to  thorn  at  the  same  time.  The  children’s  sense  of  wonder  was  enthused  by  tales 
of  adventure  and  fantasy  stories  and  their  sense  of  rhythm  was  sharpened  by  songs.  Their 
inquisitiveness  was  kindled  by  riddles  and  proverbs.  Telugu  oral  literature  abounds  in  such 
tales,  song*;  and  other  forms  which  enchant  children  even  today. 

There  are  two  types  of  children's  songs  :  those  that  were  composed  and  sung  for  children 
by  elders,  and  those  that  were  orally  composed  and  sung  by  children  for  themselves.  To 
the  former  variety  belong  tnu  p&Uitu  (caressing  songs)  and  jdla  pit&lo  (lullabies).  tali  potato 
are  sung  during  feeding  and  massaging  babies'  limbs  and  to  appease  the  children.  They  are 
like  ’graded  exercises’,  making  the  children  aware  of  the  sound  first,  then  rhythm  and  finally, 
gesturo. 

Such  appeasing  songs  cover  all  the  activities  of  the  child  from  its  rising  up  from  bed 
until  its  sleep.  There  are  songs  sung  while  giving  a  bath  to  the  child,  while  giving  food  to  it, 
while  It  plays  and  while  it  cries.  Similarly,  lullabies  are  also  aplenty.  Though  oral  literature 

often  Indicates  that  it  has  no  author,  many  saint-poets  had  written  lullabies  for  their  deities 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  being  sung  for  children.  J6  Achyutdnanda,  J6  J&  Mukund&  written  by 

Annamacharya  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  type. 
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Among  the  songs  sung  by  child! on,  some  am  improved  l*v  (hildmn  them*, elver.,  whilo 
others  were  originally  written  by  elder:, ,  but  modified  ami  adapted  by  the  formei  Mast  of 
the  sports  songs  of  the  children  belong  to  the,  category  t'vmun  e,'kk.i.  nmUijiuiu  (iirncom, 
Buja  Buja  R6kula,  Gobbillu,  K6ti  komnuun  /,  lUjuduuMu  -im  *.<-m**  »-f  the  children'!,  games 
accompalncd  by  songs.'  All  festive  occasion*,  have  cong-,  to  h**  :<p"<>n!iy  wing  by  children, 
This  Is  true  especially  in  the  case  of  girls’  fuWiwth  hbi:  MM.  g,MM  ,mil  batik. 

These  songs  wore  collected  by  many  scholar:,  including  VHai  I’mM-, ike  i  f.nsfry.  Ciidugu 
Sitapati,  Tekumalla  Achyuta  Rao,  Tekumalla  Kamo*, -/.am  Hun.  ftedunun  i »  mgadharmn,  ft  Rama 
RajU,  Srtpada  Gopalakrishna  Murty  and  Inmali  Itenuppu  'w’wMy.  hmh,  i-mmah,  including 

Jana  Vinddini,  Andhra  Gmndhiikiyn  Sntv,t\w,itmi,  hi  sin)  p.ihiU  rcmm  .md  r,itufn*mi  also 

published  children’s  songs. 

The  earliest  attempt,  in  modem  time-,.  to  publish  Mm*".  fw  m*  ■  c/i,  ,n  nadm.  including 
children,  was  made  by  Ravipati  Ciurumudi  Ra-.try.  wh>>  wrd-  VrV  'ntgut  -.!■  u;*-.  ViktitmArka 
stories  (1819)  and  Pancatmnm  stories  (1884)  in  <  hnsfe  id-  -m  ;t  -  h-  v  Rudum  1  teeter, tma 
Sastry's  Pedda  BAta  Slksa  (184b)  was  a  book  of  knuv.tedge  /ate-  >•  «■*  mw..-/  a  »  midren  and 
had  for  several  generations  served  at;  a  useful  ted  book  Annin,  a  i**d  !.•  -<K  am,  Vm  ,ikum, 
written  by  Addanki  Subba  Rao,  appeared  in  m?d 

Kandukuri  Voorosatingam,  who  ushered  m  a  him  agu  m  bw.gw  M  rutum,  >w,ui  several 
books  of  general  interest  both  for  children  and  women,  the  nev.iy  i-Moie  J„.ns  *■>!  the  comely. 
His  NIG  Dt pika  (1872)  a  iatakam  of  hundmd  st.in/us,  t  nor  .Me  m  !«>ne  and  content.  was 
the  first  book  in  this  direction.  Veoroualmgani  translated  Aesop’*.  RPMs  us  Nih  hintiAtmmjmi 
(1873)  and  also  wrote  text-books  for  ehildmn  Hr,  ted  bookc  »  outlined  both  lour, tins  on 
science  and  stories  from  folklore,  thus  synthesi/mg  the  oral  trodiMn  ,viti»  the  new  knowledge 
from  the  west.  Though  not  intended  exclusively  for  children,  ( niMvarte  Appa  Nun's  song  on 
“Desabhakti”  helped  to  inculcate  among  them  a  strong  seme  of  patriotism  Similarly,  hi 
“Puttadibomma  Pumamrna",  dramatized  ,mi  performed  wnwmetabte  times  by  ohiidmn,  brings 
out  the  tragic  story  of  early  marriages  in  a  moving  Mam  of  p,iih<,s  Vnviiiknlnnu  Subba 
Rao  (1863-1936)  published  a  series  Of  tales  in  hi*.  Aiyn  hnthA  N,v».  drawn  from  epic?,  and 
puranas.  He  also  published  two  moral  texts  separately  for  buy,  and  g,ii%.  Mum.l/u  Hmcarya 
and  KumArJ  HHacarya ,  adapting  William  Cobbet's  Advirn  to  Yuutuj  Mtm 

Nalam  Krishna  Rao  is  another  writer  who  imbibed  in  children  the  need  fur  loving  one's 
mother  land  and  mother-tongue  through  easy  flowing  metrical  May  puems  VAUi  tamgaiu. 
Migada  Tarakahi,  Venna  Budagalu  and  G6ru  Mmidaht  are  some  of  the  wins  of  fits  bunks  written 
for  children.  At  the  same  time  Jana  VinOdmi  started  publishing  song*,  and  tains  from  folklore 
for  children  (1884). 

Satakams,  which  contained  aphorisms  succinctly  nxpmwmd  *n  a  hundred  metrical 
stanzas,  became  popular  as  day-to-day  reading  material  HumAm  Snutkam.  KumAd  Samkam, 
SumaG  Satakam  and  other  such  poetic  texts  were  prescribed  m  text  books  Some  of  them 
contain  ideas  aimed  at  adults  also.  On  the  other  hand,  VAimtm  ihmkmn  remained  a  popular 
book  both  with  children  and  adults  as  it  contain;,  universal.,-  ?,  .* 
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To  worm  away  r.hildmn't.  literature  from  tho  smug  of  mere  moral  instruction  of  “do’s  and 
dont's",  several  Mnlwarte  trod  a  now  path.  They  mado  pioneering  efforts  in  providing  children 
healthy  recreational  reading  with  an  emphasis  on  imparting  knowledge,  thereby  stimulating 
their  Interest  Jhn  first  to  bo  mentioned  are  Venkata  Parvatoeswara  Kavulu  (Venkata  Rao, 
188M97P  nod  Parvntem.am,  l  {)»;,'  195b)  who  published  five  volumes  of  poems  entitled  B&la 
Qltav&ti  (19 IP)  these  poems,  in  simple  and  lucid  style,  explained  the  mysteries  of  Nature 
and  wore  arranged  in  a  graded  manner  to  suit  tho  mental  level  of  children  of  all  age  groups. 
They  also  published  simplified,  illustrated  versions  of  the  MmByana,  the  Mah&bhirata  and  the 
Bhagavmlgi  fa. 

Giduqu  tampan  ( WH*>  vm)  wrote  songs  for  children  as  early  as  in  1907.  His  “Railu  Bandi" 
and  "Chtlakamina  f  'lmdii”  laid  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  tho  medium  of  the  song  to 
inculcate  interns?  in  the  children  Hr.  songs  and  tales,  brought  out  as  Bmnandam,  received 
the  loSurjti  Bhm.hu  Harmfhi  pn/o  in  WB. 

Vetun  Hrubhuteira  Bustry,  bustdcis  publishing  songs,  stories  and  moral  tales  in  journals 
like  mtu  and  AmmlawV",  wrote  a  liny  volume,  mia  Bhisa  (1930),  in  which  he  attempted, 
for  tho  first  limn  m  tnlugu.  to  define  and  illustrate  tho  nature  of  children’s  literature  needed 
for  the  over  all  growth  of  the  child's  personality. 

I,  war,  Chinu  untiring  efforts  that  brought  children's  literature  both 

credence  and  rmpm.tability.  His  /  ukkapkiumlu,  a  collection  of  songs  for  children  published  In 
1944,  received  a  Statu  Government  award.  In  1931  ho  published  SOri-Slti-Venkl  In  which  e 
made  these  three  children  mnmombte  characters  describing  their  escapades  in  a  pleasingly 
simple  style  His  Uht  Bumian  is  the  first  novel  written  exclusively  for  children  describing 
tho  expenenuis  of  a  M.rl  •“  a  m  *“«'«  Dnd.  probably  inspired  by  Alice  In  the  Wonder  Land 
Similarly,  his  Uhl  Vfunkutwiu,  following  Voorosalingam’s  efforts  in  preparing  Roadors 
children,  contained  matebaln  drawn  from  folklore  and  ancient  texts  and  also  from  his  own 

innovative,  creative  mind 


Voluti  Bryamirui  Sandy  (UWSH967)  published  a  series  of  stories  can ad  !««<«  Kathafe 
Both  Oovuitip.iSli  Krishna  fintvtry  anti  Aditvi  Bapiro|u  publishod  songs  (or  chide 
like  Anaa&ya  and  BhdrnV 

Journals  and  newspapers  played  a  key 'rote  in  publishing  stories,  sodfls 
materials  to,  children  Jmm  VMUmi  (1  m  was  tho  first  to  provide  a  P'^0,m  '°r 
of  literature,  Vivdhu  Vuti  (1908).  Nawula  T6ta  (1925),  Qfhalaxmi  (1928)  an  (  > 

startod  special  sections  tor  children  in  thoir  journals.  In  '*®  T?  pu  " L  Bafe  (1g45)  under 
maga/ino  Mm  Kfiwl  edited  by  MMk  *■ Wa  “u^6n  0  era  JQr  ohildron.s 

HZ  a  uZP"u'nai  rIch  ££  lolars  as  1  as  new  writers  and 

cartoonists  published  hoarthy  entertaining  and  educative  materials  for  children.  Candam&ma, 
cartoonists  published  noanny,  e  ”  ,  ig46  uncj@r  the  editorship  of  Chakrapani, 

a  well-produced  and  highly  readable  purnal  came  in  i  we  p  . 

which  was  later  published  in  several  other  languages  a  so.  e  j 
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notable  service  in  this  area  are  BAIamitra  f  19491.  P.iptwi  iMnynbdln  (lObS),  Bits 

Prabha  (1952),  Bommarillu  (1954)  and  miintmUm  (HW4  Iho  apoual  cuiumns  providod  lor 
publishing  children's  literature  in  newspapers  M»  Mm, r, A, I«»i  amt  recently  In 
Andhra  Jyiti,  EenSdu  and  Udayam  havo  wirinnotl  ttin  k«  winch  included, 

besides  creative  writing,  essays  on  popular  seme  and  sm.ul  M.iomm  It  n.  ,n  the  columns  ot 
Andhra  Vara  Patrika  (weekly)  that  Muilnpud,  Vonkal.wim.irai  c.nat.n  he.  , unmoral, In  characters 
‘Budugu’  and  'Rondu-jadala  Soeta'  and  Nanrtun  H.tm,,mr,t«,u  Mao  „ul,i,M«,|  hr.  .mays  on 
science  for  children. 


Creditable  work  was  done  by  some  organizations  and  umiiiiui.*,  mtei.iing  the  children's 
horizons  Of  knowledge.  In  1037  Gumtmteialu  nurgahayanniu  da W  iiut*|.tb,»i  f im.hmukh) 
started  the  first  children's  organization.  "UWo  tartes  nt  B>  ma,tn"  at  followed  by 

"Andhra  Balananda  Sanqhom"  (UMO)  unite  fh«  teidumhrp  of  Nyuvupti  Raghava  Han  and 
Kameswari.  All  India  Radio.  Madras,  started  its  rteidmn’*,  prograrnrum.  m  ^  *»>«l  they  were 
directed  by  Durgabai  initially.  In  1939  the  Nyayapu*.  coupUr  !«><*  oW,  01 

programmes  and  became  popular  as  Radio  Armayya  ,md  *»••"».«.  am.  ivyo  It™  work  as 
producers  of  the  children’s  programmes,  as  writers  of  children1*,  ,r.  rfm-i  organizers 

of  Balananda  Sangham  and  their  editing  the  journal  Mht,  *<n  i-'"g  bn  mmornbnmd  by  « 
grateful  nation  as  pioneers  in  this  field.  Similar  work  wan  &,nw  by  I  did.*  r.mmcwatJi  Hm  at 
All  India  Radio,  Vijayawada  and  through  his  "Ruia  Bharat)  ,  no  m-v  >*, *atn  *h  which,  fur  long, 
has  catered  to  the  needs  of  children’s  creative  impetus  Hi*.  piay?,,  skits  and 


songs  have  justly  been  famous. 


The  contribution  mad©  by  B.V,  Norasimha  Ran,  K  Rabha  and  Iteanki  Veok.itiuamar.fiandra 
Murty  through  their  lectures  and  writings  enriched  children1?*  Mwatmc?  Similarly,  mnorirchers 
such  as  Velaga  Venkatappaiah  and  Dovaki  havo  earned  msnan.h  dugmm.  fur  their  work  on 
children’s  literature,  which  Included  both  collection  of  sorter*  and  tain*,  nod  arwiyMog  thorn, 


Several  credit-worthy  attempts  were  made  to  hong  science  Jo  children  through  temple  and 
idiomatic  writings.  The  first  notable  attempt  was  that  of  Magunti  Bagintmdu  who  published 
a  one-volume  encyclopaedia  for  children.  Tttlugu  fnitt  tPMdj  kaa  Ran  ihownuttMu,  1965), 
Nataraja  Ramakrishna  (Narlana  Bdia,  19W),  Utpala  fiatyanarnyaoaettarya  p  huhjnvtmmnam, 
1959),  Vissa  Appa  Rao  {AkMam,  i960),  A.V.S,  Rama  Rao  iRmamntw  hnttm.  Unit  and  Vm 
Rahasyam,  1963),  Velaga  Vonkatappayya  (Vig]f>Qtw  tdkam,  i%r»).  A  immummm 
Mogga/u,  1968),  K.  Ramaiaxmi  (Ywar$}u>  1%6)  arid  Kodun  i  rmiavatr  {humhmnt  Whim*  1969) 
have  received  either  state  or  central  Government  awards  for  then  t»«uks  written  onciusfveiy  to1 


children. 


Vasanta  Rao  Venkata  Rao,  Nandun  H.mt. i:n- d-.:r. »  *.!. :•  ::  *.*.  -intn  Hao. 

Vemaraju  Bhanumurti  and  several  others  have  written  «n  cm  made  easy  for 

children’s  comprehension.  Ravuri  Bharadwaja's  books  on  tcMmtite  km-wtedgn  have  become 
popular  readers. 


Hfetfiiy  ami  OiIiuh*  of  the  Amfhms 
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The  Andhra  Pradesh  Balata  Akadomi  (1976)  does  a  wide  variety  of  activities  including 
publication  of  books,  organizing  festivals  and  competitions  and  conducting  workshops  for 
children. 

SERVICES  TO  TELUGU  LITERATURE 

Zamindarl.H 

Until  the  advent  of  the  British  rule  in  India  and  the  consequential  creation  of  Zamindaris, 
Telugu  literature  received  continuous  and  unstinting  patronage  by  successive  dynasties  that 
ruled  Andhra  from  time  to  time.  Parts  of  Northern  Circars,  taken  on  lease  by  the  East 
India  Company,  were  given  to  certain  rich  landlords  for  sub-lease.  From  1769  onwards,  this 
sub-loaso  was  given  to  tiro  highest  bidder.  But  In  1802  permanent  lease  arrangements  came 
into  force  arid  that  initiated  the  formation  of  several  hereditary  Zamindaris  In  the  Northern 
Circars.  this  is  known  as  the  Permanent  Revenue  Settlement. 

But  the  system  m  Rayalaseoma  was  different.  It  depended  mainly  on  the  ‘amara  nayankara* 
system,  by  which  or, bites  called  P&laymm,  wore  formed  much  earlier  to  help  the  kings  and 
later  the  Golconda  and  Arcot  Nawabs  in  times  of  war.  But,  as  these  Pi(ayams  were  strong  and 
there  wore  continuous  conflicts  among  the  Pii(eg&rs  for  supremacy  -  the  Company  cancelled 
the  system  and  introduced  annual  revenue  collection  arrangements  by  the  P&leg&rs  and  weie 
brought  under  the  Zamindah  system, 

In  Tolangann  area,  Zamindaris  wore  formed  oven  during  the  times  of  Babmani  sultans  and 
later  in  the  times  of  Golconda,  Rijapur  and  Moghul  kingdoms.  They,  more  or  less,  retained 
the  same  status  until  they  were  brought  under  union  rule  after  police  action. 

Following  the  tradition  of  the  great  king  poets  and  patrons  who  ruled  the  Telugu  land  (the 
list  is  quite  k mg  which  includes  Nannichoda,  Prataparudra,  Buddha  Reddy,  Sarvajna  Singa 
Bhupala,  Knshnadova  Raya  and  Raghunatha  Nayaka),  several  Zamindars  patronised  poets 
and  poetry  and  some  of  them  authored  works  of  merit,  Surabhi  Madhavarayalu  (Jataprolu), 
Pusnpatr  Tammabhupaludu  (Vt/ianagaram),  Mushtipalll  Somabhupaludu  (Gadwal),  Venkatadri 
Appa  Rao  (Nu/vid),  Koccharlakota  Venkataramachandra  Krishna  Rao  (Polavaram),  Parthasarathi 
Nayanimgaru  (Parmqallu),  Vikramadeo  Vorma  (Joyporo)  and  Mantripragada  Bhujanga  Rao 
(Lakkavaram)  were  some  of  the  Zamindars  who  contributed  to  the  richness  of  Telugu  literature 
through  their  works.  Several  others  started  printing  presses  and  published  ancient  manuscripts 
or  founded  journals  of  great  repute.  Almost  all  of  them  served  the  cause  of  Telugu  poetry 
by  patronizing  a^thvadhhmim  and  mtivadhimms,  In  their  samsth&nams  (zamindaris),  every 
literary  genre  found  ready  patronage  *  Ptabartdhas,  Historical  epics,  Ksh&tra  M&hitmyams, 
Purin&s,  Smttkm,  Yak&tmg&m$,  plays  and  translations  of  classics.  Besides,  they  also  patronised 
scholars  whose  contributions  to  the  areas  of  logic,  aesthetics,  philosophy,  astrology  and  music 
were  of  groat  order. 
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The  major  samsthSnams,  umw  *  ^  m  k  <■  1  '■  «”■  m 

and  a  half,  sp-ad  *•  1  i'  *"'•  ’^i1  >’  'll* '5,  Nu/Vtd, 

the  Telangana  area.  Amar.v "  •  •  ■  •’-  . . '"•>&**. 

plthapuram,  Peddapuram,  Puiav.B.^  ,  •  »  •  in  i  t  •-  .ir}^ 

Karveti-nagaram,  Kalahastn  Pan«wt»..i ' |  », -v  w.-  *  *'>  **<«  m%m\ 

Gadwat,  Jataprolu.  Wanap**  »*  . . 

Tftianaana  woro  wore  tftfnou*'* 

Telangana  .  • .  ■■  ■  '  '  '■  l  . . .  '-V  **» 

Some  ot  the  major  tw*».  • .  _  .  ^  ,,  .  .  •• ,  .  ,■  ■  ,  ■■  ■  •••v  -sm  M 

Zamlndara  would  throw  W1'  0M  ^  _ . .  •  '■  •■  .-  ■- . .  >M»t« 

early  twentloth  eonturtos.  «»»»'  ~  •••  1  >  "««*>>!) 

0f  &t§§8  KdVyflS  *  fWfMtVC  i  1  *  '  r  %  r '  -  i  ^  '  '  1  *  *‘*M!  M 

a  greater  stross  on  scholarship  th.in  , .  •  ; . .  _  , 

special  kinds  oi  poetic  eon******  !  m  "  . 

which  gave  importance  lo ..,,.«pnw 

Vonkata  Kavulu,  fiam.ikn.,hiui  .  .<•  * 

r  jsrr , . . . 

As  a  result  ot  the  growing  amphavt.  '<  -  i 

works  recoivod  pertcuktt  patronage  *  >"  '  '' 

Prahandhee  •  Out  ot  : 

prebendhae  .  i  « ■  -  s  .  *>•>■•, »»<*  >■>  .w** 

zamlndars.  monton  may  *  j'r  ,,  .  v.  M.z .  *-«*« 

MadhavaMy.Hu  ,.u:  n  MuW 

v/Msamw  bv  Kanadnmu  lsMn.it  4  v .•■:**  ■;«  •-  »  .  ,, 

Papayaradhyulu  (Arnaraw.li).  («H«  . . .  "  "k  ” r'"'*  :  ^ 

Caritomu  by  Matukumalli  Noermha  k.r.,  .  .  -  .  ^  M 

Subbaiah  (I'aivau..!,.,:  ..r-  >•■■■-■■  .v  . 

was  the  author  ot  MrUsootPtrl  «*««»->*  I  <•*  «*"■*'*  •  ■  ''  • 

honoured  with  the  title 

Ksetra-Mohatmyams  :  (Mac«r  v,-  • .... t  i  ■  ’■ . ' ’.f. . 

those  osialos  e  «u.'rea  •••  ..  ■  .  ■ 

works  arc  Dhurjati  Img.tMj..  k.u  *.  r  v  r  r'  .  .  '-'r'  a 

P  •  ..  '  :  ■ 

Uyayarou  . . . :  '  '  :  '  '  • 

Carltraka-Kavyas  (Historical  Poems) :  •  ■  '  •  ’  •  '  :  .  .  '  .  . 

estates.  A  special  vancty  .,!  i«.mcs  .«  f-  '■  r  '  '''  " 

which,  exaggerations  apart,  throw  light  on  «...  «■  ' 
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To  the  qenumi  cntngnry  of  historical  pooms  belong  Rangar&ya  Kadanaranga  Caritramu 
by  Qiltakavi  Narayana  Kavi  (N.iMMiaopot)  and  R&dh&krqna  Samv&damu  by  Mandapaka 
Parvatoeswam  Gantry  (Vonkntnqiri)  in  the  other  category  of  dynastic  histories,  Devulapalli 
Tammann.i  fimiby’r.  Mvu  Vutnsu  Mi/httvait  both  in  Tolugu  and  Sanskrit  (Pithapuram),  Amaravati 
Rama  Kavi's  VAm twitiiynmu  (Amaravati)  and  Mandalemula  Seetarama  Sastry's  Bobbiliv&ri 
VamS&vaH  (BuUW'i  am  important  work!,. 

Puranas  :  Several  Vufftn.r.  mm  tram, Mod  by  poets  and  pundits  attached  to  the  zamindaris. 
prominent  mtnaiq  thorn  am  Knnadamu  Poddana  Somayaji’s  translation  of  Matsya  Pur&nam 
(Gadwn'j).  Mudumboi  ApjMy.i  f  iiknhitulu’f,  Vishnu  Pur&n am  {Venkatagiri),  Pisupati  Chidambara 
Sastry’s  Pwfnm  Pur-in  drn  (vvmk  atnqin)  and  Mulugu  Papayaradhya’s  D&v!  Bh&gavatam, 

Satakams  :  Hunmnmu  r.ntnkrtmn  mm  written  during  this  period.  Every  poet  worth  the 
name  nenmmi  u»  have  attempted  at  least  one  Satakam.  Kasula  Purushothama  Kavi, 
Goguiap.Hi  ►  urtn.inatha  Knvs.  Mandapaka  Parvateeswara  Kavi,  Kuchimanchi  Timmakavi,  Madine 
Subbayyaimtu,  Mntynrijaya  Niv.anka  Bahadur  and  Enugu  Laxmana  Kavi  are  the  best-known 
witon.  of  nafakjrrn  undo?  the  patrwnarje  of  the  /amindars, 

sim  Kavyn*  :  Ponmn  which  render  two  or  more  meanings  at  the  same  time  {each  poem  can 
be  related,  lut  wwri.pl**.  wihw  to  the  MMbMrtM  or  R&m&yana)  were  written  aplenty  during 
this  period  important  among  thorn  am  Krt? m^Arjum  Caritramu  by  Mantrlpragada  Suryaprakasa 
Kavi  (Maduguiah  AwiMmai*  Pnwmywnu  by  Tirumala  Bukkapatnam  Venkatacbaryulu  (Nuzv.d), 
ySdava  BtHtftoti  yitmu  by  Cbiinnakm.hftfi  Kavi  (Vanaparti)  and  Sdrangadharfyamu  by  o  uri 
Kssipati  «iaU wad  in«M  V>}nyamu  by  Wndiproki  Laxmanakavi  (Pithapuram)  belongs  to  a 
specrai  cnmqmy  m  the  mum*  that  it  is  a  story  of  Havana  (of  Ramayana)  and  a  local  land-lord, 
Oammana,  who  forcibly  Appropriated  A  piece  of  the  poet’s  land.  That  explains  why  the  poem 
is  also  known  a?,  fiftmna  Unmmiyatm, 

In  cam.  tu,n/h.,  .mil  Kitvlra.  mo  attempts  made  by  Kanadamu  P8jld®na 

Matfabhusht  VenM.anhmyuU,  Ctta.: , n.aasa  Kav.  and  Slatu  Krtahna  Mu*  Sastry  are 

laudable 

«.*.  •  »'»<•"  »••• I  -  ■  -r  «•  «""*'»•  •8ve,a'  "  *^££2  e«e!fded 

thev  helped  the  publication  of  many  important  original  plays.  That  zam  ^ 

.  .  .  ,  tn  iniicvwino  Dlavwriqhts  shows  what  a  prominent  role 

their  patronage  and  financial  help  to  the  foHowing  piaywngnw  m  ^  k 

mo,  have  played  ,r,  the  development  ot  dM*  Karature  during .  the 

20th  mw  amw.m  Appa  Rao  (KanyaMram  '  VWartag, >ram  < 

u  fheiikani  Venkata  Surya  Rao  {Clm  Rangar&ya  mtammu  . 

mmaldfiahmanarn  Mand.tM),  Cbama  vummmu-  Venkatagiri),  Tirupatl  Venkata 

Bobbiii),  Batunirspu  Venkata  Rao  {Y$m  sdr&ndm  vtjaya  •  _  ,  „  ,avs. 

Kavulu  ifir.ar.fa  NMkmmlu.  Mavaram).  end  Panugantl  ^  ^ras^a  Ra0  <al1  h  s  p  J  . 

Pithanurami  Zamindars  were  prominent  playwrights  themselves.  Ravu  venkataari 

Appa  Rao  (Nu/vid)  Kotagih  Venkata  Krishna  Rao  (Gampalagudem),  Mantrlpragada  Bhujanga 

r(:::„r0r.,ra,o.  ^ « «*  “>ma  - ihe  m°re 

prolific. 
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Mention  must  also  be  made  of  innumerable  attempts  of  the  /rrmrudars  to  bunt,  ,„to  Tolugu 
boote  on  philosophy,  logic,  vedic  lore,  grammar  and  even  on  music  and  parnting.  The 
Devidi  zamindar,  Kandukuri  Prasada  Raya  Bhupaludu  authored  sever,  volumes  of  Sri  Andhra 
Viininamu,  the  first  complete  encyclopaedia  in  Teiugu.  Under  the  partionago  of  the  PHhopuram 
Maharaiah  Surya  Rao,  a  multi-volume  Teiugu  Dictionary  on  modern  liner.,  .Sriryardya  Andhra 
Nlgharttimi,  was  prepared  and  published.  Surya  Rao  is  also  well  known  for  his  benevolent 
munificence  extended  to  the  fields  of  literature,  education,  religion  anti  health  care.  Similarly, 
Anandagajapati  of  Vizianagaram  extended  generous  patronage  to  education,  literature  and  fine 
arts  He  gave  a  large  grant  to  Max  Muollor  for  the  publication  of  h.r,  fUjvMtt  w.th  commentary 
and  to  Taranatha  Tarka  Vachaspati  for  his  VAcaspatynm,  a  dictionary  Min  well  known  gifts  to 
the  nation  include  palatial  buildings  to  the  Indian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(Calcutta),  Victoria  Memorial  (Madras)  and  the  Senate  Hall  of  the  Allahabad  University, 

Vikrama  Deo  Verma  (Jeyporo)  was  another  poet  zamindar  whose  genomes  grants  to  Andhra 
University  and  several  other  educational  and  cultural  institution?*  are  gratefully  remembered, 

Foreign  Nationals 

With  the  establishment  of  commercial  contacts  at  first  and  political  ramiemontn  later,  the 
Dutch,  the  Portugese,  the  French,  the  German  ami  tire  t  ngh!.h  had  to  employ  many  of  their 
nationals  to  work  in  India.  Some  of  these  employees,  besides  then  official  work,  gut  interested 
in  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  areas  and  helped  their  ttovuiopmunt  m  nmmral  ways. 
Though  such  officers  from  England  are  large  in  number  because  the  I  ngiu.h  stayed  in  India 
much  longer  than  those  of  other  nations,  there  is  considerable  contribution  marie  by  enthusifltic 
and  devoted  employees  belonging  to  all  the  nations. 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  colonies  by  foreign  people  in  the  teiugu  land,  salient 
features  of  the  Telugus  and  thoir  language  were  mentioned,  though  m  passing,  by  several 
foreign  travellers.  St  Francis  Xavier  and  the  old  Portugese  wntnrs  muntiunfd  the  teiugu 
people.  Johan  van  Twist's  Genomil  Bmchrijtvmgtt  mn  huiwn,  pm.md  »n  Amsterdam  «»  1648, 
termed  the  Teiugu  people  as  "Gcntuo".  frudwnc  Bulling,  »n  tb/H,  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
Teiugu  language  In  his  book  Freefone/  Doliingn  Hum  /tor:,**  w  htmh'tim  l  untlvu  njpm.  John 
Fryer,  an  Englishman,  who  published  “A  new  account  of  I  ant  India  and  Parma,  in  »  letters, 
being  9  years’  Travels,  Bogun  1672.  And  f  inished  1GB!"  (lundun,  IBM)  Mated  that  "their 
language  they  call  generally  gontu...  the  poculair  name  of  their  speech  it,  fnlmga"  the  Teiugu 
language  is  also  alluded  to  In  several  books  of  travels,  especially  those  winter)  try  Anquotli 
Duperron  (1771),  Sonnerat  (1781),  Rennoll  (1793),  Pornn  UfiO?)  and  othijis 

According  to  C.P.  Brown,  a  Tolugu*Fronch  Dictionary  was  {imp;  md  in  the  wady  part  ol  the 
19th  c.  to  help  the  Frenchmen  to  understand  and  learn  teiugu  tfnci  anonymous  dictionary 
contained  mainly  Teiugu  words  in  contemporary  use  and  Drown  made  mm  of  them  in  W» 
own  Dictionary.  Another  Frenchman,  Abblo  J.A.  Dubois  wrote  a  book  on  Hindu  manners, 
customs  and  ceremonies  in  French.  Its  English  version  was  published  in  UiUi  and  was  made 
available  to  ail  the  employees  of  the  East  India  Company  it  was  Dubois’  pnusm  of  Vomana 
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in  unequivocal  forms  that  inspired  C.P.  Brown  to  collect  and  publish  Vemana’s  poems  and 
translate  some  of  thorn  into  English.  The  keen  interest  taken  by  Rev.  W.  Taylor  and  Rev.  L. 
Berso  in  preparing  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  (1862)  is  commendable. 

As  the  first  settlement  of  the  Germans  was  in  the  east  coast  of  the  Tamil-speaking  areas, 
the  service  rendered  by  German  scholars  was  limited  to  that  language  only.  However,  mention 
must  bo  made  of  Benjamin  Schultzo,  the  Danish  missionary,  who  printed  and  published  the 
first  Tolugu  book  •  a  book  on  Christianity  -  in  1746-47  at  a  place  called  Halt  in  Prussia.  He 
also  wrote  a  book  on  Tolugu  litoraturo  called  Conspectus  Literature  T&lugugial  Valgo  Waruglcale 
(Summary  of  this  Literature  in  Tolugu,  also  callod  Warugi).  Other  German  scholars  who 
wrote  about  tolugu  land  and  literature  were  J.C.  Heyor  who,  it  was  said,  came  to  Guntur  in 
1842,  learnt  Tolugu,  spoke  it  like  a  native  and  wrote  several  Christian  songs  in  the  language 
(1842)  and  Clnnonr,  Schooner  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  history  of  Tolugu  land  called  Erne 
Nanmrwkumf  HicJm  Untww  Chuny  in  18 27, 

Several  i  nqltsh  scholars  who  worked  on  Dravidian  languages  indirectly  served  Toiugu 
language  as  well,  Among  thorn,  Dr.  George  Barrow  helped  A.D.  Campboll  in  writing  his  Tolugu 
grammar,  A  Gtumnmr  of  Urn  tnloogoo  Language.  Many  other  company  officers  encouraged 
Tolugu  scholars  to  write  books  after  the  English  fashion.  They  also  employed  Tolugu  scholars 
to  teach  them  the  language.  Botapudi  Sundara  Rayudu  was  one  such  who  taught  Tolugu  to 
A,  Oqiliva  and  B.  f  Hi?,.  Ho  also  wrote  a  travelogue  NJIagiri  Caritra  after  the  English  travelogues 
and  dedicated  it  to  Ellis. 

Throe  British  officers  deserve  the  gratitude  of  Toiugu  people  for  their  love  of  Tolugu 
language  and  the  service  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Its  litoraturo  -  Colonoi  Cotiin  Mackenzie 
(1753  1821),  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Caldwell  (1814-1891),  popularly  known  as  Bishop  Caldwell  and 
Charles  Philip  Brown  (1798  1084). 

Cot.  Mackenzie,  a  Scottish  national,  came  to  India  as  the  second  Lieutenant  in  the  Madras 
Engineering  Service  and  rose  to  bo  the  first  Surveyor-General  of  India.  His  unstinting  Interest 
In  surveying  trio  Andhra  area  (along  with  other  areas)  and  preparing  their  physical  maps  slowly 
turned  into  his  deep  involvement  in  tho  local  legends,  inscriptions,  manners  and  customs 
and  literature  of  trie  area.  Mackenzie's  huge  collection  includes  Kalfiyats  (manuscripts  in  1568 
volumes),  local  histories  (2070),  inscriptions  (8076),  old  coins  (6218),  sketches  of  old  palaces 
(79),  sculptures  and  paintings  (2630),  statues  (106)  and  fossils  (40).  All  the  records  thus 
collected  from  South  indie  along  with  a  catalogue  of  570  pages  prepared  by  Rev.  William 
Taylor  are  kept  in  tho  Oriental  Manuscript  Library  at  Madras.  In  this  unique  effort  of  collecting 
such  a  huge  treasure  of  documents  on  Telugu  land,  its  history,  its  customs  and  manners, 
its  literature  in  manuscripts,  Mackenzie  was  helped  by  the  illustrious  Kavall  brothers  -  Kavaii 
Borraiah,  Rama  Swamy  and  Laxmaiah. 

Bishop  Caldwell,  who  hailed  from  Ireland,  came  to  India  to  undertake  missionary  work  in 
South  India.  He  learnt  Tamil  In  order  to  translate  Bible  Into  It  and  later  acquired  acqulantanco 
with  the  other  South  Indian  languages.  His  careful  study  of  all  these  languages  led  to  his 
writing  tho  revolutionary  work  *  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of 
Languages  (1855),  which  initiated  a  new  era  in  comparative  linguistics. 
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England  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Tolugu  studios. 

one  of  the  mrior  works  undertaken  by  Brown  was  the  collocflon  o,  suve.,,1  felugu  classic, 
then  rvaitobteoTy  In  palm-loaf  manuscripts  In  distuned  condemns.  He  «*<*»*  manuscript, 
oTth^dasstes  from  different  sources,  appointed  scholars  x.  collate  them  an,  p,e,,.ro  authente 
°e)I  with  commentaries.  The  scores  ot  major  texts  thus  authenticated  and  |.n  n.shecf  include 
Vasu  caritra,  Manu  caritra,  Kalipurnddayamu,  Vijayu  Wunumu  and  Vomum  ,m,t  omu.  Julun 
Appayya  Ravipati  Gurumurti  Sastry,  Valthyan,  Parahrahma  fia-t.y  ,,n.l  many  nthee,  hoped 
Brown^n  editing  the  texts  and  Juluri  Appayya  wrote  commenlane!.  ...  chasm  si.nken  lolugu 
on  many  of  thorn.  Brown  himself  translated  Vemana’s  pr^ms  into  l  «gli;>h. 

Brown’s  A  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Lmgumje  <HM0/«*/>  and  his  »«*»»  telugu  and 

Telugu-English  Dictionaries  made  the  Tolugu  people  eternally  qnrtofui  to  t»...  Brawn  s  Utummar 
It  wr^efl  L  specific  objective  of  being  useful  to  people  who  wonted  lo  ,,i  e.ugu 
and  so  gave  all  the  Telugu  examples  as  he  Heard  them  in  day  to  day  u  .ago  hit  «  » 

chapters^ In  his  grammar, ‘ten  are  devoted  to  grammar,  one  to  pmuody  and  the  other  to  effto 
prakrtikas  in  Telugu.  The  English-Telugu  Dtctiomuy  and  f  ngirJ,  u„  nonary  reveal 

Brown’s  scientific  approach  in  preparing  lexicons  by  extemavely  of  idioms 

and  phrases  in  both  the  languages.  He  selected  lulugu  words  from  mom  than  a  uindrcd 
texts  in  his  Telugu-Engtish  Dictionary  and  was  working  on  them  even  alter  he  i«n  », 
He  also  authored  several  othor  works  including  Dtmmaty  of  Mood  r„iugu  <m>  *). 

Telugu  Tales  (1855)  as  told  by  Tatachari.  Essay  on  folugu  ittomUito,  Cyuin  tuition  «  mm 
and  Mahomedan  Chronology  regarding  the  History  of  tim  Tolugu  and  Hautnuta  (, at  mums  (1  aO) 
and  Telugu  Readers  in  3  parts  (1852).  With  \m  love  for  the  Sand  and  rtf.  ennmmuus  cultural 
and  literary  wealth,  Brown  did  yeoman  service  not  only  by  hr.  own  publications  in  different 
fields  of  history,  grammar  and  literature,  but  also  introduced  to  nth*a  •.».»«•  Am,  the  need  for  a 
scientific  approach  to  literary  study. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  other  foreign  nationals  who  published  pioneunnq  books 
on  lexicography  and  grammar,  either  before  or  after  the  three  qmat  stalwarts  J.B  Morris, 
William  Brown,  A.D.  Campbell  (1760-1840)  and  Bode  prepared  d»;hununm»  of  fount  but  wore 
out  of  use  after  Brown’s  dictionaries  were  published  Many  years  bntum  Brown’s  llmmimr, 
William  Carey  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  language  fvm)  and  pubir.hnd  »t  himself  at  the 
press  started  by  him  at  Sreerampur  near  Calcutta.  William  Brown’s  A  limmmat  ot  the  (Utntoo 
Language  came  in  1817  and  A.D.  Campbell’s  A  Gtmwmt  of  f m>  tnkmgtm  I  migmm  1849. 
After  Brown’s  and  Caldwell’s  grammars  came  those  written  by  H m,  A  Mocat/.  A  H  Arden, 
H.  Morris  and  others. 
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Besides  the  major  trio,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  many  writers  of  foreign  origin  who 
brought  out  grammars  or  dictionaries  of  Telugu.  William’s  A  Grammar  of  the  Gentoo  Language 
was  published  in  1817.  J.C.  Morris  edited  a  book  of  Telugu  selections  along  with  translations 
into  English,  their  grammatical  analysis  with  a  glossary  of  revenue  terms  (1827).  William  Howell 
published  his  Compendium  of  the  Andhra  Vy&karanam,  or  a  Catechism  of  Teloogoo  Grammar  in 
1834.  M.W.  Cair’s  Collection  of  Telugu  Proverbs  appeared  in  1868  and  was  the  first  such 
attempt  in  that  area.  A.H.  Arden's  A  Progressive  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Language  (in  3  parts, 
1873)  and  H.  Morris'  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Language  (1890)  are  other  notable 
contributions. 

Similarly,  lexicographers  of  foreign  origin  had  brought  out  dictionaries,  not  only  providing 
the  Telugu  words  and  their  English  equivalents,  but  most  often  appended  them  with  the 
vocabulary  prevalent  in  the  areas  of  revenue  and  public  administration.  W.  Brown,  the  first 
such  lexicographers,  kept  the  title  of  his  book  thus:  A  vocabulary  of  Gentoo  and  English, 
composed  of  words  in  current  use  and  illustrated  by  examples  applicable  to  the  familiar  speech 
and  writings  of  the  middle  ages  and  more  elevated  ranks  of  the  modern  Gentoo  people  (1818). 
Rev.  P.  Porcival's  two  volumes  ■  Telugu  English  Dictionary  (1862)  and  Anglo-Telugu  Dictionary 
(1836)  are  particularly  important  works.  Similar  work  in  English  and  Telugu  was  done  by  P. 
Hoor  in  his  telugu  Nighantuvulu  (1900). 

Several  American  scholars  started  taking  interest  in  Telugu  studies  since  1960.  Students 
came  from  the  U.S.  to  study  Telugu  in  India  as  a  part  of  their  course  work  in  the  South  Asian 
Studies  departments  in  the  U.S.  Matorials  to  teach  Telugu  to  these  foreign  students  were 
prepared.  The  earliest  to  do  this  was  Don  Madson  who  prepared  graded  course  material, 
along  with  G.N.  Roddy  (1964).  Leigh  Llsker’s  Introduction  to  Spoken  Telugu,  a  useful  primer, 
was  published  in  1960.  Then  came  Gerald  B.  Kelley’s  (1928-87)  work  on  Telugu  Grammar 
(1965),  A.F,  Sjoborg’s  Telugu  Phonology  (1962)  is  an  Important  work,  her  contribution  being  in 
co-existent  phonomics.  Bruce  Spray  has  worked  on  ‘Telangana  Telugu’  (1977)  and  Stephen 
Anderson  on  Adverbs  in  Telugu.  Carl  Zimmerman’s  work  Telugu  Verb  System  (1985)  Is  an 
important  work  In  that  area. 

J.P.L  Gwyrsn  who  was  associated  with  the  Telugu  studies  for  a  number  of  years  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  In  his  capacity  as  an  administrator,  had  helped  develop  several  institutions  and 
continues  to  work  for  the  same  cause  even  after  he  returned  to  England.  He  has  co-authored 
two  authoritative  works.  The  earlier  work  with  Bh.  Krlshnamurti,  A  Grammar  of  Modern  Telugu 
(1985)  Is  a  work  of  extraordinary  importance.  His  other  work,  A  Tefugu-Engllsh  Dictionary 
(1991)  with  J.  Venkateswara  Sastry,  is  a  mammoth  work,  which  incorporated  into  it  words 
which  are  in  current  use  in  Telugu. 

Besides,  several  translations  of  classics  from  Telugu  to  Ruslan  and  from  Russian  to  Telugu 

appeared  enhancing  the  literatures  of  the  languages. 
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Institutions 

Though  research  work  in  the  various  fields  of  foluflu  studios  has  taken  a  specific  course 
after  the  introduction  of  Engish  education,  ft  war,  not  curnpiutuly  absent  m  the  earlier  ages. 
We  can  deduct  from  the  poetic  texts  through  the  Aqm  that  royal  oourtn  *1  Monw.il  and  in 
oarticular  the  Panditha  Sabhas  organized  therein  from  time  to  t.fnn  worn  th«  first  mr4.tut.ons 
which  proposed  and  discussed  poetic  theories.  I  he  l.tuM.y  rumdud  /ammdara  followed  the 
practice  and  in  some  cases  practised  literary  debates  and  honoris!  the  wrnnors, 

tn  the  post-British  age,  several  individuals  initiated  a  new  path  m  hmto.ma!  am!  literary 
studies  with  such  devotion  and  throw  such  now  light  that  they  to  ho  md.v.tlua!  attempts: 

in  their  case,  the  individuals  themselves  wero  like  institutions  Suites  Bu/wn.  Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam,  Gidugu  Rama  Murty.  Komarram  Venkata  lannana  Man,  V*«l.«n  Venkataraya 
Sastry,  Veturi  Prabhakara  Sastry,  Jayanti  Rama.ah,  Kasmadhum  Nagt-swam  R.m,  Nolaturl 
Venkata  Ramanaiah,  Maliompaili  Somar.ekhara  Banna.  Suravaiam  Hat-spa  Neddy,  Adiraju 
Veerabhadra  Rao  and  Nidadavoiu  Vonkatra  Ban  to  name  only  a  t.-w  rmm.hed  felugu 
studies  not  only  through  their  own  work,  but  by  enthusing  others  into  it 

Journals  and  Newspapers :  Similarly,  the  newspapers  and  Wormy  journal-,  slid  yeoman  service 
in  presenting  different  points  of  view,  in  publishing  a  wide  variety  of  Wetary  numnah  suitable 
to  the  tastes  of  different  roadors.  BMmtt.  Andhra  UMutyn  P«n%hai  r.anht,  J.iyanu, 

Krsn&Patrika  and  a  lot  many  journals  provided  a  healthy  platform  t*«r  and  research 

work.  Newspapers  like  Andhra  Putriku ,  Andhm  Prnbha,  Andiitu  t  »nr,du  and  thtnymn 
both  in  their  columns  and  in  special  weekly  digests  gave  onommus  s«  ope  ht <lii  fur  now  and 
established  writers  to  pursue  their  creative  and  a  meal  work  **peuai  issims  like  tnn  'Ugadr 
issues  of  Andhra  Patrlka  and  GWcondu  KttvuU  thmukn  published  by  cm  ontht  twnh i  are 
memorable  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Institutions 

The  work  done  by  innumerable  literary  institutions  r.  padmulady  Uidabtn  m  Mealing  pinpw 
readership  both  by  encouraging  research  work  and  publishing  the  finding*,  i  hough  several 
institutions  had  only  a  short  life,  a  few  others  cuniiriuwl  it  hi  worn  U,t  a  gnwd  rminbm  uf  years 
and  established  themselves  as  pioneering  ones  H  is  only  vm.n  sunn  msMiihms  and  their 

work  that  need  special  mention  here. 

Andhra  Sahitya  Parishat :  Started  In  1811  under  the  able  sinwa»d\h-p  of  Jayanti  Hamaiah 
Pantulu,  it  worked  for  sometime  in  Madras,  but  a.or  made  Kukmada  its  pumumMit  headquarters. 
Its  official  journal,  Andhra  S&hitya  Parishat  Patrika,  has,  for  lump  sat-nud  tu  ttm  tastes  «f  the 
serious  researchers  by  providing  information  on  inscription:.,  by  publishing  admins  on  Telugu 
poetry  and  by  editing  ancient  texts.  In  collecting  palm  leaf  manavsnpiv  am!  m*ts  by  ancient 
writers  and  preserving  them  In  its  library,  its  service  is  panmuiady  uummnndable  it  also 
strongly  pleaded,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  the  retention  ui  qtfmUnka  style  in  literary  works. 
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UissfiiW1  i  nil  $  n  n  *  •  *  ■  '  *  r  \  ^ihtjn 

Andhra  Vijnnna  Chandnka  Mandali  :  Under  the  able  guidance  of  the  illustrious  scholar- 
researr.hw,  M'-mmh  i;u  !  fun,  this  Mandali  has  steered  research  work  on  Telugu 

history  •if’'!  ‘  ft1-'*  /i'(  ifun  !h'>%a  kuttu't  Sangrahamu  and  Hindu  D§sa  Caritra  are  some  of 

the  pinno* ’"'I'}  -v  M'hWiud  h/  ii  Books  on  social,  scientific  and  historical  subjects  of 
eontompoMry  M':'  -  *T:  '*  '*'!*“  ■■ !I  ton  tost  time  published  by  this  institution. 

Laxmana  Raya  Pansodhaka  Mandali  ;  to  commemorate  Komarraju  and  to  work  in  his 
footstep'',  tb-'1'  nVMtit'U  *,»*,  M  tried  In  1921  with  Nayani  Venkata  Ranga  Rao,  Munagala 
/arninttoc  m*  h'-  UuMvnmm  Pratapa  Reddy  and  Adiraju  Veerabhadra  Rao  were  its 

active  *  Hr.'i.M  *hn  Mm  wardship  of  Seshadri  Ramana  Kavulu,  this  Mandali  toured 

extern*, !v«-!y  5,)  ton  R'',in>|.ir.  »  noltooUtd  inscriptions  concerning  Chalukya  and  Kakatiya 
period",  'icil  put  ".•>*  «"i  s'’"!"  *r.  /»*/  i>,kmmunulu  in  1932. 

Andhretlhasn  Pariuodhnka  Mandali :  Hm,  institution  under  the  leadership  of  Bhavaraju  Venkata 
Krishna  H  c  »:•»  t.  <Mm  Han  did  important  research  work  in  Andhra  history  as  is 

ovidi in-.i.'-f  r.(  v.  ;  a;  .■  tt  11  f  %pr  .„*!  tsMinti  on  Raja  Raja  Narondra,  Kalinga  and  Reddi 

kingdom- > 

Telugu  Bhrtsha  Gamut  ;  Rmi.o.i  Gnouthi  in  anotfiyr  institution  started  in  1947  to  continue  the 
multi fannh'd  *-  .tk  i  U  'MMivn  t.y  humarraju  through  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes 
o i  Andhtj  Viinntt  s  *.  m  m.-mm  m  rmr.ydopacdla  With  Bo/awada  Gopala  Reddy  as  president 

and  Motors  Saiyamu  i^a"  »  wmtiry.  the  Samithi  had,  until  1955,  its  headquarters  in 

Madr.y,  and  fat*”  mm?, n o»-*t  ,to  *u*k  from  Hyderabad  until  it  was  amalgamated  into  the  Telugu 
University  m  tr;»*  i»,  yPsiwo,  of  f, ncyclopaodia  it  published,  it  pioneered  a  work, 

With  a  no!  .,t  -torn.  .d»,d  jrMM-dvp,  i.kn  MoliampaJli  Somasokhara  Sarma,  Chimakurti  Seshagiri 
Rao,  Modes -.,»«»  v.eah.t  NaMMinh.tr.  haryulu.  Bommakanti  Sroonivasacharyulu,  B.  Subbarayan 
and  scorer.  of  -  .-thorn  that  nod  fumj  sUirufmg  influence  on  Telugu  culture  and  literature.  It  also 
gave  pri/m,  lot  Ouo'i-%  «,n  important  .-tspocts  of  Telugu  language  and  culture. 

S»hm  Samithi  and  Navyn  Sahitysi  Parlshyt :  Gahiti  Samithi  was  started  In  1919  and  served  as 
a  mouth  pan. u  ut  tihAva  b.twi#tnu,  Romantic  poetry.  Under  the  presidentship  of  Sivasankara 
Swamy,  it  worked  tor  tho  propagat-on  uf  the  new  Ideals  of  Romantic  poetry. 

The  work  of  th<»  Hutniiiu  wn%  continued  by  Navya  Sahitya  Parishat  (1936)  with  Telikicherla 
Venktttartttrvmi  a**  um.n nary  Bosidoe  publishing  books  and  conducting  largely-attended 

annual  cunIommuj*.  ,!  also  championed  Urn  cause  of  vy&vabbnka  bh&$a  (spoken  Telugu).  Its 
official  organ,  fmPhhn.  has  fur  lung  served  to  propagate  its  ideals. 

Abhyudaya  RaeayHiiia  g.  ingham  :  An  outcome  of  the  progrostivo  literary  movement  all  over  the 
country,  the  Andhra  runmierpart  has  become  the  representative  association  of  the  progressive 
poets,  It  conducted  the  anniversaries  of  several  luminaries  like  Vooresalingam,  Gurazada  and 
Komarraju  and  published  the  works  of  Chllakomarti,  Sri  Sri,  Kodavatigantl,  Kundurti  and  many 
others  it  aho  publisher  honks  on  popular  science  and  on  social  sciences.  Its  journal, 

AblyiHUf/.-i  !<•!:,•  *■,  if  •  , 


If  1  -si  f hr  Antihm 


H  .  ,a»nloaical  differences  » . 

dUKiKhed  under  its  aegis.  ,.mm  P**W 

AndhraSaraswatttaPal  ^  p(orn„«,  Wuw»  •_  m  r,;/  m  «*  am 

by  a  band  ot  yo  9  became  "•"Srly,  Madapati 

pe°pie  ,nri  i  j  ii,»? '  /* i j ■  ? - ? 5 ’i  *»**♦’* 4! .1  ft#o, 

days,  under  great  s®v  di  Sanvaranamyo™.  ’  'V  )M.  ,, r.|i,md«d  Us 

Hanumantha  Gadiyarom  n,  ,,  •  11  *  courses, 

SltieTinto  many  **•  T,,-  JV" -  '*'<  *■  ^ 

’’  "-1 . . . . . ^ 

0.  the  orstwhile  Nu,« .  . 

The  man  that  sw  un,,„„„,t, 

Ramanuja  Rao  (1917.93).  „y  cuvet  a  ■" 

studies.  Its  pubiications  u  '  ’  " /' 

■Vijnana  Vardhlnl  P»iohat ,  "  ^ J:  l,  V!  a-  •  ,  r**  imbp* 

.•NavyaSahitiSamni ,  vs  ^  ** 

service  to  mcutea  PothuKucni  v4  lu“'  !*  V*'  ’ 

Viswa  ***>**22*  a  journal,  v-vaa  ,,  , t,Tt  p|  ^ 

creative  writers,  .  Mvorti  Krishna  Mu»v.  and  »*»*  >>  *'  ,  ,3i;».v.  isnttH^asfcc 

Bharatr,  earlier  . 

Subrahmanyan,  is  sWt  mtm.gr.!  =  . 

«"*  to  hear  ,,  -  a,t.  ,  '  "  •'  .. . 

'•Ranjanl-ot  -  ”  ;  ; 

osutamr  oi  Rajahmund^amt  v  n.  -  "  ''  l* 

institutions  “^stabtew  ,0  p.:  '  . 

institutions  have  been  mm  a.v. 

stoa  or  on  one 

Reddy,  which  cekrbrram.  <,..■■  . 

study  ot  the  Telugu  MBhibhtrmm 

«0  publish  all  the  works  ot  ,i(  ,  ...  .  ' ! 

Gosthi"  in  Anantapur  arid  *‘l  t'1 1 '  /  ,  ,  .  ’ 

.SrinathaPitham’atOunturltrrund^W'.a . 

have  been  active  In  comm..™,,.,,  n-- 

T«mgu a«w T ,  ..  , 

in  which  aspects  ot  Telusu  tenttufttii. 
hooks  on  their  delations, 
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Granthn  M«lnluM  :  1‘ubbnnlion  snrins  by  important.  I  institutions 

Witti  the  «»f  4  »■..>*  nr.nv^nw  m  Indian  political  thought  during  the  early  years 

I  this  century,  them  *4%  nho  an  ngueily  strong  movement  which  insisted  that  all  Indians 
iust  bo  mad*’  .w.am  M  !»»•*  fnnnnmjr.  and  thoir  ancient  culture.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
jraty  movement  which  Nmamn  nyfsonymmrt  with  the  National  Movement.  As  a  result  of 
$  fast  spreadimi  Minay  movement  and  a:,  a  consequence  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of  some 
otablo  litm.tfy  rMw.irte  *h«t  dndm.ilodiy  worked  for  providing  now  reading  materials  to  suit 
te  changing  Mmd.vom.  nm.mai  pwb!*Nng  concerns  were  started.  T'hoy  were  not  mere 
ommorpai  vm.twmv  .r.  fmt.  tn«y  d.d  a:,  much  work  as  the  major  Ml  aliens  did.  The  very 
ict  that  ‘iiuumi  lumm.m.n,  nun  pelt  urn.  n!  niuMturi)  wore  associated  wltln  thorn  is  proof  enough 
if  their  influence  wn  pwh)  o 

The  find  .wmn.j  fh.nn  am**  ChandrikA  Granthamala"  Hounded  in  1906  with 

lomarmju  upturn  tow.  Menvimmarm  Rao.  Ayyadevara  Kaioswara  Rao  and 

tdiraiu  vmimfihndM  let n  .n  it*  impudent  fufiutiorwrioti,  Several  authoritative  works  on  history, 

•  ,4,un  .ims  Mrnmtm  wore  published  by  this  concern,  It  Is  this  granthamala 

h8t  i#ld 

-AndhM  Hi..  !..*«-  w**»m*.r  f  by  Vonkata  Parvota.swa.ra  Kavulu.  the  twin 
jootnovuiiM-..  ...  fill  <ti  Taw*,.  it  »  publishing  Mstoteal  nouols  which  had 


■  "Vavilla  Ramaswamy  Satrulw  and  Son”  (1654) 
tjfi&ancn.  Mamaswamy  Sastrulu  §1932-91}  was  a  scholar 
well  edited  classics  both  in  Saner  kit  and  Teiugu.  His 
nut  only  continued  the  work,  but  also  undertook  the 


u/  of  nwnaMWS  variety. 

"A.i.i'i'a . i '  ■  .  ....wm  had  Madras  as  Us  hoadquartors  and  was 

indadby  that  ***«*»  >'■<«'*»'.  Nagoswara  Rao.  Bm*» 

»KS,  a  L  ,.,«*«  «*.d  t„  scrub...  <«.d  pU»od  Mm  It  *»  prdparod  a  Grantha 

ci,  a  list  of  ntl  »*♦»  b»x»k*  pubitfrtmtJ  «n  bhufju  until  1929. 

Other  insWuiiuns  lath  wu.ru, d  w.m  davotion  and  a 

tadapat,  r<m,u, Kao.  .WS|.  iDm***—  Granthamala ' '  (VMM 

both  a,  Hydoratmd.  "Andhra  Uhaahabhruardhfm  Grantham,..-  ^»nam>’  **" 

ranthamjila"  fPemrramiidy  Maiwn)  and  "Sarath  Granthamala  (VJayaw 

Wan  mo  odvon,  u.  ...amrohdonc  and  tha  condom  MM*!  °< 

.an,  o.  thoso  institutions  c«**d  »  «*■.  »ut  tho  work  .hoy  had  don.  wouid  long  bo 


remembered. 
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Universities 

The  — ,0= .in  3.a,or.'or,- 

,ho  D<=pa'"nc",=  01  ro,uqu  a,Kl  1  u"‘;ra‘ra!)'!  (rcsoarch 

wo  k  pXTng  to  Andhra  Pradosh  or  to  Totogu  language  and  Mo>»lu.«.  Hnwovnr.  the  work 
Tno.  c-otoinatod  and  synthosi/od  as  each  departed  concentrate,  on  •  »  r-pocl.c  areas 
of  its  own  interest  and  there  is  no  provision  lor  interdisciplinary  . . .  • 

In  the  three  ear, ier-ostabl, shod  universities  headed  hy 
themselves  -  research  in  Tolugu  literature  had  its  mka ^  lo  " 

of  Andhra  University,  Khandavalti  laxmiranj.tnam  of  CUnnma  r.uo  «  n  •  •  *  f  1,0 

InartmLnts  towards  research  orientation.  Omckly  tollownd  the  ..art  h.nch  ot  scholars  „ 
Dhrakarte  Vonkatavadhani,  G.N.  Roddy.  B.  Rama  itaju.  K  V  .!o.,a  Hao  and  h  V  It  N.ir.c.irnham 
under  whose  direction  stronq  foundations  were  laid  tor  m-.oa».li  rank.  In  th"  1,11111  Ph;» 
o^re  tt Takatiya,  Naqarjuna  and  Srikrir.iinadevaraya  t,nivec„„ci.  Witt.  the  -iddi.ion  ot  tho 
Teiugu  University,  the  State  can  boast  of  seven  universities  whnmm  mr.n.imh  work  m  leiugu 
language  and  literature  is  encouraged  and  research  tttqM  •**«>  *»»■*•■ 

Benaras  Universities  also  joined  the  above  to  adrnrt  rtadonts  to.  «*«.*•*  ■»•*«  <•*  “ 
and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Much  good  work  was  done  and  is  being  done  in  these  univniMt.n*,  bum  «n  the  fields  of 
Teiugu  language  and  literature.  Though  there  are  nut  many  roneamh  works  which  proposed 
nlw  concepts  (there  are  a  couple  of  exceptions,  though,,  —n.i!  work  ,u  many  I, elds  was 
^outcome  of  this  research  work.  VonkatavaUtumi.  fern**  ^hy.  KVM 
Patibandla  Madhava  Sarma,  Palla  Durgalah,  Korlapat.  Srirama  Murty,  f .  Vanho !.»  r  eddy, 
Dhulipala  Srirama  Murty  and  Suprasannacharya  did  commendable  wo.k  mi  the  old  uUmit*.  0. 
Narayana  Reddy,  Veicheru  Narayana  Rao,  Aripirala  Viowam  ami  Murtigondu  .avapiuwid  have 
succinctly  brought  out  the  importance  of  the  modern  trends  m  poetry  end  then  “’^unship 
with  the  classics.  P.S.R.  Appa  Rao,  M.  Kulosekhara  Ran,  K  Oopabi  Kiishna  Man,  K.  l.noch 
and  P  Dakshina  Murty  have  done  exceedingly  good  work  on  the  different  gmirnr,  such  as 
drama  prose  literature,  sataka  literature,  essay  and  the  short  story  Works  on 
poets,  playwrights  and  others  have  been  numerous.  Among  thorn  M,  Voorabhadro  oastry  s 
work  on  Panuganti,  A.  Ramapati  Rao's  on  Vcorooalingam,  fi,  (iangappam  »»*  Koiachalum,  N. 
Nirmaia  Devi's  on  Krishna  Sastry,  Chamarti  Kanakayya*s  on  Snpada  Uubrahmanya  iSastry  and 
Jandhyala  Mahati  Sankar’s  on  Voluri  Srirama  Sastry  are  commendable  treatises  on  indivldua 


writers. 

Folklore  in  general  and  folk  poetic  forms  in  particular  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
scholars.  B.  Rama  Raju’s  work  or  folk  songs  and  S.V.  Joga  Raw's  on  Yakshaganam  were 
pioneering  works  in  the  field.  Nayani  Krishna  Kumari  and  T.V.  Subba  Raw  worked  on  ballads 
and  their  theses  are  perceptive  documents  on  the  subject.  R.V.S.  Sundaram  focussed  on 
a  comparative  study  of  Kannada  and  Teiugu  folk  songs.  Kotu  Vmwnnatha  Roddy's  work  on 
village  names  was  another  forerunner  In  the  field  of  folklore. 
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Similarly  linguistics  and  grammar  also  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  research  work 
in  the  universities.  Only  a  few  of  the  linguists  had  worked  in  these  universities  for  their 
doctoral  degrees.  But  their  post-doctoral  work  is  enough  to  prove  their  continued  interest  in 
the  subject.  G.N.  Roddy.  Bhadriraju  Krishnamurti,  Korada  Mahadeva  Sastry  and  Chekuri  Rama 
Rao  aro  such  scholars.  Budaraju  Rad  ha  Krishna,  J.  Suryanarayana,  K.  Nagabhushana  Rao, 
and  othors  wore  products  of  those  universities  and  had  done  commendable  work. 

Other  important  contributions  to  Telugu  literature  from  the  universities  include  those  of 
G.V,  Krishna  Rao  ( Studies  in  Kaia  purnddaya),  Madiraju  Ranga  Rao  (on  the  concept  of  poetry 
in  the  works  of  'Kavitrayam'),  Salaka  Raghunatha  Sarma  (on  Dhwani  in  the  Mahabharatam), 
Tummapudi  Koteswara  Rao  (on  Amuktamilyada),  G.  Nagaiah  (on  Dwipada  literature  in 
Telugu),  and  Boddupalli  Purushotham  and  Amaresam  Rajoswara  Sarma  (on  the  evolution  and 
development  of  Tolugu  grammar).  Similarly  influence  of  other  languages  and  literatures  on 
Telugu  have  boon  subjects  of  thosos:  Kothapalfi  Veorabhadra  Rao  (influence  of  English)  and 
Swarajyalaxml  (of  Urdu).  Comparative  studios  of  either  ‘periods’  or  of  individuals  also  found  a 
place  in  research  works:  Bayya  Venkata  Suryanarayana  (Hindi),  Dr.  Bhemsen  Nirmal  (Hindi)  M. 
Saraswathi  (Hindi),  Chalia  Radhakrishna  Sarma  and  K.V.  Acharya  (Tamil).  Children’s  literature 
was  the  subject  of  some  good  dissertations  -  Volaga  Vonkatappaiah’s  and  B.  Devaki’s  -  in 
particular. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  research  work  done  in  the  universities  Is  because  of  necessity, 
of  academic  compulsions.  In  fact,  much  more  work  is  done  by  researchers  outside  the 
unlvorsity  precincts.  However,  there  are  very  few  projects  undertaken  by  any  of  the  Universities 
on  a  largo  scale  which  will  benefit  the  scholars  and  the  readers.  The  Mahabharata  project  in 
Osmania  and  the  dictionary  project  in  S.V.  are  two  such  projects,  which  havo  a  social  and 
literary  importance,  f hough  the  Telugu  Department  of  O.U.  has  undertaken  some  field  work 
in  folk  songs,  ti  has  yet  to  see  the  light  of  the  day. 

From  1 970’s  onwards,  many  other  Departments  of  Tolugu  in  Universities  outside  Andhra 
Pradesh  also  started  giving  research  degrees  to  their  candidates.  In  addition  to  Madras 
university,  which  had  a  Ph.D,  programme  oven  before  1950,  Karnataka,  Bangalore,  Madurai 
and  Mysore  universities  are  under  this  category.  Tho  University  of  Hyderabad,  a  Central 
University,  has  also  boon  a  centre  of  research  work.  If  there  wore  to  be  close  co-ordination 
among  the  Tolugu  departments  in  all  those  universities,  much  duplication  in  research  work 
could  have  boon  avoided  and  areas  untouched  so  far  could  have  been  given  importance.  It  Is 
sad  to  note  that  there  aro  no  bibliographies  on  the  major  writers  in  Telugu  and  no  Abstracts 
of  the  Dissertations  are  brought  out.  Publication  of  all  the  approved  theses  was  until  recently 
tardy.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  Telugu  University  has  been  providing  financial  help  for 
the  purpose,  though  not  adequately. 

Akademh 

The  Andhra  Pradesh  Sahitya  Akademi,  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  and  Lalith  Kala  Akademi 
were  started  in  1957  to  promote  literature,  performing  arts  and  fine  arts  respectively  in  the 
state.  Great  scholars,  poets  and  artists  were  associated  with  them  and  their  work,  until  the 
State  Government  abolished  and  amalgamated  them  with  the  Telugu  University  in  1985. 
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-  ,  a  rnmifi  Roddv  as  its  president  and  Devulapatli 

The  Sahitya  Akademi  had  tor _  long,  B.  posUjon  usuatiy  wont  to  a  great  literary 

Ramanuja  Rao  as  the  secretary.  Th0  sivasnnkara  Swami,  Oadiyaram  Sosha  Sastry, 

figure.  Stalwarts  like  Viswanatha  Satya  *  sorvod  in  this  capacity.  Publication  of 

Nori  Narasimha  Sastry  and  Punpai sd >  PP« *;  financiai  assistance  to  writers  to  publish 

books,  both  popu,r  and  included  d.chonar.e,  ~y  ot 

their  works  was  one  of  its  maj  danC0s  it  ak.o  pubtu.hod  books  on  Telugu 

words  used  in  several  on  (0,k  ballad0‘  a,«j  folk  pongt.  «•»  ™th«ril»llvo.  il 

Inscriptions  upto  1100  A.D.  Hnouacio  Its  popular,  inexpensive  editions  of  many 

published  an  aufhorMve work  «T*flu  ~ J  /  taMe  among  the 

Of  the  classics  were  innovative  and  useful  ana  oorvuu 

PUb,iC*  .  ,,iH,  nf  thD  cahitva  Akademi  was  its  selection  of  the  best  books  of 

The  second  major  activity  of  the  y  library  criticism  arid  drama  were 

.  UA„A,lrfnr,  thft  writers  Poetry,  novel,  short  story,  memry 

sjssss-...--*  •—  ■"* . - . . . 

.  -  — -« .  »c„r,r 

conduct  lectures  on  appropriate  subiocs  ™n  Hnriri  ii.iyann  Apu>  and  fimatli  Chandra 

such  all-India  figures  like  turn.  <***,  ««™ 

**  *»<*•  «* . . . . . f  Vonkr 

srrrc;  U  - — • -» -  - . 7; ", 

The  Akademi  had  also  prepared  copies  ol  MuckonAo’s  mnnu,.n„,k.  and  «... 

lettThe  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  had,  as  its  first  president  RU.  Hamah 

secretary  Pas*  Suryachandre ££  locrewl  l..,m  *'»  *>  tarn.  At  a 

z  r  *" ,h0 

Mritya  Akademis.  Stalwarts  in  respective  fields  occupied  important  p  utu  . 

Among  Its  major  activities  was  conducting  dance,  drama  and  musm  Imtieals,  with  an 
expert  priding  over  the  sessions.  It  has  also  conducted  drama 

ToL  major  Institutions,  conducted  dance  competitions  among  young  c0mp«t.u»  and 

provided  artistes  proper  avenues  to  show  their  talent. 

Under  Its  publication  programme,  the  Sangoot  Natak 
including  authoritative  texts  of  major  musicologist-singers,  dancu  tos to ■  «  "*>> ' 
and  monographs  on  Important  dramatists.  It  also  published  a  luurnal.  wh  ch  tun  o 

need  and  furthered  research  In  porto, mlng  arts.  Its 
Sadassti,  on  Telugu  theatre  centenary,  on  actors  like  Hart  Prnsada  flao,  a «t  V _  9 

and  on  folk  arts  are  memorable  contributions.  It  also  hold  tpoc“' ' ,IS"  Toorpu 
forms  of  music,  dance  and  drama  and  published  the  procoodlngs,  Abhmaya  oadas-u,  loorpu 
Bhagavata  Sadassu,  Harikatha  Sadassu  are  some  such  special  festivals. 
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The  Lalitha  kaia  Akademi  did  considerable  service  in  bringing  out  the  work  of  the  Telugu 
painters.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  N.  Narothama  Reddy  and  later  of  P.T.  Reddy  It  held 
several  one-man  shows  of  all  the  major  artists,  besides  honouring  the  established  ones  and 
publishing  monographs  on  their  work,  it  also  brought  out  several  important  publications 
including  the  Lepaksl  Paintings  and  the  R&miyana  Paintings. 

Telugu  Akademi  founded  in  1969  has,  as  its  major  activity,  publication  of  text  books  and 
reading  material  for  the  undergraduate  courses  in  Telugu  medium. 

The  Media 

Both  the  print  and  the  electronic  media  have  been  serving  the  cause  of  Telugu  culture  and 
literature  by  printing,  broadcasting  and  telecasting  such  materials  intended  for  the  common 
man.  The  work  of  the  newspapers  in  ushering  in  a  sense  of  nationalism  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Similarly  the  role  of  the  journals  in  encouraging  writers  and  publishing  works  of 
merit  has  also  been  discussed. 

Radio  was  the  first  electronic  medium  that  had  brought  new  knowledge  into  the  homes 
of  the  people.  Radio  broadcasts  in  Telugu  were  started  in  1935  in  Madras  and  eversince 
contributed  greatly  to  tho  popularisation  of  knowledge  regarding  Telugu  land,  its  people,  its 
literature  and  arts.  Since  the  advent  of  a  separate  state,  radio  programmes  have  catered  to  a 
larger  numbor  of  people  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  Another  important  contribution  of  radio  lies  In 
its  wide  not  work  of  listeners  belonging  to  all  varieties  and  classes  of  people.  It  has  levelled 
class  differences  among  people  by  disseminating  knowledge  and  providing  entertainment  to 
all  alike. 

This  medium  has  contributed  much  to  standardize  a  spoken  form  of  Telugu  that  is 
understood  oven  by  the  Illiterate  people.  Though  the  newspapers  initiated  this  practice,  the 
radio  has  gone  further  in  using  simple,  idiomatic  spoken  language  because  its  clientele 
largely  consisted  of  illiterate  people.  It  further  created  an  awareness  and  interest  in  culture  by 
braodcastlng  programmes  of  music  and  folk  arts. 

Literary  programmes  formed  an  important  part  of  its  broadcasts.  It  employed  well-known 
scholars  and  artists  to  formulate  their  wide  variety  of  programmes.  Pingali  Laxmikantham, 
Devulapalli  Krishna  Sastry,  Gopichand,  Sthanam  Narasimha  Rao,  Banda  Kanakalingeswara  Rao, 
and  G.V.  Krishna  Rao  were  in  its  list  of  producers.  Buchlbabu,  Achanta  Janakiram,  Ayyagari 
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_ _ „„mmos  on  social  nocds  and  health  cate,  f  amily  planning 

prog“  C:  ^Programmes  .or  .armors,  ladourer,  »«.  ■***« 

been  popular.  was  ,h0  ma,n  popular  vehicle  ol  disseminating 

- — ,o  *  -  7" 

Television  became  popular  during  ,h0  “  °™  of7’m,v7nc»  ol  tt«  radio.  As 

visual  aspects  to  the  auditory  and  so  sna  c  ^  m  lull  mc.ejxo.  television 

telecast  time  populating  *»«*»*«  ■■'»<  I . "*"«  '**W 

is  continuing  L  For  several  r.iirnonr,  which  «.».»>  #«•  nature 

“  productions!  tire  Is  a  need  ,0  augment  the  man***  *  . . « . '  ** 

expertise. 

Cinema  is  another  powedul 

m  77  7,  . . . . . . . . .  * - 

land  as  It  did  in  the  pre-independent  days. 

andhras-  contribution  to  other  literatures 

The  Telugu  speaking  area  has  a  unique  distinction  ot  . . . . ... 

”  Lev  as  live  languages  -  Tamil,  Kannada.  Marath..  It..*  '»•»•<  "«•«»».  * 

r:rD"a  language' with  its  place  o.  o,i«„.  w,„„„  ~ 

in  the  medieval  as  well  as  ih  modern  times  sevens  works  lioin  ““ 

have  been  translated  Into  Telugu  and  Wee  versa,  .hare  h.iv,,  also  I  »»  •  «  .ante*  0. 

the  Andhra  orlgih  who  had  made  subslantial  contribution  to 

A  detailed  and  exhaustive  account  of  thorn  is  howovoi  not  pov.ihio  *■'*>•"  0 

present  book.  A  brief  resume  is  attempted  here, 

Prakrit 

Prakrit  had  been  the  court  language  in  Andhra  during  the  early  ftmm  ot  f  >  J* 

of  the  Satavahana  dynasty  (1st  c.)  compiled  GttMMPMM  a„  "<  '  ""f  ™ 

Gunadhya,  one  ot  his  ministers,  composed  ByMMM  «  P«**«  »*<*  *  ““ 

goes,  Gunadhya  destroyed  a  largo  part  ot  his  work,  since  king  Hula  u>  B»li.la,atio n  *’  h  * 
acquired  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  refused  to  take  notico  ot  it.  Mowevei,  pan  ot  the  tumwa 
is  made  available  through  the  Sanskrit  adaptations  of  it  by  Sonuideva  {mmtiUitmgm  h 
Kshemendra  (Brhatkath&rmnM  and  Baudha  Swamy  (Bthmm it*  mkmmgmtmml  ut*v 
Par  in  ay  am  is  another  poem  In  Prakrit,  its  author  was  unknown  Pmknt  was  fttudiid  oy 
scholars  and  poets  in  the  medieval  times  also,  for  example.  Nwayana  Bhutiu  fifth  c.)  who 
helped  Nannaya  in  his  rendering  of  the  MMbhAmta  Into  Telugu  is  described  as  a  good  po®f 
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in  eight  languages  which  included  Prakrit.  Srinatha  (15th  c.)  was  a  scholar  in  Prakrits  like 
Souraseni.  Gopala  Swamy's  Vi$amab6na  Ula,  a  Prakrit  poem,  is  quoted  by  Sayana  (15th 
c.)  in  his  Alank&rasudhSnidhi.  During  the  later  Vijayanagara  period  Cherukuri  Lakshmidhara 
(16th  c.)  authored  a  Prakrit  grammar,  $ acj bh&^&candrika ,  considered  an  authority.  Varanasi 
Dharmasuri  (15th  c.)  was  the  author  of  Hamsasand§sam,  a  poem  in  Prakrit.  Indrakanti 
Ungamabhattu  introduced  Prakrit  dialogues  in  his  Champuk&vya,  K&Undlmukundam.  A  later 
poet  Tiruvenkata  Dosikaswamy  wrote  two  hundred  stanzas  in  Prakrit  in  praise  of  the  lord  at 
Srisailam.  in  the  recent  times  P.V.  Ramanuja  Swamy  and  Rallapalli  Ananta  Krishna  Sarma 
have  boon  noted  scholars  In  Prakrit  studies.  Tirumala  Ramachandra  is  another  scholar  who 
is  contributing  to  Prakrit  studios.  Prakrit  Academy  is  founded  by  Tirumala  Ramachandra  in 
1979.  It  has  published  some  books  related  to  Prakrit  studies. 

Sanskrit 

Tho  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  Andhra  is  as  old  as  the  Sutra  period.  Apastamba  (B.C. 
8*6)  codified  trouts,  Grhya  and  Dharma  norms  in  Sanskrit.  Sarva  Varma,  a  minister  of  the 
Satavahana  king,  Mala  (1st  c.),  wrote  a  grammar,  Kitantra  Vy&karanam  to  help  the  king  to 
loam  Sanskrit  fast  and  easily.  Though  Buddhists  are  believed  to  have  propagated  their  faith 
through  Prakrit  and  Dosabhasha,  thoy  switched  over  to  writing  in  Sanskrit  in  order  to  defend 
their  religion  against  the  Brahmanical  revival.  Nagarjuna's  MSdhyamika  K&rik&valj  was  a  thesis 
on  'Sunya  Vada*.  He  was  the  author  of  several  othor  works  in  Sanskrit,  most  of  which  are 
today  available  only  In  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translations. 

During  tho  rule  of  the  Ikshvakus  Sanskrit  replaced  Prakrit  as  the  court  language.  Since 
long,  the  idea  of  scholarship  in  Andhra  included  proftcency  in  Sanskrit  as  an  integral  part. 
Similarly  every  poet  of  merit  until  recent  times  prided  in  being  able  to  compose  poetry  in 
‘Ubhayabhasha’,  meaning  Sanskrit  and  Tolugu.  Noted  scholars  of  all  the  faiths  -  Jainism, 
Buddhism  and  Vedic  faith  -  wrote  profusely  in  Sanskrit  in  support  of  their  faiths.  Along  with 
Nagarjuna,  AryacJova,  Darmakirti,  Bhava  Vlvoka,  and  Buddhaghosha  are  some  of  the  eminent 
Buddhist  writers.  Jainism  found  its  champions  in  Kundakunda,  Somodeva  and  others.  Ever 
since  tho  revival  of  Brahmanical  faith  a  good  number  of  commentaries  on  Vedic  texts  as 
well  as  the  associated  'angas*  and  'sastras'  wore  produced.  Notable  among  authors  of  such 
works  Include  an  impressive  list  of  illustrious  names  like  Kumarila  Bhattu,  Sayana  and  Annam 
Bhattu.  Every  great  teacher  who  founded  a  new  cult  or  sect  within  the  fold  of  Hinduism  came 
out  with  commentaries  on  tho  Sutras  and  Bhashyas. 

in  the  field  of  secular  literature  also  many  treatises  and  commentaries,  some  of  which  are 
accepted  as  authoritative  all  over  the  country,  have  appeared.  Original  kavyas  also  are  many. 
Agasthya  (13th  c.)  is  said  to  have  written  74  works  of  which  BSIabhimtam,  Kr$hna  Caritram 
and  NaiakJrti  kaumudi  have  survived.  His  nephew,  Narsimha,  dramatized  Bana’s  K&dambarl. 
Palkuriki  Soman®,  an  eminent  Savaito  poet,  introduced  new  forms  of  compositions  in  Sanskrit. 
King  Prataparudra  is  said  to  have  written  Yay&ti  Carita  NMakam.  Vidyanatha  of  his  court  was 
the  author  of  Prvtaparudm  Ya$QbhQ$af}am,  an  eminent  book  on  Alankaras.  Pr&m&bhlrdmam 
of  Tripurantaka  (14th  c.)  was  another  noted  play  of  the  times. 
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Bharavi,  Dandi.  Bhavabhu,, 

^nnacted  with  the  Andhras.  n,c  f,t'7  .rad  I..#.  AmMiMbhana 

Mallinatha's  commentaries  on  mo  wi»  ■■■  iinl)  1  ’  •lhs!'mirthara, 

(14-15c)  wroto  11  works  indudinfl  pr>« .r,»  n-,  4  mo  -xkowrl  period. 

Slnga  Bhupala  wore  thom-oivi».  j 

Sanskrit.  tf,f  ■  ><  t«  >"  ,;'M  ’Mul  and 

Trio  Vijayanagara  period^  •*  *  a  ;,u!nb.n  ]>Uv'  ol  wl',ch 

scholars.  Sri  Krishnadova  . .  '  "  -  . . >"  ** 

jambaira8Parmayam  aoMJ  -  ‘ 

Baghunalha  was  mo  aulhor . 

Several  women  authored  towiwii  p<>m ...  ■  ■  i  ;  »■  n- ;•.*?*  I  ,x  ,l,*h 

(17th  c.)i  Ramabhadramba  ^ 

fare  of  illuminating  wor  *  *  {N,  ,,f  ..,v  >  j..  am-,  >!<.t  ^'l  Ui)hmd 

The  numerous  princlpalrt**^  tH«rt  1  it.  j  F.iMwtem. 

in  extending  patronage  to  *,  ..v  ’  —  '  •' 

Urtam,  Venkatagtrir  Gadwai  at‘d  ♦  j  >  ’  ■4‘*  ,Jl!  1  •’ 

as  well  as  Sanskrit  studm.  n  main!  >!’  ’  .A*  * 

Sanskrit  Commentaries  into  Toiugu.  but  h*  ■  *  -  -  ^  - 

Hindi  B  j  * , > i * k*  iiw  nMidifi‘i 

Though  the  contribution  of  «W 

times,  a  significant  contribution  m*  tn*.  j  Mt,b  it-»*  I  '*«*-  '*  ti?  *m% 

which  excercised  a  4#!  >*  *.v.  ««,»•  .  ,,.;u  j.i^t  <it  .iayapur 

of  Vraja  bhasha,  Fadmakar  ^  *4,  •  r  —  >  *--t  ^  ,—t*'  Hf 

and  later  of  Gwailior.  His  ^  ‘  ^  '**'  ‘ 

also  translated  HMpmm  m »  Hi- 1  -  <•’*  »,a  *** 

authored  several  plays  in  Hindi  for  tt«  H.udu  .w.» 

available.  ,  ,  , 

as  Hind  0*^ *^!r.;!r::i..;:  v. . . 

Prachar  Sabha  was  loundod  '«  »  ■  <  . .  ***** 

(1902-1995)  is  ono  ol  Ihosa  °  u  fl  . . .  „H,,  ,  ,r,  ,.  '• 

Ramesh  Chowdary  *>■<•'■•'■  •*  .  .  .  .  ...  ' 

soma  one-act  plays.  i>  '  i-  .  •  -  -  •!•••  ■' 

and  compiled  thorn  ru:  H;»!i  h  i-,'  ■’  V  '  .  '  ,  .  .,  ......  i  > 

Rao,  Chavall  Suryanarayan,  Murtk  Adaswara  a 

•Bhanu'  are  some  of  the  noted  Andhra  wuteis  »rt 
Seshagirl  Rao  and  Chodavarapu  Ramasesti^ari 
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A  good  number  of  scholars  from  the  universities  have  made  comparative  studies  between 
Telugu  and  Hindi.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Sundara  Reddy,  S  B,  Siva  Ram,  and  N.S 
Dakshina  Murty. 

Both  classics  and  modern  works  of  Telugu  are  translated  into  Hindi.  Important  among 
thorn  aro  Pandumnga  MShStmyam  of  Tenali  Ramakrishna,  Viswanatha’s  V&yi  Padagalu  (tr. 
P.V.  Narasimha  Rao,  Sahasra  phan),  Bapiraju’s  Narayana  Rao  (tr.  Arikapudi)  and  C.  Narayana 
Reddy's  ViSvambhanft.  Bhimsen  ‘Nirmal*).  Balashouri  Reddy,  I.  Pandu  Ranga  Rao,  Vemuri 

Anjanoya  Sharma,  Vijaya  Raghava  Reddy  and  M.  Saraswati  are  some  of  the  others  who 

translated  fiction  and  plays. 

Kannada 

Andhr.u.  contact  with  Karnataka  is  ago  old  and  deep.  During  several  periods  in  history 
largo  pads  of  Karnataka  arid  Andhra  wore  togothor  under  a  common  rule  by  rulers  of  several 
dynasties.  Besides,  Jainism  in  tho  early  centuries  and  Saivism  that  followed  it  exorcised  great 
influence  in  bringing  the  people  togothor  emotionally. 

Pampa  (10th  c )  and  Ponna  (10th  c.)  two  great  poets  of  Kannada,  hailed  from  the 
Vengmadu  of  Andhra  According  to  tho  opinion  of  some  scholars,  the  first  great  poet  of 
Telugu,  Nannaya  came  from  the  present  Mysore  region  of  Karnataka.  Narayana  Bhattu,  his 
associate,  is  a  poet  in  Kannada  also.  Basaveswara’s  Veera  Salvam  and  Pandita’s  Aradhya 
Saivam  f  tourist  red  simultaneously  in  Karnataka  and  Andhra  and  shared  many  common  points. 
Andhra  Bnivito  poets  like  Paikuriki  Somana  wrote  in  Kannada  and  Sanskrit  as  well.  Bhakti 
fitorature  of  Saivito  content  was  translated  from  Telugu  to  Kannada  and  vice  versa.  Mutual 
influences  among  tho  poets  of  Telugu  and  Kannada  can  also  bo  soon  during  that  period. 

Sri  Krishnadova  Raya,  the  ruler  of  Vijayanagar,  patronised  Kannada  and  Tamil  along  with 
Telugu  literature,  In  mo  post  Raya  period  writtors  like  Kaluvo  Nanja  Raya  (18th  c.)  wrote  both 
in  Telugu  and  Kannada. 

In  ttte  modern  times  Chdukuri  Narayana  Rao  (1890*1952)  Rallapalll  Anantakrishna  Sarma 
(1893  1979),  Bellave  Narasimha  Sastri,  Dovudu  Narasimha  Sastry  and  others  wrote  extensively 
In  Kannada,  Modern  Telugu  authors  such  as  Gura/ada,  Viswanadha,  Baplraju,  Chaiam  and  Nori 
were  translated  into  Kannada.  Scholars  like  Venkannaiab,  G.  Hanumantha  Rao,  Vonkatramappa, 
Subba  Ramappa,  Tangiraia  Subba  Rao,  R.V.S.  Sundaram  and  Badala  Ramakavi  have  worked 
extensively  for  promotion  of  understanding  between  Andhras  and  Kannadigas. 

Tamil 

The  periods  of  rule  by  Cholas,  Pailavas,  Chalukyas,  Chodas  and  Nayakas  are  very  significant 
for  useful  interaction  betwon  tho  Andhras  and  Tamiiians,  There  had  been  large  scale  migrations 
of  people  of  all  walks  of  life  from  one  region  to  the  other  during  these  periods.  Bhakti  literature 
end  musical  compositions  made  a  precious  contribution  to  the  cultural  integration  of  the  two 
regions.  Sekkiar,  the  author  of  PerJya  PurSnam,  is  believed  to  be  an  Andhra. 
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People  of  Andhra  stock  who  took  to  wrltng  in  Tamil  are  mostly  soon  in  tho  modern 
period  only.  Annamalai  Reddiar  (1861-91,  Kavadlccindu),  Suddhanartda  Bharati  (1897-1991) 
an  author  of  more  than  100  works,  H.T.  Sitaram  (pen  name.  Dilip  Kumaran),  P.chchomurti 
(1900-77),  Natesaiah  (pen  name,  Shararan),  T.R.  Guruswamy,  K.P.  Rajagopalam  (1901-44)  and 
p.T.  Sunder  Rajan  (b.1910)  are  popular  fiction  writers. 

Among  those  who  translated  extensively  from  Telugu  to  Tamil.  H.S.  Kamala  (pen  name, 
Ravipriya),  Rudra  Tulasl  Das,  Mudunuri  Jagannadha  Raju,  Bala  Gurunadham,  Challa  Radha 
Krishna  Sharma  and  P.V.  Subrahmanyam  may  be  mentioned.  Similarly  there  are  some  noted 
journalists  like  P.T.  Sundar  Rajam,  H.T.  Sitram,  and  Krishnaswamy  Roddy  whoso  contribution 

is  noteworthy. 

Marathi 

Mutual  influences  between  Maharastrians  and  Andhras  existed  right  from  tho  days  of 
Satavahanas.  The  influences  are  mostly  seen  in  the  soclo-roligio-cultural  sphere.  Kotana 
(13th  c.)  a  Telugu  poet  authored  Vign&nGswartyamv  based  on  the  mitBk^ari  commentary 
of  Vignaneswara  on  Yagnavalkya's  Smrti.  Potana  (15th  c.)  the  author  of  the  Andhra 
MahS  Bh&gavatam  exercised  an  influence  on  some  of  tho  Marathi  saints  and  their  devotional 
literature.  It  is  also  said  that  Samartha  Ramadas  (1608-81).  preceptor  of  Shivaji,  was  an 
Andhra.  Ramadasa’s  desciple,  Uddhava  Goswamy,  was  also  an  Andhra.  Many  Andhra  Vedic 
scholars  used  to  visit  Pune  and  they  were  honoured  by  the  Poshwas. 

Vasudeva  Rao,  N.  Jagannath  and  P.V.  Naraslmha  Rao  wore  some  of  those  who  translated 
Marathi  works  into  Telugu. 

Komarraju  Venkata  lakshmana  Rau  (1877*1923)  was  a  prolific  writer  of  learned  articles  in 
Marathi.  He  edited  and  published  a  critical  edition  of  Kama  Pamm  of  More  Pant’s  (1729*94) 
Marathi  Mah&bh&rata.  Lokanayak  Madhav  Srihari  Ano  who  wrote  several  works  in  Marathi 
hails  from  a  Telugu  family  of  Adilabad  District.  D.P.  Joshi  has  boon  publishing  translations  of 
noted  Telugu  works  into  Marati  in  his  periodical,  Pancadh&ra. 

Oriya 

Intimate  contacts  between  Orissa  and  Andhra  date  back  to  tho  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
era.  During  the  rule  of  the  Ganga  kings  as  w- 1*  as  later  Gajapatis  contiguous  parts  of  tho  two 
states  were  together  under  a  common  rule,  Tolinga  Gopala  Kavi  (1660*1732)  wrote  Adhy&ima 
Rimayana  in  Oriya.  Baldev  Rathod  (c.1860),  a  protege  of  the  ruler  of  Attagarh  wrote  both  In 
Oriya  and  Telugu.  Polapragada  Venkataratnam  published  several  essays  and  poems  in  Oriya. 
He  also  translated  several  authors  from  Telugu  to  Oriya.  Purlpanda  Appala  Swamy  (1904-82) 
a  good  scholar  in  Oriya,  prepared  a  history  of  the  Telugu  Literature  in  Oriya  for  the  Sahitya 
Akademi.  New  Delhi.  While  the  Mam  Bh&rat&m  of  Sarala  Das  (15th  c.)  was  traditionally  being 
given  the  huonour  of  being  the  first  work,  Appala  Swamy  proved  that  Victim  Rdm&yana  of 
the  same  author  was  chronolgically  the  first  work  In  Oriya. 


,,w  w,ou-  dr,a  nis  translations  are  very  popular.  Timmareddy  and  Kondal 
3r  texicopraphers.  Konda  Venkata  Ranga  Reddy  wrote  works  on  law.  Rajeswar 
■inivasa  Rao,  Kaloji  Rameswar  Rao,  C.  Narayana  Reddy,  and  Devulapalli 
are  sorno  of  the  important  writers  In  Urdu.  Dasarathi,  Ramappa  and  A. 
o  (Jajab)  arc  some  of  those  who  translated  Telugu  works  into  Urdu  and  vice 
Krishna  Rao  wrote  articles  in  Urdu  on  Telugu  literature  and  translated  some 
no:;.  Me  also  studied  the  influence  of  Urdu  on  Telugu. 

sfar^iruia  Rao  {1896- 1976),  Madapati  Hanumantha  Rao  (1885-1970)  and  Bandaru 
some  of  the  noted  Urdu  journalists  among  the  Andhras. 

to  sketch  out  the  contribution  of  Andhras  to  other  literatures  is  only  intended 
in  fact,  there  is  a  groat  need  to  make  exhaustive  surveys  to  record  the 
not  only  in  the  field  of  literature  but  also  in  other  fields  such  as  fine  arts, 
mts  and  social  life.  Such  findings  will  surely  go  a  long  way  in  establishing  an 
ich  to  unfurl  the  underlying  unity  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Indian  society. 

yf 

iive  of  receiving  news  vested  solely  in  the  rulers  or  their  senior  officials  In 
>y.  They  could  employ  people  to  collect  and  convey  news  to  them.  With 
and  spread  of  communication  system  and  with  the  establishment  of  printing 
duction  of  paper  on  a  largo  scale,  this  prerogative  had  come  down  to  the 


whore  the  Telugu  press  had  its  Infancy.  Researchers  are  convinced  that 
ournai  was  published  by  1832  and  that  it  was  receiving  a  grant  from  the 
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The  paper  used  during  that  period  was  one  known  as  Ch.na  paper  also  guzl,  or  p,cu 
Mpert  a^d  printing  on  it  never  registered  legibly.  The  impression  ot  the  typo  seeped  to  the 
other  side  of  the  page  making  both  sides  illegible.  Circulation  was  never  more  than  a  lew 

n  ri.  People  used  to  go  to  the  reading  rooms  to  "ot  TZZl 

started  Its  publication  in  1842,  seems  to  have  caught  the  imaginahon  ot  the  people  and 

whoever  was  Its  editor  in  the  beginning,  Puwada  Vonkatarao.  who  bocamo  the  editor  after 
tZ  time,  apears  to  have  got  on  very  well  with  his  readers  as  well  as  w„h  he  Government 
Xals.  Mango  Venkataraya  Sastry,  the  editor  ot  vpMM  which  ceased  publlcahon  was  also 
w*g  to  vJLm&na  Taranginl.  Venkatarao  was  also  helping  C.P.  Brown,  the  Eng  sh  rtmr 
who  had  a  great  love  for  Telugu  and  he  was  responsible  for  printing  a  numbor  of  books  In 
CVartaml  Tamngini  press.  Brown  introduced  punctuation  in  Telugu  printing.  The  journal 

ceased  publication  in  1858. 

Dinavartam&ni,  started  in  July,  1856,  enjoyed  the  support  and  patronage  ot  the  government 
all  through  its  fifteen  years  of  existence.  It  lived  on  pro-British  propaganda.  But  Vmtam&na 
Taranginl,  which  to  a  great  extent  triod  valiantly  to  servo  tire  cause  of  the  Indians,  could 
not  enjoy  the  help  of  the  British.  Government's  advertisements  wore  a  source  of  luxury  and 
influence  during  the  period.  The  period  of  Mutiny  and  the  subsequent  years  enabled  some  of 
the  pro-British  journals  to  flourish. 


Hitav&di,  a  monthly  journal,  was  started  in  1862  from  Machillpatnarn  this  was  followed 
by  many  such  journals.  Sujana  Ranjani  made  maiden  attempts  to  publish  the  history  of 
Telugu  literature  but  it  had  only  succeeded  in  enabling  future  scholars  to  improve  upon  the 
idea  Kandukuri  Veeresalingam  had  found  it  necessary  to  edit  a  journal  to  propagate  social 
reforms  He  had  started  Vivikavardhani,  a  weekly  of  four  pages  to  begin  with.  It  swelled  Into 
eighteen  pages  very  soon.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  propagate  social  reforms  in  those  days. 
Veeresalingam  had  detail  sd  the  troubles  which  a  reformer  had  to  face:  “If  corruption  Is  written 
about,  the  local  officials  get  annoyed.  People  of  loose  morals  are  jaded  when  'trading  m 
human  flesh’  is  condemned.  Criticism  of  outdated  and  meaningless  customs  invites  the  wrath 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish.  Reference  to  unethical  religious  practices  enrages  religious 
leaders.  Even  if  one-tenth  of  these  evils  are  exposed,  the  rage  of  a  number  of  people  in  this 
society  must  have  to  be  faced". 


In  about  two  years  Veeresalingam  began  publishing  a  supplement,  Hdnya  Sunjimti,  through 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  exposing  various  misguided  and  outdated  customs.  H&sya 
Sanjlvani  provoked  Kokkonda  Vonkataratnam  to  start  a  counter  journal,  H&sya  Vmdhani.  In 
addition  to  the  reform  movomant  taken  up  by  Voorosalingam,  his  association  with  the  Brahma 
SamaJ  incensed  the  conservatives.  These  wore  times  when  scholarship  and  conservatism 
went  hand  in  hand.  Veeresalingam  ran  his  Vivika  Vardhanl  for  16  years  and  it  ceased 
publication  in  1890.  He  was  also  editing  a  women’s  journal,  Sail  Hitabddhinl  lor  about  three 
years.  Subsequently,  he  started  another  journal  Satya  Samvardhani  (1891)  and  in  1905  another 


fortnightly  Dlnawrtamina  publishing  mostly  nows  items  which  would  not  antagonise 
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The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  political  press.  What 
Its  an  Engush  educated  person  of  some  social  standing- 

”uwalmhCed1[Zghmo  thTpretenced  Tpoltee  olficer,  i.  had  become  necessary  to 
to I  wttMhVnew  type  o.  editor  with  some  consideration.  Times  had  undergone  a  change 
Ihh  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  resultant  agitation.  The  agitatron  had  been  w, de-spread 
there  wi  not  a  province  which  had  no.  witnessed  in  some  measure  .he  seventy  of  this 

agitation,  , 

Journalism  acquired  a  new  emphasis  and  a  now  direction.  Politics  and  economics  began 
to  dominate  the  space  in  the  journals.  Social  reforms  still  occuprod  an  important  place,  but 

only  as  a  part  of  the  political  movement. 

But  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  twentieth  century  Tolugu  journalism  that  it  opened 
new  vistas  of  cultural  activity  to  the  educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated.  Credit  must  also  be 
Zn  m  the  British  rulers  lor  extending  educational  facilities  which  creator!  a  new  sense  ol 
understanding  among  the  people,  in  spito  ol  somo  opposition  Irorn  conservative  quarto's.  Tho 
ioumaf  AndhL  PrakMa  was  already  in  the  field  lo  educate  the  people  about  their  rights  and 
aspirations.  A  critical  political  appraisal  ol  tho  Intentions  ol  tho  ruling  rrnpori.ilrsli.  had ' 
the  sheet-anchor  ol  the  new  writings.  It  was  the  Vandomataram  movement  ol  UKA,  .vhich 
heralded  this  new  era  of  awareness  and  activity.  Gadicharla  Hari  Sarvottama  Rao,  who  was 
by  then  a  political  journalist  had  written:  "Even  though  the  Andhra  PtMuto  and  iusilLkha 
were  to  some  extent  writing  about  political  matters  bolero  1902.  a  now  national  rosurgonco 
started  in  Andhra  with  the  establishment  of  Kr$n&  Patrika  in  100?." 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  journals,  Krqai  Patrika  also  trad  ft  meagre  circulation.  But 
the  practice  in  those  days  was  for  a  number  of  men  to  gather  and  have  the  journal  read  by 
some  one  who  could  do  so  intelligibly.  A  good  journal  was  thus  able  to  radiate  views  and 
news  more  effectively  than  in  tho  present  days.  As  tho  number  of  readers  began  growing, 
the  need  to  make  the  writings  more  intelligible  must  have  been  felt.  No  doubt  the  people 
would  like  to  read  or  listen  to  a  dignified  language  and  stylo.  But  it  must  also  bo  understood 
easily.  So  the  journals  were  obliged  to  adopt  a  common  stylo  which  would  be  within  the 
understanding  capacities  of  various  intellectual  sections  of  readers  and  lictomcrs.  *>tyio  did 
change  with  a  commendable  speed. 

The  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  a  series  of  popular  movements  and  each 
one  of  these  movements,  unlike  the  many  movements  after  the  advent  of  independence,  ad 
exercised  a  distinct  influence  on  the  social  thinking  and  political  awareness  of  the  PQOP*0- 
In  turn,  each  movement  provided  a  necessary  stimulus  to  tho  newspapers  also,  tboog  0 
alien  government  imposed  numerous  restrictions  on  the  publication  of  nows  regarding  t  eso 
movements.  Language  journalism  during  that  period  was  practised  with  a  purpose,  though 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the  English  Ian  ,uage  journals  or  newspaper®. 
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On  March  26,  1908  Gadicharla  Hari  Sarvottama  Rao,  the  editor  of  Swar&j,  a  Telugu  journal 
from  Bo/wada,  was  arrested  for  sedition  and  sentenced  to  three  years  rigorous  imprisonment. 
It  was  the  first  case  of  sedition  against  a  journalist  in  the  Andhra  region.  His  associate,  Bodi 
Narayana  Rao,  was  sentenced  to  nine  months  of  imprisonment.  Sedition  or  no  sedition, 
journals  vied  with  each  other  in  exposing  the  misdeeds  of  the  British  Government  and  each 
and  every  action  of  the  government  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  scrutiny  with  all  political, 
social  and  economic  aspects  fully  analysed. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  monthly  and  weekly  journals  of  the  day,  with  their  meagre 
circulation,  had  succeeded  in  creating  and  spreading  such  national  consciousness  among 
the  people.  In  addition,  these  movements,  and  especially  the  Vandemataram  movement  had 
wielded  their  influence  on  other  areas  of  our  concern.  By  about  1910,  Disibhimini,  a 
journal  from  Guntur,  made  a  pica  for  the  formation  of  states  on  the  basis  of  language  for 
the  preservation  of  the  culture  distinct  to  that  language.  Thus  the  demand  for  a  separte  state 
tor  the  lolugu  speaking  people  had  its  genesis  in  the  linguistic  demand  which  was  part  of 
the  country  wide  agitation  for  the  annulment  of  the  partition  of  Bengal.  Dis&bhimini,  oditod 
by  Gattupaiii  Gonhacharyulu  and  published  from  a  district  town  of  the  Madras  presidency  and 
which,  from  the  present  standards,  did  not  command  an  impressive  circulation,  could  influonco 
the  thinking  of  the  peupin  so  strongly  that  the  agitation  for  a  separate  Andhra  state  had  soon 
become  a  burning  topic  both  tor  the  public  and  the  journals  as  well. 

The  readership  mainly  consisted  of  the  oducatod  middle  class.  During  the  first  throe 
decades  of  tins  century  the  number  of  journals  did  not  exceed  46.  Daily  news-  paper  was  a 
rarity  in  the  first  decade  but  the  longing  for  a  daily  was  kept  up,  first  by  Parthasarathy  Naidu 
of  Madras,  who  had  given  a  taste  of  political  news  through  his  Andhra  Prakiiika  and  also 
by  a  number  of  journals  which  included  DMbpak&ri  edited  by  Sattiraju  Sltaramayya  of  Eluru, 
Vaijayanti  of  Punuppakam  Anantacharyuiu  (Madras)  and  Disibhiminl  a  daily  from  Bozwada, 
oditod  by  fkishachalapatl  Rao,  the  last  mentioned  one  appearing  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  time  was  propitious  tor  Kasinadhuni  Nageswara  Rao  to  start  his  daily,  the  Andhra 
Patrika,  from  Madras  with  the  experience  he  had  gained  by  publishing  a  weekly,  Andhra  Vim 
Patrika,  from  tho  distant  Bombay,  The  daily,  Andhra  Patrika  began  Its  publication  in  1914. 
Andhra  Patrika  had  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  well-identified  readership  and  its  editor-proprietor 
was  adequately  equipped  with  tho  talont,  money  and  business  acumen  to  withstand  the 
predictable  and  unpredictable  hazards  of  daily  journalism,  to  form  public  opinion  and  to 
mobilise  tho  talents  and  views  of  tho  eminent  in  tho  land.  Its  range  of  news  and  views  was 
so  wide  that  it  was  able  to  cover  all  aspects  that  were  hitherto  covered  by  all  the  journals  in 
the  field  then,  barring  the  few  caste-based  as  well  as  anti-national  journals.  War-time  news 
gave  a  boost  to  the  circulation  of  Andhra  Patrika.  It  went  up  to  eight  thousands.  Among 
the  periodicals,  only  Kr$n$  Patrika  of  Machllipatnam  could  continue  its  publication  without 
interruption.  Though  Rajahmundry  was  the  centre  of  publication  of  a  good  number  of  journals, 
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they  were  all  short-lived.  HitakSrini  of  Eluru  could  remain  in  the  field  for  quite  some  time. 
But  when  the  government  weaned  away  the  advertisers  from  it,  it  had  slumped  from  fifteon 
thousand  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  then  had  to  be  wound  uo.  That  was  after  the  World 

War  I. 

As  said  earlier,  circulation  figures  never  indicated  the  prociso  influonce  the  journal 
commanded.  For  instance  the  Swarij  of  Hari  Sarvottama  Rao  had  a  meagre  circulation  of  throo 
hundred  but  every  copy  of  the  journal  was  treated  as  something  procious  by  the  subscribers 
who  shared  it  with  numerous  readers.  Fear  of  government  reprisals  was  definitely  one  of 
the  reasons  for  people  not  to  subscribe  to  such  journals.  Journalism  served  as  a  means  to 
serve  the  country.  Journals  which  were  supporting  the  government  wore  recipients  of  enough 
advertisement.  But  with  all  that  it  was  the  nationalist  press  which  survived  the  years  of  agony 
and  repression.  Those  who  worked  in  such  journals  had  tho  requisite  emotional  attachment  to 
this  aspect  of  service  to  the  country.  Salarios  were  meagre.  Finances  wore  always  calculated 
in  terms  of  losses.  A  number  of  people  lost  their  all,  while  some  journalists  managed  to 
run  their  journals  with  donations  from  friends.  Congrass,  a  journal  dedicated  to  tho  national 
struggle,  had,  as  its  staff,  people  who  sont  their  own  money  to  dofry  tho  postal  oxponsos. 
Incidentally,  this  journal  which  was  edited  by  the  famous  socialist,  Madduri  Artnapurnayya, 
had  an  exciting  history.  When  he  was  arrested,  his  place  was  unhesitatingly  taken  by  Krowidi 
Lingaraju  and  when  he  was  arrested  K.  Ramachandrarao  had  taken  over,  *>ovon  editors  of 
the  Congress  courted  Imprisonment  In  succession  but  the  journal  continued. 

It  was  not  the  arrests  which  compelled  the  journals  to  cease  publication.  But  when  tho 
government  demanded  security  deposits  and  confiscated  both  tho  deposits  and  tho  presses, 
the  journals  had  to  cease  publication.  Almost  all  tho  journals  radiating  nationalist  views 
were  victims  of  the  Press  Ordinance  of  1930.  Kr§n&  Patrika,  Simhaputi,  Congress,  Saty&grahi, 
Indrivati  and  many  others  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  this  draconian  ordinance.  Andhra 
Patrika  had  paid  the  demanded  security  of  Rs.  2000  and  continued  to  exist.  Tho  photographs 
of  the  national  leaders  were  not  allowed  to  be  published.  But  journals  serving  the  cause  of 
caste,  religion  and  the  British  government  used  to  thrive. 

Journalists  were  spreading  nationalism  and  they  were  taking  just  pride  in  following  tho  load 
of  Gandhiji.  They  were  propagating  Harijan  uplift,  Swadeshi,  Hindi,  unity  and  library  movement. 
Literature  was  given  considerable  importance  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  if  it  is  said  that  most  of 
the  great  writers  had  their  well  deserved  boost  during  this  period.  Journalists  had  a  national 
and  rational  approach  to  all  economic  problems  and  journalism  then  had  an  oducativo  value. 

Kotamraju  Ramarao,  the  well-known  journalist  described  the  press  of  the  time;  'In  spite 
of  the  innumerable  limitations  imposed  on  it  by  repressive  laws,  a  hostile  officialdom,  poor 
finances,  lack  of  sufficient  technical  skill  and  trained  men,  the  performance  of  the  Indian  pres® 
had  been  of  a  high  standard.” 
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This  period  which  continued  upto  193Z  would  perhaps  remain  just  an  ideal  for  those 
whose  motto  is  "journalism  is  service". 

This  part  of  the  story  cannot  and  should  not  conclude  without  reference  to  the  heroic 
efforts  made  try  tho  scholar  journalist  Suravnram  Pratapa  Reddy,  the  editor  of  Gdlkonda  Patrika, 
Hyderabad.  It  could  be  justly  compared  with  Krsnd  Patrika  with  tho  difference  that  the  editor 
of  Krsnii  Patrika  (Mutnuii  Kristina  Rao)  was  tho  resident  of  a  region  which  was  experiencing 
some  tolerable  rigours  under  the  British  rule  and  Pratapa  Reddy  was  the  resident  of  a  region 
whore  tho  regime  had  imposed  intolerable  restrictions.  The  Nizam's  government  was  not 
only  repressive  but  exhibited  a  positive  aversion  to  tho  local  languages  -  Telugu,  Marathi 
and  Kannada.  With  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  tho  declaration,  Pratapa  Reddy  had 
finally  succeeded  in  launching  tho  Udlcondu  Patrika,  a  bi-weekly,  to  rcfloct  the  outlook  and 
aspirations  of  the  people 

In  the  Madras  presidency  them  were  some  Telugu  translators  to  render  the  writings  in 
tho  Telugu  journals  into  I  ugiish  for  the  information  of  tho  government.  In  Hyderabad  tho 
situation  was  different,  for  the  translators  appointed  by  tho  government  had  no  adequate 
knowledge  erf  Telugu  and  generally  distorted  tho  nows.  Pratapa  Reddy  had  to  suffer  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  not  because  what  ho  had  published  was  incriminating  but  bocauso  tho 
Urdu  translation  incriminated  him  Despite  such  difficulties,  ho  had  successfully  served  tho 
people  in  awakening  them  to  their  rights  and  to  their  culture.  It  is  really  surprising  as  to 
how  ho  managed  to  put  into  punt  all  that  ho  had  intended  to  convey  when  tho  opportunity 
was  limited  both  by  finances  and  legal  righto.  He  had  edited  it  until  1947  when  the  journal 
changed  hands 

Tho  formation  of  tho  first  popular  ministry  in  the  Madras  presidency  marked  a  departure  from 
the  high  ideal:,  which  chamotwtsod  journalism  until  then,  due  to  the  changed  circumstances. 

National  liberation  and  common  wdl  being  which  wore  until  then  tho  shoot-anchors  of  every 
effective  writing  in  tho  journals  had  given  place  to  personal  interests  and  regional  domands. 
Not  that  thorn  worn  no  regional  demands  prior  to  the  constitution  of  popular  ministries  but 
they  now  became  dominant 

Another  Telugu  daily,  the  Andhra  Ptuhha,  came  into  existence  during  this  period  with  a 
stamina  to  organise  its  business  on  sounder  linos  than  the  existing  Andhra  Patrika  which  was 
until  then  the  sole  newspaper  m  the  field.  There  were  small  fries  of  dailies  justifying  their 
short  existence  on  the  needs  of  some  groups  of  politicians  or  selfseekers.  Next  to  enter  the 
field  was  Praia  Hnktt,  tho  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  Though  the  party 
disassociated  itself  with  the  mainstream  of  the  national  movement,  it  could  retain  its  popularity 
by  virtue  of  its  new  style  and  exposition  of  nows.  Not  that  it  made  any  headway  different 
from  the  ones  already  in  tho  field  by  Wren,  but  It  had  its  admirers. 
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.  nnft  Of  these  dailies  had  an  organized  reporting  section  to 

Let  it  be  noted  that  not  one  Qut  by  nows  agencies  and  handouts, 

give  anything  different  from  what  was  ^  ^  '.^rTte  oki  attachments  to  both 
Andhra  Patrika  had  a  news  bureau  but  it  movomCnts. 

personalities  and  views,  inherited  from  the  days  of  national 

,  r  ,h»  front  rankirra  newspapers,  until  tho  advent  ol  Independence,  wore 

Editors  of  many  of  the r  front- -  9  ^ n.K)  ;in(j  Kiii.inndhuni  Nagoswara 

men  of  strong  nationalist lde®*'  ’  wom  n0,  0,„y  rn0„  personal  stature,  but 

Rao  had  wielded  their  pen  w  9  ^  brough,  ,nt0  this  atterjory.  nticr  indcpcndonco. 

they  were  also  mtottm  Not  m  y  d  9  pan(Jitarndhy„la  Nagncwara  Rao  and 

oT,e'Sa  ^V.  .  . .  Venkatnswara  Rao  and 

A.B.K.  Prasad,  who  have  been  trying  to  keep  the  mantlo  ,|h. 

Tho  lanauaae  and  sytle  of  nowspapors  has  also  boon  undeninin'i  a  diarnio  slnco  tho 
The  language  and  y  isod  ,han  Qvor.  Tho  principlo  that  a  lan«|ua.|i.  develops 

^0  Tand  adaplg  on  the  basis  of  its  own  strength  and  ..«* 

byTadenlic  bodies.  No  guidelines  are  offered  to  prepare  tho  lar^go  ^  f  ^ 

.a  Thin  io  ci  trciiv/  antioodean  to  tho  outlook  of  some  of  tho  developing  oownirio.»,  one  w 
:Z,s ^llrlS'Cproduced  "Bhasha  Indonesia"  Its  national  gkrsnary  inmiodiately 

after  its  attainment  of  independence. 

The  various  journals  and  periodicals,  all  along  the  ISO  years,  have  thud  to  develop  the 
,  \  !l  n \  viable  vehicle  of  modem  thought.  Though  ouch  newnpapor  and 

ang“!g®.  °  lvecJ  new  coinages  to  suit  its  needs,  such  attempts  worn  not  consolidated 

Slma  seld  deSd  r«  T  century.  As  such  they  did  not  wield  much  intlur.nu,  on  tho 
™!,Z  oZnquage  for  communicative  pruposos.  However,  due  to  Ihe  eilur.s  of  atalwarls  like 
Komarralu  Venkata  Laxmana  Rau,  Gadlcharla  Had  Sarvottoma  Ran.  Mutriurl  Krinhna  Han  and 
Sadhurt  Nagoswara  Rao,  the  language  In  tho  journals  and  newspapers  began  acquiring 
"ylceptable  norms,  including  vocabulary  and  syntackc  pattern 
sporadic  attempts  made  to  bring  out  glossaries  ot  curront  Tolugu  usage,  a  drctiortary  o 
contemporary  Telugu  remains  the  need  of  the  hour. 

Some  of  our  universities  have  included  •‘Communications  and  Journalism"  tot  thoir  scheme 
of  academic  faculties  but  they  are  unable  to  invest  them  with  much  of  academic  or  pructica 
content.  May  be  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so  against  the  background  of  the  present-day  nowspa^ 
development.  The  theoretical  and  the  practical  should  be  dexterously  combined  to  make  the 
faculty  more  meaningful.  The  journalist  should  be  taught  his  language  and  should  be  taug 
to  understand  men  and  affairs  better.  Now  that  we  have  entered  a  multi-media  era,  It  shoud 
be  the  endeavour  of  the  Faculty  to  not  only  train  tho  scholars  tor  those  media,  but  also  tor 
the  newspaper  in  the  light  of  a  strong  competition  from  the  T.V.  and  Radio. 
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The  Contribution  of  Andhras  to  English  Journalism 

There  are  a  good  number  of  eminent  Andhra  journalists  that  contributed  to  English 
journalism,  but  strangely  English  journals  and  newspapers  started  by  the  Andhras  did  not  last 
long  until  recent  times. 

The  first  English  weekly  started  by  a  Telugu  man  was  Crescent  (1846).  The  founder, 
Gajula  Laxminarasu  Chetty  (1806-1868),  ran  it  for  two  decades  and  all  through  he  was  bold 
enough  to  present  the  realities  to  the  then  authorities.  Nyapati  Subba  Rao(l 858- 1901),  a 
leader  who  earned  the  title,  ‘Andhra  Bhishma’,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Hindu  (1878). 

Andhra  Kesari  T.  Prakasam  founded  an  English  daily,  Swarijya,  in  1921,  to  propagate  the 
ideals  of  Gandhiji  and  to  strengthen  the  National  movement.  Prakasam  toured  extensively 
both  in  India  and  abroad  to  collect  donations  for  the  daily’s  sustenance  and  was  said  to  havo 
invested  nearly  one  crore  of  rupees  for  the  purpose,  including  his  entire  property.  It  could 
create  an  awareness  in  the  public  regarding  the  freedom  struggle.  Its  significance  mainly  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  produced  journalists  who  later  became  eminent  in  the  field  -  like  G.V.  Kripanidhi, 
Khasa  Subba  Rao,  Kotamraju  Rama  Rao,  Kolavonnu  Ramakotoswara  Rao  and  Kunduri  Iswara 
Dutt. 

Vavilla  Venkateswara  Sastry  (1885*1956),  a  veteran  publisher,  started  a  periodical,  Federated 
India  (1927),  edited  by  K,  Vyasa  Rao.  It  mainly  published  articlos  on  litoraturo  and  its 
contributors  included  G.R.  Reddy  and  K.R.  Sreenivasa  Iyengar. 

Sir  C.Y.  Chintamani  (1880-1941),  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  India,  was  associated 
as  an  editor  with  The  Telugu  Harp  (VWanagaram)  and  Vizag  Spectator  (Visakhapatnam),  Ho 
was  the  founder-editor  of  Indian  Herald,  which  was  wound  up  soon  duo  to  financial  losses. 
He  later  became  the  editor  of  Indian  People  (Allahabad),  Leader  (founded  by  Madan  Mohan 
Malviya),  Indian  Daily  Mail  (Bombay),  etc. 

Dr.  Bhogaraju  Pattabhi  Soetharamaiah  (1880-1959),  the  well-known  freedom  fighter  and 
the  chronicler  of  the  History  of  the  National  Congress,  foundod  Janma  BhOmi,  an  English 
weekly  (Masulipatam  :  1919)  and  Indian  Republic,  a  daily  from  Madras. 

Another  stalwart  in  the  field  of  English  journalism  was  Kotamraju  Punnaiah  (1885-1948), 
He  started  his  career  as  an  assistant  editor  in  New  Times  which  lator  becamo  Sind  Observer 
(Karachi)  and  edited  it  for  27  years.  His  brother,  Rama  Rao  (1899-1965),  first  joined  the 
New  Times  as  a  correspondent.  As  he  attached  greater  importance  to  nationlist  ideals  and 
self-respect  than  to  his  remuneration,  he  had  to  frequently  shift  from  one  newspaper  to  the’ 
other.  When  Nehru  was  starting  the  National  Herald,  Mahatma  Gandhi  recommended  Rama 
Rao  to  be  appointed  as  its  editor.  G.V.  Kripanidhi,  after  the  closure  of  Swar&jya,  edited 
Hindustan  Times  (Delhi)  along  with  Devadas  Gandhi  and  finally  retired  from  Deccan  Herald 
(Bangalore). 
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A  well-respected  editor  and  freedom-fighter,  Khasa  Subba  Rao  (1896- 1961)  was  a  loader-writer 
in  Swarijya.  Later  on,  he  worked  with  Indian  Finance,  Free  Press  Journal  and  Indian  Express, 
He  founded  a  weekly,  Swatantra ,  and  ran  it  for  ten  years,  in  1956,  tie  founded  the  Swarijya. 
In  his  long  career  as  a  journalist  and  editor,  ho  set  up  high  ethical  standards  in  journalism 
and  was  known  for  his  fearlessness. 

Kolavennu  Ramakoteswara  Rao  (1894-1970),  a  well  known  freedom  fighter,  worked  for  a 
while  in  Prakasam’s  Swarijya,  He  is  largely  remembered  for  his  English  quarterly,  Trivial 
(1927),  the  publication  of  which  is  still  being  carried  on  firstly  with  Bli.ivrtniju  Nurar.ihmu  Rao 
and  later  with  I.V.Chalapati  Rao  as  its  editors.  'Trivcni',  which  moans  ‘a  triple  stream'  was 
intended  to  serve  the  nation  by  focussing  on  Indian  history,  the  arts  and  literature.  Contributors 
to  this  periodical  included  Sri  Aurobindo,  Pandit  Nehru,  Srinivasa  Sar.tr y,  Pt.  Radhakrir.ltnan, 
Sir  C.V.  Raman  and  Rajaji. 

Kunduri  Iswara  Dutt  (1898-1967),  anothor  eminent  editor,  star  tori  his  career  with  Prakasam’s 
Swarijya  and  later  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Hindu,  Leader,  Hindunthnn  Union  and  Pioneer . 
He  was  the  founder-editor  of  Twentieth  Century,  a  monthly,  in  the  issues  of  which  Sir  Tej 
Bahdur  Sapru,  K.M.  Pannikkar,  C.R.  Roddy  and  other  omiment  men  published  their  articles. 
He  also  founded  two  weeklies,  Week-End  and  New  Mia. 

M.(Manikonda)  Chalapathi  Rao  (1908-1983)  was  another  well  known  editor  who  is  mainly 
remembered  for  his  work  as  an  editor  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  National  Homhl  for  35  years.  He 
is  known  outside  India  also,  having  widely  contributed  to  foreign  periodicals.  Another  jounrallot 
who  is  more  known  in  northern  India,  C.V.H.Rao,  was  associated  with  Indian  Nation  (Patna) 
and  Daily  Herald  (Lucknow)  as  editor. 

Among  others  who  made  significant  contribution  to  Indian  journalism  am  A.S.  Raman 
(Illustrated  Weekly  of  India  and  Swarijya),  G.K.  Reddy  (The  Hindu  and  Unm  ol  India},  Lanka 
Sundaram  (Commerce  and  Industry,  New  Doihi),  M.  Vonugopala  Rao  (Link),  S.  Venkata  Narayan 
(India  Today)  and  D.S.  Rao  (Indian  Literature). 

Deccan  Chronicle,  which  was  started  as  an  English  weekly  in  1938  by  Rukknpatnam 
Ramanujachari  became  a  daily  in  1943.  It  came  under  the  present  management  (late  T. 
Chandrasekhara  Reddy)  in  1977.  C.  Ramoji  Rao  foundod  the  English  daily,  News  Time.  In 
1984. 
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It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  are  three  planes  in  man's  life  :  the  physical,  the 
psychological  and  the  spiritual.  This  progressive  manifestation  can  be  found  in  a  community 
also.  The  achievements  of  a  community  in  these  three  planes  signify  its  ethos  and  is  expressed 
through  its  creative  genius.  The  attempts  to  express  the  ethos  through  several  media  are  the 
geneses  of  literature  and  other  arts  -  either  fine  arts,  or  performing  arts  or  technical  arts.  The 
early  Indian  concept  of  the  ‘sixty  four  arts’  covers  a  wide  range  of  human  activity  including 
a  number  of  skills.  As  time  passed  on,  diversification  of  these  skills  resulted  in  now  modes 
of  expression.  Unlike  the  skills,  the  fine  arts  -  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  *  and  the 
performing  arts  -  dance,  drama  and  music  are  the  most  enduring  and  are  considered  higher 
forms  of  creative  expression. 

Andhras  have  had  a  rich  legacy  in  all  these  arts  right  from  tire  beginning  of  their  known 
history,  and  vestiges  of  pro-historic  times  can  even  be  noticed  from  the  life  patterns  of  the 
primitive  peoplo.  Cave  drawings  of  animals  and  hunting  scones  have  been  discovered  at 
Biliasargam  and  other  places  in  Andhra,  which  stiow  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  primitive 
man.  From  the  very  nature  of  those  arts,  specimens  of  dance,  drama  or  music  of  the  primitive 
days  cannot  bo  directly  obtained.  However,  the  state  of  those  arts  may  bo  guessed  from  the 
present-day  practices  of  the  primitive  tribes.  Towards  tiro  end  of  the  first  millennium  U.CT, 
the  Andhra  artist  had  produced  marvellous  paintings  of  groat  artistry  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
caves  of  Ajanta  and  in  the  ama/mg  sculptures  of  the  Buddhist  sfr/pas  at  Amaravati  and  other 
places.  The  mastery  found  in  them  could  only  be  the  culmination  of  a  long  arid  sustaining 
tradition  from  tho  early  times.  The  sculptures  of  Amaravati  depict  dancers  and  instrumentalists, 
which  clearly  indicate  not  only  the  prevalence  of  and  mastery  over  these  arts  of  music  and 
danco,  but  also  the  fact  that  Andhras  had  developed  thotr  own  traditions  in  them  by  then 
Those  sculptures  also  reveal  many  aspects  of  the  ctvili/od  life  of  society  including  sever ai 
types  of  houses,  carts,  weapons  and  household  furniture.  Similarly,  the  variety  of  hair-stylus, 
ornaments  and  dresses  can  also  be  noticed  in  the  sculptures.  This  would  have  been  possible 
cnly  If  artistic  skills  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  trace  tho  development  of  cacti  of  those  arts, 
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The  Buddhist  Period 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  parts  of  India,  the  earliest  specimens  of  architecture  in 
Andhra,  to  a  large  extent,  are  of  Buddhist  religious  character,  The  architecture  of  the  Andhra 
Buddhist  period  occupies  a  unique  placo  in  tho  history  of  Indian  architecture  arid  covers  both 
the  schools  of  Buddhist  faith  -  the  Hinayana  and  the  Mahayana.  In  no  part  of  India  can  be 
seen  such  a  large  number  of  ancient  Buddhist  sites  as  in  the  Andhra  region. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  few  of  tho  earliest  Buddhist  monuments  in  Andhra  were  pro  Asokan, 
However,  many  of  them  belong  to  the  ancient  period  (400  B.C.  300  A.D.).  Bhattiprolu,  Amaravati, 
Ghantasala,  Nagarjunakonda,  Jaggayyapota,  Ramiroddipalli,  Adurru,  Podavoqi,  Gumruididurru, 
Gudivada,  Guntupalli,  Goli,  Kosanapalie,  Chandavaram,  Kukutapallo,  Kakurlapalom,  Dhulikatta, 
Nelakondapaili,  Phanigiri,  Kondapur,  Thotlakonda,  Bavikonda.  Gopalapatnarn.  Sankaram, 
Ramatirtham  and  Salihundam  are  some  such  ancient  sites.  Only  a  few  of  thorn  are  excavated 
and  explored  so  far.  Many  others  await  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist, 

The  Buddhist  religious  zeal  found  its  artistic  expression  in  the  construction  of  skjpas, 
caftyas  and  vihiras.  Unfortunately  not  even  one  of  them  can  now  be  seen  in  its  entirety. 
Excavations  conducted  at  some  of  the  sites  -  mainly  at  Amaravati  and  Nagarjunakonda  - 
helped  the  archaeologists  to  trace  out  some  of  the  features  of  those  constructions,  fho 
sculptural  replicas  on  the  casing  stones  of  the  stupas  obtained  in  the  excavations  also  helped 
the  research  workers  to  ascertain  some  distinctive  features  of  the  stupas  in  tho  Andhra  region. 

The  stupa  at  Nelakondapaili  in  Khammam  district  is  considered,  from  the  size  of  the  ruins, 
to  be  the  largest  of  such  constructions  in  the  entire  Deccan.  However,  as  no  excavation  on 
a  considerable  scale  was  carried  on  till  now  at  the  spot,  one  cannot  have,  at  present,  evon  a 
hazy  picture  of  it.  The  stupas  at  Bhattiprolu  and  Amaravati  are  considered  to  bo  the  earliest 
ones,  their  date  being  assigned  approximately  to  the  4th  century  B.C.  Of  them,  tho  stupa  at 
Bhattiprolu  was  completely  ruined  by  the  time  it  was  discovered,  and  only  a  relic  casket  could 
be  secured  from  the  ruins.  Though  the  Amaravati  stops  was  despoiled  by  the  local  people 
to  a  good  extent,  the  efforts  put  forth  by  many  archaelogists  resulted  in  providing  us  with 
some  details  about  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  stupas  in  the  Andhra  region. 

The  stupa  at  Amaravati  represents  a  simple  hemispherical  structure  (and a)  to  enshrine  tho 
relics  of  the  Buddha.  This  simple  structure  is  a  low  cylindrical  drum  with  a  platform  (m&dhi) 
on  its  top  reached  by  steps  from  four  rectangular  projections  at  tho  cardinal  points.  Tho 
drum  has  a  hemispherical  top  surmounted  by  a  cubical  structure  (harmika)  shaded  by  one  or 
more  umbrellas  (chatravili).  The  harmika  marked  the  spot  where  deep  down  is  placed  the 
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reliquary  containing  tho  sacred  objects.  The  stupas  in  Andhra  had  two  circular  walls,  one  at 
the  hub  and  the  other  at  the  outer  end  and  the  entire  space  between  these  walls  was  filled 
with  mud.  The  outer  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  drum  was  decorated  with  carved  marble  slabs. 
Similarly,  the  hemispherical  top  was  partly  decorated  with  lime  and  mortar  work.  Each  of  the 
four  rectangular  projections  at  the  cardinal  points  supported  five  large  pillars,  Styaka  kambhas. 
The  iyaka  pillars,  iyaka  platforms  supporting  them  and  simple  gateways  guarded  by  lions  are 
features  of  tho  stupas  in  Andhra,  not  found  elsewhere.  The  perambulatory  passage  between 
the  stupa  and  the  railing  around  is  approached  by  steps  near  the  gateways  beginning  with  a 
semicircular  one  known  as  tho  moonstone,  gaily  decorated  with  bands  of  animals  and  creeper 
designs  executed  in  an  artistic  fashion.  Those  moonstones  at  Amaravati,  Nagarjunakonda  and 
othor  placos  recall  similar  ones  adorning  tho  approach  of  the  stupas  in  Sri  Lanka,  and  we 
know  from  inscriptions  at  Nagarjunakonda  that  there  was  ample  scope  for  influence  from  that 
country. 

Tho  railing  at  Amaravati  is  one  of  tho  mastor-piocos  of  art.  It  measured  192  feet  in  diameter 
and  stood  neatly  14  feet  high  above  tho  pavement.  It  was  constructed  of  upright  slabs,  each 
pair  of  them  connected  by  three  cross-bars.  The  surface  of  each  of  those  bars  was  decorated 
with  full  and  half  discs  interspersed  with  minor  sculpturos  from  Buddhist  legends.  The  inside 
of  the  railing  was  more  richly  carved.  The  plinth  of  the  Amaravati  stupa  was  also  docoratod 
with  frio/os  of  animals  and  children  in  ludicrous  positions.  Tho  slabs,  forming  tho  casing  of 
tho  stupa,  ft.  m  diameter,  wero  richly  carved,  tho  principal  object  being  an  exact  model  of 
tho  highly  docoratod  stupa  with  tho  railing.  The  magnificent  dome,  surrounded  by  a  sculptured 
railing  and  rising  to  a  height  of  100  feet  when  it  existed,  must  have  been  unrivalled  in  the 
contemporary  world, 

Along  with  tho  stupas,  there  existed  chapels  (ca/tyas)  and  monasteries  ( viharas ).  The 
earliest  rock  hewn  coitya  is  to  be  found  at  Guntupalli  and  is  ascribed  to  the  second  century 
B.C.  Tho  caityas  of  tho  later  period,  constructed  with  mud,  mortar  and  stone,  are  to  be  found 
at  Nagarjunakonda  and  some  other  places.  The  plan  of  tho  caitya  is  apsidal  and  at  the  furthor 
end  towards  tho  apse  is  situated  a  small  votive  stOpa  for  worship.  The  approach  to  tho  caitya 
Is,  as  in  tho  case  of  tho  large  stupas,  by  a  flight  of  steps  starting  with  a  moon-stone.  The 
later  caityas  are  not  different  in  plan  from  tho  earlier  rock-cut  ones  of  Karle  and  such  othor 
western  caves.  The  appearance  of  the  facade  and  the  curvilinear  top  have  to  be  understood 
from  tho  inner  contour  of  the  rock-cut  ones  or  from  the  general  appearance  of  similar  later 
Hindu  tomplos  for  which  these  earlier  caityas  have  been  the  models. 

The  monasteries  {whims)  are  composed  of  a  number  of  cells  for  monks,  arranged  all 
around  a  rectangular  courtyard  and,  judging  by  representations  in  sculpture,  are  storeyed. 
The  bases  of  such  monasteries  have  been  laid  bare  by  excavations  at  Nagarjunakonda.  The 

approach  to  tho  colls  and  some  of  the  entrances  have  a  few  small  steps  with  moon-stones 
and  flanking  low  makara  balustrades  At  Nagarjunakonda  were  found  many  tumbled-down 
piliars  in  rows  where  once  a  hall  stood.  This  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  earliest  halls  in 

South  India. 
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Secular  buildings  of  this  period  are  unfortunately  not  preserved  and  actual  examples  are 
wanting,  though  some  idea  of  such  buildings  can  be  formed  by  a  study  of  representations  in 
Amaravati,  Nagarjunakonda  and  other  places.  Those  buildings  wore  storeyed  and  gorgeous. 
The  types  of  windows  included  the  arched  one  with  finial,  the  rectangular  one  and  the  latticed.  ' 
Different  kinds  of  balustrades  were  known;  pilasters  and  polygonal  pillars  have  fine  capitals, 
some  on  the  model  of  the  earlier  bell-shaped  ones  with  kalasa  motif  at  the  base.  The 
roof  Is  sometimes  shaped  after  a  wagonhoad,  sometimes  after  a  simple  rectangular  hut  and 
sometimes  with  a  circular  curvilinear  top,  with  the  first  known  as  the  sila  and  the  second 
kutig&ra.  Both  are  described  in  early  literary  accounts  of  palaces.  Terraces  and  balconies 
also  figure  in  these  sculptures,  some  open  and  others  canopied,  the  latter  typo  known  as 
valabhi.  There  are  separate  entrances  and  exits  with  fine  arched  t&mna  decorations,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gateway  at  Sanchi  which  was  decorated  with  fresh  garlands  on  occasions. 

Jain  Architecture 

The  earliest  Jain  contribution  to  architecture  in  Andhra  was  noticed  at  Ciuntupalii  caves 
in  the  West  Godavari  District  datable  to  the  2nd  century  B.C,,  basing  on  the  inscription  of 
the  Maha  Meghavahana,  a  chief  of  Kalinga.  Penicalapadu  in  the  Jammuiamadugu  Taluk  of 
Cuddapah  district,  Kurkyala  (Munulagutta)  in  Karimnagar  district,  Chippagiri  In  Kumool  district, 
Rayadurg  in  Anantapur  district  and  Ramatirtham  in  Vi/ianagaram  district  are  some  of  the 
important  Jain  sites.  Jain  temples  were  more  or  less  similar  to  the  Oiahmanical  temples 
having  stepped  pyramid  Maras.  The  excavations  at  Gurnmadam  showed  foundations  of 
a  square  brick  structure  having  bbadra  projections  on  three  sides  showing  simple  numcaka 
type  of  adhiqthdrta,  datable  to  the  5th*6th  century  in  association  with  a  Jain  image  in  red 
granite  stone.  Another  structural  edifice  in  brick  is  seen  at  Gollathngud!  near  Judchnria  in  the 
Mahabubnagar  district.  It  has  a  sanctum  with  a  iikham  of  Dravldian  order,  it  has  a  simple 
mancaka  type  of  adhlqthina  and  its  walls  aro  decorated  with  pillar  and  pilaster  , ,  ouldings. 
The  Mara  is  of  storeyed  pyramidal  type  decorated  with  beautiful  figures  in  stucco,  datable 
to  the  6th  century.  Some  of  the  brick  structures  with  stone  mmdaptw  am  also  aeon  at 
Keesaragutta  near  Hyderabad  datable  to  the  6th-7th  century. 

With  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyas,  Jainism  became  a  strong  rival 
to  Hinduism  in  Andhra  during  the  7th  contury.  The  first  recorded  Jain  establishment  is  the 
Nadumbi-Vasadi  of  Vijayawada  known  from  the  Musinikonda  plates  of  VirJmuvardhnna  ill  datable 
to  the  7th  century.  Another  early  Jain  stone  temple  is  noticed  at  Kambadur  in  Anantapur 
district.  The  super-structure  of  this  is  of  a  stepped  pyramidal  typo.  It  has  a  gmbhagt  tm  and  a 
mukha  mandapa.  Interestingly,  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorjamb  is  depicted  a  seated  Jaina  figure. 
Standing  Jaina  figures  In  k&y6t$arga  posture  are  seen  as  dwimp&fm  as  in  Hindu  temples. 
Basing  on  the  architectural  features,  it  is  datable  to  the  0th>9th  century. 
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The  Vemulavada  chiefs  patronised  Jainism  as  attested  by  the  temple  at  Subhadhama-Basadi 
at  Vemulavada.  The  later  Chalukyas  also  were  patrons  of  Jainism  and  constructed  temples 
at  Bodhan,  Pattanchoruvu,  Pudur,  Kulpak,  Konakondla,  Bairanpalli,  etc.  Caves  and  temples 
having  stepped  pyramidal  iikharas  are  seen  near  Padmakshigutta  at  Hanumakonda  and 
Madikonda  near  Ka/ipet  in  the  Warangal  district  datable  to  the  9- 10th  c.  Danavulapadu  in 
the  Cuddapah  district  and  Peddatumbalam  in  the  Kurnool  district  are  important  Jain  centres 
during  the  medieval  period. 

An  inscription  from  Amarapuram  in  the  Madakasira  Taluk  of  Anantapur  district,  dated 
1278  states  that  tho  income  from  certain  grants  was  used  for  the  construction  of  a  temple, 
Brahma-Jinalaya.  with  stone  from  tho  foundation  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  complete 
with  a  mah£  man  ci&pa,  bhadra  mandapa,  Lakshml -mandapa,  gdpura  parisOtra  (enclosure), 
vandanamita  (festoons),  m&na  stambha  and  mukha  mandapa.  The  temple  clearly  suggests 
the  components  of  a  Jaina  temple  of  the  medieval  period. 

Some  of  the  temples  wore  attached  to  the  mathas.  A  Jaina  mafha  consisted  of  an  ardha 
mukhamanrfapa  with  small  gdpuras  having  Jaina  figures  in  the  niches.  The  other  peculiar 
feature  in  such  tompios  was  the  depiction  of  females  trampling  over  makara,  as  dwirapMlas, 

Braluwtiiicnl  Period 

Tho  early  Brahmanica!  structures  are  of  brick  and  square  or  apsidal  in  plan  with  a  simple 
adhisfh&na  (of  mancaka  typo).  Some  tompios  possessed  mancfapas  with  prikira  walls.  Tho 
most  important  of  the  earliest  Brahmanical  tompios  are  noticed  at  Veerapuram,  Chabolo, 
Gudimaliam,  Chojorla.  Rangapuram  and  Somasiia. 

Excavations  at  Veerapuram  in  Kurnool  district  brought  to  light  a  cluster  of  brick  tomples 
installed  with  pebble  lingua  enclosed  by  a  prikira.  Each  temple  had  a  square  sanctum 
approached  by  a  flight  of  stops.  A  common  mandapa  for  threo  temples,  which  look  like 
tfikuia  temples,  was  also  noticed. 

Associated  with  the  structures  are  found  coins  of  Satavahanas  and  Maharatthis,  terracotta 
figure  of  Ganesa,  o  stone  plaque  of  Mahishamardanl,  etc.,  datable  to  the  2nd  century.  At 
Chabolo,  on  the  river  Bhavanasi  in  Kurnool  district,  was  noticed  a  square  brick  temple  with 
a  Brahml  label  inscription  reading  Hasya  gambha  datable  to  the  2nd  c.B.C.  on  palaeographlc 
grounds.  At  Rangapuram,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Krishna  in  Mahabubnagar  district,  a 
square  brick  temple  was  unearthed.  Similar  brick  temples  datable  to  the  Satavahana  period 
are  also  reported  at  Somasiia  near  the  Krlshna-Bhavanasl  confluence.  At  Gudimaliam,  in  the 
Chittoor  district,  an  apskfei  brick  temple  datable  to  the  2nd  c.B.C.  was  reported.  At  Chejeria 
in  the  Guntur  district,  an  apsidal  brick  temple  with  a  rrmncaka  type  of  adhi§th&na  datable  to 
Satavahana  times  was  found.  Another  duster  of  Brahmanical  temples  is  noticed  at  Vijayapuri, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Ikshvaku  rulers  (3rd  c.). 
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The  Ikshvakus  continued  the  tradition  of  temple  building  in  brick,  initiated  by  the 
Satavahanas.  The  temples  of  Pushpabhadraswami,  Sarvadova,  Kartikoya,  Astabhujaswami, 
Kubera  Nodagiswara  and  Navagraha  are  important  in  this  context.  The  Pushpabhadraswami 
temple ’was  the  earliest  one  to  have  an  apsidal  garbhagrha  with  a  16-piltared  mukha  mandapa. 
a  dhwajastambha  and  an  enclosing  wall  with  gateways.  The  Ashtabhuja  temple  had  three 
sanctums  with  dhmla-atambha  in  front  of  them.  Two  of  those  are  apsidal  in  plan.  The 
Navagraha  temple  complex  contained  square,  circular  and  apsidal  templos  with  an  enclosure. 
The  temple  of  Kubera  is  an  apsidal  one.  having  a  hall  with  more  than  100  pillars  with  the 
main  entrance  to  the  east.  To  the  south  of  this  is  a  stopped  woll.  At  Kudavolll.  near  tho 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Krishna  and  Bhavanasl,  a  brick  tomple  datable  to  this  period  was 
recently  reported.  During  the  Ikshvaku  period  construction  of  templos  with  all  tho  components, 
such  as  mukha  manejapas,  dhwajastambhas,  compound  walls  and  stopped  wolls  was  in  vogue. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Satavahanas  and  Ikshvakus,  Andhra  was  divided  into  small  statos 
and  ruled  by  Anandagotris,  early  Pallavas,  Salankayanas,  Brlhatphalayanas  and  Vlshnukundis. 
The  Anandagotris,  contemporaries  of  the  early  Pallavas,  ronovatod  the  existing  temples.  The 
Kapoteswara  temple  at  Che|erla  was  of  Buddhist  origin,  but  was  converted  later  Into  a 
Saivite  religious  centre.  During  this  period,  anlarSla  and  maM  mandapa  wero  addod  to  the 
„P„ih3i  shrine.  The  adhlsMrm  of  the  tomple  has  upina,  jagatt.  tripanakumude  and  palf/da  of 

p&dabandha  class. 

The  early  Pallavas  ruled  over  the  coastal  and  south-western  Andhra  for  a  considerable 
period.  They  were  supporters  of  the  movement  of  Brahmanical  revival.  Their  Inscriptions 
mention  a  few  temples  which  existed  at  that  time.  The  British  museum  plates  of  Charudevi 
mention  the  Kull  Mahataraka  temple  of  Bhagavan  Narayana  at  Dalura.  The  Uruvapailt  plates 
of  Yuvamaharaja  Vlshnugopa  mention  a  temple  of  Vishnu  at  Kandukurn, 

Some  of  the  Salankayanas  followed  Vaishnavism  and  tho  Podavogi  grant  registers  the  gift 
of  a  village  to  the  Traiiokyanatha  Vishnugrihaswamy  temple  by  Nandi  Varma  If.  Excavations 
conducted  at  Pedavegi,  the  capital  city  of  tho  Salankayanas,  revealed  an  extensive  brick 
structure,  rectangular  in  plan  with  the  main  entrance  to  the  oast.  The  wall  over  the  adhi^h&na 
is  at  a  height  of  1.60  mts.  Niches  are  seen  at  regular  Intervals.  On  tho  basis  of  the  layout 
of  the  structure,  the  complex  appears  to  have  four  shrines  at  the  four  corners  and  the  main 
shrine  at  the  centre.  This  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  panc&yama  group  in  Andhra. 

The  Vlshnukundis  described  themselves  as  "Parama  mahoswaras"  Govinda  Varma  s 
Tummalagudem  charter  describes  him  as  a  builder  of  temples,  vihUms,  assembly  halls, 

wells,  tanks  and  gardens.  During  this  period  a  good  number  of  brick  temples  were  constructed 
as  noticed  at  Keesaragutta,  Yelesvaram  and  Rajahmundry.  In  the  post-lkahvaku  period  cave 
architecture  of  Brahmanical  order  was  begun.  A  change  from  brick  to  rock  cut  architecture 
is  well  attested  during  this  period.  The  rock*cut  shrines  at  Mogalrajapuram,  Undavai  and 
Bhairavanikonda  are  the  best  examples  of  the  Vishnukundi  period.  At  Keesaragutta  a  square 
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brick  temple  with  neatly  paved  brick  floor  and  a  covered  drain  at  the  northeast  corner  to 
let  out  the  ablution  water  was  roportod.  At  Yelosvaram  a  complex  of  Saivite  brick  temples, 
square  in  plan,  with  lingus  at  the  centre  are  found.  At  Rajah m undry  a  brick  temple  of  the 
Vishnukundi  period  war,  noticed  neat  the  Chandrika  theatre.  The  diggings  at  Siddeswaram 
near  Bhavanaoi  and  Bangamoswaram  in  Kurnool  district  brought  to  light  foundations  of  brick 
temples.  One  of  the  brick  structures  showed  a  square  sanctum  and  a  porch  approached  by 
a  flight  of  stops  with  balustrades  on  either  side.  The  adhiqthana  above  the  upina  level  is  of 
"Kapotabnndhn”  variety.  The  ndhm\h&na  comprises  of  upina,  jagati,  kampa,  tripattakumuda, 
kanta  and  kupntu.  Associated  with  the  structure  are  recovered,  early  medieval  pottery  and 
stucco  figure},  datable  to  the  fith  /th  c. 

As  mentioned  uailiot,  the  cave  temples  at  Vijayawada,  Mogalrajapuram  and  Undavalli  have 
boon  attributed  to  the  Vishnukundi  period.  There  are  two  rock-cut  temples  at  Vijayawada, 
five  at  Moqalrnjapufarn  and  four  at  Undavalli,  Those  at  Vijayawada  and  Mogalrajapuram  are 
dedicated  to  thu  Trinity  while  those  at  Undavalli  exclusively  to  Vishnu.  Each  of  the  caves 
contains  a  rectangular  pillared  hall  with  a  single  shrine  chamber  or  sometimes  with  three  cells. 
At  Vijayawada,  the  Akknnna  and  Madonna  caves  are  with  triple  roar  cells  and  a  common 
pillared  verandah  in  front,  the  entablature  of  the  Mogalrajapuram  caves  is  carved  with  kudus 
and  depicted  with  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  figures.  Above  tho  vya/a  is  a  large  bas-relief 
carving  of  Siva  Nafaruja.  The  pillars  of  the  Undavalli  caves  are  crudo  with  octagonal  shafts 
ended  by  square  blocks  and  topped  by  mmnga  pddikas.  At  Bhiravanikonda  in  tho  Udayagiri 
Taluk  of  Nelloto  district  are  cave  groups  dedicated  to  Siva.  They  are  similar  in  plan  with  a 
square  chambw  at  roar  and  a  pillared  nmndapa  in  the  front.  A  few  rock«cut  caves  found  on 
tho  bank;;  of  tho  Mannoru  near  the  bridge  in  Manthani  taiuk,  belong  to  Vishnukundi  poriod. 
Pulakosi  II  (OfB  fi4p),  the  Western  Chalukya  king,  led  campaigns  against  Kosaia,  Kanauj  and 
Andhra  and  brought  tho  region  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  under  tho  Chalukya 
control,  Temples  built  during  tho  Western  Chalukya  poriod  are  seen  at  Alampur,  Kudavolii, 
Panyam,  Satyavolu,  Mahanamii  and  Kadamakalva,  Red  sand  stone  was  used  to  construct 
these  temples. 

At  Alampur,  in  the  Mahabubnngar  district,  are  nine  temples  locally  known  as  Nava-Brahma 
group  of  temples.  All  tho  temples  except  one  are  constructed  in  rikhinigara  type,  Those 
temples  are  provided  with  closed  ptadaks'iqa-patha,  mukha  mandapa  and  mukha  catuqki, 
tatlticod  windows,  idols  in  the  niches,  Saivito  panels  on  the  walls,  provision  of  sukan&sl  are 
the  important  features  of  the  Western  Chalukya  temples  in  Andhra.  Kumara  Brahma  temple 
is  tho  earliest  one  in  the  Alampur  group.  Tho  adhl^hina  consists  of  upina,  padma,  jagati, 
kumuda  and  kapdta.  Large-sized  bhadf&vatdkanaa  are  arranged  on  the  walls.  The  roof  of 
the  pradakfina  pattia  is  with  slabs  arranged  in  a  sfopy  manner,  whereas  the  flat  roof  covers 
the  nave  lengthwise  over  the  pilasters.  The  trlbbOmi  ilkhara  over  the  roof  is  dvyanga  in 
plan,  possessing  vinvkMa  and  lata  with  iafSpanjara,  Grim  and  Smafaka  are  tho  crowning 
members.  Tho  pillars  in  mukha  catu$ki  and  gO^tm-mrf^apa  are  of  rucaka  order.  The  pillars 
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contain  a  shaft,  octagonal  in  the  middle  and  square  at  the  top.  Above  is  taranga  of  t&lapatra 
-  designed  pddika.  The  pillars  are  carved  with  beautiful  foliages  and  figures  of  makara,  gaja, 
miihuna  and  lotus  medallions.  The  next  is  Arkabrahma  tomplo  similar  in  plan  but  devoid  of 
the  garbhagrha.  Batabrahma  and  Virabrahma  temples  are  also  similar  in  plan  to  the  abovo. 
Swarga  Brahma  temple  is  considered  to  have  been  erected  by  the  queen  Lokamahadevi 
during  Vinayaditya’s  time.  Provision  of  antarila  is  a  new  feature  in  this  tomplo.  The  sikhara  is 
four-storeyed  which  has  sukandsi  to  the  height  of  the  second  storey  with  Siva  Nataraja  panel 
carved  in  the  front  arch.  Above  the  sikhara  is  a  griva,  circular  in  plan,  super  imposed  by  an 
Smalaka  and  a  double  kalaSa.  The  pillars  are  decorated  with  gha\a  pallava  and  puma  ghata 
motifs.  The  temple  of  Garudabrahma  temple  is  similar  in  plan  to  that  of  Swargabrahma.  The 
Viswabrahma  temple  has  more  ornamental  foaturos  on  tho  walls  than  the  others,  Simhap&da 
pillars  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Garuda  Brahma  tomplo.  Tho  Padrnabrahma  tomplo, 
the  largest  of  the  group  oriented  to  the  east,  roscmblos  that  of  tho  Swarga  Brahma  one, 
The  Taraka  Brahma  temple  is  also  orientod  to  tho  oast,  The  plan  of  tho  temple  consists 
of  garbhagrha,  antar&la  and  mukha  man  Papa.  Tho  two  storeyed  vimAnu  has  knmakuta  and 
kap&ta,  followed  by  kinta,  prastara,  and  vim&na  sikhara. 

Typical  examples  of  the  Western  Chalukya  architecture  are  the  Sangamon, wara  temple  at 
Kudavelle  in  the  Mahbubnagar  district,  tho  Mahanandir.wara  temple  at  Mahanandr,  Panikeswara 
temple  at  Panyam,  Sivanandeswara  tomplo  at  Kadamakalva  in  tho  Kumool  dieted  and  tho 
Ramalingeswara  temple  at  Satyavolu  in  tho  Prakasam  district,  tho  architectural  feature*,  of  tho 
Western  Chalukya  period  are  tho  ground  plan  with  gartMinya,  gudha  mmuhipu  and  mukha 
catuqki  followed  by  an  addition  of  simple  antar&la,  niches  on  the  walls,  grilled  windows 
and  flat  roof  of  the  garbh&iaya  supported  by  four  pillars.  T  ampler,  of  ‘sandbar a*  variety  with 
pradaksina-patha  with  sloped  roof  and  simple  adhis\h$ma  and  of  rPkMnAgmn  variety  with  two 
to  five  stories  arranged  by  sukan&sis  and  ribbod  circular  Bnmlukan  are  noteworthy  .Sometimes 
parivAra  shrines  are  also  provided  as  seen  in  Kadamakalva  tomplo,  the  doorways  are  of 
tri-chatuh-  and  panca-Mkha  variety  with  dwArapAias  and  Gauge  anti  Yamure.  figures  at  the 
bottom.  The  victorious  campaign  of  Pulakosi  II  in  tho  eastern  tract  of  Andhra  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  kingdom  in  624  with  Kubja  Vishnuvardhuna  as  its  first 
ruler.  During  the  period  from  the  mid-7th  to  12th  c,,  many  temples  dedicated  to  Give  wore 
constructed.  Most  of  the  temples  wore  of  stone  though  brick  was  also  user.},  the  salient 
features  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  architecture  are:  tho  temples  are  square  in  plan  devoid  of 
pillars  in  garbhagrha,  the  vlm&na  is  devoid  of  sukanSsi,  storeyed  vimAttus  reached  by  flights 
of  steps,  ‘bhedabheda’  variety  of  adhitfhdws,  karna  and  bimdm  projections  on  the  walls 
adorned  with  panjara  kosAs  topped  by  trmfmm46wnm  enclosed  by  prdkAm  walls,  absence  of 
mukha-catuski,  and  the  Introduction  of  structural  gdpuras. 
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The  earliest  temple  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  period  constructed  entirely  by  dressed  stones 
is  the  Jaiaposwara  temple  at  Pondugula  in  Guntur  district.  It  has  garbhagrha  antar&la  and 
mahi-mandapa  The  adhi$th&na  is  of  the  pidabandha  class.  Bhadra  and  Mm  patterns  are 
seen  on  the  walls.  Kudya-kdsta  is  seen  on  the  vimina  portion.  The  Siva  temple  at  Terala 
in  the  same  district  is  similar  in  plan  and  is  identical  with  the  Pondugula  temple.  Temples 
of  Gunaga  Vijaynditya  period  found  at  Biccavolu  namely,  Golingeswara,  Rajarajeswara  and 
Chandrasekhara  temples  contain  all  these  features.  Some  of  the  temples  of  this  period  such 
as  those  at  Oak  shat;  imam  and  Bhimavaram  are  storeyed  ones  in  which  the  ground  floor  is 
either  functional  or  solid  and  the  upper  floor  is  roachod  through  a  flight  of  steps  from  inside  the 
ground  floor  or  from  outside,  In  the  upper  floor  the  usual  pillared  hall  has  the  sanctum  with  large 
si/ed  julaka?,  and  an  opening  towards  the  oast.  The  Bhimoswara  temples  at  Daksharamam 
and  Bhimavaram  am  ascribed  to  Chalukya  Bhirna  I.  The  temple  at  Daksharamam  is  enclosed 
by  two  ptfiktinw  with  four  gdpurm.  Tho  Bhimoswara  temple  at  Chebrolu  is  of  sandhara 
variety  with  quthh&lnyn,  mdhnmaniiapa  and  mukha-manejapa.  The  sarvatdbhadra  -omple  has 
doorways  on  all  the  four  sides.  Tho  Amarosvara  tomplo  at  Amaravati  is  in  similar  style. 

Tho  temples  built  at  Rupala  Bangamoswaram,  Tandrapadu,  Voldurti,  Pratakota,  Malleswararn, 
Gudom,  Miyapur,  etc.  belong  to  the  Rashtrakuta  ported.  The  architecture  of  the  Rashtrakutas 
has  a  close  msomtoianco  to  that  of  the  Pailavas,  probably  duo  to  their  marital  relations 
with  tho  latter  The  tomplo  at  Rupala  Sangamoswaram  consists  of  garbhilaya,  antarifa  and 
mahi  mmdapa  with  n  pillared  porch  in  tho  front.  The  adhi§t$na  is  of  bhidibhida  type.  Tho 
niches  are  crowned  by  nmkam  tdmnm,  The  pmstara  is  composed  of  uttara,  bhutam&ta  and 
kapdUt  and  vymfmwgo.  The  vimirm  is  of  throe  storeys.  It  has  square  kinta,  Mkhara  and  stupi, 
Tho  rmhi-mundapa  is  provided  with  three  entrances  and  flights  of  steps.  The  pillars,  heavy  in 
size,  are  with  aqiapada,  k&lu&t,  ptmlaka  and  pddika,  Basing  on  a  label  Inscription,  it  Is  dated 
to  tho  9th  c.  The  Rajamana  temple  at  Voldurti  is  Identical  with  and  similar  in  execution  to  tho 
Rupala  Sangamoswaram  tomplo.  Tho  temples  at  Pratakota  and  certain  temples  at  Papanasi 
near  Atampur  are  similar  to  the  above  In  plan,  art  motifs,  pillars  and  viminas.  The  group  of 
temples  at  Gudem  and  Somasila  •  all  in  the  Mahbubnagar  district  ■  underwent  renovations 
during  the  Rashtrakuta  period.  The  dilapidated  temple  at  Miyapur  with  rectangular  man<japa 
with  Its  doorway  flanked  by  life  si/e  dwimpifaa  Is  typical  of  Rashtrakuta  style.  During  the 
Rashtrakuta  period,  Dravida  vlm&na  was  favoured  along  with  the  use  of  bhdd&bh&da  type  of 
adhitfMnas,  variations  In  pHlar  types,  decorations  on  the  wails,  highly  carved  makara  tdragas, 
mm  type  of  vim&ma,  arrangement  of  vfmim  (Mmtrn  as  seen  at  Bhujangeswara  and  Rupala 
Sangameswara  temples. 
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tk  Mambas  were  a  feudatory  family  under  the  Ganges.  Rnshtrnkutos  and  Chalukyas 
.  1  am  to  the  fOth  c  They  rutod  ovor  tho  area  of  prosont-day  Anantnpu.  district  and  had 

leT  Henjoru  or  Homavati,  now  in  the  MadaKasira  Taluk  of  Anantapur  distiic.  .  The 

IIS  ofthe  Nollas  are  seen  at  Homavati.  Dharmapuri  and  Arlaguppo.  tho  t  od,  cswara 
temple  at  Hemavati  consists  of  garbhagrha,  animUa  and  maha-manrfafn.  ttin  .ullm.tlM„a  is 
nf  nAdahandha  variety  The  pilasters  on  the  wall  aro  tall.  Ganga,  Yamuna,  dwamptthi*  and 
IwCes  le  carved  at  the  bases  of  tho  door  frames.  Tho  lui.  four  rows 

oftf.lJs  With  four  pillars  in  each  row.  This  tomplo  is  dated  to  tho  10th  c.  the  mhei  impurtant 
temples  of  the  nolambas  are  those  of  Siddhoswara  and  Mallikaguna. 

.  .  ,  th.  pactArn  Ganaa  tomplos  ■  four  corner  templet*,  Juqanmohann  <»nd  tho  five 

HcIItena  shrles  In  Orissan  style  ■  are  soon  at  Mukhal.n., ,„n.  the  fin.nni.wai.,  temple 
TtyS  Rekt  o  vl.  The  presence  cl  the  'khakhni'  and  'pidha  d.iv.,,'  ..how  the  Oilssan 

Influence  The  sanctums  have  corbelled  roots  instead  of  tla,  mots  Hi.,. .  a  «* 

above  the  doorway  of  the  sanctum,  constructed  to  relieve  the  heavy  load  <w»i  A  he  umh.tods 

optod  for  the  .oca!  Khonda.ite  stones  for  temple  builds  IHh  »*•<•*  .  w  w ***£ 
Mfldhukesvara  temple  enables  us  to  assign  to  it  a  date  botwmm  mu  loth  t.  I  ho  blumu„wdM 
led  Someswara  tomplos  were  bull!  during  the  t  ith  c  t»o.  i.npoitan.  inmplm.  -><  «»-  ' 
Gangas  are  seen  at  Jayatl,  Arasavllli  end  Gntavotli  in  tho  north  «■'>«•  ***•« 

The  Teiuqu  Chodas  of  Kanduru  exorcised  their  authority  eve.  the  handomadu  with  tho.r 
capital  at  Koduru  and  later  at  Panagallu  from  the  1  ith  to  t:«h  c.  the  Mugu  '  ^dae  built  great 
temples  at  Perur,  Panagallu,  Kanduru,  Kolanupaka.  Gutlutummmni,  Hppunutal;,  and  -mkonda. 
Generally  each  of  these  tomplos  contain  gutbhmyit,  unthurtia  md  mIM  nnr id ■■■;■■*  ac  umn 
at  Sirikonda  and  Panagallu.  Another  variety  at  Panagallu  with  long  m<  tangnim  hall  with  five 

rows  of  pillars  is  noteworthy. 


The  later  Chalukyas  who  ruled  from  My  an  had  the  wut.inm  putt  <*f  Auiinm  umler  their 
control  for  a  considerable  time  since  Falla  II  p/UW).  Dunng  thm.  m-gn,  ma«,r..f»..:nt  temples 
were  built  with  elaborate  plans  and  elevations,  A  now  type  of  mmpto  plan  tho  MuiUo  was  their 
innovation.  Introduction  of  kaks&sanaa,  eontinualion  of  w/fc, •«>*•./  mmr  MdhMthimlupm.  plan  el 
trikOta  temples  with  ranga-mangapam,  stepped  pyramidal  vimAnnn,  erection  of  her?  standing 
toranas  and  double-storeyed  rrmrtciapm  aro  the  other  architectural  featums  important  temples 
of  Kalyani  Chalukya  period  are’ at  Patar.ehiau.  Kothep.illm  Namhkiud.  Vudum,  ciangapur, 
Somasila,  Malloswaram  and  Podathumbatam  the  Hamm, wain  tn?n|,»Us  at  Nnmhkaruji,  nt  Wedak 
district,  is  of  bhumlja  typo  and  star-shaped  in  plan  Thu  temple  e»  Prided  w.th  square 
garbhagrha,  rectangular  ardhamandapa  and  square  *»«»  pouh«u  on  three 

sides.  The  wail  portion  is  decorated  with  pillars  crowned  by  m.iiMhim  w/n.Vruv  wbaih  continue 
upto  the  vlmina.  The  SukanAsi  is  seen  on  the  nrdhunuitHfap.t  Thorn  is  a  ttonna  of  tucaka 
pillars.  The  Chennakesava  temple  at  Gangapur  is  m  tmvAya t.um  layout  ihn  wail  n  divided 
into  karna  and  bhadra  projections.  The  ktytus  on  the  wall  am  of  ttm.ni  uumymi  variety. 
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The  (/holnc  <j!  Itanndw,  ta  bo  the  descendants  of  Karikala  Chola,  established  their 
ingdom  in  tho  tauddafMh  mgum  and  ruled  from  tho  6th  to  10th  c.  The  temples  of  Renadu 
re  constructed  in  a  opocific  typo  of  architecture.  The  temples  at  Muthukuru,  Pitikayagullu, 
lamoswaram,  Chiinrnnkur  and  Itadamudmm  are  constructed  by  the  Telugu  Cholas  of  Renadu. 
ha  Agastyoowmo  tampln  at  Chdumakum  ,n  Guddapah  district  belongs  to  the  period  of 
rikramacfitya  fdusla  of  tim  Hth  i.  it  is  apt.idal  in  plan,  annexed  by  a  16-pillarod  mahBmandapa. 
hi  sikhurn  r,  com.fiuctad  with  dressed  stones.  Tho  front  side  of  the  gable  is  fashioned 
ke  a  Cfiityt*  window  the  tatnkov.v.im  temple  complex  at  Pitikayagullu  in  Prakasam  district 
omprisns  tho  main  tamplo  mid  piumta  shrines.  Tho  main  temple  is  with  garbhilaya  and 
mtmnwiftnpn  IVimvIm  chnnn:,  ,tm  located  around  this  shrine,  They  are  square,  rectangular 
«J  apMdal  hi  phtf j  AS!  thm.u  tampion  are  built  in  brick  and  bolong  to  the  8th  c.  Tho 
Virasurarnn'./aiM  tamplo  at  Att.raia  and  Urn  Pailisvaramnndnya  Mahondra  tomplo  in  Chittoor 
listnct  mfimMint  !ho  t  Immi'IoiiM*:  feafum:,  of  Renadu  Chola  architecture. 

Though  dm  bakaliym.  id  WaMuqal  f!t)d0  Mftl)  adopted  architectural  styles  of  tho  later 
Ihaiukyan,  they  ulvi  innovated  new  tai.timtaii  devices  in  their  architectural  edifices.  Tho  templos 
how  fUmvU*,  yinpiht,  tukutu,  p,»r»f„<«ufn  v.imitius  besides  pillared  man^apas.  Tho  temples 
«rre  built  over  an  smpuMiig  and  •.par.ifiu:,  upapitha,  which  served  as  pradakshana-patha. 
'hi  important  tampion  am  the  ibou  pJUred  temple  at  Hanumakonda,  the  Ramappa  tomplo  at 
Jalarripet,  ami  thrr,o  ,$t  bifianpur,  Ibjmanujapuram,  Jangoan,  Manthanf,  Kaloswaram,  Jakaram, 
lojjiinki,  Km.umnm.hi  oti.  Iiw  w.tilc  of  the  guthhuptho  and  ontarBla  in  all  thoso  tomples 
ire  profusely  ttanmatad  w;u»  mimatuM?  sculptures,  and  miniature  vimBnas,  The  doorways  and 
iwBm  ntkhntm  am  fmety  uuwd  and  tho  architraves  boar  fine  figures  of  Siva  a  v  Nataraja. 

Tfw  K.ikat.y.1  andutants  shuwmf  adequate  interest  in  the  spatial  organisation  of  tho  tomplos. 
Tntfif6kAtrt  wails,  entrance  nwtnfapm,  piifamd  pavilions,  tdmhas,  mandapas  and  tho  subsidiary 
brines  am  nppmpnniHy  d.ctabutad  around  the  main  temple.  The  tomplos  possossod  diva 
:6mm  nr  nsJins  tu  odenor  elegance,  The  Kakatiya  pillars  display  a  largo  variety 

if  designs  they  ai?a.»  maid  maihutiikm  ui  graceful  female  figures  as  brackets  to  support  the 
nassive  conn* .ns  uf  tho  mm  tmmdupn  The  vim&ms  of  tho  Kakatiya  templos  occur  both  in 
Topped  pyramidal  and  siumyud  pyramidal  typos.  Most  of  the  tomplos  had  brick-built  vimBnas. 
jght  weigh!  buck*-*  nr  ftaating  bucks  were  used  in  tho  construction  of  vimBnas  as  seen  at 
tamappa  tnmpin  Ne*t  to  ttw  Mmirynn.  it  was  only  tho  Kakatiya  architect  that  employed 
hi  polished  d<  ilenm  *mtm%  for  architectural  components  such  as  door-jambs,  ceiling  panels, 
Ji'inc.  •  t  '•  "  • 

After  the  fail  of  the  r  ■  Vijayanagara  dynasty  dominated  tho  south-west  part  of 

Andhra,  i  e ,  Hayalnwema  The  mkm  of  Vpyanagara  {14.17th  c.)  wore  great  patrons  of  art  and 
ircbitectum.  The  ewimpitm  are  tho  temples  at  Tadipatrl,  Malkapuram,  Narayanavanam, 
Wangapuram,  Trmpati,  Mahasti,  Sumapalli,  Oichlpalli,  Srisalfam.  Manchalakatta,  Jataprolo, 
«c.  The  Vijayanagara  architects  dispensed  with  tho  apapffha  for  their  temples.  In  the  Vljayanagora 
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taken  «iona  with  a  somi  circular  shape  decorated  with  a 

***?«*«*•  trippma  "hands  buckled  to  resemble  a  chain.  Tho  niches  arc  .He, tally 

series  of  intricately  carvec I  cross  b  ^  sur|ac0  o(  ,he  *  omalod  with  mlmn 

decorated  with  ornamentation.  . .  ,:a/a-  ba;i  reliefs,  portrait?'.,  t .conor,  from 

tdranas,  salWstas,  Oiling  this'  ponnrl.  «*  <M*m*  »*  «'*" 

epics,  sthalapur&na  legends  -  whia  0tton  docoralorl  with  yu/a  kf^i,  hnc.e  riders. 

pr&k&ras  were  bull .  Thopdtes  »  ^  ^  ^  sWkinn  cninbuhnns  II, e  period 

i Vila  figures,  musical  pillars  in  P  .,r„rturos  like  Dow  shorn*  ■md  (V ik-e.iWei 

are  separate  kafydna-mandapa.  add, Son  ot  structures 

The  Saracenic  intluence,  which  is  TZZZZ 

buildings,  had  its ,  heyday mo  „  lh0  b, the. V "««qh 

and  the  minaret  became  the  characto  -  el  muse 

some  architects  from  the  foreign  Muslim  coun  '  Wmidimi  of  lilt--,.;  !.vt  r.  to  Uo 

««*»  -  *ZZ£‘Z,ZS  i  . . . . 

"  r,r :  ”»r= « ~ --  -  - . . . . . . 

construction  of  the  main  building  of  the  Osmaina  University. 

SCULPTURE 

ctrnintum  of  the  Asokan  period  is  considered  to  be  the  uariiur.t  available  or..*  >n  India  as 

n  Say  AndhrrLlpturo  also  goes  back  to  that  date.  Surpi, singly.  »«'  «iy  . . “I*  "™ 

Z*aZ  Id  Jaggayyapeta  have  striking  resemblances  to  those  «  . . .  m . by  ->s«  »'9 

th“phate  Of  art  in  India  was  closely  km,  together,  the  . . .  *N*  '"  *** 

mi  "or  a  strikingly  similar  Identity,  can  be  seen  br.th  ,r,  the  liat.wa  He  ,  q 

periods  also.  This  oneness  (ound  in  artistic  expression  is  a  part  «l  «  •»**■•'  ^ 

Satavahanas  and  the  Kalingas  inherited  trom  the  Mauryas.  M ",i,tv  n  •  «pP,^ 
found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  early  Andhra  empire  reveal  both  ™  «  t  •  |<  “ 

Identity,  which  are  evidenced  by  the  findings  both  in  the  eastern  ,  w  i  '•  - 

Satavahana  empire.  The  rich  sculptural  heritage  In  Andhra  doling  the,  p.ino.1  •_ 

Amaravati,  Nagarjunakonda,  Goli,  Gummadidurru,  Jaggayyapeta,  llhaitipmlu  .mil  (JwnW-a*. 
where  several  beautiful  sculptures  wore  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  the  tfupm, 

The  stfipa  at  Amaravati,  which  enshrined  a  fragment  ot  the  Buddha'-,  mlic.  was  l»o<>»“» 
one  of  the  many  that  Asoka  erectod  all  over  the  land.  It  was  heautitulty  ''floriated  wit 
carvings  in  marble.  These  carvings  can  bo  classified  and  assigned  to  Un„  pmiuds  _  the 
earliest  are  of  the  second  century  B.C.  and  closely  resombie  the  carvings  Horn  tth.i  hut  and 
paintings  from  Cave  X  of  Aianta.  Those  ot  the  second  period  ate  ot  thu  1st  tamtiiiy  '  *  ™ 
period  of  art  Is  represented  by  the  profuse  carvings  on  tho  railing  and  was  ar.cntwd  to 
efforts  of  the  great  master,  Nagarjuna.  The  fourth  and  tho  last  phase  the  tmgmntng  o 
the  3rd  century.  A  remarkable  sculpture  from  the  first  phase  of  Amaravati.  with  an  inscription 
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mentioning  the  name  of  a  Yaksha,  proves  clearly  that  Yaksha  worship  was  in  vogue  in  the 
Krishna  valley,  as  in  Central  and  North  India.  One  of  the  finest  carvings  of  this  period  is  the 
one  from  Jaggayyapeta  representing  Mandhata  causing  a  rain  of  coins.  The  second  period 
of  sculpture  is  interesting.  For  the  first  time,  here  as  in  Mathura,  about  the  same  time,  the 
figure  of  the  Buddha  in  human  form  is  introduced  though  in  all  early  sculptures  this  was 
scrupulously  avoided  and  there  was  only  a  symbolic  representation. 

The  third  period  of  art  at  Amaravati  is  noteworthy  for  the  large  number  of  scenes  that 
illustrated  J&taka  stories  and  stories  from  the  Buddha’s  life.  The  high  water-mark  of  artistic 
ability  in  the  Satavahana  age  is  to  be  seen  in  the  delightful  carvings  of  the  third  period. 

During  the  time  of  the  Satavahanas  there  was  Hindu  artistic  expression  as  well.  The 
Satavahanas,  noted  for  their  religious  tolerance,  were  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  faith  and 
performed  many  Vedic  sacrifices.  The  famous  image  of  Siva  on  the  linga  at  Gudimallam, 
assigned  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  is  a  unique  piece  of  early  Satavahana  art.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  Siva  combining  Agni  and  Rudra  concepts  of  the  Vedic 
tradition  in  a  figure  that  closely  follows  the  Yaksha  model  in  contemporary  sculpture  in  North 
India. 

The  Ikshvakus,  like  the  Satavahanas,  were  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  faith  and  performed 
many  sacrifices.  They  too  were  noted  for  their  religious  tolerance  and  many  princossos  from 
the  royal  household  actively  participated  in  building  Buddhist  monuments  at  Nagarjunakonda, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  ones  in  Andhra.  The  carvings  at  Nagarjunakonda  reveal 
a  development  of  the  art  from  that  of  Amaravati  and  are  almost  contemporary  with  the  last 
phase  there.  At  Nagarjunakonda,  Goli  and  Gummadidurru,  the  style  of  carving  is  similar  and 
represents  the  same  phase  of  development.  The  carvings  are  lively  and  the  themes  cover 
many  J&taka  tales  and  stories  from  the  Buddha’s  life.  Here,  as  in  Amaravati,  some  foreign 
motifs  were  used  with  studied  skill  to  enliven  the  tedium.  The  railing  of  the  stupa,  the  iyaka 
pillars  and  the  lion-guarded  gateways  are  all  well  decorated  and  form  a  special  feature  of 
decoration  of  the  stOpas  in  Andhra.  The  semi-circular  moon-stones  with  rows  of  running 
animals  and  creeper  patterns  at  Nagarjunakonda  remind  us  of  the  links  that  the  Krishna  valley 
had  during  this  period  with  Sri  Lanka,  where  similar  moon-stones  occur. 

At  the  same  time,  other  Buddhist  monuments  are  found  further  north  near  Anakapaiie  (at 
Sankaram)  where  rock-cut  figures  of  the  Buddha  reveal  how  wide  the  Buddhist  influence  had 
spread  during  the  Satavahana  realm. 

However,  it  must  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  Buddhist  sculptural  wealth  -  especially 
that  of  the  Mahayana  period  -  was  irrecoverably  lost.  We  learn  from  the  Mahanaya  texts 
that  the  worship  of  Avalokitesvara  Bodhisatva  had  its  beginnings  in  Andhra.  As  such,  there 
must  have  been  many  temples  with  idols  of  Avalokitesvara  and  Tara  in  Andhra  during  the 
pre-Chalukya  period.  But  curiously  enough,  we  do  not  come  across  such  idols  excepting  the 
one,  recovered  from  a  debris  of  a  temple  of  Siva  at  Chlmakurti,  Prakasam  District.  This  Idol, 
beautifully  carved  and  embellished,  provides  us  with  a  glimpse  of  the  artistic  ability  of  the 
Buddhist  sculptor. 
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.  ,  (/w,  anfi  mf,lai  wore  also  utilised  during  this  period  as 

Not  only  stone,  but  woo  ,  s  cj0finitc  evidence  both  from  literary  ami  inscriptions 

mediums  for  sculptural  depic  10  .  *  }iqurines  in  wood  must  have  decayed  as 

sources  of  such  an  °"doa"  in  stucco,  thouqh  available,  are 

the  medium  itself  is  an  easiy  p  *  -  .  ,  ..  n  though  not  perishable, 

dThalTcenSOrrd°away 1 ^^“vandais.  However'.  'tho  t.mull  ruol,,!  tarn,.  obl.rinod  In 

thiTexcavations  a.  Nagarjunakonda  and  ,ho  ™ 

r  „•  r;::;,’ . i . - 

!/«naj  in  metal  canting.  This  idol  ot  tho  Buddha  iu  annlgnud  t»  tho  -ith  -,th  '■oniury. 

The  next  phase  o.  sculpture  In  Andhra  is  that  ot  me  V.r.hnuXundir,  (Mb  Mb  I  bn  im-lavalli 

and  Moqalmiapuram  caves,  In  and  around  Vijayawada,  .am  ot  .hr,  .»»«»>  •«'  the 

s^lpto®  art  before  the  advent  ot  the  Chabkym.  In  the  Undavnlli  r.avua.  marry  ot  tbn  hgura. 

«n  be  made  out  they  show  vigour  and  skill  in  tho  portrayal  ot  both  man  and  auroral  Hut  r. 

Is  in  the  better  presorvod  Mogalrajapurarn  caves  that  wo  m>  m»o  m  thr.  t.uripiu.  ,  gr.niu,. 

Thf»  row  of  lions  and  elephants  beneath  tho  figure  of  eight- armed  dancing  .*»va  i.t  r<f0A'11" 

.  ,•  ,j„  *inft  tho  f  u'lis  ticunii  iq  from  within  the  ktitius 

facade  of  one  of  the  caves  is  exceedingly  realistic  and  tho  farm.,  pu.pm. i  "  . 

ot  this  are  most  charming.  The  multl-armod  (Iguro  ol  Siva  horn,  ow.ir  in  nr.  ..rui.lai.-.l  ■.tnht.on 

1*?”  as  a  great  masterpiece  o.  art.  In  tins.  I.  comb, nos  the  I, ad, Irons  ot  b"<h  the  Norm 

and  the  South.  But,  in  the  portrayal  ol  Krishna,  tho  Andhra  sculptures  ol  «'«  '‘ay  ‘‘'"'”“1 

:0se  o.  both  the  Northern  and  -ho  other  Southern  schoo,,  ^  ^  ' 

North  Krishna  was  portrayed  in  a  human  form  with  two  amts,  whrlu  al  Mahabalrpuian  and 

Mogalrajapurarn  and  also  In  the  later  phase  ol  Bora,  Krishna  is  dnrlrud  wrlh  an  •>“'’<«>« 

ol  arms  The  homed  dwampS/es  guarding  the  gateway  In  those  caver,  am  ,h"  '  ® 

the  later  Pallava  ones  and  deserve  our  special  attention  lor  ttioir  mlluenar  on  later  sculptures. 

The  Intermediate  stop  botwoon  tho  cavos  ot  Mogalrajapurarn  and  the  caves  ol  the  I’atovM 
(which  are  distributed  In  a  wldo  area  from  Chongloput  to  Irichl  district)  rrray  bo  seen  in  » 
cave  temples  at  Bhalravunikonda  in  tho  Nolloro  District,  those  cave  temples  ate  nearer  to  the 
Telugu  Idiom  in  sculpture  than  to  that  ol  tho  Tamil  ono  although  those  lurlher  south  ‘J*,**°P 

their  own  individuality.  The  Panchasiva  group  from  Madugula  should  also  bo  •Tsmqned  to  »hs 


period. 

it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  image  of  Siva  at  Madugula,  with  an  two  m  tm  of  Ns 
single  pair  of  arms  and  with  his  Nandi  dose  to  him,  is  a  piece  ot  Vrshnukundi  sculpture  of 
of  the  Eastern  Chalukyan.  Similar  is  the  case  of  the  broken  bust  of  Kubora  with  a  beautify 
makuta.  Both  these  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  are  in  the  Vijayawada  Museum  and  show  the 
advanced  skill  of  the  workmen.  Some  of  the  large  images  of  tho  Buddha,  of  almost  life  ***®» 
found  at  Amaravatl  and  «n  different  places  like  Alluru  (near  Vijayawada)  are  preserved  in  v» 
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Madras  and  Vijayawada  Museums  and  also  at  Amaravati.  These  are  to  be  assigned  to  about 
this  period.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  (early  7th  century)  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Eastern  Chalukyas  who  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  development  of  arts. 

In  the  early  stages  the  sculptures  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  were  huge  and  inspired  by 
Western  Chalukya  traditions.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  huge  monoliths  of  the  period 
with  the  colossal  figures  that  occur  in  the  caves  of  Mangalesa  at  Badami.  This  was  the  grand 
style  of  preparing  huge  figures,  a  style  set  by  the  Guptas  a  little  earlier,  as  seen  in  the  case 
of  Var&ha  at  Udayagiri  in  central  India.  At  Vijayawada,  a  number  of  monolithic  sculptures 
are  found,  some  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Madras  Museum.  These  are  all  in  the 
early  Chalukya  style.  A  pair  of  cfwirap&las  of  exceptional  beauty,  both  of  them  real  giants 
-  one  wearing  yajn&pavlta  of  lotuses  and  lillies  and  another  with  bells  suspended  from  it  at 
intervals,  both  wearing  armlets  and  ornamonts  with  lion-faced  decoration,  with  their  hands  in 
characteristic  postures  of  tarjani  and  vismaya  and  holding  a  noose  and  a  colossal  club  -  are 
masterpieces  of  early  Eastern  Chalukya  art  that  probably  adorned  a  Siva  temple.  One  of 
these,  which  is  Inscribed  on  the  back,  givos  the  reading  ‘Gundaya’  and  V&gin&tha  velan&du, 
meaning  the  personal  name  Gundaya  and  his  service  as  the  sculptor  of  the  lord  of  Vengi,  the 
Eastorn  Chalukya  king.  The  largo  si/od  elephants,  also  from  one  of  the  derelict  temples  of 
probably  the  same  period  as  that  of  tho  dw&mp&las,  should,  for  their  elegance  and  natural 
beauty,  bo  compared  to  similar  early  representation  of  the  animal  in  the  great  relief  of  Arjuna’s 
penance  at  Mahabatipuram.  A  Ganesa  brought  from  Vijayawada  to  the  Madras  Museum  is 
a  large  si/od  one  with  a  single  pair  of  arms.  There  are  other  dw&rap&las  and  Ganesas  of 
similar  execution  still  in  Vijayawada,  all  of  thorn  fine  examples  of  the  grand  art  of  the  early 
Chalukyas.  At  Vengi  there  is  a  huge  Ganesa  lying  mutilated.  But,  by  far,  the  most  boautiful 
of  this  early  type  of  monolithic  Ganesas,  with  a  single  pair  of  arms  and  lacking  the  crown,  as 
In  the  case  of  early  Western  Chalukya  Ganesa  from  the  Mangalesa  caves  at  Badami,  is  tho 
one  which  is  hewn  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  rock  standing  in  one  of  the  fields  at  Biccavoiu 
near  Rajahmundry. 

At  Vijayawada  itself,  there  are  at  present  several  Nandis  of  Eastern  Chalukya  period  which, 
with  their  fine  garlands  of  bells,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Western  Chalukya  art.  At  some 
distance  from  the  Akkanna-Madanna  cave  in  Jammidoddi  In  Vijayawada,  some  carvings  of  the 
Eastern  Chalukya  school  of  about  the  8th  century  are  preserved  along  with  the  capitals  of 
some  pillars  which  probably  composed  a  mapdapa. 

At  Biccavoiu,  near  Rajahmundry,  there  are  a  number  of  temples  In  fairly  good  state  of 
preservation  with  carvings  in  their  niches.  The  makara-tdrapa  pattern,  with  floriated  tali  on  top 
niche,  recalls  similar  work  In  the  Pallava  temples.  Nataraja  Is  presented  with  four  arms  as 
in  the  southern  sculptures,  though  the  northern  feature,  representing  him  multi-armed,  was 
already  present  at  Mogalrajapuram.  Seated  Siva  as  Virabhadra  from  a  group  of  matrkas 
is  of  fine  workmanship.  Only  a  KaumM  and  CSmumja  are  still  preserved  in  the  group  of 
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h  kMimAri  is  beautifully  fashioned,  C&mmhX  as  m  Inter  rmclinv.il  sculpture, 
matrkas.  Though  Kaum&  Ck  of  Skanda  and  the  swan  of  Brahma, 

is  represented  here  m  a  fearsome  or  ^  ,  Ginqa  t|)f}  (ivi:t  qoddnv.  porumifiod, 

represented  deside  0  j^l'lbo  G,„,a  on  tne 

is  also  depleted  in  a  ohamtmg  manner.  A.  mo n  »  , rfephau,  head  is 

«. . . *  - . <  ■>  ~ 

:  s:°en  that  L  early  trad, ion  ot  representing  Ga,*sa  In  ** 

9lh-ioth  centuries.  These  interesting  sculptures  have  not  ye,  hen..  p."l»..lv 

Somewhat  earlier  than  these  (probably  to  bo  aS:,«)„«l  to  ft.  «<»'  <»*•»»*  •»" 
panels  in  pink  stone  in  the  Vishnu  temple  a,  Samulk.,1.  A  .,,.,.,11  hgum  „l  n.u,r..,  ol  t»,o 

workmanship  is  found  here.  Among  tho  larger  panels  wh,oh  nil  tart 

date  one  showing  Vishnu  on  Garuda  is  remarkable,  Thmo  an,  . . .  .*•»  I . .  .  '*  !**• 

workmanship  which  still  await  detailed  study,  Those  sculpture:,  an,  pruiahly  ™"  •<" 

"ruoture  and  preset  tprtunatciy  on  the  w*  bo, ,eU„v,„y  to  a  luto,  date. 

The  next  phase  o,  art  ■  (ha,  of  ft.  Kakatiyas  is  ol  Iho  same  clylo  but  •'  «#»  «**• 

elaborately  decorated  figures  and  is  a  continuation  ol  the  Eastern  Cl . *y«  'VP-  »*«»  '  “ 

Western  one  because  the  latter  Is  simpler  and  tho  lonner  mom  olahuraio  tow„«  on  olo 
it  is  the  Kakatlya  sculpture  Is  not  comparable  lo  Iho  I  loyasala  t.oulplur,,.  wlm.h  ».  uvortuaded 
with  ornamentation.  In  Kakatlya  sculpture,  tho  tine  pillars  tha.  almns.  ,**»•  l—  «« 
made  of  horn  and  turned  on  tho  latho.  haw  bracket., d  tigumi.  •>  *•»«*«•  dance 

poses.  A  large  lintel  found  at  Warangal  and  now  preserved  in  the  Nahnnal  Mu'.nun,  al  UcM 
Is  a  fine  piece  to  illustrate  typical  Kakatlya  art.  Hero,  the  nmkm^i oianu  m.r.t  mtucalely 
worked  and  the  figure  of  dancing  Natosa  is  osqulsilo,  nut  to  speak  „!  I>,|,m,t.  ,n  the 

panel.  Other  gateways  found  at  Warangal  show  equal  grace  In  thee  sculpiui.,1  work  and  recall 
similar  medieval  gateways  at  Dabhoi  in  Baroda  with  elaborate  carver#.  An  tn  Wmin^ti.  there 
are  Kakatlya  temples  in  Falampet  and  Hanumakonda.  where  olt.o  the  w»»*w  kind  of  umm  in 
pleasing  Chalukya  style  occurs.  There  are  other  temples  like  those  at  hiuiamafn.  Nnrjutopadu 
etc.,  in  Telangana  and  Macheria,  Gurazafa,  etc.,  in  Palnad  area  where  carvings  **  tho  Kakatiya 
period  still  await  study.  Some  of  tho  temples  in  Telangana  which  belong  to  the  Mratiya  period 
have  not  only  a  high  and  elaborately  carved  plinth  as  In  Hoyasala  templm  but  tn  addition 
have  carved  stone  screens  and  roofs  that  recall  those  of  the  Mahadeva  temple  at  Khajuraho 
and  other  temples  in  that  vicinity.  At  Tripurantakam  in  Prakasam  district  there  f»  a  Siva  temple 
on  the  hill  with  fine  Kakatlya  carvings,  and  down  below,  In  the  vicinity  of  a  Durga  temple, 
there  is  a  group  of  hero-stones,  in  which  sculpture  of  this  period  abounds  Some  of  these  are 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  A  Mahishamardani  Ourga  of  exquisite  workmanship,  from  the  hill  temple 
at  Tripurantakam,  is  a  masterpiece  of  Kakatlya  art,  now  preserved  in  the  Madras  Museum. 
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The  next  phase  of  art,  under  the  Reddis,  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  Kakatiya  art 
which  it  closely  followed.  In  the  Palnad  area  in  and  around  Guntur,  there  are  many  temples 
displaying  the  art  of  this  period  (14th  c.).  The  Siva  temple  at  Srisailam  in  Kurnool  District 
received  great  attention  by  the  Reddi  kings  by  way  of  additions  and  renovations.  The  carvings 
all  along  the  pr&k&ra  wall,  depicting  several  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Saiva  saints,  should  be 
assignod  to  this  period,  though  the  sculpture  of  a  princess  and  a  standing  warrior  and  other 
miscellaneous  figures  in  Chalukya  style  should  be  referred  to  the  Kakatiya  period. 

The  Vijayanagara  poriod  is  rightly  considered  a  golden  age  in  the  history  of  the  iconography 
of  Andhra  as  well  as  the  rest  of  south  India.  Many  an  artisan,  well  equipped  with  hereditary  skill 
of  metal-casting  workod  during  that  poriod  to  provide  the  many  temples  that  were  constructed 
through  the  patronage  offered  by  kings,  nobles  and  artistocrats,  with  graceful  idols  of  various 
deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Besides,  for  religious  purposes,  the  art  of  metal  sculpture 
was  then  utilised  in  casting  statuos  of  kings  and  nobles  as  well.  The  enticing  statue  of 
Srikrishnadova  Raya,  along  with  those  of  his  two  queens  at  Tirupati  stands  as  a  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  skill  of  those  unknown  committed  artisans. 

The  Vijayanagara  emperors  ushered  in  a  now  phase  of  art  which  mostly  followed  the 
southern  traditions.  They  wore  great  builders  and  there  was  an  intense  temple-building  activity. 
Fine  examples  of  their  oariy  monolithic  sculpture  are  the  Ganosa  and  Narasimha,  at  Hampi, 
both  mutilated,  a  fine  but  huge  image  of  Ranganatha  near  the  Chakratirtha  tank  at  Tiruprati, 
the  marvellous  representation  of  Chakrapurusha  close  to  it,  of  Panduranga  also  in  its  vicinity, 
and  a  few  other  sculptures  representing  Dwdrap&la  and  attendants,  all  lying  strewn  about  in 
Tirupati.  Some  of  the  finost  carvings  of  the  early  Vijayanagara  period  are  from  Tadipatri,  a 
treasure-house  of  fine  Vijayanagara  sculpture.  In  the  Vishnu  temple  near  the  river  at  Tadipatri, 
whore  the  gdpumm  has  mostly  tumbled  down,  the  workmanship  of  tho  figures  in  a  pleasing 
pale  greenish  stone  Is  admirable. 

Hampi,  tho  capital  of  the  Vijayanagara  omporors,  though  in  utter  ruins,  has  still  a  number 
of  fine  carvings  typical  of  Vijayanagara  work.  In  the  Hazara  Ramaswami  temple,  there  are 
many  panels  representing  the  story  of  Rama.  Those  closely  resemble  similar  representations 
at  Penugonda.  where  the  temple  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  of  the  same  period  have  scenes  from 
the  Mm&yana,  the  BhSgamta  and  the  stories  of  the  Saiva  saints.  All  these  carvings  are  in  a 
rather  miniature  size.  Other  carvings  at  Hampi  show  rows  of  soldiers  on  horseback,  elephants 
In  procession,  dancers  and  musicians  and  scenes  of  kdl&tam.  In  the  temple  of  Vithaia  at 
Hampi,  the  sculptor  created  a  beautiful  monolithic  car  (ratha)  on  wheels  which  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  the  Vijayanagara  sculpture.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  mm 
with  a  similar  one  from  the  temple  at  Tadipatri. 
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The  temple  of  Virabhadra  at  Lepakshi,  bull,  by  Virupa.m,,,  a  n.  the  V1|;,y.,„„ga, 

emJre  lonteim  a  n&tya-mandapa  with  Me  law  m****-  "m  »"h 

empire,  conta  y  .  .  monolithic  Nandi  horn  1%  on n  of  the  fmnst  of  its 

musical  attendants  and  nymphs.  The  uj  ,  .  ,!tt,  ,  snyrritiw 

kind  In  the  Vellore  fort  there  is  a  temple  ot  e.q urate  workman  .l»l>  «».  •■■»  >•  <t.  , pec. ally 

TLkalvana-mandapa  is  so  rich  that  it  may  be  coi».»*».M  to  ho  an  •**».». 

art  The  poncing  lions  and  horses  that  composed  on  the  . . .  V*. 

an.  ine  p  y  rt(1  jtc  r(K,f  t< j  tn,>  jur,lu,ut  chums  thuf  move  frooly 

anH  the*  lifA-iikft  monkevs  and  doves  carvoo  on  US  rOUi  -mu  i 

like  metal  ones  are  indeed  splendid  examples  of  this  art,  Among  the  v.iny.ui.ntM  «.r  uiptums 

here  are  many  that  represent  portraits  of  donors  like  the  king.  th,  n,PH^n,  the  rjunun  and 

the  other  princesses.  The  perfection  of  the  name  can  bn  nnnn  f-n  the  to*.  --.y 

bronzes  like  those  of  Krishnadeva  Raya  and  im  qunnm,  with  »».«*  «.«>»".  •"'*»  «**  »< 

Venkatapati  Raya,  all  displayed  in  the  front  rr«,»r/*i„.  of  the  i«  ^  ,in  ^  ^  hey 

stand  with  folded  hands  in  eternal  adoration  for  the  lord  of  th.,  .  •.•w  h„.  .  .»«  . »•*>*»'* 

period  marks  the  last  great  phase  of  Andhra  art  after  wh..,h  comply  m. 


With  the  advent  of  the  British  rule.  Andhra  sculpture  aha  ,v.  iho  oihn,  cal  ads, 

began  to  decline  and  the  state  of  affairs  continues  to  tin  the  cam,,  „v.m  m.w  im«,gh  m  the 
embellishment  of  the  newiy-constructod  religious  buildings,  if.niitit.uai  •.ui.ptuMi  >*!»•<»»  is  sull 
adhered  to,  it  is  all  stereotyped.  But  it  can  be  said  that  alter  India  m  h.-w-d  »“Hmndence 
an  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  as  in  the  other  parte  »>f  India,  to  revnro 
the  traditional  art  of  sculpture.  Newly  constructed  mumfap.i  at  lihudim  h.»!..m  .*  Mnklng 

example  of  such  an  endeavour.  The  Vljayanagara  idiom  nf  snuiptum  cun  bn  ’-nun  hern  in  a 
revived  form.  In  the  newiy-constructod  Jain  temples  at  Hyderabad  and  huUnwp.ika  and  the 
Venkateswara  tempi©  at  Kaiapahad,  Hyderabad,  wo  find  m  the  suiipfums  a  <»*fu,  thing  revival 
of  the  traditional  styles,  especially  the  Rajastani  one. 


In  the  modern  period,  Andhra  sculpture,  as  well  m  other  fine  aits,  is  influenced  by  the 
western  artistic  styles  giving  birth  to  a  now  concept  of  art,  which  may  bo  immed  modern 
art.  Of  the  various  western  concepts  of  art  it  is  the  abstract  sculptural  ad  that  has  boon 
favoured  by  some  artists  of  Andhra.  Voorabrahmachan,  RaviruJramddi.  n  V  <*»».  NS  0  Noddf, 
Ulchl  Balu  and  Doralraju  are  some  of  the  artists  of  the  new  idiom  who  haw  put  forth  a  good 
effort.  P.T.  Reddi,  who  Is  well-known  in  the  hold  of  painting,  lias  turned  Ins  nitnnhon  towards 
this  abstract  sculpture  and  created  some  nice  pieces  both  »n  mnt.il  ami  wood  Ganapati 
Sthapati,  a  renowned  traditional  sculptor,  has  recently  created  u  mammoth  muiwSidnt:  Buddha 
(17.3  mts.  tall)  which  overlooks  th©  Hyderabad  landscape  from  itw  podnsui  on  tho  /ibraltor 
Rock  in  the  Hussain  Sagar  lake. 


PAINTING 

The  story  of  Andhra  Painting  has  gathered  around  it  so  much  of  myth  and  lagond  that 
anyone  who  tries  to  trace  its  evolution  through  centuries  would  eventually  into  several  problems, 
most  baffling  of  which  is  to  find  suitable  specimens  on  which  he  can  rely  for  his  narration. 
His  problems  start  with  the  earliest  chapter  itself. 
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Many  theories  have  been  advanced  and  many  discussions  initiated  to  determine  the  land 
and  the  people  to  which  the  painters  of  Ajanta  belonged.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  of 
them  is  that  no  definite  conclusion  concerning  the  issue  can  be  drawn.  True  that  the  Ajanta, 
the  treasure  houso  of  painting,  is  a  common  heritage  of  all  Indians.  Several  ancient  dynasties, 
like  the  Satavahanas,  tho  Vakatakas  and  the  Chalukyas  of  Badami,  were  associated  with  it. 
The  contention  now  being  made  by  the  Andhras,  the  Karnatakas,  the  Maharashtrians  or  some 
northerners  that  it  is  their  exclusive  patrimony  is  not  supported  by  positive  historical  evidences. 

Nevertheless,  tho  paintings  in  tho  earliest  of  the  Ajanta  caves,  caves  IX  and  X,  are  believed 
to  have  boon  done  at  the  instance  of  a  Satavahana  ruler  of  the  second  or  the  first  century 
B.C.  Tho  name  of  Gautamiputra  Satakarni  is  found  inscribed  in  one  of  the  caves,  lending 
suppmi  to  the  belief.  So,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  artists  engaged  in  these  caves  were 
Andhuis,  Although  these  paintings  happen  to  bo  some  of  the  oldest  of  Indian  paintings,  what 
sink*;,  ur.  is  the  highly  developed  art  exhibited  in  them.  The  skill  of  the  artists’  workmanship 
beam  testimony  to  the  marvellous  progress  achieved  in  the  art  of  the  day. 

Tho  subject  of  tho  fresco  in  cave  X  is  a  Buddhist  tale.  On  the  left  is  depicted  a  king  with 
his  retinue  offering  worship  to  the  Bodhi  troo.  On  its  right  we  find  a  troupe  of  fifteen  giving 
a  dance  performance.  This  is  a  masterly  act  of  juxtaposing  spiritual  and  secular  aspects  of 
life  simultaneously  expressing  repose  as  well  as  action.  Shat-danta  jataka  is  illustrated  on  the 
right  side  wall.  The  skill  of  tho  artist  can  be  noticed  in  the  vibrating  line,  so  vital  to  the  Indian 
painting,  while  drawing  a  herd  of  elephants.  Portrayal  of  action  is  the  rule  that  guidos  tho 
Indian  art  and  still-life  seldom  finds  a  place  in  it.  The  portrayal  of  the  princess  at  the  sight  of 
the  six- tusked  elephant  is,  indeed,  like  a  woll-picturisod  scene  from  a  play. 


There  are  other  grounds  to  strongly  believe  that  the  croators  of  these  frescos  would  have 
been  Andhras.  The  Buddhism  depicted  in  both  the  instances  •  worship  to  the  Bodhi  tree 
and  shat  danta  jimkti  is  of  the  Hinayana  variety  popular  in  Andhra.  The  facial  features,  dross 
and  department  of  the  figures  in  both  the  frescos  are  Saka  and  Dravidian  in  character.  The 
pallotto  of  tho  Andhra  artist  then  and  ovon  later,  well  into  the  second  century  A.D.,  remained 
the  same  -  containing  only  yellow,  ochre,  indigo,  lime-white,  lac-red  and  lamp-black. 


»«thotic  activity  of  ancient  India  seems  to  have  considered  architecture  as  the  principal  art 
had  sculptor©  and  painting  as  ancillarios.  Accordingly,  painting  became  a  decorative 
,  Both  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  depended  on  their  own  drawings.  As  such,  the 
os  help  us  to  make  an  Indirect  estimate  regarding  the  contemporary  state  of  drawing. 
Mating  the  similarity  of  skill  and  features  of  the  shat-danta  jitaka  In  Ajanta  and  those 
t  In  the  sculptures  of  the  Amaravati  stOpa,  Yazdanl  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tanta  -  at  any  rate,  the  earlier  part  of  it  -  was  In  reality  Andhra  art.  A  hypothesis  may 
tnced  on  the  basis  of  such  a  view.  Over  four  hundred  years  (from  the  2nd  c.  B.C. 
tod  c.  A.D.)  one  finds  a  gradual  perfection  In  architecture  and  sculpture  -  from  the 
of  Kondane  and  Karie  to  the  magnificent  atOpa  of  Amaravati.  Similar  progress  and 
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Only  scanty  Worm*™ .‘V  ‘  ^  ^ 

Andhra  during  the  and.  toll»w»u,  «•"*■  *-  h'""  «•*"*«« 

one  to  believe  that  „  ,u,„  No  p.„„vn.,-.  ,rt  t™-.  .»«  —  to  bo  M 

this  art  along  with  architecture  .  ,  ,  .  .  •  f'.vhvas  <  *  bnar  clear  sign* 

. - . ! 

.  ,h0  chatukyan  and  itm  KaMtiy-f-  •**>'•** 1 

The  Vlshnukundis.  ho  W .  V ^  ^  .,t,.|  «».!.>!«.,  -rf  ton  enemies 

but  «e  have  no  tangle  ovde  ^  ^  !hl.  beta .  *-  »  ■»><»  *»  «•> 

left  no  traces  behind.  It  _  ^  s<8|  ,, , ,  veil.  »«  °< 

centuries  was  a  dark  ago  It  t  , ..n.kiwi  i»  liouiish 

wall  painting  In  Slttennavasal.  Kanet.  an  <>  _  ,  ... 

until  the  12th  c.  However,  the  state  nt  the.  an  * 

“  . . . . .  t  p. innings  In 

Coming  to  tho  Vi|ayW,^‘'“  ’’Jw  nekm  part  if’"  I  »  *  "••'-“I"  . . .  60  a 

Hampl,  Which  may  be  «**  ■  ^  ^  . .  ,  attempt  « 

fall  ol  standards  when  compa  .  ,  :>  ti  .it  pa- vim,  w.«  m 

resurgence.  Besides,  tho  wntmgs  nt  chmm, . .  -1 

and  practised  if*  tit'-*  !°V'!! 

Tho  lepaksht  (Miniih'-r.  •-  •'  "  .  .  ..  . 

period.  ‘I ho  artist  h* . . . 

stereotype.  Msji.tl:.  t> !;:»>•:  .*t  .  l( . 

to  this  period.  ‘  *1 ,£ ■* d- 1- -■  i  -  ... 

murals  on  view  lion-  -tre  •  ‘  '  •  ;  . 

doubt  are  stylised.  but  hi-'-,  i  ••••••  ■  ,  , 

and  the  heavy  omuie  -  -  -  d 'r  r  .  , 

abandon  suggest  a  get.ei.tt:- ■•.  -<  t •' 

to  detail.  The  tanqe  of  >-.:s  ;• 

Cocqvat  -vitii  i!i(..  Vj-yin--;  5  1  "  .  ... 

the  Gutb  Shahi  mil-,  qi-''  '  ,,  . 

Thouqti  this  style  .ih:a ;d  •-*.!.,*  *v.  “a  ' 

Moghul  and  Rajaslanl  stylos,  soma  «-  ** 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  . 

•Ragamalt*,  now  in  the  Prince  of  W 

art.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  ttemaf  that  tu*  ;.v  • 

to  any  other  style,  Tho  pamhiqs  «»  the  ^asuv.;  -■  -■ 

Patna,  written  and  painted  m  ff»/i  at  tfm  rs  ■'  . 

completely  in  the  Persian  manner. 


in  '•  r  r 


3d 
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Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  manuscript,  no  record  of  paintings  that  could  be  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Gutb  Shah  or  his  predecessors  is  available  at  present.  But  the  Kulliy&t 
of  Mohammed  Qutb  Shah  (158M612),  illustrated  by  the  court  calligrapher  Zain-ud-Din  All 


ronjty  and  stylishness,  it  must  bo  conceded  that  some  paintings  -  such 
females'  ■  display  very  competent  draftsmanship  and  fine  colouring.  The 
k?s  of  the  period  •  now  in  the  Johnson  Album,  India  office  and  in  other 
an  aura  of  their  own  with  thoir  lyrical  quality,  carefully  finished  landscape 


nting  received  ample  patronago  in  the  time  of  Asaf  Jah  II,  who  was  a 
,  Rei  Vonkataehalam  was  the  court  artist  and  was  given  a  yearly  jagir 


.  . , . w  „  . . . . . __  ....... . . . . . . .  . . g  me  regime,  large  scaie 

painting  on  cloth  was  also  encouraged.  The  most  important  of  such  paintings  executed  by 
Vankatachullam  are  two  procession  scenes  of  Asaf  Jah  II,  now  in  the  Salarjung  Museum, 
Hyderabad,  This  artist  protrayod  himself  in  one  of  these  processions. 


The  Hindu  officials  of  Asaf  Jah  rulers,  like  Chandu  Lai,  Nanak  Ram,  etc.  too  commissioned 
some  paintings  during  the  period.  Though  these  paintings  have  some  similarities  of  motifs 
with  those  of  the  Deccan  paintings,  they  reveal  a  different  type  in  idiom  -  Hindu  in  feeling, 
subject  matter  and  costumes.  The  same  applies  to  the  paintings  executed  In  the  courts  of 
the  rulers  of  Gadwal  and  Wanaparthl  Samsthanams. 

Though  the  Andhras,  as  illustrated  above,  had  a  glorious  artistic  tradition  to  follow,  the 
anarchical  state  of  affairs  before  the  advent  of  the  modern  period  left  no  trace  of  it.  As  such, 
the  aspiring  artists  had  to  seek  guidance  from  elsewhere.  Modern  Andhra  Painting  is  said  to 
be  the  priceless  gift  of  Renaissance  in  the  20th  century,  which  had  its  early  centres  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  it  has  emerged  out  of  the  intellectual  awakening,  new  dynamism  and  emotional 
outburst  of  the  intelligentsia  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  Andhra  is  concerned,  the  credit  should 
oo  to  O.J.  Couldrev  for  canaiisino  the  artistic  taste  of  his  young  students  at  Rajahmundry,  * 
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Of  those  that  were  Inspired  by  Couldroy,  the  most  notable  war.  Uintmla  Rama  Rao 
Rama  Rao  received  training  at  Bombay  and  studied  the  Ron,, at,  school  led  by 
Abonindranath  Tagore  and  Jamlnl  Roy  but  ultimately  developed  an  mtottal  stylo  o.  his  own 
comhirtno  the  best  of  both  the  schools.  Though  ho  depended  on  colour  for  depth,  lino  was 
rC>rtant  In  this  work  to  bring  Me  Wo  it.  Ho  called  hit.  style  the  Andhra  tmd.tion.  After 
hL  premature  death,  his  wlte,  Satyav.nl  and  his  sister.  Butch,  Knshnammn  oominuod  it.  An 
art  centre  was  established  at  Rajahmundry  In  his  memory  and  the  noted  artist.  Ra|#.  was  Its 


head  for  a  long  time, 

Rama  Rao  drew  towards  him  several  artists  who  profited  by  »«&  .vocation  like  V.V. 
Bhaoirathi  (1901-50)  Varada  Venkataratnam  (1895.1953),  C.  Bhat,hyAk,i.ki  Han  (UMi  19/1)  and 
Chamakura  Satyanarayana.  Bhagirathi  was  noted  for  his  landscapes  m  water  asiourn  Although 
he  had  to  lead  a  life  of  hardships  due  to  penury,  ho  continued  to  work  a»  hr,  saw  the  art 
as  a  way  to  serve  God.  Venkataratnam  was  a  selNrmde  artist  w.th  no  formal  training.  His 
art  was  exhibited  In  India  and  abroad.  Bhashyakarla  Rao,  popularly  known  a;*  (,  B  Rao,  was 
one  of  those  Inspired  by  Couldroy  and  Is  considered  as  one  »f  the  pionew.  of  modem  art. 
Chamakura  Satyanarayana,  a  younger  brother  of  C.B.Rno  became  a  celebrity  *>  portraiture. 

The  National  College  of  Machilipatnam  was  another  centre  of  art,  whom  Rromixf  Kumar 
Chatter}!  headed  the  art  section.  Though  he  belonged  to  the  Bengal'  school,  Chattnrji  made 
some  suitable  changes  in  the  style  to  suit  the  environment  in  Andhra  the  training  availdbie  at 
Machilipatnam  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  J.,i.  School  nf  Arte,  Bombay  But  f '  turned 
Kumar  Chatter]!  could  inspire  and  guide  several  artists,  who  later  became  famous  Kautha 
Brothers  -  Ramamohana  Sastry  (1906-76)  and  Anundamnhami  Bactry  (t:K)M  m  were  among 
them.  The  former  worked  at  the  Royal  College  of  Arts.  London  for  a  few  yearn  and  specialised 
in  'Dry  Point’  method.  He  published  In  a  book  form  fourteen  drawings  of  iHuMnum;  persons 
he  met  (Fourteen  Portraits,  1964)  and  wrote  several  articles  on  art  lim  younger  brother 
Anandamohana  Sastry  who  met  with  a  premature  death  was  a  prolific  artist  with  mom  than  a 
hundred  paintings  to  his  credit.  Fourteen  of  his  painting  were  collof.turJ  its,  an  album  (Colour  ir t 
Life,  1975)  by  Ramamohana  Sastry.  landscapes,  portraits  end  imaginary  portrait  of  Purarwc 
characters  are  among  the  paintings  of  Anandamohana  Sastry. 


Adavi  Bapi  Raju  (1895-1952),  a  noted  artist,  novelist  and  poet  w m  another  product  of 
the  National  College.  A  colourful  personalia  Bapi  Raju  tied  studied  and  practised  the  art 
extensively.  For  sometime,  he  headed  the  art  department  ot  films  also,  ttapi  Moju  was  tb® 
first  to  write  many  articles  introducing  the  various  schools  and  trends  in  the  Western  Art  to 


*he  Andhras. 


Among  others  are  Ankala  Venkata  Sufeba  Rao,  who  protrayed  legendary  personalities  and 
scenes  of  Andhra  history  very  impressively  and  Gurram  Mallayya,  who  worked  m  various  media. 


Echoes  ofAmarduati  in  Ajai}t& 


Two  scenes  from  the  story  of  tne  six-iut^-tu  e-.epr.ut.t  Cjataka  sto  j 
narrated  through  painting .  Aianta,  Cave  No,  10 


EMINENT  PERSONALITIES 


mmm  V*nkata»wamy  Niiictu 


Emani  Sankara  Sastry 
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The  school  of  Arts,  Madras  was  another  centre  that  produced  many  celebrated  artists, 
under  the  guidance  of  another  stalwart,  Devi  Prasada  Roy.  Mokkapati  Krishnamurti  (1910-62), 
Pilaka  Narasimha  Murthy,  Antyakula  Paidi  Raju  (b.1919),  K.  Srinivasulu,  Dhanapal  and  Ram 
Gopal  are  among  them.  Mokkapati  brought  to  his  paintings  a  lyrical  charm  and  showed 
preference  to  a  sublime  expression  of  inner  beauty  of  things’.  While  Damerla  achieved  an 
individual  idiom  of  his  own  through  combining  the  best  of  the  Bombay  and  the  Bengali 
schools,  Mokkapati  achieved  it  through  a  combination  of  the  Bengali  and  the  Madras  schools. 
Pilaka  Narasimha  Murthy  and  Srinivasulu  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  art  by  copying  the 
Lepakshi  murals  in  an  authentic  and  acceptable  manner.  Both  of  them,  residing  in  Madras, 
integrated  the  Lepakshi  style  into  their  own  work.  Pilaka  also  copied  the  frescoes  of  Sigiria. 
Srinivasulu  has  concentrated  on  temples  and  rural  scenes  in  a  decorative  idiom. 

Paidi  Raju  (b.1919)  mostly  follows  the  traditional  style.  Though  he  was  initially  absorbed 
in  folk  style,  he  turnod  his  interest  to  the  modern  trends.  Dhanapal  also  settled  down  at 
Madras.  Ram  Gopal  is  an  adept  both  in  the  Western  and  Indian  techniques. 

The  Hyderabad  art  centre  also  produced  a  number  of  noted  artists  inspired  by  the  Bombay 
school  as  well  as  the  Santiniketan  tradition.  A  celebrity  among  the  artists  of  this  group  is 
P.T.  Reddy,  a  classicist  turned  modernist.  Reddy’s  is  a  complex  personality  and  he  usually 
paints  his  responses  to  events  that  moved  him.  There  is  not  only  firmness  but  fluency  in  his 
line,  plasticity  as  well  as  vibrancy  in  his  colour,  tempered  by  crispness  in  his  composition. 

Kondapaili  Soshagiri  Rao,  a  devoted  artist,  has  studied  the  Bengali  school  of  Santineketan 
and  the  Chinese  techniques,  which  he  incorporated  in  his  work.  Sayeed  Ahmed,  also  of 
Hyderabad,  made  faithful  copies  of  the  murals  of  Ajanta.  V.  Madhusudana  Rao  and  K.  Rajaiah 
(b.1925)  follow  the  modern  idiom  but  their  work  reflects  religious  symbolism.  The  former  is 
an  artist  who  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  his  portraits.  Rajaiah’s  art  follows  the 
vigorous  stylo  of  the  Andhra  folk  art.  C.S.N.  Patnaik  (b.1925)  and  P.R.Raju  are  the  other 
well-known  artists  from  Hyderabad. 

There  are  some  artists  like  Kumarila  Swamy,  Veluri  Radhakrishna,  N.  Krishna  Reddy,  and 
S.V.  Rama  Rao  who  reside  outside  the  state  and  as  such  do  not  exercise  their  influence  on 
the  trends  here. 

N.  Krishna  Reddy,  a  versatile  artist,  who  is  at  his  best  in  his  sculptures  and  graphics,  settled 
down  at  Paris  and  has  achieved  considerable  success.  Though  his  idiom  is  international, 
his  inspiration  is  profoundly  Indian.  Living  in  U.S.,  S.V.  Rama  Rao,  whose  paintings  bear 
compelling  mystique  of  universal  Import,  combines  ‘the  colour  of  the  East  with  the  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  west’. 

Formation  of  the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  the  establishment  of  A.P.  Lalit  Kala  Akademi 
led  to  a  greater  cohesion  among  the  artists  and  development  of  the  art. 
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DANCE 

One  of  the  many  branches  of  performing  arts  that  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  Telugu 
k  ° te  Nttya  both  in  its  classical  ( mrga)  and  folk  (Mil)  variations.  Many  of  the  dance  forms 
mentioned  in  f’iterary  texts  or  available  in  sculptural  renderings  may  not  be  identified  now,  but 
Te  L  that  Andhras  practised  the  art  of  dance  w«h  great  devotion  and  perfeOion  reruns. 
Ze  evidences  of  such  a  practice  can  be  drawn  both  from  temple  sculptures  and  from  literary 
texts  Again  the  literary  texts  in  which  references  to  the  prevailing  dance  forms  can  be  found 
rTof  two  types  -  the  poetic  texts  in  which  dance  performances  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Wnas  extended  to  the  art  are  described;  and  the  scientific  texts  on  the  art  and  technique  cf 
dance  Including  commentaries  on  earlier  treatises  on  dance.  Andhra  abounds  in  both  these 


evidences. 

The  earliest  dance  sculpture  In  Andhra  dates  back  to  about  2nd  c.  B.C.  and  is  found  in 
Amaravati  This  sculpture,  showing  a  group  dance  of  four  dansousos.  reveals  the  choreographic 
possibilities  explained  later  by  Bharata  as  prnd/bandhas  and  are  made  concrete  In  this  beautiful 
depiction  in  stone.  This  could  be  the  variety  called  rSsaka  described  by  Jayapa  as  a  des/ 
nL  Another  Amaravati  sculpture,  preserved  In  the  British  Museum,  is  a  dance  scene  with 
a  danseuse  accompanied  by  two  ladles,  one  playing  on  the  flute  and  the  other  on  the  vine. 
A  sculpture  at  Goli,  Guntur  district,  shows  a  lady  playing  on  the  harp.  Anothor  sculpture  at 
Nagarjunakonda  shows  a  lady  playing  on  the  vine. 

In  the  second  stage  of  excavations  conducted  at  Nagarjunakonda,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphi-theatre,  a  sculpture  depicting  a  scone  of  group  dance  by  three  dansousos  and  a  seal 
of  a  lady  ‘Sarasika’  by  name  were  also  found.  Circumstantial  evidences  clearly  showed  that 
■Sarasika’  was  the  head  of  the  theatre.  The  dancing  ladies  in  the  sculpture  are  shown  as 
wearing  ardhdrukas  (knickers),  a  mode  of  costume  not  advocated  by  Bharata.  Curiously 
enough,  as  late  as  in  the  13th  century  too,  we  find  such  costumes,  in  the  dance  sculptures  of 
Ramappa  Temple,  at  Palampet.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  prevailed  in  Andhra, 
for  a  long  time,  some  types  of  indigenous  dances,  along  with  those  that  were  recognised  by 

Bharata. 

Concurring  with  the  sculptural  evidence  is  the  literary  evidence  that  amply  proves  that  all 
performing  arts  were  practised  by  the  people  of  those  early  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian 
era  started.  Hala,  the  Satavahana  king  (1st  c.)  in  his  Gdthdsapta&ati,  described  in  several 
instances,  the  playing  on  vlna  or  a  rmddefa  and  the  make-up  of  a  mti  Contemporaneous 
to  Q&th&aapta&ati  is  Bharata’ s  N&tya  Sdstfa  which  mentions  that  Andhras  belonged  to  the 
southern  part  of  India  and  all  southerners  were  greatly  interested  in  nrtta,  glta,  v&dya  and 
lalit&bhinaya.  It  contains  references  to  Andhri,  a  dialect  used  in  the  dances  of  the  region. 
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The  text  on  which  even  today  most  of  the  dance  styles  of  India  are  based  is  Nandikeswara’s 
Abhinaya  Darpana.  Critics  think  that  Nandikeswara  is  none  other  than  Tandu  Maharshi, 
mentioned  in  Natya  Sastra.  Whether  this  contention  can  successfully  be  proved  or  not,  what 
is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  all  the  available  manuscripts  of  Abhinaya  Darpana  are  in 
Telugu  script  and  so,  it  is  naturally  deduced  that  the  author  is  from  this  land. 

Epigraphical  evidences  show  that  many  Chalukya  kings  were  great  patrons  of  dance  and 
music.  Gunaga  Vijayaditya  had  a  title  “Gandharva  Vidya  Praveena”.  He  donated  a  part  of 
the  village,  ‘Attili’,  to  a  dancer,  Cheliawa.  Similarly,  Amma  Raju  II  (10th  c.)  donated  a  village 
to  a  dancer,  Chanekamba.  During  the  Chalukya  period,  several  temples  had  provided  natya 
mandapas  for  the  temple  dances  to  offer  their  worship  to  the  deity  through  dance. 

Nannechoda’s  Kumarasambhavam  contains  references  to  the  existing  dancing  halls.  It  was 
Palkuriki  Somanatha  (13th  c.)  who  has  elaborately  described  the  dance  and  drama  forms 
that  existed  during  his  period.  Both  Basava  Purina  and  Panditaradhya  Caritra  contain  long 
descriptions  of  dance  performances,  especially  the  desi  traditions. 

That  dance  was  a  popular  art  practised  in  this  period  is  attested  by  the  triple  testimony  of 
epigraphy,  sculpture  and  literature.  The  rulers  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  patronising 
the  fine  arts.  The  Dharmasagar  inscription  refers  to  the  gift  of  some  plots  of  land  for  musicians 
and  ten  dancing  girls.  The  Ganapati  Deva  inscription  of  Chebrolu  speaks  of  houses  being 
granted  to  sixteen  dancing  girls. 

Along  with  these  epigraphs,  the  sculptures  of  the  temples  built  by  the  Kakatiya  kings 
confirm  the  continuity  of  the  dance  traditions  and  their  association  with  the  temples.  The 
most  noteworthy  dance  sculptures  of  the  Kakatiya  period  are  those  of  the  Ramappa  temple  at 
Palampet.  These  dance  sculptures  have  an  additional  significance,  for  they  were  done  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  Ganapati  under  whom  Jayapa  wrote  his  Nrttaratnivalj,  a  treatise  on  dance. 
The  Swayambhulingeswara  temple  in  the  Warangal  fort  has  also  miniature  representations  of 
Siva’s  dance. 

On  the  literary  side,  we  have  both  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  works  which  bear  witness  to  the 
extensive  practice  of  dance  in  this  age.  On  the  Sanskrit  side,  we  have  the  above  mentioned 
Nrttaratnivalj  by  Jayapa,  the  'Gajasenapati*  of  the  Kakatiya  king,  Ganapati.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  Nitya  work  produced  in  the  Telugu  country,  for  it  is  not  only  used  by  Verna 
in  his  SangJta  Cintimaqi  but  also  in  the  north  by  Kumbhakarna  in  his  Sangitarija.  The  work 
was,  according  to  Jayapa’s  own  statement,  composed  in  kali  4355,  i.e.  1253-54.  Apart  from 
the  excellent  resume  It  gives  of  Nitya  as  dealt  with  by  Bharata  and  his  commentators,  the 
work  is  the  most  valuable  one  for  the  description  of  Diii  dances  as  they  were  in  vogue  in 
Jayapa’s  time  -  The  work  is  in  eight  chapters  and  chapters  6-8  deal  with  Desi-nrtta.  In  the 
portion  dealing  with  Mirga~n(t fa  as  dealt  with  by  Bharata,  Jayapa  shows  not  only  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Bharata’s  Nitya  Sastra,  but,  what  is  more  valuable,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Abhinavagupta’s  commentary;  far  more  surprising  and  precious  are  Jayapa’s 
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references  to  the  interpretations  of  Bharata  by  Kirtidhara.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  manuscripts 
of  the  rare  works  of  these  important  writers  were  availabie  in  the  south  and  were  «n  actual  use 
°  those  days  In  the  chapters  on  Desi  we  may  note  the  following  folk  and  regional  dances 
described  by  Jayapa,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Sang/  taratnUkara  written  at 
the  rival  court  of  the  Yadavas:  Perani,  Prekkbana,  Rasaka,  Carcari,  Natyar&saki,  Dandarasaka, 
Sivapriya,  Cindu,  Kanduka,  Bhandika,  Chatisari(?),  Carana  Bahurupa,  and  Kotata. 

Some  of  the  Telugu  works  reveal  substantial  information  and  material  pertaining  to  the  art. 

For  example,  in  the  Panditiradhya  Caritra  of  Somanatha,  we  have  in  the  Parvata  prakarana 

h0  "  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  hl  lt  a  descriotion  of  the  folk  dances.  This 

not  onlv  a  resume  of  the  technical  terms  of  dance,  but  a  aescripuun  u 

is  particularly  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  folk  dances  described  in  the  Nrttaratnivali. 

This  work  confirms  the  dual  association  of  dance  and  the  temple,  for  the  work  describes  these 

dances  as  part  of  the  Mahasivaratri  festival  at  Srisailam  shrine.  Not  only  the  o  ances,  u 

also  the  shadow  plays  and  puppet  shows  are  described  in  this  book. 


Somanatha  gives  us  a  lot  of  information  about  the  technique  of  dance  as  prevalent  in 
those  days.  He  starts  first  with  the  ornaments  and  make  up  of  the  dancers.  The  use  of 
‘shorts1  is  mentioned  which  may  be  noted.  Then  there  is  music  and  dance  as  soon  as  the 
dancers  arrive;  this  is  purva  ranga,  behind  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  which  the  dancers  appear 
before  the  curtain.  Then  follows  the  description  of  the  angas,  pratyangas  and  upingas,  of 
instrumental  music  with  a  list  of  desi  terms.  Equally  noteworthy  is  Somanatha’s  description 
of  dancers  who  strut  or  step  or  jump  or  utter  sounds  or  act  otherwise  like  different  ir  s  an 
animals,  such  as  peacock,  swan,  deer,  tiger  and  serpent.  The  angas  of  ddsi  lasyaare  set 
forth  in  different  works.  Jayapa  gives  and  defines  forty-six  of  them  in  Chapter  VI  o  s  wor 

Basavapurana,  by  the  same  author,  gives  us  some  descriptions  of  dances,  which  were 
less  extensive  and  discontinuous.  Somanatha  refers  to  Kdlita  or  Dancjar&saka,  for  the  irs 
time  here.  The  reference  to  Kolata  at  the  time  of  Basava’s  marriage  in  this  book  is  the  firs 
one  made  to  this  kind  of  dance.  He  also  mentions  other  types  of  dances  such  as  Gondii  an 
Perani.  Later  on  are  mentioned  Anandagitas,  Sankaragi tas  and  more  significantly  Jatigltas. 
On  the  occasion  of  Basava’s  visit  to  Kalyan,  Pdrani  is  mentioned.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
performed  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  dance  masters  of  Saurastra.  This  throws  significant 
light  on  the  history  and  early  environment  of  the  Saivite  Perani.  The  purvinga  music,  the 
removal  of  the  curtain,  Desi  L&syangas,  Mukharasa  Sousthava,  LM,  Bhiva,  Dhukali,  Jhankali, 
Theva,  Vibhrama  and  Rekha  are  also  referred  to  in  this  context. 

Krid&bhiramam,  a  Telugu  work  of  the  15th  c.,  tells  of  a  courtesan  of  high  repute,  Machal 
devi,  a  dancer  patronised  by  Prataparudra,  the  Kakatiya  king. 

Among  the  Reddi  rulers  of  Kondavidu,  we  find  a  royal  writer  Kumaragiri  (c.  1386-1402) 
who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  dance  called  Vasantar&ji yam.  No  manuscript  of  this  work 
has  so  far  come  to  light,  but  citations  from  this  are  made  by  other  writers. 
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Srinatha,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Reddi  court  in  his  KasJ  khan  dam  speaks  of  a  dancing 
girl  of  Banaras  known  as  Karpuratilaka,  who  danced  in  the  court  of  Ratnesa.  While  describing 
the  dance,  he  mentions  Kundalinrtta  and  the  different  views  on  dance  promulgated  by  Kohala 
and  other  acaryas. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  Recharia  kings  was  Simhabhupala,  entitled  Sarvajna, 
who  gave  us  not  only  the  Rasarnava  Sudhakara  on  rasa  and  dance,  but  also  the  SangTta 
Sudhakara ,  a  commentary  on  the  Sangftaratnakara  which  deals  with  dance  in  its  last  chapter. 
This  was  the  period  when  the  dance-drama  form  called  Yaksagana  originated. 

The  state  of  dance  in  the  Vijayanagara  age  can  best  be  known  through  the  writings  of  a 
foreign  visitor  Abdur  Razak,  who  visited  the  court  of  Devaraya  II.  While  describing  a  magnificent 
performance  of  dance  during  the  dasara  festival  at  the  court  of  the  king,  he  says:  “Between 
this  place  and  pavilions  thcro  was  an  open  space  beautifully  laid  out,  in  which  singers  and 
story  tellers  exorcised  their  respective  arts.  The  singers  were  for  the  most  part  young  girls, 
with  cheeks  like  the  moon,  and  faces  blooming  as  the  spring,  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
garments,  and  displaying  figures  which  ravished  the  heart  like  fresh  roses.  They  were  seated 
behind  a  beautiful  curtain,  opposite  the  king.  Suddenly,  the  curtain  was  removed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  girls  began  to  move  their  feet  with  such  grace  that  wisdom  lost  its  sense  and" 
the  soul  was  intoxicatod  with  delight." 

Under  Krishnadovaraya  (1509-30),  Lakshminarayana,  the  dance  teacher  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  wrote  the  Sanglta  Sury&daya  which  has  a  chapter  on  dance.  He  borrows  from 
Sarangadeva  profusely  and  also  quotes  Kohala.  Much  more  than  literature,  the  sculptures  of 
Hampi  and  tho  accounts  of  the  court  life  in  the  capital  by  foreign  travellers  like  Barbosa,  Paes 
and  others  boar  witness  to  the  extent  to  which  this  art  was  patronised  in  this  period.  The 
most  notoworthy  part  of  tho  account  of  Paes  Is  his  description  of  the  dance  hall  of  Vijayanagar 
where  the  dancing  girls  learn  and  display  their  art. 

"This  is  a  long  hall  and  not  very  wide,  all  of  stone  sculptures  of  pillars  which  are  at 
a  distance  of  quite  an  arm's  length  from  the  wall.  The  designs  of  those  panels  show  the 
position  at  the  end  of  dance  In  such  a  way  that  on  each  panel  there  is  a  dancer  in  the  proper 
position  at  tho  end  of  a  dance:  this  is  to  teach  the  women,  so  that  if  they  forget  the  position 
in  which  they  have  to  remain  when  the  dance  is  done,  they  may  look  at  one  of  the  panels 
where  they  end  tho  dance.  By  that  they  keep  In  mind  what  they  have  to  do.  At  the  end  of 
this  house  on  the  other  side  is  a  painted  recess  where  the  women  cling  on  with  their  hands 
in  order  to  stretch  and  loosen  their  bodies  and  legs.  They  teach  them  to  make  the  whole 
body  supple,  in  order  to  make  their  dancing  more  graceful.  At  the  other  end,  on  the  right, 
is  the  place  where  the  king  places  himself  to  watch  them  dancing  :  all  the  floors  and  walls 
where  he  sits  are  covered  with  gold  and  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  the  golden  image  of  a 
woman  of  the  size  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  with  her  arms  in  the  position  which  she  occupies 
in  the  end  of  a  dance,"  All  that  we  now  see  of  that  hall  among  the  ruins  of  Hampi  is  the 
throne  platform  along  the  side  of  which  run  dance-friezes. 
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During  the  Vijayangar  period  itself  a  new  kind  of  dance-drama  in  Telugu  was  developed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Krishna.  The  originator  of  this  form  of  dance  was  Siddhendra  Yogi 
(14th  c.)  of  Kuchipudi,  Krishna  district.  He  taught  it  to  the  Brahmin  boys  of  the  village,  who 
handed  it  over  from  generation  to  generation.  In  spite  of  anarchical  circumstances  and  lack 
of  state  patronage  after  the  17th  century,  the  devoted  troupes  of  Kuchipudi  artists  kept  alive 
their  indigenous  dance-drama  in  tact,  relying  to  a  good  extent  on  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

The  richness  of  Kuchipudi  dance-drama  is  nowhere  better  evident  than  in  the  kal&pam , 
developed  as  a  highly  expressive  form  of  abhinaya.  Bham&kal&pam,  Kuchipudi’s  main  item  in 
its  repetoire,  is  based  on  a  thin  story  line  of  Satyabhama’s  anger  towards  Krishna  and  her 
love-lorn  sorrow  to  win  him  back.  It  is  almost  a  solo  dance,  for  Satyabhama  (Bhama)  Is  the 
main  narrator-performer.  Vipraiambha  Srng&ra  is  Satyabhama’s  bemoaning  condition.  While 
expressing  her  sorrow,  she  recalls  several  of  Krishna’s  amorous  encounters  with  her  during 
which  she  acts  her  avasthas  of  asta-vidha-niyikas  (eight  types  of  a  heroine’s  condition).  The 
entire  alamkira  sistra  aided  by  nrtya,  g&na  and  abhinaya  is  envisioned  by  the  audience  in  a 
rare  treat  of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  The  other,  less  important,  characters  in  the  play  are  Madhavi, 
the  female  confidant  of  Bhama  who  also  plays  the  role  of  Madhava,  Krishna’s  confidant  and 
Krishna  himself.  In  this  rare  form  of  classical  dance-drama,  in  which  male  actors  impersonate 
as  female  characters  Vedantam  Satyanarayana  Sarma  has  been  the  greatest. 

If  the  key  rasa  of  Bh&mdkal&pam  is  srng&ra,  the  main  concern  of  Golla  kal&pam  is 
philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  conversation  between  a  milk  maid  and  a  Brahmin.  It  is  the 
milk-maid’s  entreaties  that  make  it  highly  philosophical.  The  performance  contains  a  whole 
range  of  issues  seminal  to  human  existence,  from  the  stage  s  child  is  conceived  until  his 
death;  the  nature  of  virtue  and  sin  and  finally  the  concept  of  karma . 

The  Kuchipudi  troupes  also  perform  several  dance-dramas  including  Praht&da,  Ush&  Parinayam, 
Sasir£kh£  Parinayam  and  Hariscandra .  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Kuchipudi 
style  and  that  of  the  Melattur  Bhagavathulu  in  Tanjore  district  of  Tamil  Nadu,  who  till  today, 
perform  plays  in  Telugu.  Though  it  is  often  claimed  that  some  performing  families  migrated 
to  Melattur  and  helped  to  spread  the  art  in  the  area,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Melattur 
Yakshaganas  are  direct  descendents  of  the  Tanjore  tradition. 

Equally  important  in  the  history  of  dance  in  Andhra  are  the  Telugu  padams  or  songs 
intended  for  dance  (abhinaya).  Kshetrayya  (17th  c.)  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Mowa  in  Krishna  district  but  later  on  moved  to  South  India  and  visited  the  courts 
of  the  Nayaka  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  Vijayanagar,  the  Telugu  fine  arts  took  shelter  in  the  court  of  the  Nayakas 
of  Tanjore  and  Madura.  Though  no  writer  of  the  age  produced  any  original  work  on  dance, 
the  teachers  of  the  times  wrote  comprehensive  commentaries  and  glosses  in  Telugu  for  the 
standard  Sanskrit  Texts.  So,  there  is  hardly  now  a  standard  music  or  dance  treatise,  which 
has  not  got  a  Telugu  gloss  atleast  in  a  manuscript.  Since  then,  Telugu  dominated  the  arts  of 
music  and  dance  in  South  India  and  a  knowledge  of  Telugu  was  till  very  recently  a  part  of 
Karnatic  musician’s  general  equipment. 
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Raghunatharaya  (1614-1631),  a  Nayaka  king  of  Tanjore,  in  his  Valmiki  Caritra  mentions 
several  dances  prevalent  during  his  time.  Among  them  are  perini,  danda  lasyam,  pekkani  and 
kundali  which  have  already  been  established  dance  forms  at  least  since  the  Kakatiya  times. 
This  proves  that  there  has  been  an  unbroken  tradition  of  these  dances  in  Andhra,  patronised 
by  succesive  dynasties  of  kings.  Both  Vijaya  Raghava’s  poetic  texts  and  Chengalva  Kalakavi’s 
Rajagdpala  Vilasam  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Raghunatha’s  court  was  always 
adorned  by  the  best  of  the  danseuses.  The  Tanjore  and  the  Nayaka  kings  of  Madura  were 
not  only  great  patrons  of  dance,  drama  and  music,  but  were  poets  of  considerable  merit. 
Their  interest  in  the  writing  and  performance  of  yaksaganas  was  an  extension  of  their  basic 
interest  in  dance  and  music. 

During  the  early  British  period,  patronage  of  arts  had  been  undertaken  by  the  zamindars, 
who  kept  up  the  tradition  of  daily  worship  through  dances  in  temples  under  their  tutelage. 
Two  such  temples  that  had  a  long  tradition  of  Str&dhana  dances  are  the  Kunti  Madhava 
temple  at  Pithapuram  and  Kalahasteeswara  temple  at  Srikalahasti.  At  both  places  and  in  many 
other  tempels  an  exemplary  art  of  dance,  now  called  ‘abhinaya’,  was  developed.  This  dance 
gives  greater  emphasis  to  an  emotive  expression  of  either  a  sldka  or  pada  and  as  s&ttvika 
abhinaya  is  predominant,  the  female  dancer  sits  and  performs.  The  exposition  of  the  rasa 
and  its  multifold  expressive  modes  become  the  core  of  the  dance.  Duggirala  Jagadamba, 
Annabathula  Bulivenkataratnamma,  Srivirajitam,  Nayudupeta  Rajamma  were  great  exponents 
of  this  art.  However,  even  this  is  lost  to  us  as  many  of  the  dancers  left  their  professions  to 

lead  normal  family  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  major  change  that  had  come  in  the  Kuchipudi  style  is  the 
emergence  of  "solo’  dance.  This  was  initiated  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  Vedantam 
Laximinarayana  Sastry  and  since  then  became  one  of  the  major  classical  dances  of  India. 

While  Chinta  Venkataramaiah,  Vedantam  Ramakrishnaiah  and  Chinta  Krishna  Murthy  revived 
the  potentialities  of  the  Kuchipudi  dance-drama  with  Vedantam  Satyanarayana  Sarma  as  the 
leading  actor  who  inpersonates  in  female  roles  and  for  it  has  earned  national  and  international 
recognition,  Vedantam  Jagannatha  Sarma,  Vempati  Satyam,  Vempati  China  Satyam  and  scores 
of  others  have  modified  the  solo  system,  by  adding  graceful  movements  and  Mhythmic  flow 
to  their  innovations.  China  Satyam’s  newly  choreographed  Yakshaganas  are  both  vibrant  and 
lyrical  and  brought  him  fame  both  in  and  out  of  the  country.  Korada  Narasimha  Rao,  Yammini 
Krishna  Murthy,  Manju  Bhargavi,  Raja  Reddy  and  Radha  Reddy,  Uma  Rama  Rao  and  Shobha 
Naidu  are  the  other  contemporary  exponents  of  the  art. 

Nataraja  Ramakrishna,  the  scholar-dancer-teacher  is  easily  the  most  knowledgeable  of  the 
non-Kuchipudi  dance  traditions  of  Andhra.  He  has  revived  the  temple  dances  of  Andhra  which 
include  both  P&rij&tham  (prevalent  in  the  East  Godavari  district  and  performed  by  female  artists) 
and  P&rin  /,  a  male  dance  performed  in  the  rituals  of  Siva.  He  has  also  authored  several 
books  on  these  traditions. 
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MUSIC 

The  Evolution  of  Indian  Music 

There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought  proclaiming  two  different  theories  for  the  evolution 
of  music.  While  one  school  traces  the  origin  of  the  present  classical  music  to  the  folk  tradition, 
the  other  school  turns  diametrically  opposite  and  attributes  the  origin  to  Vedic  hymns.  In  fact 
there  is  not  much  of  a  controversy  in  their  attributions.  Folk  tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Vedic 
lore,  if  not  earlier.  Both  are  anonymous.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  scientific  approach  that 
takes  us  to  a  path  where  both  the  above  schools  merge  into  one. 

Basically  the  hymns  of  Simav§da  were  recited  in  the  three  registers  -  udatta,  anudatta  and 
svarita.  It  took  a  long  time  to  develop  these  three  notes  into  seven  as  follows  : 
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Similarly  the  nomads  and  the  tribal  people  had  their  own  music  to  express  their  sorrow  or 
joy.  We  cannot  safely  conclude  that  folk  music  alone  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  classical 
music.  Yet  the  names  of  the  various  ragas  suggest  that  folklore  did  have  an  impact  on  the 
evolution  of  Indian  music. 

However,  the  codification  of  the  essential  principles  of  Indian  music  is  traditionally  attributed 
to  Bharata’s  Natya  Sastra.  The  greatest  service  that  he  rendered  to  the  causo  of  Indian 
music  was  that  he  recognised,  besides  the  seven  pure  fundamental  or  Prakrlti  svaras,  eleven 
other  Vikriti  svaras  which  formed  the  foundation  of  Indian  Classical  Music.  The  technical 
method  of  recognition  of  these  svaras,  was  as  follows:  If  each  pure  svara  in  the  fundamental 
octave  is  made  in  its  turn  the  starting  point  (griha)  and  the  octave  completed,  we  get 
other  Vikriti  svaras  which  are  related  to  the  grahasvara  in  a  particular  way.  Thus,  there 
may  result  in  a  profusion  of  Vikriti  svaras  of  which  only  eleven  were  chosen  as  germane  to 
the  Svara  Prastara  accepted  by  Bharata.  These  eleven  Vikritis  are  :  t.  Shadjodeechyavati, 
2.  Shadja  kaisiki,  3.  Shadja  madhyama,  4.  Raktha  Gandhari,  5.  Gandhari  udeechayavati, 
6.  Madhyamodeechyavati,  7.  Gandhara  Panchami,  8.  Andhri,  9,  Nandayantl,  10,  Karmaravi 
and  11.  Kaisiki.  Of  these  1,5  and  6  bear  the  appellation  Northern,  indicating  their  occurance 

in  the  northern  country.  ‘Andhri’  plainly  indicates  the  Andhra  country  as  the  country  of  Its 
innovation. 
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From  this  we  can  conclude  that,  a  particular  variety  of  raga,  contributed  by  the  Andhras, 
was  very  prevalent  in  south  India.  But  we  do  not  know  its  actual  form  today.  As  even  like 
the  other  seventeen  varieties,  this  also  was  unrecognisably  merged  into  the  stream  of  Indian 
raga  tradition.  Bharata  said  that  Andhri  was  a  hybrid  of  Gandhari  and  Shadja  varieties,  but 
Matanga  indicated  that  it  was  a  hybrid  of  Arshabhi  and  Gandhari.  That  means  that  the  variety 
has  changed  its  form  even  by  the  time  of  Matanga. 

This  integrating  work  of  Bharata  was  continued  by  his  followers.  These  later-day  musicologists 
recognised  the  multifariousness  of  these  evolved  varieties,  and  incorporated  them  all  into  a 
system  comprising  gr&mar&gas,  upar&gas,  suddharigas,  Bh&shas,  Vtbh&shas,  Bhash&ngas  and 
Kriy&ngas.  But  there  appeared  quite  a  good  number  of  muscial  compositions,  which  could 
not  be  reduced  to  order  in  the  system  mentioned  above.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  practice  always  goes  ahead  of  theory  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
to  reorient  their  rules  so  as  to  bring  the  newer  compositions  into  their  fold.  On  account  of 
learned  musicians  not  being  intent  on  creating  a  symbolic  notation  for  their  compositions,  the 
laksana  of  many  of  them  remained  dubious.  And  the  compositions  almost  disappeared  behind 
the  screen  of  oblivion.  But  notices  of  the  taste  of  the  ancient  Andhras  for  the  fine  arts  can  be 
had  from  the  ancient  books  such  as  Gatha  Saptasati  of  Hala.  He  says  in  a  couplet:  “Prakrit 
doublets,  the  styles  of  music,  the  melodies  born  out  of  veena  and  chic  youthful  women  are 
the  sources  of  rasa.  Life  is  a  burden  to  those  who  do  not  know  this.” 

Basically  the  system  of  Indian  music  remained  as  one  all  over  the  country,  at  least  until 
the  13th  century.  The  gap  between  the  North  and  the  South  began  widening  as  the  North 
suffered  more  conquests  of  foreign  rulers  than  the  South.  Naturally  the  impact  of  the  foreign 
rulers,  mostly  Muslims,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  music  of  the  North  while  the  South 
remained  unaffected.  The  land  of  the  Telugus  being  geographically  located  between  the  North 
and  the  South  played  an  important  role  in  preserving  the  South  Indian  tradition  while  absorbing 
the  Northern  tradition.  The  Gltagdvinda  of  Jayadeva  in  the  12th  century  might  have  been  the 
beginning  of  an  end  of  one  system  of  music  all  over  the  country.  As  this  gap  widened  the 
music  in  South  India  came  to  be  called  as  Karnatic  music  while  that  in  North  India  became 
what  is  called  today  the  Hindustani  music. 

The  Karnatic  Music 

Like  any  other  form  of  art,  music  also  is  considered  by  Indians  as  a  means  of  attaining 
liberation  or  Moksha.  There  are  innumerable  instances  in  all  works  of  literature,  music  and 
dance  which  specifically  denote  the  spirituality  and  the  sacredness  of  music.  Music  is  believed 
to  be  of  divine  origin  which  is  the  basis  for  its  continuity.  Gradually  at  some  undocumented 
time,  two  distinct  traditions  of  classical  music  have  taken  shape.  It  is  not  surprising,  taking 
into  consideration  the  cultural  variety  and  the  geographical  diversity  of  India,  that  these  two 
traditions,  each  a  variation  of  the  ancient  system,  have  evolved. 
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An  overview  of  the  treatises  on  music  written  by  different  authors  at  different  times  gives 
us  a  clear  picture  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  music. 

Sanskrit  Treatises 

For  most  of  the  works  on  music,  the  dates  are  not  known.  In  spite  of  the  controversy 
over  their  authorship  sometimes,  and  their  periods  most  often,  we  can  take  some  important 
books  which  have  contributed  immensely  to  the  development  of  music.  Bharata’s  N§tya  SSstra 
mainly  deals  with  Gandharva  type  of  music. 

According  to  N&tya  Sastra,  we  find,  that  by  then  the  sevon  tones  -  S,  R,  G,  M,  P,  D  and  N 
were  used  along  with  two  displaced  or  flat  tones,  Antara  Gandhara  and  Kakali  Nia&da.  Even 
later  texts  of  Matanga  (5th-7th  c.)  and  Parsvadeva  (9th- 11th  c.)  do  not  show  any  evidences 
of  more  displaced  tones  except  the  above  two. 

Sarangadeva  (13th  c.)  mentions  12  displaced  tones  but  as  time  passed  on  Venkatamakhi 
(17th  c.)  accepted  only  5  displaced  tones.  It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  displaced  tones 
were  restricted  so  as  to  fit  in  the  structure  of  the  rigas  at  different  times. 

Though  both  the  Hindustani  and  Karnatic  traditions  share  a  corpus  of  similar  ideas  and 
nomenclature,  the  Karnatic  tradition  varies  from  its  Hindustani  counterpart  in  the  number  of 
pitches  (svaras)  available.  The  total  number  of  Karnatic  svaras  is  given  below  ; 

1.  Sadja  9.  Prati  Ma 

2.  Suddha  Ri  10.  Pancama 

3.  Chatusruti  Ri  11.  Suddha  Dha 

4.  Satsruti  Ri  12.  Gatusruti  Dha 

5.  Suddha  Ga  13.  Satsruti  Dha 

6.  Sadharana  Ga  14.  Suddha  Ni 

7.  Antara  Ga  15.  Kaishika  Ni 

8.  Suddha  Ma  16.  Kakali  Ni 

Raga 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  Indian  music  is  the  r&ga  system.  Musicologists  believe 
that  rigas  evolved  in  or  around  5th  century  B.C.  We  have  ample  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  ragas  in  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  Bharata’s  mtya  SZstra  mentions  at  least  18  J&tl 
ragas.  But  it  is  Matanga,  who  in  his  Brhadd§si,  first  defined  a  raga.  According  to  him,  raga 
may  be  defined  broadly  as  a  melodic  scheme  characterised  by  a  definite  scale,  which  evokes 
pleasure  to  the  listeners.  Ragas  are  basically  formed  by  M&las.  A  m&la  is  a  composite  body 
of  tones  in  ascent  and  descent  order.  From  this  we  know  that,  by  a  process  of  permutations 
and  combinations  of  the  seven  tones  (svaras),  different  ragas  are  formed.  Theoretically,  the 
number  of  ragas  is  infinite,  but  in  practice  there  evolved  a  definite  number  of  ragas. 
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Some  of  the  r&gas  are  designed  to  express  specific  moods.  There  are  some  other  ragas 
which  are  attributed  to  a  particular  time  of  the  day.  For  example  Bhupala  raga  is  supposed 
to  be  sung  at  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  time-theory  of  ragas,  generally  speaking,  is 
only  advisory  and  not  mandatory.  All  ragas  evoke  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

The  Classification  of  Ragas 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  modern  concept  of  raga  dates  from  the  time  of  Matanga  (5th 
c.).  However  the  idea  of  the  classification  of  ragas  evolved  better  in  the  Karnatic  style  of 
music  than  in  the  Hindustani  music.  The  Karnatic  system  consists  of  72  mela  ragas  (scale 
types),  36  with  Suddha  Madhyama  and  36  with  Prati  Madhyama.  The  72  present  scales  in 
the  m&lakarta  raga  system  are  grouped  into  12  sub-divisions  (Chakras),  each  comprising  six 
me/as  and  they  are  given  names  -  Indu,  Netra,  Agni,  Veda,  Bana,  Rutu,  Rishi,  Vasu,  Brahma, 
Disi,  Rudra  and  Adltya. 

The  scales  in  the  Melakarta  raga  system  are  not  actual  ragas,  they  are  scale  types  which 
are  also  called  Janaka  r&gas  -  those  which  generate  other  ragas.  Others  called  Janya  ragas 
are  grouped  with  the  melakarta  r&gas. 

Janaka  r&gas  possess  all  the  seven  notes  in  both  ascent  and  descent  order.  Janya  r&gas 
are  those  which  are  born  or  derived  from  the  melakarta  r&gas.  Every  Janya  raga  has  its  parent 
scale.  Janya  r&gas  are  classified  into  Varja,  Vakra,  Upanga  and  Bhashanga  ragas.  Janya  r&gas 
generally  omit  one  or  more  of  the  seven  pitches.  Some  of  the  Melakarta  ragas  have  quite  a 
number  of  Janya  r&gas  associated  with  them,  while  the  others  have  only  a  few.  Venkatamakhi 
advocated  this  classification  in  his  work  Caturdandi  Prak&sika  (1666).  Sometimes  we  find  that 
the  theory  influenced  the  practice  of  Karnatic  music  because  of  the  restriction  in  the  sphere 
of  melody.  However,  all  the  72  m&{akartas  admit  at  least  8  kinds  of  Janya  r&gas. 

Mathematically  the  possible  number  of  Janya  r&gas  for  every  melakarta  is  483.  As  such 
the  total  number  of  Janya  ragas  that  are  possible  Is  483x72=34,776  of  which  nearly  6,144  are 
repeated  in  consequent  pairs  of  melakartas.  However,  flexibility  in  practice  and  adaptability  of 
the  audience  to  the  newness  of  a  raga  and  its  nuances  give  the  final  verdict  on  the  actual 
number  of  popular  r&gas. 

Tala 

Rhythm  or  tala  in  Karnatic  music  differs  in  its  composition  to  a  great  extent  from  its 
Hindustani  counterpart.  Three  primary  elements  are  used  in  the  formation  of  tala.  They  are 

1 .  Anudruta  with  a  single  count  -  U 

2.  Druta  with  a  double  count  -  0 

3.  Laghu  with  variable  number  of  counts  -  I 
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In  order  to  specify  the  number  ot  counts  in  Laghu  the  following  categories  are  commonly 

used.  . 

Laghu  of  three  counts  -  Trisra  jati  r 

Laghu  of  four  counts  -  Chatursra  jati  U 

Laghu  of  five  counts  *  Khanda  jati  1^ 

Laghu  of  seven  counts  *  Misra  jati  1' 

Laghu  of  nine  counts  -  Sankirna  jati  1 

Basically  there  are  seven  talas  :  1.  Dhruva,  2.  Matya.  3.  Rupaka.  4.  Jampa,  5.  Triputa, 

6.  Ata,  7.  Eka. 

All  these  seven  talas  permit  the  five  varieties  of  laghus  or  groups  of  counts.  Thus  the 
total  number  of  talas  based  on  the  seven  principal  talas  becomes  35. 

The  Chaturasra  jati  triputa  tala,  otherwise  known  as  Adi  tala,  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  talas  in  Karnatic  music.  There  are  some  other  important  groups  of  talas  frequently  used 
in  South  Indian  music.  They  are  Chapu  talas.  A  Telugu  manuscript  Riga  71/a  Cintamani 
(17th  c)  mentions  124  talas.  There  are  also  classifications  like  margi  and  dosi  with  further 
sub-divisions.  The  Sanglta  Ratnakam  mentions  120  desi  talas.  All  thoso  endeavours  finally 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion;  “Tala  is  to  music  what  metre  is  to  pootry". 

The  Contribution  of  Telugus  to  Karnatic  Music 

In  the  field  of  theoretical  output,  the  Andhras  are  second  to  none  in  their  achievements. 
Of  the  theorists  before  the  13th  century,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  who  were  Andhras  and  who 
were  not.  Of  the  musicologists  expressly  known  to  be  of  Andhra  extraction,  Jayapa  Sonani, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Kakatiya  Ganapatideva,  was  the  most  ancient  (1250).  He  composed  two 
works  known  as  GJta  Ratnivalj  and  Nrtta  Ratnivali .  The  latter  work  has  been  preserved  to 
us.  The  existence  of  the  former  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  of  tho  versos  of  the  former 
were  quoted  in  the  latter  work,  Nrtta  Ratnivali  was  quoted  by  Kumbhakarna  Maharaj  (15th 
c.)  in  his  work  Sangltijam. 

Basavapurana  and  Panditar&dhya  Carltra  of  Palkuruki  Somana  contain  only  lists  of  ragas, 
and  as  such  do  not  contribute  any  help  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Andhra  Music  of  those 
times.  The  only  thing  that  is  known  from  the  lists  is  the  fact  that  tho  musical  art  was  very 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days. 

Govinda  Dikshita  of  the  17th  century  mentions  a  musical  treatise  Sanglta  Sira  as  composed 
by  Vidyaranya  Swami  of  the  mld-14th  century.  But  this  book  is  not  available. 

Rachakonda  Sarvajna  Singabhupala's  Sanglta  Sudhikaram ,  a  commentary  on 
Sangltaratnakara  of  Sarangadeva  is  the  greatest  work  of  that  century.  This  is  the 
oldest  commentary  on  Sanglta  Ratnikara  of  Sarangadeva,  a  Kashmiri  Brahmin  pandit,  who 
held  the  office  of  warden  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  the  ruler  of  Devagiri  and,  Is  the 
most  exhaustive  treatise  on  music,  gathering  together  all  the  methods  of  the  past  and  the 
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contemporary  musicologists.  After  Singa  Bhupala,  Chatura  Kallinatha  of  the  court  of  Immadideva 
Raya  of  Vijayanagar  wrote  another  commentary  known  as  Kal&nidhi  on  SangJta  Ratnakara.  We 
hear  that  there  are  still  two  or  three  commentaries  or  tik&s  of  this.  Even  this  Sanglta  Ratnakara 
could  not  bring  the  extant  musical  practice,  which  is  an  ever  changing  entity,  into  its  fold. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Vidyaranya  and  others  trod  different  paths.  The  author  of  SangJta 
Sudh&kara  adversely  criticised  SangJta  Ratnakara  on  the  plea  that  its  rules  were  contradictory 
to  practice,  that  the  practical  demonstrations  in  it  were  unintelligible  and  inadequate,  that  the 
characteristics  of  r&gas  that  were  mentioned  in  the  book  were  not  elaborated,  and  arrogantly 
remarked  that  was  why  Vainikas  and  singers  did  not  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  book. 

Peda  Komati  Vemabhupati  of  the  15th  century,  who  ruled  Kondavidu  after  Kumaragiri,  and 
who  was  a  patron  of  Srinatha  and  Vamanabhatta,  wrote  SangJta  Cintamani.  There  are  only 
two  incompiote  manuscripts  of  this  work  in  the  Travancore  library. 

In  the  same  century,  Saluva  Gopendra  Tippabhupala,  the  vassal  of  Immadideva  Raya  of 
Vijayanagar,  wrote  a  work  on  t&la,  known  as  Wma  DJpika.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first  work 
exclusively  dedicated  to  the  elaboration  of  ‘Tala’.  Besides  this,  it  is  likely  that  the  same 
Tippabhupala  composed  some  'Prabandhams’  celebrating  Lord  Siva,  as  illustrations  of  the 
various  Was. 

Bandaru  Lakshminarayana,  the  warden  of  ceremonies  of  the  court  of  Krishnadeva  Raya  of 
Vijayanagar  (16th  c.),  was  the  dance  and  music  master  in  the  royal  household.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  music  known  as  SangJta  Sury&daya  which  still  remains  as  a  palm-leaf  manuscript 
in  Government  Oriental  Manuscript  Library,  Madras. 

In  1595  the  protege  of  Aliya  Rama  Raya,  and  guardian  of  the  fortress  of  Kondavidu, 
RamSmatya  by  name,  wrote  Svaram&la  Kaldnidhi.  In  this  book  the  nature  of  svaras  and 
m&las  which  are  the  principal  topics  of  musicology  were  more  elaborately  treated  than  in 
many  ancient  books.  He  added  five  more  m&Jar&gas  to  the  15  of  Vidyaranya  and  elaborated 
those  20  m&las .  He  mentioned  73  ragas  as  originated  from  these  m&lakarthas.  He  also 
gave  the  notational  characteristics  for  43  of  these  r&gas.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  that 
the  Svaram&la  Kamnidhi  of  Ramamatya  was  an  event  in  the  evolution  of  Karnatic  music.  He 
boldly  asserted  that  theoretical  rules  which  run  counter  to  practice  must  have  to  be  changed 
in  the  light  of  practice. 

Of  the  books  on  musical  theory  that  saw  the  light  of  the  day  in  the  17th  century, 
Somanatha’s  R&gavib&dha  was  easily  the  best.  He  himself  provided  a  tJka  for  his  work. 
Somanatha,  like  Ramamatya  accepted  fourteen  svaras  (Suddha  and  Vikriti  combined).  He 
elaborated  22  methods  of  playing  the  subtle  distinctions  of  r&ga  and  svaras  and  invented 
written  symbols  for  them.  By  his  example  he  showed  how  to  elaborate  each  r&ga  by  the 
method  of  svara  sanc&ra  and  thus  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  Andhra  Music. 
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Of  what  constitutes  the  present-day  Karnatic  music,  a  lion’s  share  is  attributed  to  the  Telugu 
composers  -  V.gg^ras.  Though  not  a  ^ra  himself,  the  first  Telugu  composer 
who  composed  verses  in  Sanskrit  entitled  Krsna  karn&mrtam  was  Lila  Suka  considered  next 
only  to  Jayadeva.  In  the  same  century,  Krishnamacharya  composed  prosaic  lyrics  (called 
Janas)  on  the  presiding  deity  of  Simhachalam.  Tallapaka  Annamacharya  who  belongs  to 
the  15th  century  composed  30,000  padams  in  praise  of  Lord  Venkateswara.  The  first  ever 
composer  who  divided  his  compositions  into  Pallavi,  anupaflavl  and  caranams  and  mentioned 
the  rigas  for  all  his  compositions,  Annamacharya  is  considered  to  be  the  founder-father  of 
pada  compositions.  Even  Purandaradasa,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of  Karnatic 
music  was  influenced  by  Annamacharya’s  compositions.  Apart  from  this  Annamacharya  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Sanklrtana  Laksanamu  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  characteristics  of  the  musical 
compositions.  Yakshaganas  were  first  composed  by  the  Telugus  in  the  16th  century.  The 
Krsna  LI®  of  Narayana  Teertha  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  contributions  of  Telugus  to 
the  field  of  Karnatic  music.  The  form  of  dance  which  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Kuchipudi’  is  said 
to  have  attained  classical  structure  at  the  hands  of  Siddhendra  yogi.  Another  great  devotee 
whose  compositions  form  a  part  of  music  concerts  in  the  south,  even  today,  is  Bhadrachala 

Ramadas  (1620-1680). 


It  is  in  the  17th  century  that  another  trend-setter,  with  his  erotic  lyrics  changed  the  direction 
of  Karnatic  music.  He  was  Kshetrayya,  who  composed  about  4,000  padams  and  opened  a 
new  chapter  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Karnatic  music.  Most  of  the  r&gas  took  definite 

shape  in  his  compositions. 


Musical  Trinity 

The  golden  age  of  Karnatic  music  began  in  1763  and  ended  in  1847.  Within  a  span  of  12 
years  (1763-75)  all  the  three  great  personalities  were  born:  Syama  Sastry  in  1763,  Tyagaraja 
in  1767  and  Muttuswamy  Dikshitar  in  1775.  All  the  three  were  scholars  in  Sanskrit  and  Telugu 
and  the  present-day  Karnatic  music  owes  its  richness  to  these  three  dedicated  souls. 

While  Syama  Sastry,  whose  compositions  are  about  three  hundred,  are  found  in  Tamil, 
Telugu  and  Sanskrit,  those  of  Muthuswami  Dikshitar  were  composed  mostly  in  Sanskrit. 

Tyagaraja  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Karnatic  music.  Though  the  number 
of  compositions  authored  by  him  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  it  looks  as  though  there  can 
be  no  Karnatic  music  without  Tyagaraja’s  compositions.  He  composed  in  about  210  ragas  - 
31  songs  in  Todi,  30  in  Sankarabharanam,  19  in  Bhairavi,  17  in  Saurashtra,  19  in  Kalyani, 
15  in  Madhyamavati,  13  in  Athana  and  12  in  Kambhoji.  These  major  compositions  hold  an 
unparalleled  place  in  the  field  of  Karnatic  music.  Tyagaraja,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  music 
composers  of  South  India  and  one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  all  times,  is  an  Andhra 
and  composed  in  Telugu. 
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Several  renowned  musicians  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  karnatic  music  in  Andhra. 
Not  only  were  they  great  performers,  but  were  also  devoted  gurus  who  taught  their  disciples 
with  selfless  love  and  affection.  The  earliest  to  gain  such  reputation  in  the  entire  South  India 
was  Susarla  Dakshina  Murthy  Sastry  (1860-1922).  Parupalli  Ramakrishnaiah  (1883-1952)  was 
a  direct  disciple  of  Susarla  and  was  responible  for  training  several  students  who  were  to 
become  famous  later.  M.Balamuralikrishna  is  one  such  whose  traditional  musical  rendering 
has  always  been  sharpened  by  his  own  creative  innovation.  An  equally  erudite  composer, 
Balamuralikrishna  has  rightly  earned  a  place  of  honour  among  the  first-ranking  musicians 
of  India  today.  Sripada  Plnakapani,  another  great  guru,  has  been  honoured  both  for  his 
scholarship  and  his  facile  performances.  Among  others  in  the  guru-sisya  sampradaya,  mention 
must  be  made  of  Voleti  Venkateswarlu,  Srirangam  Gopalaratnam,  Nedunuri  Krishna  Murthy 
and  Nookala  China  Satyanarayana  who  earned  a  nation-wide  recognition  as  musicians. 

Musical  Instruments 

NityaSistra  classified  musical  instruments  (vadyas)  into  four  types:  1.  Stringed  (tantri: 
chordophones),  2.  Wind  (su§ira  :  aerophones),  3.  Percussion  (avanaddha :  membranophones) 
and  those  struck  against  each  other  such  as  cymbals  ighana  :  autophones).  The  last  are 
time-keeping  instruments  and  are  the  earliest. 

Flute  is  another  ancient  instrument.  The  earlier  flutes  were  direct  flutes.  The  side  blown 
instruments  came  later. Prapancham  Seetharam  and  N.S.  Srinivasan  have  been  popular  flutists. 

Initially  mridanga,  the  most  ancient  drum,  as  the  very  name  suggests,  used  to  be  made 
out  of  clay.  Gradually  they  came  to  be  made  out  of  wood  and  animal  membrane.  Several 
Andhra  artists  have  mastered  this  instrument.  Aswadhati  Rama  Murthy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  Kolanka  Venkataraju,  Dandamudi  Rama  Mohan  Rao  and  Yella  Venkateswara  Rao  in 
the  present  generation  have  earned  wide  acclamation  for  their  art. 

Veena  also  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  Vedic  and 
post-Vedic  literature.  In  Andhra  stalwarts  like  Venkataramana  Das,  Tumurada  Sangameswara 
Sastry,  Emani  Sankara  Sastry  and  his  disciple  Chitti  Babu  are  some  of  the  noted  exponents 
of  Veena  in  the  modern  age.  Even  orchestra  is  found  to  be  existent  in  ancient  times.  Bharata 
mentioned  at  least  four  kinds  of  orchestra.  Sarangadeva  divided  the  orchestra  into  3  main 
heads.  Even  in  the  Mariya  Br&hmana  we  find  references  to  the  samuha  gita  accompanied 
by  different  musical  instruments  like  veena,  venu  and  mridanga.  Vocal  music  and  instrumental 
music  have  had  a  healthy  Interaction  between  each  other  from  ancient  times. 

Hindustani  Music 

Though  the  Andhras  naturally  favoured  Karnatic  music  and  developed  it,  the  influence 
of  Hindustani  system  of  music  was  also  felt  in  some  pockets  of  the  Andhra  territory  - 
mainly  in  the  areas  of  the  former  Hyderabad  state.  Even  the  Coastal  Andhra  produced  an  eminertt 
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violet  of  .he  Hindustani  School,  Garikapati  Kotaiah  Devara  (1861-1924)  who  was  appointed 
a  court  musician  by  the  Nizam.  M.Ramalinga  Sastri  was  well-known  as  a  musicologrst. 
LZrasad  o,  Hyderabad  was  well-known  for  his  proficiency  in  Hindustan,  .nstrumenta  Music 
hX  moored  harmonium.  The  Theake  o.  Andhra  was  also  influenced  o  some  extent  by 
various  Hindustani  musical  modes  mainly  through -the  n&fyasangit  of  Maharashtra. 

Western  Influence 


The  most  striking  contribution  ot  t,.»  west  to  Indian  music  is  Violin. 
who  brought  violin  into  Karnatic  music  are  to  be  mentioned  in  this  ^ 

Tanjore  Court  Minister  at  the  end  of  18th  century,  Baluswami  Dikshita  l1™6^858)'  V°  ® 
brother  of  the  great  composer  Muthuswami  Dikshitar  and  Vadivelu  (1810-1845).  Although 
the  violin  is  played  as  a  solo  instrument  also  by  a  few  Karnatic 

in  the  South  is  to  accompany  the  vocalist.  Dwaram  Venkataswamy  Naidu  (1893-1964)  of 
Vizianagaram  was  among  the  earliest  solo  performers  of  violin  who  popularised  and  made  a 
definfie  contribution  to  South  Indian  music.Dwaram  Narasinga  Rao,  Annavarapu  Ramaswamy 
and  N.Ch.  Krishnamacharyulu  have  equal  facility  both  as  accompanists  and  as  solo  performers. 

The  reed  instruments,  important  to  contemporary  Indian  classical  music,  are  of  the 
double-reed  type.  The  predominant  double-reed  Instrument  in  Karnatic  music  Is  Nadaswara  or 
Nagaswaram,  traditionally  associated  with  performance  in  temples.Daliparti  Pichihan  and  Sheik 
China  Maulana  have  earned  nation-wide  reputation  as  Nadaswaram  players. 


The  influence  of  the  west  did  not  just  stop  with  the  addition  of  some  instruments  to 
Karnatic  music.  Though  orchestra  seems  to  be  existent  in  ancient  India,  it  has  taken  a  different 
shape  only  with  the  western  influence.  The  main  component  -  harmonisation  -  is  a  major 
impact  of  the  west  on  the  Indian  orchestra.  In  Indian  music  the  text  being  the  predominancy 
important  factor,  vocal  music  can  never  be  relegated  to  the  secondary  position.  All  India  Radio, 
Vijayawada  was  the  first  institution  to  initiate  steps  to  broadcast  classical  orchestral  music  in 
Andhra.  However,  there  is  a  continuous  invasion  of  western  instruments  into  the  domain  o 
Indian  music  in  general,  and  Karnatic  music  in  particular.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Saxophone  and 
more  recently  some  of  the  electronic  instruments,  are  trying  to  intrude  into  the  Karnatic  music 
territory.  Among  youngsters  who  have  taken  to  these  instruments,  mention  must  be  made  of 
Srinivas  who  has  already  secured  a  place  of  honour  for  his  masterly  use  of  mandoline. 


THEATRE 

There  are  several  indications,  both  from  temple  sculptures  and  inscriptional  sources,  that 
theatrical  activities  flourished  in  Andhra  Pradesh  at  least  from  the  2nd  c.  B.C.  However,  the 
first  categorical  mention  of  the  existence  of  theatrical  performances  was  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  c.  by  Palkuriki  Somanatha  in  his  two  pioneering  poetical  texts  -  Basava 
Puranamu  and  Panditaradhya  Caritramu.  Somanatha  mentioned  that  “Siriyalu  Charitra”  was 
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performed  as  s&nga-bhas h&nga-kriy&nga  patu  natakamu  (Basava  Puranamu)  and  the  stories 
of  devotees  were  performed  in  the  form  of  dramas  (Pandit&radhya  Caritramu).  Somanatha’s 
description  that  they  were  s&nga-bh&sanga-  kriy£nga-patu  n&takamulu  proves  that  the  dramatic 
and  performative  art  was  in  a  mature  stage  by  that  time.  The  word  sanga  means  that  which 
contained  all  the  angas,  i.e.  all  the  purvarangas,  of  n&ndi,  prastavana  etc.  A  play  which  is 
enacted  through  the  four  abhinayas  and  which  contained  all  the  angas  can  be  called  sanga. 
The  words  bh&sdnga  and  kriy&nga  would  mean  the  words  spoken  and  the  actions  done  (as 
evidenced  from  the  use  of  the  words  in  similar  meanings  by  Tallapaka  Peda  Tirumalacharya). 
Both  of  them,  then,  would  mean  the  v&cika  and  &ngika  abhinaya-s.  Since  the  method  of 
using  these  two  abhinayas  in  a  play  production  are  elaborately  discussed  in  Bharata’s  Natya 
Sistra,  the  Telugu  plays  mentioned  by  Somanatha  must  have  been  such  that  were  written 
and  enacted  according  to  the  well-established  traditions  of  the  N&tya  Sastra.  Vallabharaya  in 
his  Krfd&bhir&mamu  (15th  c.)  cited  that  the  story  of  Machaldevi,  who  adorned  the  court  of 
Prataparudra,  was  performed  as  a  play.  According  to  inscriptions,  an  actor  Sri  Ranga  Raju  who 
was  credited  with  the  title  'Vidwat-sabha-ranjaka’  and  was  in  the  court  of  Srikrishnadevaraya 
performed  a  play  entitled  T&yikonda  Nitakam  with  his  family  members  -  both  male  and  female. 

According  to  the  Machupalli  kaiflyat,  Kuchipudi  Bhagavathulu  performed  a  keljka  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Veera  Narasimha  Raya  (1503-09).  Since  the  days  of  the  Nayaka  kings, 
Yakshaganas  were  performed  in  the  Tanjore  royal  court.  We  also  know  the  names  of  some  of 
those  actors  who  performed  the  Yakshaganas  from  the  manuscript  texts.  Those  were  mainly 
musical  and  dance  dramas. 

However,  modem  Telugu  theatre  had  its  beginnings  only  in  1880  when  Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam  produced  his  Vyavah&ra  Dharmabddhlni  at  Rajahmundry.  The  history  of  the 
theatre  during  these  one  hundred  and  odd  years  can  be  divided  into  six  phases  on  the  basis 
of  the  stages  of  its  development.  They  are: 


1.  Beginnings 

1880-1886 

2.  The  Age  of  Consolidation 

1886-1912 

3.  The  Age  of  Professionalism 

1912-1928 

4.  The  Age  of  Transition 

1928-1944 

5.  The  Age  of  Competitions 

1944-1956 

6.  The  Age  of  Experiments 

or  Contemporary  Theatre 

1956- 

However,  mention  must  be  made  of  a  few  important  dramatic  associations  that  were  active 
prior  to  1880.  These  associations  which  were  producing  non-Telugu  plays  until  then  had 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  emergence  of  modern  theatre  in  Telugu. 
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Early  Attempts 

_ .  tuu  a<tsoci2itlors  whs  stcirtBCl  dy  Viisy^rsnis 

Jagannadha  Vilasini  Sabha  (Vizlanaga  '  '  Gaiapati  Maharajah  also  patronised  it  and 

Gajapati  Maharajah  in  1874.  His a^L9*r  behind  h 

showed  a  keen  interest  in  its  activrt.es.  Ga"tl,B^' Sastry  Cornpany».  As  this 

success  and  so  the  association  was  popularly  known  a  D-  r 

success  anu  =>u  Ahhiinana  SSkuntalam  and  Uttara  Rama  Cantra, 

association  „  was  known  for  its  emphasis  on  v&cika  abhinaya. 

lW^rs^ln"Vr,orymed  Gurazada’s  Kb^ufkam  f,n  its  tirs,  version)  in 

August,  1892. 

.  THift  stHrt0cJ  bv  Gomatham  0#V*  Sroanii* 

d^gTsy^TMadras.  He  was  not  only  Its  president,  but  the  most  Important 
rrl  was  renowned  espedally  for  his  role  of  'Dushyanta'  in  Sikmta.  <or  which 
he  earned  the  title  “Indian  Garrick”.  When  he  moved  to  Vizianagaram  later  he  served  as  the 
director  of  the  Sanskrit  Academy.  He  laid  great  stress  on  s&Mka  abhmaya. 

Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam :  in  1880,  a  theatrical  company  called  "Dharwada  Nataka  Samaiam" 
°nm  Dh  "  da  now  in  Karnataka)  toured  the  coastal  districts  of  Andhra,  performing  plays 
in  Hindi  Their  performances  showed  a  marked  contrast  from  the  existing  Wdh,  N«-,a^ms  0' 
Andhra  The  Samajam  used  fine  cemkl  costumes,  glittering  ornaments,  and  gas  lights.  e 
mo^  upwards  and  sideways.  The  Sutradhara  and  Nati  provided  the  prologue  and 
the  Vidushaka,  humorous  interludes.  There  was  an  invocation  to  Gajanana.  The  announcemen 
“try  irie  from  time  to  time  made  the  play  In  an  unknown  language  easy  to  unders  and 
They  started  the  practice  of  selling  tickets.  All  the  actors  were  well  disciplined,  they  ably  fitted 
the  roles.  Male  actors  did  female  roles.  Good,  controlled  acting,  suitable  aharya  melodious 
“d  clear  intonation  of  voice  made  their  plays  immediate  successes.  A„  these  feaUir 

ahracted  the  Telugu  aCors  and  producers  also.  As  a  result,  several  ^ 

were  started  In  almost  every  town  In  coastal  Andhra.  The  theatrical  practices  of  the  Dharwada 

Company  were  continued  in  Andhra  almost  until  1920. 


X.  Beginnings  (1880-86) 

In  1880,  prior  to  the  tour  of  the  Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam,  a  play,  Vyavahara  Dharmabodhim , 
was  staged  by  some  elders  and  students  under  the  able  stewardship  of  the  playwright  Kandukrui 
Veeresalingam  at  Rajahmundry,  This  was  the  first  modem  play  that  was  performed.  Wit  e 
inspiration  of  this  play’s  success  and  the  new  impetus  given  by  the  popular  performances  of 
the  Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam,  Kandukuri  started  an  association  and  produced  two  more 
plays  -  Ratnivalj  and  Camatk&ra  RatnZvalj  in  the  same  thatched  shed  in  which  the  Dharwada 
Samajam  performed  its  plays  and  which  was  left  by  them  in  tact.  This  was  the  first  theatrical 
association  founded  for  performing  only  Telugu  plays.  However,  it  did  not  continue  for  a  long 
time  as  the  parents  of  the  students  vehemently  objected  to  their  children's  participation. 
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In  1880-81,  a  Telugu  pandit  by  name  Kondubhotla  Subrahmanya  Sastry  established  “Hindu 
Nataka  Samajam”  at  Guntur  mainly  consisting  of  his  own  students.  He  wrote  about  30  plays,  all 
of  which  were  performed  by  this  group,  directed  by  Kondubhotla.  They  also  toured  extensively 
and  staged  these  plays  outside  Guntur.  As  dialogue  is  prominent  in  their  plays  which  did  not 
contain  poems  (padyams),  they  were  called  ‘speech-dramas’.  A  well-known  poet-dramatist  like 
Chilakamarti  Laxmi  Narasimham,  in  his  Autobiography,  commended  Sastry’s  plays  saying  that 
they  proved  how  even  prose  plays  would  make  fine  performances.  The  renowned  nationalist 
leader,  Konda  Venkatappaiah,  took  female  roles  in  this  association  in  his  student  days. 

As  another  theatrical  association  was  started  at  Guntur  in  course  of  time,  this  group  came 
to  be  popularly  called  the  ‘First  Company’. 

“The  Juvenile  Hindu  Theatre”  (1880-82)  of  Machilipatnam  started  its  activities  by  staging 
Telugu  plays,  but  soon  followed  the  Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam  by  performing  Hindi  plays. 
Between  1884-86,  Nadendla  Purushottama  Kavi  wrote  32  plays  in  Hindusthani  for  this  theatre. 
He  was  also  their  director.  By  1884  uninterrupted  theatrical  performances  continued  under  its 
new  name,  National  Theatrical  Soceity.  Kundurti  Adinarayana  Rao  was  its  main  singer-actor 
and  the  well-built  Mogiligiddala  Ramanuja  Rao  enacted  the  hero  roles.  In  the  second  phase 
of  its  development,  Emani  Laxmana  Swamy,  the  renowned  actor,  became  its  main  performer. 
By  1900,  the  group  acquired  for  itself  an  auditorium  called  “Sarada  Vilas”. 

Influenced  by  the  Dharwada  Company,  Raja  Ankitam  Jagga  Rao  founded  ‘Jaganmitra 
Samajam’  in  1882  at  Visakhapatnam.  This  theatre  used  to  get  new  costumes  and  curtains 
designed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  different  plays  they  performed.  During  intervals  in 
the  performance,  they  introduced  moral  and  humorous  discourses  and  farces.  The  Samajam 
earned  high  regard  as  all  the  actors  in  it  were  educated  and  came  from  noble  families.  Setti 
Laxminarasimham,  the  playwright,  was  a  member  of  this  group.  Raja  Vikramadeva  Verma 
took  over  the  stewardship  of  this  theatre  by  about  1900.  They  also  ticketed  their  performances 
and  the  money  they  received  thereby  was  used  for  public  causes. 

Vaddadi  Subbarayudu,  a  well  respected  playwright  started  his  “Hindu  Natakojjivaka  Samajam” 
at  Rajahm undry  in  1884.  The  samajam  staged  his  own  Veni  Samharam  and  other  plays. 
Vaddadi  was  also  an  actor  of  repute  and  was  known  especialy  for  his  roles  of  Dharmaraja 
and  Aswathama.  Chilakamarti  wrote  that  Vaddadi’s  rendering  of  poems  and  dandakams  was 
highly  evocative  and  inspiring. 

When  the  National  Theatrical  Society  switched  over  to  Hindi  plays,  another  association 
was  started  to  stage  exclusively  Telugu  plays  at  Machilipatnam  (Hindu  Theatre,  1884).  Like 
the  Jaganmitra  Samajam  of  Visakhapatnam,  this  also  received  honest  encomiums  because  of 
the  educated  actors  in  it  who  played  their  roles  with  great  involvement  and  understanding. 
Kasinadhuni  Nageswara  Rao,  a  doyen  of  Telugu  journalism  and  a  great  nationalist,  was  a 
member  of  this  group,  enacting  female  roles. 
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Another  “Hindu  Nataka  Samajam”  was  started  in  Kakinada  in  the  year  1885.  Jayanthi 
Bhavanarayana,  an  actor-playwright  was  associated  with  it  in  the  first  phase  and  well-known 
actors  like  Vedurumudi  Seshagiri  Rao  and  Muppidi  Jagga  Raju  in  its  second  phase.  Jagga 
Raju  was  specially  known  for  his  impersonating  in  the  female  roles  and  later  became  famous 
in  the  commercial  theatres  of  Eluru  and  Vijayawada.  Singitham  Abbayi,  a  body-builder  and 
wrestler,  was  its  manager,  as  was  the  practice  of  all  theatres  of  the  day  to  enlist  such  support. 

In  1884-85  the  Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam  toured  Andhra  a  second  time.  At  their  Eluru 
camp  an  actor,  Vamana  Bhat  Joshi,  came  away  from  it  and  started  a  company  with  local 
actors.  He  called  it  “Eluru  Company”  which  specialized  in  performing  Hindi  plays. 

During  this  early  stage  of  development,  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  not  only  wrote 
plays  but  directed  and  produced  them  on  the  stage,  gathering  some  students  and  other 
colleaques  as  actors.  The  participation  of  the  students  in  theatrical  activities  was  so  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  initial  stages  that  Kandukuri  had  to  suspend  his  theatrical  activities.  However 
when  respectable  people  -  officers,  advocates,  teachers  and  other  elite  of  the  towns  -  started 
participating  in  plays,  this  resistance  gradually  dwindled. 


2.  Age  of  Consolidation  (1886-19X2) 

Very  soon  theatrical  associations  gained  strength  and  popularity.  They  started  constructing 
their  own  theatres.  Some  of  the  major  theatre  groups  (called  sabha-s  or  samSjam-s  or  simply 
‘Companies’)  toured  all  over  Andhra  extensively.  The  work  of  the  major  playwrights  came 
into  fruition  during  these  years.  This  expansion  in  theatre  activity  resulted  in  the  emergence 
of  several  major  playwrights. 

Sarasa  Vinodini  Sabha  (Bellary)  :  Started  as  a  Debating  Society  in  1879,  Sarasa  Vinodini 
Sabha  was  one  of  the  first  major  theatre  companies  that  influenced  the  activities  of  the  Telugu 
theatre.  Its  founder-president  was  Dharmavaram  Ramakrishnamacharyulu,  who  was  adorned 
with  the  title,  “Andhra  Nataka  Pitamaha”.  A  scholar  in  Telugu,  Sanskrit  and  Kannada,  he 
was  the  author  of  over  30  plays  and  directed  and  produced  them  under  the  aegis  of  Sarasa 
Vinodini  Sabha.  He  was  also  a  great  singer-actor  who  took  leading  roles  in  most  of  his  plays. 
It  was  he  that  initiated  a  new  trend  in  plays  -  the  padya  n&takam ,  containing  metrical  stanzas 
and  songs.  A  well-disciplined  association,  the  Sabha  toured  extensively  in  coastal  Andhra 
Rayalseema  and  Telangana  areas,  besides  its  successful  tours  outside  Andhra  -  especially  tc 
Madras  and  Bangalore.  Its  productions  influenced  the  starting  of  “Suguna  Vilasa  Sabha”  ir 
Madras  by  Sambandham  Mudaliar. 


Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  (Rajahmundry) :  Immaneni  Hanumantha  Rao  Naidu,  a  school  teacher 
along  with  Tanguturi  Prakasam  Pantulu,  later  to  become  a  national  leader  and  the  first  Chie 
Minister  of  Andhra,  founded  “Hindu  Nataka  Samajam”  at  Rajahmundry  in  1889.  The  Samajan 
performed  mainly  Chilakamarti  Laxminaraslmham's  plays.  The  association  had  ups  and  down: 
in  its  initial  stages.  After  a  set-back  of  its  activities  in  1894,  it  was  revived  In  1901  witl 
Chilakamarti  as  its  president.  Prakasam  used  to  take  up  female  roles  in  this  associatior 
Muppidi  Jagga  Raju  was  the  other  actor  who  took  up  female  roles. 
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Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  (Guntur)  :  Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  of  Guntur  (popularly  called  the 
First  Company)  flourished  due  to  the  inimitable  acting  talents  of  Hari  Prasada  Rao.  Others  who 
earned  fame  as  important  actors  were  Naushervanji  and  Balijepalli  Laxmikantham,  the  author 
of  Satya  HariscandrJyamu.  Hari  Prasada  Rao  introduced  the  method  of  singing  the  ‘padyam’ 
and  the  song  in  the  coastal  Andhra  area  (already  initiated  by  Dharmvaram  in  Bellary).  For 
his  acting  and  his  musical  and  meaningful  rendering  of  the  metrical  stanza,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title  “Andhra  Nataka  Pitamaha”, 

The  Second  Company  at  Guntur  (its  real  name  was  “Vibudha  Ranjani  Sringara  Hindu 
Nataka  Samajam’’)  became  famous  due  to  a  great  and  established  actor,  Malladi  Govinda 
Sastry,  known  for  his  role  of  Krishna. 

By  about  1898  Dharanlpragada  Surayya,  a  philanthropist  and  patron  of  theatre,  started  his 
‘National  Theatre’  at  Rajahmundry.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  professional  theatre  company 
in  Andhra  which  paid  monthly  salaries  to  its  actors. 

In  Nellore  was  started  an  association,  with  the  illustrious  scholar-playwright,  Vedam 
Venkataraya  Sastry,  as  the  president,  “Andhra  Bhashabhimani  Samajam”  in  1899.  Its  main 
attraction  was  Kandadai  Srinivasan,  known  for  his  sensitive  interpretation  of  the  character  of 
Dushyanta  in  Sakuntalam  and  also  the  main  roles  in  Vedam’s  plays.  Its  rival  organisation  was 
“Vardhamana  Samajam”  with  another  well-known  actor,  Nelluru  Nagaraja  Rao,  as  its  chief 
performer. 

An  association  which  competed  with  Dharmavaram’s  “Sarasa  Vinodini  Sabha”  in  Bellary  was 
“Sumanorama  Sabha”  established  by  Kolachalam  Srinivasa  Rao,  the  doyen  of  the  Historical 
play  in  Telugu.  The  illustrious  actor-director,  Bellary  Raghava  (Tadipatri  Raghavacharyulu)  was 
an  important  member  of  this  association  whose  portrayals  of  such  characters  as  Ramadas 
and  Pathan  had  since  become  models  of  great  acting.  Kolachalam  wrote  The  Dramatic  History 
of  the  World  in  English  in  1909,  the  first  such  attempt  by  an  Indian. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  women  who  belonged  to  the  world’s  most 
ancient  profession  and  to  reform  them  and  bring  them  into  the  main  stream  of  life,  Marepalli 
Ramachandra  Sastry,  a  scholar,  poet  and  dramatist,  started  “Sangeeta  Maninee  Samajam” 
in  1902  at  Visakhapatnam.  Even  male  roles  were  done  by  females  in  this  Samajam.  Such 
all-women  associations  were  started  at  Guntur,  Machilipatnam,  Gudur  and  other  places.  In 
Parlakimidi  (now  in  Orissa)  was  started  the  “Amateur  Dramatic  Association”  in  which  Gidugu 
Sitapati,  a  veteran  literateur,  played  the  main  roles.  Similarly,  another  scholar-actor,  Chatti 
China  Purnaiah  Pantulu,  was  the  mainstay  of  “Rama  Vilasini  Samajam”  of  Srikakulam. 

Surabhi  Nataka  Samajam :  Vanarasa  Govinda  Rao  started  “Sri  Sarada  Mano  Vinodini  Sangeeta 
Nataka  Sabha”  by  about  1887  at  a  village,  Surabhi,  in  Rayachoti  Taluk  of  Cuddapah  district. 
As  it  was  started  in  Surabhi,  this  Samajam  came  to  be  known  as  Surabhi  Nataka  Samajam 
and  all  actors  as  “Surabhi”  people.  During  the  early  years  of  its  development,  Raptati  Subba 
Das  was  its  writer-director.  When  in  all  the  other  theatrical  companies  (except  in  all-female 
companies)  men  played  female  roles,  in  the  Surabhi  Samajam  men  played  male  roles  and 
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women  the  female  roles.  All  the  actors  belonged  to  one  family.  By  1910,  some  members 
of  the  family  branched  off  from  the  main  company  and  started  their  own  separate  units. 
The  number  of  such  units  had  enlarged  over  the  next  twenty  years  and  became  nearly  forty 
individual  companies.  They  later  joined  together  into  a  colloquium  and  called  it  Surabhi  Nataka 

Kala  Sangham. 

Vanarasa  Govinda  Rao  did  yeoman  service  not  only  to  Surabhi  samajams,  but  to  Telugu 
theatre  as  well.  It  was  because  of  his  efforts  that  Andhra  Nataka  Kala  Parishat  was  started  In 
1929  at  Tenali.  He  was  justly  remembered  as  “Andhra  Nataka  Kaloddharaka  . 

“Surabhi  Nataka  Samajam”  is  the  only  commercial  theatre  that  lived  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  completed  hundred  years  of  active  theatre  work,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Andhra.  It  is  an  ideal  theatre  company,  for  each  actor  or  actress  is  paid  a  monthly  salaiy.  It 
was  the  first  theatre  group  in  Andhra  in  which  women  played  the  female  roles.  Each  child  is 
brought  up  in  the  stage  tradition  in  a  hereditary  way.  Some  members  of  the  group  prepare 
the  curtains  and  some  provide  music.  The  work  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  Manager-Director 
based  on  their  abilities.  All  of  them  participate  in  the  construction  of  their  theatre  made  of  tin 
sheets.  Similarly,  all  of  them  work  in  the  backstage,  providing  the  rich  fare  of  “trick”  scenes 
and  quick  changes  of  scenery.  This  travelling  professional-cum-commercial  theatre  of  Andhra 
is  now  facing  acute  financial  stringency  and  several  of  the  groups  closed  down  their  theatres 
-  a  sad  reflection  on  the  changing  times  and  public  apathy. 

This  second  stage  in  the  development  of  Telugu  theatre  is  an  important  one  for  many 
reasons.  Sustained  theatre  activity  became  possible  with  the  advent  of  sorious-mindod  theatre 
groups  and  the  construction  of  permanent  theatres.  Each  group  had  one  or  two  major  actors 
known  all  over  Andhra  and  so  it  was  possible  for  each  major  group  to  tour  successfully 
with  their  plays.  Men  still  played  female  roles  except  in  Surabhi  samajams  and  the  best 
among  them  had  a  great  demand.  With  the  tour  of  some  Parsee  theatres  in  Andhra  area 
during  1890  to  1900,  the  traditional  approach  to  lighting,  costume  and  make-up  changed 
considerably.  ‘Wire-works’  and  quick  changes  in  sceneries  became  popular.  Though  the 
violin  and  mridangam  accompanied  musical  rendering  in  the  beginning,  harmonium  and  tabla 
replaced  them  by  1904.  The  credit  for  introducing  the  accompaniment  of  harmonium  goes  to 
Krittiventi  Subba  Rao  of  Machilipatnam.  Lighting  was  done  with  large  kerosene  lamps  called 
‘lusters’.  Each  company  employed  a  sQtradh&ri  and  a  h&syag&du.  While  the  former  initiated 
the  play  by  rendering  the  invocation  and  explaining  the  story,  the  latter  provided  humour 
during  intervals. 

This  is  an  age  of  consolidation  when  actors  worked  together  under  a  director.  Discipline 
was  the  key-word  for  their  success. 

3.  Age  of  Professionalism  (1912-1928) 

Though  amateur  theatre  activity  continued,  several  commercial  theatres  were  founded 
during  this  period  and  successfully  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  audiences. 
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Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  (Rajahmundry)  :  This  Samajam,  which  was  revived  in  1901,  was 
taken  over  in  1908  by  two  stalwarts  who  transformed  it  into  a  commercial  venture.  Satyavolu 
Gunneswara  Rao  who  was  an  adept  in  handling  such  a  commercial  theatre,  looked  after  the 
external  needs  of  the  company  by  providing  the  required  personnel  for  music,  scene  design 
and  the  like.  Krittiventi  Nageswara  Rao,  his  partner  in  the  venture,  was  an  able  director  who 
took  up  on  himself  the  production  aspects.  Their  association  lasted  only  for  four  years,  but 
even  during  that  short  period,  it  created  a  sensation.  The  company  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
best  talent  availabe  in  the  country.  Their  major  asset  was  Papatla  Kanthaiah,  a  Hindusthani 
musician,  who  took  over  as  the  music  director  of  the  company.  He  was  himself  a  composer 
of  merit.  In  the  next  thirty  years,  his  musical  compositions  received  unprecedented  reception 
from  the  audience.  Similarly,  A.S.  Ram  was  brought  from  Bombay  to  look  after  the  preparation 
of  costumes  and  designs.  He  also  presented  humorous  episodes  during  intervals.  In  short, 
the  Samajam  ably  combined  in  itself  the  talents  of  acting  and  singing.  Its  additional  attractions 
were  wire-work,  beautiful  scenic  background,  dances,  humour,  etc.  Its  plays  were  so  popular 
that  spectators  from  Barhampur  in  the  North  and  Madras  in  the  South  used  to  book  their 
tickets  in  advance! 

When  Gunneswara  Rao  and  Nageswara  Rao  parted  company  in  1912,  the  former  started 
his  own  company,  “Chintamani  Nataka  Samajam”,  which  was  popularly  called  “Gunneswara 
Rao  Company”.  He  also  constructed  “Chintamani  theatre”  to  house  it.  Since  it  has  no  financial 
constraints,  it  could  attract  the  services  of  many  well-known  actors  into  it.  Gunneswara  Rao 
successfully  ran  the  company  until  1927. 

Mylavaram  Company  (Bezwada)  :  Rajah  Suraneni  Papaya  Rao  Bahadur,  the  Rajah  of 
Mylavaram,  established  “Bala  Bharathi  Samajam”  in  his  native  village,  Mylavaram,  in  1913. 
When  the  “Mylavaram  Theatre”  was  constructed  in  Bezwada  (1916),  the  company  was  shifted 
and  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  “Mylavaram  Company”.  Many  actors  joined  the  company 
because  of  higher  payments.  Papatla  Kanthaiah  left  Rajahmundry  to  join  it.  A.T.  Ramanjulu 
from  Hyderabad  and  Bagganna,  a  well-known  tabalist  were  also  engaged.  This  musical  trinity 
created  a  sensational  history. 

Quite  a  few  innovations  go  to  the  credit  of  Mylavaram  Company.  For  the  first  time, 
orchestra  was  shifted  into  the  pit  in  front  of  the  stage.  It  was  the  first  company  which 
used  make-up  materials  like  cakes  and  crepe  hair.  It  had  the  benefit  of  employing  eminent 
actors  like  Yadavalli  Suryanarayana  for  the  hero  characters,  Guraza  Naidu  for  ferocious  roles, 
Uppuluri  Sanjeeva  Rao  for  female  roles,  and  ‘Andhra  Gandharva’  Daita  Gopalam  and  Addanki 
Sreerama  Murty  for  ‘character’  roles.  Their  major  productions  included  Sdvitri  by  Sreeramula 
Sachidananda  Sastry  and  Draupadi  Vastrapaharanam  by  Malladi  Achyutarama  Sastry. 

Mote  Company  (Eluru)  :  Mote  Narayana  Rao  Zamindar’s  “Seetharama  Anjaneya  Nataka 
Samajam”,  popularly  called  “Mote-vari  company”  was  started  by  him  in  1921  at  Eluru.  As 
a  man  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  western  theatre  performances,  Narayana  Rao 
conducted  the  affaris  of  his  company  on  sound  lines.  All  the  major  actors  and  technicians 
from  Mylavaram  Company  now  joined  this  company.  One  of  its  major  productions  was  a 
translation  of  Mrccha-katikam. 
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During  1920-21,  several  other  semi-professional  theatres  also  became  popular.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  “Rama  Vilasa  Sabha”  of  Chittoor,  which  had  the  services  of  V.  Nagaiah 
who  became  a  legendary  figure  on  the  Telugu  screen  later  on.  Another  Rama  Vilasa  Sabha 
at  Tenali  became  famous  with  plays  like  KanyZsulkam,  Prateparudriyam  and  Rdsanm  and 
could  be  proud  of  a  whole  bunch  of  illustrious  actors,  Govindrajula  Venkata  Subba  Rao, 
Sthanam  Narasimha  Rao  and  Madhavapeddi  Venkataramaiah, 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place,  during  this  period,  even  in  amateur  and 
semi-professional  theatre  groups.  As  the  persons  heading  these  organizations  were  only 
active  enthusiasts  and  were  not  directly  involved  in  any  aspect  of  production,  specialists  were 
appointed  as  ‘conductors’  to  train  the  actors  (especially  in  muscial  rendering).  Soon  came  the 
‘prompter’  to  ‘hold  the  book’.  Each  major  company  had  also  employed  a  vested  (a  wrestler) 
to  keep  away  unruly  elements. 

Another  recognizable  change  in  the  format  of  the  dramatic  text  occurod  during  this  time. 
As  padya  nZtakam  and  the  singing  of  metrical  stanzas  and  songs  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  new  types  of  plays  were  written  with  padyarns  and  p&tas  in  (songs)  abundance.  Such 
plays  had  added  a  prefix  ‘Sangita’  to  denote  thier  partiality  to  music  (e.g.  Sangi ta  Hariscandra 
and  SangJta  Krsna  Ulalu).  This  naturally  resulted  in  the  belief  that  a  good  actor  was  one  who 
could  sing  well,  thereby  sacrifycing  other,  important  aspects  of  acting. 

Another  feature  of  this  period  was  the  starting  of  competitions.  These  competitions  were 
often  limited  to  one  character  in  a  play.  Sometimes  a  single  play  was  the  ’subject’  for 
competitions  when  several  troupes  staged  the  same  play  and  the  best  adjudged.  The  first 
known  competition  took  place  on  13-6-1913  In  which  several  actors  performed  the  role  of 
Arjuna  in  Gaydp&khy&nam.  In  December  1915,  an  association,  “Andhra  Nataka  Protsahaka 
Sangham”  was  started  in  Machilipatnam  and  conducted  competitions  of  the  play  Citra  Naljyam. 
Several  such  attempts  followed. 

During  this  period,  dramatic  activity  had  spread  even  to  villages.  With  the  starting  of 
the  Library  Movement  in  1914  and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  they  had  become  centres 
of  cultural  regeneration.  Each  library  had  a  ‘dramatic  wing’  also,  which  staged  plays  on 
important  occasions. 

As  the  companies  brought  all  the  reputed  actors  into  its  fold,  new  talent  took  up  the 
mantle.  However,  the  commercial  theatres  became  extinct  by  1930,  partly  because  they  were 
crushed  by  their  own  heavy  financial  burdens  and  partly  because  of  the  economic  depression. 

4.  Age  of  Transition  (1928-1943) 

With  the  closure  of  the  commercial  theatres  and  the  general  weakening  of  theatre  activity, 
a  new  set-up  soon  came  into  existence.  This  was  the  ‘contract  drama’,  A  contractor  would 
‘contract’  a  drama  to  be  performed  at  a  particular  place  on  a  particular  night.  He  would 
also  ‘contract’  the  actors  who  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  prescribed  place  along 
with  their  costume.  This  enabled  the  contractor  to  commission  different  actors  from  different 
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places.  This  practice  was  a  success  in  the  beginning  because  it  enabled  the  audience  to  see 
great  actors  of  different  parts  of  the  state,  who  were  already  famous  for  certain  roles,  in  a 
single  performance.  The  contractors,  in  their  enthusiasm  to  include  as  many  reputed  actors 
as  possible  in  one  show,  started  hiring  two  or  three  actors  for  a  single  role.  For  example,  two 
to  three  actors  were  hired  for  the  role  of  Krishna  or  Arjuna  in  the  same  performance,  each 
one  appearing  in  a  different  scene.  Though  this  practice  of  the  contract  dramas  is  very  much 
in  vogue,  D.V.  Subba  Rao’s  National  Theatrical  Company  at  Machilipatnam,  P.  Suri  Babu’s 
Raja  Rajeswari  Natya  Mandali  at  Vijayawada,  Pisapati’s  Andhra  Arts  at  Tenali  and  P.  Rama 
Subba  Reddy’s  Ramakrishna  Natya  Mandali  at  Nellore  remained  thoroughly  professional  and 
staged  their  performances,  usually  with  their  own  troupes  only.  However,  there  is  one  positive 
element  in  the  contract  dramas  :  when  the  professional  and  commercial  theatre  became 
extinct,  it  was  the  contractors  who  kept  the  “Padya  Natakam”  alive,  though  it  crippled  the 
peformances  in  many  ways. 

There  are  “Other  important  features  of  the  transition  period  that  have  had  far-reaching 
implications.  One  such  is  the  influence  of  western  drama,  especially  the  Realistic  drama  on 
Telugu  theatre.  Bellary  Raghava  was  directly  responsible  for  ushering  in  this  new  theatre 
movement  in  Andhra.  A  great  actor,  director  and  producer,  Raghava  visited  England  in  1928 
and  when  he  came  back,  he  advocated  that  Telugu  theatre  should  follow  the  practices  of  the 
western  theatre.  He  insisted  that  the  female  roles  should  be  taken  up  only  by  women  and 
there  should  be  a  greater  emphasis  on  sattvika  abhinaya.  He  also  wanted  that  a  greater  stress 
should  be  laid  on  social  plays  in  prose.  He  himself  practised  these  in  his  productions.  Along 
with  P.V.  Rajamannar,  he  brought  about  a  much-needed  social  perspective  to  drama,  which, 
until  then  concentrated  on  mythological  and  historical  themes.  When  Raghava  performed  a 
social  problem  play,  Tappevaridi  in  1930,  with  Sarojini  and  Annapurna  in  the  cast  at  the 
Museum  Theatre,  Madras,  a  new  theatrical  movement  was  ushered  in. 

This  period  also  saw  the  emergence  of  ‘Andhra  Nataka  Kala  Parishad’  which  in  later  years  was 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  consolidating  the  theatre  activities.  The  Parishad  started  on  19-6-1928 
at  Tenali,  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  ‘Andhra  Nataka  Kaloddharaka’  Vanarasa  Govinda 
Rao,  the  founder  of  the  Surabhi  theatres,  his  secretary,  Kotthapalli  Laxmayya  and  Viswanatha 
Kaviraju,  a  playwright  of  great  repute.  In  the  initial  years,  however,  its  annual  meetings  provided 
a  platform  for  playwrights,  actors  and  critics  to  discuss  the  various  problems  that  confronted 
the  theatre.  It  was  during  this  period  that  critical  works  on  theatrical  performances,  actors  and 
playwrights  were  published.  Puranam  Suri  Sastry  and  Pasumarti  Yagnanarayana  Sastry  were 
pioneers  in  this  direction.  Neelamraju  Venkata  Seshaiah  edited  Natyakala,  an  exclusive  journal 
for  promoting  dramatic  and  theatrical  activities.  New  experiments  in  theatrical  productions 
had  been  successfully  launched  during  this  period.  Veluri  Chandrasekharam’s  Kancanamala 
was  performed  in  1938  at  Machilipatnam  using  curtains  of  different  colours  to  symbolise  the 
changing  moods  of  the  play. 
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5.  Age  of  Competitions  (1944-1960) 

The  period  1943-44  is  a  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  Telugu  theatre.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  three  new  movements  were  spearheaded  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  the  theatre.  The 
first  one  was  the  revival  of  Andhra  Nataka  Kala  parishad  (ANKP)  under  the  stewardship  of 
M.R.  Appa  Rao  as  president  and  Pasala  Suryachandra  Rao  as  secretary.  It  started  state-wide 
competitions  in  social  plays  and  playlets.  It  also  insisted  that  these  plays  must  be  new  and 
must  have  been  written  within  5  years  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  competitions.  It  also  made 
it  a  rule  that  only  actresses  must  play  female  roles,  thereby  fulfilling  the  desires  of  Bellary 
Raghava.  These  competitions  were  an  instantaneous  success.  New  plays  were  written.  New 
playwrights  emerged.  The  social  play  came  to  stay.  Playwrights  like  Acharya  Atreya,  D.V. 
Narasa  Raju,  Pinisetti  Srirama  Murty,  Sheik  Nazar  and  Bhamidipati  Radhakrishna  produced 
realistic  plays  with  a  social  message.  The  box-set  had  become  a  permanent  background 
setting.  The  amateur  theatre  had  a  new  boost  and  the  amateur  actor  and  the  director  had 
new  roles  to  play. 


The  second  movement  that  had  influenced  rural  audiences  was  the  Praja  Natya  Mandali,  the 
Andhra  counterpart  of  Indian  People’s  Theatre  Association  (IPTA,  1943).  By  producing  agit-prop 
plays  and  rejuvenating  traditional  folk  forms  by  using  them  with  left-oriented  contont,  the  IPTA 
had  become  popular.  Artists’  camps  were  held  to  train  them  for  the  new  job.  There  was  a 
state  dalam  (unit)  to  supervise  the  work  of  district,  taluk  and  village  dafarns.  Dr.  Garikapatl 
Raja  Rao,  the  ebullient  actor-director-producer  was  its  state  convenor.  Stalwarts  like  Koduri 
Achayya,  Sheik  Nazar,  Koganti  Gopalakrishnaiah,  Mikkilineni  Radhakrishna  Murthy,  Karnati 
Laxminarasaiah,  Kakarala  and  many  others  ably  participated  in  thoir  plays  and  other  cultural 
events.  The  two  plays,  Mundacjugu  and  Mi  Bhumi,  written  jointly  by  Sunkara  Satyanarayana 
and  Vasireddy  Bhaskar  Rao,  were  presented  thousands  of  times.  Though  short  lived  and 
politically  motivated,  the  IPTA  had  a  great  influence  on  the  cultural  rejuvonation  of  the  Telugus. 


The  third  major  break-through  was  the  starting  of  the  Andhra  University  Experimental 
Theatre  which  brought  into  focus  the  creative  talents  of  the  university  and  college  students  by 
holding  annual  competitions.  The  man  behind  this  very  fruitful  activity  was  K.V.  Gopalaswamy, 
Registrar  of  the  Andhra  University,  a  thougtful  innovator  and  perceptive  critic.  The  Andhra 
University  Experimental  Theatre  was  started  in  1943  and  continued  its  activities  for  twenty  years 
during  which  time  it  gave  Importance  to  new  and  experimental  plays.  These  Included  social 
problem  plays,  plays  that  reinterpreted  myths,  musical  plays  and  famous  English  and  European 
pays  adapted  into  Telugu.  Playwrights  like  Kopparapu  Subba  Rao,  Chalam,  Muddukrishna, 
Tripuranem  Ramaswamy  Chaudary,  Amancharla  Gopala  Rao,  Buchibabu  and  scores  of  others 
came  to  be  known  to  students  and  general  audiences  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Experimental 
Theatre.  Similarly,  as  it  laid  emphasis  on  well-directed  plays,  able  directors  came  out  of  the 
sc  erne  o  rom  the  University  colleges  as  well  as  affiliated  colleges.  Many  of  the  students, 
n  aer  years,  joined  the  ameteur  theatre  movement  as  writers,  actors  and  directors.  The 

expe.r  menttS  d0ne  ln  the  university  ^eatre  exposed  the  young  enthusiasts  to  the 
latest  trends  in  playwriting  and  performance  techniques. 
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During  the  years  1943-1960,  many  important  theatre  groups  made  their  mark  for  their  high 
standard  of  performance.  ‘Venkatagiri  Amateurs’  with  Atreya  as  its  major  writer-actor-director 
stands  unique  for  its  ‘ensemble’  productions.  It  showed,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantages  of 
team  work,  everyone  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  production.  ‘Telugu  Little  Theatre’ 
(Vijayawada),  under  the  able  guidance  of  Kopparapu  Subba  Rao,  strove  for  perfection  both 
in  acting  and  back-stage  techniques.  ‘Udayini-Raghava  Kala  Kendram’  (Vijayawada),  with 
Ramachandra  Kashyapa  and  Vinnakota  Ramanna  Pantulu  as  the  main  actors  and  D.V.  Narasa 
Raju  as  playwright,  produced  many  plays  with  dedication  and  was  justly  famous.  ‘Ra.Sa.Na. 
Samakhya’  (Vijayawada)  was  another  group  which  made  its  mark,  mainly  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  K.  Venkateswara  Rao  as  actor-director.  It  won  several  awards  and  distinctions  both 
in  the  areas  of  acting  and  direction.  Another  association  which  should  be  remembered  is 
the  ‘Andhra  Art  Theatres’  with  Kodali  Adiseshaiah  as  its  chief.  It  continued  the  work  of  Praja 
Natya  Mandali  for  quite  some  time.  Similarly,  ‘Raghava  Kala  Samiti’  of  Rajahmundry  gained  a 
name  for  its  imaginative  performances.  Headed  by  G.  Raja  Rao,  a  devoted  theatre  personality 
with  genuinely  progressive  ideals,  the  Samithi  had  established  for  itself  a  place  of  pride  in  the 
history  of  contemporary  Telugu  theatre.  Their  performance  of  Atreya’s  Bhayam  is  considered 
a  land  mark. 

Other  important  associations  which  did  commendable  work  during  the  period  include 
Adarsa  Natya  Mandali  (Palakol),  Kalavani  (Bapatla),  Navya  Kala  Mandali  (Vijayawada)  and 
Prabhakara  Natya  Mandali  (Gudivada). 

Ironically,  many  of  the  successful  actors  and  playwrights  later  found  their  way  to  the 
cinema  field  in  Madras  and  never  came  back  to  the  theatre  except  to  write  an  occasional 
play  or  to  participate  in  it. 

6.  Contemporary  Age  :  1960- 

For  about  20  years  following  1960  a  sustained  and  intensified  theatre  activity  can  be  noticed. 
Though  the  earlier  trend  of  padya  nSAakam  also  continued,  there  has  been  a  greater  stress  on 
the  social  plays  and  playlets.  The  Padya  nBtakam  is  largely  promoted  by  contractors  in  which 
each  role  is  donned  by  two  or  three  actors  who  appear  in  separate  scenes.  Though  there  are 
a  few  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  in  the  well-organized  performances  of  Ramakrishna  Natya 
Mandali  (Nellore),  Savera  Arts  (Cuddapah)  and  Ramabhakta  Nataka  Samajam  (Hyderabad), 
Padya-natakam,  supported  by  contractors,  is  still  popular  in  the  villages  and  small  towns. 

Competitions  in  social  plays  continue  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  general  theatrical 
scene-.  Until  1960,  such  competitions  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  Andhra  Nataka  Kala 
Parishat  only.  Several  other  theatre  personalities  started  competitions  at  other  places  also 
with  greater  discipline.  Raghava  Natakotsava  Kala  Samithi  in  Vizianagaram,  Lalitha  Kala 
Parishat  in  Rajahmundry,  Sri  Venkateswara  Kala  Parishat  in  Tirupati  and  ‘Nefja’  in  Nellore  were 
the  more  prominent  ones  that  organized  such  competitions.  Soon  many  other  ‘Parishats’ 
started  conducting  competitions.  ‘Samskritika  Sammelanam’  (Gudur),  Lalitha  Kala  Parishat’ 
(Anantapur),  ‘NEFCA’  (Madras),  ‘Kalidasa  Kalaradhana  Samithi’  (Kavali),  Rayala  Nataka  Kala 
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Parishat  (Proddutur),  etc.  were  very  active  for  over  15  years.  Some  of  them  still  continue 
to  hold  state-wide  competitions  both  in  plays  and  playlets.  In  recent  years  some  new  ones 
joined  them.  Prominent  among  them  are  :  ‘Palakollu  Sangeeta  Nataka  Academy’  (Palakollu), 
Chenna  Malleswara  Kala  Parishat  (Amalapuram),  Public  Club  (Chilakaluripet),  ‘BHEL’  and 
‘Andhra  Lalitha  Kala  Parishat’  (Hyderabad).  Raghu  Babu  Memorial  Competitions  (Hyderabad, 
Madras)  have  attained  an  importance  in  recent  years  because  they  were  started  by  theatre 
people  -  Paruchuri  Brothers.  Gaddenapalli  Parishat,  (Pantam  Padmanabham  Kala  Parishat) 
which  conducted  competitions  for  five  or  six  years,  is  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  context. 
These  competitions  gained  popularity  because  the  hospitality  extended  to  actors  and  directors 
in  this  small  village  which  hosted  the  competitions  was  memorable.  It  was  also  a  treat  to  see 
villagers  assembling  at  the  site,  arriving  there  from  neighbouring  villages  on  bullock  carts  and 
by  walk  and  stayed  through  the  whole-night  performances  of  modern  social  plays.  The  word 
‘Parishat’  came  to  mean  a  body  that  conducted  competions.  More  than  hundred  ‘Parishats’ 
in  different  places  of  Andhra  are  now  active.  The  Parishats  fulfil  the  need  of  providing  a 
platform  to  new  playwrights  and  actors. 

The  work  of  ‘Natya  Sangham’  during  these  years  is  memorablo.  It  was  started  in  1954 
with  Hyderabad  as  its  centre.  Several  prominent  men  including  Marri  Chenna  Reddy  and 
M.  Anandam  were  associated  with  it.  An  Andhra  branch  of  the  Bharatiya  Natya  Sangh,  it 
had  the  blessings  of  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyaya.  In  its  three  decados  of  active  work,  it  had 
the  leadership  of  an  illustrious  theatre  man,  A.R.  Krishna,  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
Sangham.  It  had  also  the  good  fortune  of  securing  able  guidance  from  people  like  Abburi 
Ramakrishna  Rao,  a  perceptive  director-actor-critic.  Under  his  guidance,  it  started  a  theatre 
institute  -  Natya  Vidyalayam  -  in  1959  and  produced  many  plays  of  importance  including 
Mrchakatika,  Kanyasulkam,  Prataparudriyam,  Asa,  Asa  KharJdu  Ana  and  Nljam.  It  was  also  the 
first  institute  that  produced  contemporary  Indian  plays  translated  into  Telugu.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  Hayavadana  and  £vam  Indraft.  It  also  extended  its  activities  to  district  centres.  It 
played  a  major  role  in  consolidating  the  amateur  theatre  activity  during  the  three  decades  of 
its  active  work. 

The  Sangeeta  Nataka  Akademi  and  later  the  Nataka  Akademi  had  also  served  the  cause 
of  theatre.  They  conducted  drama  competitions  in  coordination  with  other  local  organisations 
and  with  Andhra  Nataka  Kala  Parishat.  The  Akademi  helped  indigent  artistes  by  way  of  monthly 
financial  assistance.  Besides,  it  also  published  a  journal  -  Nitya  Kala  -  which  was  started  as  a 
quarterly,  but  later  became  a  monthly,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Pasala  Suryachandra  Rao 
and  Srinivasa  Chakravarti. 

During  the  60’s  and  early  70’s,  there  started  a  few  theatre  groups  which  had  boldly 
experimented  in  new  styles  of  presentation.  The  ‘Vidyanagar  Cultural  Association’  with  J.L. 
Narasimha  Rao  as  its  architect  was  the  foremost  among  such  groups.  It  produced  many 
plays  which  are  considered  land  marks  in  the  history  of  modern  Telugu  theatre.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  Man 5  Mohenjodaro  (1964),  a  play  written  by  N.R.  Nandi  and  directed 
by  Chatla  Sreeramulu,  which  was  a  deviation  from  the  strictly  realistic  plays  of  1950’s  and 
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adaptation  of  Brecht’s  Exception  and  the  Rule,  introduced  the  German  playwright  to  the  Telugu 
audience.  Other  groups  that  continued  their  earlier  theatrical  activity  during  this  period  were 
‘Kalavani’  of  Bapatla  and  ‘Ra.Sa.Na.  Samakhya’  of  Vijayawada.  Kalavani’s  productions  of  the 
plays  of  Korrapati  Gangadhara  Rao  and  Ra.Sa.Na’s  productions  of  plays  like  Master/! ,  Donga 
Virudu  and  Koduku  Puttala  directed  by  the  veteran  actor-director  K.  Venkateswara  Rao  were 
memorable. 

Similarly,  Nataraja  Kala  Samithi,  with  the  famous  actor-director  J.V.  Ramana  Murthy  and 
his  equally  famous  actor-brother  J.V.  Somayajulu,  started  at  Srikakulam  but  had  spread  its 
activities  all  over  Andhra,  popularised  such  plays  as  Kirtisesulu,  Phani  and  Kala  Ratri,  besides 
performing  Kanyasulkam  regularly.  Lalitha  Kala  Samithi  of  Anantapur  with  Roddam  Hanumantha 
Rao  and  C.  Ranganayakulu,  popularised  social  plays  by  giving  meticulous  productions. 

In  70’s  scores  of  young  directors  made  their  mark.  Foremost  among  them  were  Desiraju 
Hanumantha  Rao,  Bhanu  Prakash,  D.S.N.  Murthy,  K.  Vidyasagar  and  T.  Sundaram.  Their 
forte  was  experimental  thatre,  though  they  were  equally  at  ease  with  the  realistic  mode.  Attili 
Krishna  Rao’s  ‘Natya  Bharati’,  Raojee  ‘Raojee’s  Productions’  and  Vijaya  Prakash’s  ‘Vijaya  Kala 
Samithi’  produced  plays  of  importance.  Among  promising  young  directors  mention  must  be 
made  of  Satyanand  whose  Bommalata  and  Adavi  Diviti lu  have  run  for  hundred  nights.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  Misro,  Krishna  Chaitanya,  Ayyalasomayajula  Gopalakrishna,  Sanjeevi,  G.S. 
Prasada  Reddy,  N.J.  Bikshu,  D.  Ramu,  J.  Ramana  and  several  other  youngsters  whose  work 
shows  promise. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  University  Departments  of  Drama,  a  long-felt  need  for  providing 
scientific  training  to  students  in  all  the  areas  of  theatre  production  was  fulfilled.  The  first  to  be 
started  was  the  Andhra  University  Department  of  Theatre  Arts  (1961).  It  had  the  blessings  and 
the  active  participation  (in  the  initial  years)  of  K.V.  Gopalaswamy,  a  veteran  theatre  personality. 
Actors  and  directors  of  proven  merit  like  Mantri  Srinivasa  Rao,  K.  Venkateswara  Rao,  Chatla 
Sreeramulu,  Attili  Krishna  Rao  and  Abburi  Gopalakrishna  were  on  the  faculty.  It  offers  a 
Diploma  and  trained  several  enthusiasts.  It  produced  plays  of  a  wide  variety. 

The  next  one  to  be  started  was  the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts  at  the  Osmania  University 
(1983).  It  had  dedicated  teachers  like  M.  Nagabhushana  Sarma,  P.  Raja  Ramdass  and  Chatla 
Sreeramulu.  If  offers  a  two-year  Post-graduate  Diploma  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  performing 
classics,  both  from  the  west  and  India  and  of  contemporary  masterpices  from  other  Indian 
languages.  With  a  well-drawn  up  syllabus  to  include  both  theoretical  and  practical  work,  it 
has  established  for  itself  a  name  in  theatre  training  in  India.  It  has  the  credit  of  conducting  a 
5-day  Festival  of  Atreya’s  plays.  The  University  of  Hyderabad  started  a  P.G.  Course  and  a 
Diploma  and  the  Telugu  University  a  3-year  B.A.  course  in  drama.  M.  Nagabhushana  Sarma 
served  the  Central  University  as  its  first  Head  of  the  Department  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
its  expansion.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attili  Krishna  Rao.  The  Telugu  University  Department 
of  acting  was  headed  by  the  veteran  actor,  J.V.  Somayajulu.  Efforts  are,  however,  to  be 
made  to  consolidate  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  these  Universities  by  starting  at  least 
one  Repertory  to  give  in-house  training  to  select  students. 
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Though  the  art  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  it  is  still  patronised  by  many  devotees  and  needs 
a  revival  with  the  assitance  of  the  rich  temples  and  the  government. 

Recent  efforts  by  individual  organizations  in  presenting  experimental  plays  are  laudable. 
An  attempt  to  offer  daily  theatre  performances  was  started  by  Rasa  Ranjani,  a  theatre  group 
in  Hyderabad  which  included  patrons,  theatre  teachers,  actors  and  directors.  All  these  efforts 
must  ultimately  lead  to  a  healthy  theatre  movement  in  Andhra  in  the  near  future. 

HARI-KATHA 

Hari-katha  simply  means  the  story  of  the  God  Vishnu.  But  as  a  form  of  music,  speech 
and  role-playing,  it  has  evolved  into  a  popular  entertainment  to  rural  masses,  which,  through 
musical  narration,  sings  in  praise  of  gods,  saints  and  devotees  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  bhakti 
among  the  listerners.  The  scholar-singer-narrator  who  narrates  a  hari-katha  is  popularly  called 
a  Harid&s  or  a  Bh&gavat&r  and  a  woman  narrator,  Bh&gavat&rini,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
performing  groups  enacting  stories  of  the  Gods  are  known  as  Bhigavatulu.  Popular  as  Abhang 
in  Maharashtra  and  KathS.  Kilaks&pam  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  parts  of  Karnataka,  hari-katha  is  a 
later  development  of  the  Yaksag&na,  when  it  was  still  a  one-man  narrative, 

A  hari-katha  performance,  usually  running  into  three  or  four  hours,  contains  mainly  a 
musical  rendering  of  a  particular  story  from  God’s  lilas  or  a  saint’s  life,  with  a  violin  and 
mridangam  accompanying  it.  The  music  itself  is  a  combination  of  the  folk  and  the  classical  - 
the  folk,  often  drawn  from  temple  renderings  -  kirtans  -  devoted  to  God;  and  the  classical 
from  the  krtis  of  famous  composers  like  Tyagaraja.  In  addition,  the  narrator  improvises  the 
roles  of  the  several  characters  as  the  occasion  demands  and  thus  dramatises  the  story.  The 
performance  also  contains  some  humorous  anecdotes,  called  pitta  kathalu,  to  relate  the  main 
story  to  a  contemporary  situation.  These  humorous  stories  retain  the  interest  of  the  common 
people  in  the  main  story,  though  some  later  Bhagavatars  embedded  their  narrations  with 
large  doses  of  humour  when  the  main  story  becomes  thin. 

The  costume  of  a  Harid&s  is  also  noteworthy.  He  wears  a  silk  dhoti,  usually  of  red  or 
pink  colour  and  ties  another  silk  cloth  around  his  waist.  He  will  also  have  a  garland  of  flowers 
around  his  neck  and  ‘kum-kum’  or  ‘tilakam’  on  his  forehead.  He  wears  bells  around  his 
ankles.  He  will  provide  the  correct  rhythm  for  the  songs  with  ‘chiratalu’. 

This  narration  comprises  of  songs  (of  efferent  metres,  usually  including  dwipada  and 
manjarl  dwipada,  tdhara,  etc.),  poems,  j&valjs  and  tarangams.  Specially  popular  are  kirtans 
from  Adhy&tma  Rim&yana  and  Jayadeva’s  astapadis.  In  course  of  time,  however,  several 
songs  and  poems  of  patriotic  fervour  have  been  added,  in  addition,  songs  and  poems  of 
humorous  nature  (a  dandakam  on  coffee  etc.)  and  (initiations  of  cinema  songs  have  found 
their  place  in  recent  times. 

The  father  of  the  Telugu  hari-katha  performances  is  Adibhatla  Narayanadas,  a  scholar  in 
eight  languages,  a  musician  of  extraordinary  calibre  and  an  equally  eminent  writer  in  Telugu 
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and  Sanskrit.  In  his  hands,  Telugu  hari-katha  has  become  a  classical  art  form,  combining 
dance,  dramatic  rendering  and  musical  narration  in  equal  proportions.  His  title  “Hari  katha 
pitamaha”  (literally  means  the  grand-father,  but  in  common  parlance  the  ‘doyen’  of  Hari-katha) 
suits  him  aptly.  His  hari-kathas,  performed  all  qver  the  country,  had  a  distinct  combination  of 
both  pratibha  and  vyutpatti  and,  for  succeeding  generations,  it  was  an  honour  for  hari-dasas 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  guru. 

Narayanadas,  besides  authoring  more  than  thirty  hari-kathas  in  Telugu  (he  called  them 
Yaksaganas),  also  wrote  in  Sanskrit.  His  Hari-kathamrtam  in  Sanskrit  was  considered  one  of 
his  best  texts.  Well-built,  with  almost  an  awe-inspiring  personality,  his  ‘musical  lectures’  were 
at  once  literary  feasts  and  musical  concerts. 

Among  his  several  disciples,  Vajapeyayajula  Venkata  Subbaiah  and  Neti  Laxminarayana 
need  special  mention.  Taking  the  general  format  of  performance  techniques  from  their  guru, 
they  followed  his  tradition  in  making  their  performances  rich  both  in  literary  and  musical 
values.  Others,  who  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  and  were  later-  contemporaries 
of  Narayanadas,  were  Puchala  Bhramaradas  and  Mynampati  Narasinga  Rao  who  also  wrote 
some  hari-kathas  besides  rendering  those  of  Narayanadas. 

Noted  among  the  next  generation  of  Bhagavatars  was  Peddinti  Suryanarayana  Deekshita 
Das,  who  was  both  a  writer  of  hari-kathas  and  a  performer  of  great  impact.  Unlike  Narayanadas’ 
writings,  Deekshita  Das’  are  easy  to  comprehend.  There  is  no  scholarly  showmanship.  Instead, 
his  tdharas,  kirtans  and  padyams  have  become  models  with  alliteration  as  the  major  poetic 
embellishment  in  them.  His  performances  were  equally  popular  with  the  scholars  and  the 
commoners.  Musunuri  Suryanarayana’s  hari-kathas  were  famous  for  their  musical  strength. 
A  known  scholar  in  Carnatic  music,  Musunuri  turned  his  performances  into  musical  lectures. 
Another  important  Bhagavatar  of  the  1930’s  and  40’s  was  Prayaga  Sangameswara  Sastry  who 
added  to  his  repertoire  of  mythological  stories,  life-histories  of  Tyagaraja  and  Meera  Bai.  His 
“Tyagaraja  Charitra”  must  have  been  performed  at  least  five  to  six  thousand  times  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  Andhra.  Among  his  contemporaries,  Parimi  Subrahmanyam,  Mulukutla 
Punnaiah  and  Addepalli  Laxmana  Sastry  have  made  their  mark  as  great  harid&sas,  being 
strong  in  one  or  the  other  field  of  this  art. 

In  the  late  40’s  came  a  new  generation  of  haridasas,  who  rendered  the  musical  narration 
adhering  to  the  general  format  of  the  art.  Among  them  two  Bhagavatars  stand  out.  The  first 
one  was  Paturi  Madhusudana  Sastry,  a  scholar  in  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  and  also  in  Puranas 
and  Upanishads.  Known  as  ‘Panditha  Haridasa  Hamsa’,  his  hari-katha  rendering  was  a  literary 
debate,  with  dramatization  as  its  major  innovation.  His  “Parvathi  Parinayam”,  written  by  himself 
both  in  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  was  justly,  famous.  The  second  one  whose  impact  was  more 
widely  recognised  was  Mulukutla  Sadasiva  Sastry  whose  repertoire  included  new  stories  such 
as  Jaimlni  Bh&ratam  and  Siva  Ulalu.  A  great  scholar,  a  classical  musician  of  repute  and  a 
good  singer,  his  performances  were  perfect  models  to  be  emulated  by  others.  His  rendering 
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c  "Tyagaraja  CarKra"  was  justly  famous  bacause  ha  .inked  the  M.  of  tha  supreme  maesbo 
to  the  incidents  in  his  life. 

Others  who  made  a  hame 

^ncld  toTsTndalToTasTa^'d/s  and  tarangams  with  devotion  and  Nandurl  Viswanatha 
S  who  rendered  Adhyatma  flamiyana  Wrtans,  some  of  them  being  popular  house-hold 
to^Taady  Ammula  Viswanatham,  whose  quiet  and  clear  enunc^lon  of  the  text  and 
I  mu“cenario,  were  imhated  by  several  later-day  Bhagavatars,  G.  Umakantham  who 
presented  his  stories  through  absorbing  dialogues  were  equally  famous. 

The  post-independence  scenario  of  hafMratba  is  somewhat  different  from  the  earlier  one  of 
half-a-century.  In  the  earlier  period,  a  strong  story-line  with  music  as  the  ^ 
dramatic  rendering  following  it  a  close  second  was  the  common -mo*.  *»«*^  ** 
oeriod  (1950  onwards),  the  scene  seems  to  show  a  complete  change.  The  strength  of  the 
Cls(  diluted,  in  its  place  came  easy  gimmicks  like  humorous  episodes,  popular  cinema 
songs-  a  stress  on  contemporary  Pactya-nSta/ram-style  of  rendering,  bocamo  Important.  The 
reason  is  partly  due  to  the  larger  number  of  Bhagavatars  that  chose  this  told not  a^l  of  t  ern 
as  scholarly  as  the  earlier  ones.  Secondly,  as  the  temples  patronised  han-frathas  during  he 
festivals,  there  were  also  opportunities  to  the  new  generation  of  Bhagavatars,  who  chose  he 
new  type  of  rendering  (especially,  the  pacfyam)  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  now  generation 

of  listeners. 


With  the  starting  of  local  festivals,  new  stories  have  emerged.  Bosidos  stories  on  Vishnu 
or  Siva  which  still  dominated  the  festival  repertoire,  stories  of  devotees  have  become  equally 
popular.  Lives  of  Tyagaraja,  Ramadas,  Kannappa,  Cirutonda  Nambl,  etc.  are  examples  o 
such  a  kind  Further,  stories  of  Sthala  mmtmyam  (legends  concerning  importance  of  a  sacred 
place)  have  been  included  by  local  temple  authorities.  Hari-kathas  on  mails  Mmtmyam  and 
Kotappakonda  MahMmyam  have  found  a  place  in  festivals. 

Even  by  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  there  was  an  impact  of  the  Nationalist 
Movement  on  such  a  religion-oriented,  temple-based  art  form  like  hari-katha.  Stories  on 
Vand§  Mataram  and  Cripp's  Piyabaram  became  part  of  the  cultural  programmes  after  the 
meetings  addressed  by  national  leaders.  Slowly  the  major  Incidents  in  the  nationalist  movement 
along  with  the  life-histories  of  Tilak,  Gandhiji  and  Nehru  had  emerged  as  the  most  popular. 
There  are  as  many  as  thirty  seven  hari-kathas  on  Gandhiji  alone. 


Another  important  aspect  of  the  post-independence  history  of  harbkatha  is  that  many 
women  performers,  called  Bh&gavat&rhjls,  emerged  as  good  and  engaging  narrators. 

With  lesser  talent  emerging,  hari-katha  has  been  slowly  losing  its  virtuosity.  The  apathy  of 
the  organizers  of  festivals  not  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  even  in  the  villages  towards 
this  art  and  the  relative  popularity  gained  by  cinema  shows  of  devotional  nature,  are  harming 
the  growth  and  healthy  sustenance  of  hari-katha  a®  a  popular  art  form. 
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Besides  hundreds  of  Bhagavatars  that  gained  popularity  in  some  pockets  of  the  state, 
there  are  some  who  have  been  popular  all  over  Andhra.  Kuchibhotla  Koteswara  Rao,  Akkipeddi 
Srirama  Sarma,  Burra  Sivaramakrishna  Sastry,  Rajasekharuni  Laxmipathi  Sastry,  Pratapa  Venkata 
Subrahmanya  Sastry,  Atmakuri  Gurubrahma  Gupta,  Kota  Sachidananda  Sastry  and  Tellakula 
Venkateswara  Gupta  are  among  the  first-ranking  Bhagavathars  of  today.  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  Tellakula  Venkateswara  Gupta,  who,  besides  being  an  able  performer,  has 
imparted  training  in  hari-katha  to  many  disciples.  Known  popularly  as  “Vidya  Dana  Kama”,  he 
taught  several  women-performers  and  steered  their  destiny  in  this  field.  Among  them,  Srimati 
Durgamba  and  Bezawada  Nagaraja  Kumari  have  attained  considerable  mastery  in  the  art. 

The  Hari-katha  gurukulam  started  at  Kapileswarapuram  by  a  landlord  and  patron,  S.B.P. 
Satyanarayana  Rao,  is  training  youngsters  in  the  art  under  the  guidance  of  well-known 
Bhagavatars.  One  of  them,  Uma  Maheswari,  who  specialized  in  rendering  hari-kathas  in 
Sanskrit,  has  become  known  all  over  the  country  for  her  ability  in  telling  a  story  on  the  model 
of  the  Telugu  hari-katha. 

All  India  Radio  and  Door  Darshan  have  been  arranging  performances  of  hari-katha 
periodically  in  their  schedules.  However,  because  of  the  limited  time  available,  hari-katha 
cannot  be  rendered  as  a  full-scale  performance  in  these  media. 

CINEMA 

Cinema  has  emerged  as  a  very  powerful  means  of  popular  entertainment  in  this  century. 
As  a  mass  medium,  it  has  a  great  potential  to  transmit  value-based  ideologies  to  the  society. 
In  course  of  time,  it  also  grew  as  an  industry  providing  livelihood  for  lakhs  of  people  but 
essentially  it  is  a  technical  and  cc’laborative  art. 

The  Beginnings:  An  era  of  silent  films 

Raghupati  Venkaiah  (15.10.1873  -  15.3.1943),  a  younger  brother  of  the  illustrious  reformer 
and  educationist,  Raghupati  Venkataratnam  Naidu,  made  pioneering  efforts  in  creating  a  base 
for  the  industry  in  the  south.  He  acquired  the  latest  equipment  and  started  showing  foreign 
silent  films  in  Madras  (1909).  He  also  procured  a  tent  cinema  house  and  showed  the  films 
not  only  in  large  parts  of  the  then  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  but  also  in  Colombo 
and  Rangoon.  He  was  the  first  to  construct  permanent  theatres  (Gaiety:  1913;  Crown  and 
Globe:1914-15,  in  Madras).  Venkaiah  also  came  up  with  the  construction  of  a  film  studio  to 
make  silent  films  (Glass:1919)  and  founded  ‘Star  of  East  Films’  (1922).  With  a  great  foresight, 
he  sent  his  son  Prakash,  to  be  trained  in  film-making,  to  England  and  America. 

On  return,  Prakash  (1902-56)  started  photographing  and  directing  silent  films  for  his  father’s 
concern.  ‘Gajendra  Moksham’,  ‘Matsyavatar’,  ‘Nandanar’  and  Bhishma  Pratigjna’  were  his 
films.  He  also  acted  in  the  title  role  in  the  last  picture.  In  partnership  with  A.Narayanan, 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  Tamil  film  industry,  he  set  up  a  laboratory  to  process  his 
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films.  When  talkies  came  in  1931,  Prakash  directed  several  Tamil  films  for  his  partner.  He 
returned  to  the  Telugu  films  to  direct  ‘Barrister  Parvateesam’  and  ‘Chandika*  (both  in  1940) 
and  ‘Tarasasankam’  (1941).  It  was  under  him  that  noted  directors  like  Y.V.Rao  and  C.  Pullaiah 
were  initially  trained. 

Gradually,  theatres  came  to  be  constructed  all  over  Andhra,  the  first  of  its  kind  being 
the  Maruthi  Cinema  of  Potina  Srinivasa  Rao  at  Vijayawada  (1921).  It  was  followed  by  other 
theatres  in  quick  succession.  P.V.Das  (Machilipatnam),  Mote  Krishna  Rao  (Eluru),  G.K.Manga 
Raju  (Visakhapatnam),  C.Pullaiah  (Kakinada)  and  Nidamarti  Suraiah  (Rajahmundry)  were  the 
early  exhibitors  of  the  silent  films.  Among  others  who  produced  silent  films  were  C.Pullaiah 
who  made  ‘Markandeya’  (1926)  using  indigenous  techniques  both  in  production  and  projection, 
and  H.M. Reddy,  in  whose  ‘Vijayakumar’  Prithviraj  Kapur  made  his  debut.  L.V.Prasad,  who  was 
associated  with  the  production  of  silent  films  in  Bombay  since  1930  also  acted  in  them. 

Paidi  Jairaj  of  Hyderabad  and  P.V.Rao  of  Tenali  acted  in  the  hero  roles  in  silent  films. 
Emergence  of  ‘Talkies’ 

The  first  Indian  talkie  ‘Alam  Ara’  was  produced  at  Bombay  by  A. Irani  and  was  exhibited 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1931.  H.M.  Reddy  and  L.V.Prasad  were  associated  with  it.  H.M. Reddy 
(1892-1960)  made  the  first  Telugu  talkie,  ‘Bhakta  Prahlada  ’  at  Bombay  and  released  it  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1931.  It  was  a  screen  version  of  the  play  of  the  same  name,  popularised 
by  the  Surabhi  Theatres.  Munipalle  Subbaiah  and  Surabhi  Kamalabai  acted  in  it.  H.M. Reddy 
also  directed  the  first  Tamil  film  ‘Kalidas’,  which  had  dialogue  in  Tamil  and  songs  In  Telugu. 
L.V.Prasad  acted  in  bit  roles  in  all  these  three  pictures. 

Telugu  films  were  shot  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Pune  and  Kolhapur  In  the  early  years.  P.V.Das 
(1870-1936)  was  the  first  Andhra  to  construct  a  well-equipped  film  studio  in  Madras  (Vel  Pictures 
Studios:  1934)  and  to  shoot  his  ‘Sita  Kalyanam’  totally  In  it.  it  was  directed  by  Chitrapu 
Narasimha  Rao.  Studios  came  up  in  the  Andhra  region  also.  Nidamarti  Suraiah  established 
‘Durga  Cine  Tone’  at  Rajahmundry  (1936)  and  made  his  film  ‘Sampurna  Ramayanam'  there. 
Similarly,  G.K, Manga  Raju  constructed  ‘Andhra  Cine  Tone*  at  Visakhapatnam  and  produced 
‘Bhakta  Jayadeva’  (1937).  Both  these  studios,  however,  faced  closure  within  a  couple  of  years. 

The  newness  of  the  medium  caught  the  imagination  of  the  audience  and  the  number 
of  films  made  each  year  gradually  increased.  During  the  first  seven  years  (1931-37),  a 
total  number  of  37  films  were  produced,  a  majority  of  them  being  mythological.  They  were 
based  on  popular  stage-plays.  A  number  of  talented  professional  stage  actors  like  Yadavalli 
Suryanarayana,  Bellary  Raghava,  Pasupuleti  Kannamba,  Addanki  Srirama  Murthy,  Ramatilakam 
and  Tungala  Chalapati  Rao  came  to  the  screen.  The  significance  of  this  period  can  also  be 
seen  in  attempts  to  picturise  the  stories  of  saint-devotees,  treated  in  the  mythological  mould. 

The  following  period  of  nine  years  (1938-46)  signifies  the  emergence  of  socially  conscious 
Telugu  Cinema.  An  understanding  of  the  new  medium  and  its  potential  impact  on  the  society 
were  duly  recognised  during  this  period.  This  could  be  seen  in  preparing  carefully  wrought 
out  screen-plays  in  the  place  of  adopting,  almost  in  toto,  the  stage  plays. 
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This  also  led  to  the  emergence  of  director-oriented  films.  The  most  noted  among  such 
directors  was  Gudavalli  Ramabrahmam  (1898-1946),  a  freedom  fighter  and  journalist.  He 
founded  ‘Sarathi  Films’.  His  picture,  ‘Mala  Pilla’  (1938),  in  which  a  brahmin  youth  weds  an 
‘untouchable’  girl,  created  a  sensation.  Kanchanamala  played  the  title  role.  A  veteran  stage 
actor,  Dr.Govindarajula  Subba  Rao,  donned  the  role  of  the  young  man’s  father  and  gave  a 
memorable  performance.  Kanchanamala  became  a  glamourous  star  overnight.  Ramabrahmam, 
known  for  his  aesthetic  sensibility,  incorporated  some  of  the  lyrics  of  Basavaraju  Appa  Rao, 
a  well-known  romantic  poet,  at  appropriate  places  in  the  film.  Bhimavarapu  Narasimha  Rao 
(popular  as  BNR)  scored  music  for  the  film. 

Ramabrahmam  continued  his  career  as  a  director  through  ‘Rythu  Bidda’  (1939),  ‘Patni’ 
(1942)  and  ‘Pantulamma’(1943).  ‘Rythu  Bidda’  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  farmers  under 
the  Zamindari  system  and  featured  Bellary  Raghava.  ‘Patni’  was  based  on  the  Tamil  classic 
Silappadigaram  and  featured  Kannamba.  ‘Pantulamma’  exposed  the  corruption  in  municipal 
administration.  He  planned  ‘Palnati  Yuddham’  based  on  an  event  from  the  Andhra  history 
in  which  brothers  fought  among  themselves  for  supremacy.  It  is  said  that  he  chose  this 
particular  subject  as  an  eye-opener  for  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  then  clashing  with  each  other. 
He  died  during  the  production  of  this  film. 

Of  equal  significance  is  H.M. Reddy’s  ‘Grihalakshmi’  produced  in  the  same  year  (1938) 
under  his  banner  ‘Rohini  films’  with  the  social  evil  of  drinking  as  its  major  theme.  B.N. Reddy 
and  K.V.  Reddy  who  were  to  become  major  directors  in  later  years  worked  as  assistants  to 
H.M. Reddy  in  the  making  of  this  film.  It  is  through  this  successful  film,  that  Chittoor  V.  Nagaiah, 
the  veteran  singer-music  director,  actor,  director  and  producer  was  introduced  to  the  field. 

H.M. Reddy  entered  the  industry  in  Bombay  as  a  ‘reflector-boy’  and  rose  to  become  a  director. 
Among  the  other  talkies  that  he  directed  are  Usha  (Hindi),  ‘Draupadi  Vastrapaharanam’  (1936), 
‘Bondam  Pelli’,(1940),  ‘Tenali  Ramakrishna’  (1941),  ‘Satyame  jayam’  (1942)  and  ‘Nirdoshi’(1951). 

A  major  event  of  the  period  was  the  establishment  of  ‘Vauhini  films’  by  B.N. Reddy, 
Ramanath  and  Sekhar.  They  also  founded  the  Vauhini  Studios.  ‘Vauhini’  played  a  significant 
role  in  raising  the  standards  of  production,  technical  competence  and  the  general  quality  of 
the  films.  It  also  brought  to  the  fore  the  talents  of  many  a  technician  and  artist.  Every  film 
made  under  their  banner  was  popular  both  with  the  general  public  and  the  perceptive  critics. 

During  1939-46,  ‘Vauhini’  released  ‘Vandemataram’  (1939)  on  unemployment,  ‘Suman- 
gali’(l940)  on  problems  of  the  widows  in  society,  ‘Devata’(1941),  ‘Bhakta  Potana’  (1942),  and 
‘Swarga  seema;  (1945).  These  films  directed  by  B.N. Reddy  and  K.V.Reddy  have  become 
milestones  in  the  industry.  When  the  situation  with  the  World  War  II  became  grave,  the  then 
Government  imposed  a  limit  of  1 1 ,000  feet  on  the  length  of  any  film.  This  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise  as  it  held  a  challenge  for  the  directors  to  produce  well-knit  and  compact  films  within 
the  limit.  B.N.  Reddy’s  ‘Swarga  Seema’;  was  one  of  the  best  pictures  made  within  the  limit 
and  was  the  first  Telugu  film  to  be  screened  at  a  foreign  festival  (Vietnam).  B.N. Reddy  carved 
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for  himself  a  niche  with  his  long  list  of  successful  and  artistic  endeavours  during  this  period 
and  also  later.  K.V.Reddy  established  himself  as  a  competent  director  with  Bhakta  Potana’ 
and  gave  a  new  aesthetic  dimension  to  Telugu  film. 

Other  major  social  films  produced  during  this  period  include  ‘Vara  Vikrayam’(l939,  C.Pullaiah) 
on  the  despicable  dowry  system  and  ‘Mall!  pelli'(1939:  Y.V.Rao)  on  widow  remarriage.  ‘Barrister 
Parvateesam’  (1940,  R.Prakash)  was  the  first  attempt  to  adapt  a  popular  novel  to  the  screen. 
‘Satyame  Jayam’(1942)  featured  LV.Prasad  who  gave  a  memorable  performance  in  the  tittle 

role  as  an  honest  thief. 

As  film-making  was  seen  as  a  money-spinning  proposition  also,  more  and  more  concerns 
came  up  during  this  time.  However,  the  artistic  interests  were  sustained  with  great  care  and 
sensibility-  ‘Sri  Raja  Rajeswari  (Kannamba  and  K.Nagabhusanam),  ‘Bharani  (P.Bhanumati  and 
Ramakrishna  Rao)  and  ‘Pratibha’  (Ghantasala  Balaramaiah)  were  some  of  them.  Similarly,  new 
studios  and  theatres  also  were  constructed.  The  war  and  the  resultant  rocketing  of  costs  had 
their  adverse  effect  on  the  films  between  1943  and  49.  But  the  industry  soon  revived  itself. 

An  interesting  event  of  1941  was  the  production  of  a  feature-oriented  documentary, 
‘Mahatma  Gandhi’.  P.V.Pathy  accompanied  Gandhiji  on  a  tour  to  shoot  this  film.  Besides  the 
‘Socials’,  there  had  been  films  on  a  variety  of  themes  -  *  mythlogicals’,  ‘historicals’, ‘eulogistic 
biographies’and  folk-legends.  This  was  also  a  period  which  introduced  a  good  number  of 
younu  talented  artists,  who  became  celebreties  later  -  such  is  Nagaiah,  Govindarajula  Subba 
Rao,  C.S.R.  Anjaneyulu,  K,  Raghuramaiah,  A.Nageswara  Rao,  P.Bhanumati,  G.Varalakshmi  and 
S.  Varalakshmi. 

G.K.  Manga  Raju  was  the  first  to  launch  a  concern  (Puma)  for  distribution  of  films. 
Distributing  concerns  played  a  significant  role  ‘almost  until  the  end  of  ’70s’  in  film  production. 
They  never  interfered  with  the  film-making. 

During  the  next  22  years  (1947-68),  entertainment  of  masses  became  the  key  note  of 
industry,  though  brilliant  creative  ventures  that  combined  entertainment  with  healthy  artistic 
excellence  appeared  almost  every  year.  There  was  a  spurt  of  fantasies  and  folk-legends  which 
presented  a  make-believe  world  taking  the  audiences  into  a  flight  of  imagination.  ‘Gollabhama’, 
‘Jayasimha’,  etc.,  were  some  of  the  more  prominent  ones.  Vauhinl’s  ‘Gunasundari  Katha' 
and  Vijaya’s  ‘Patala  Bhairavi’  were  the  ‘greats’  belonging  to  this  genre  combining  fantasy  with 
human  drama  through  powerful  characterisation. 

B.N. Reddy’s  ‘Malliswari’  (1951)  featuring  N.T.  Rama  Rao  and  P.Bhanumathi  is  considered 
an  all-time  classic.  The  story  was  set  in  the  times  of  Sri  Krishnadeva  Raya  and  presented 
as  a  period  film.  B.N.Reddy’s  superb  aesthetic  sensibility  was  ably  reinforced  by  the  lyrics 
of  Krishna  Sastry,  the  doyen  of  romantic  poetry  and  music  scored  by  S.Rajeswara  Rao. 
B.N.  Reddy’s  other  classics  that  came  out  during  this  period  are  'Bangaru  papa'  (1954), 
‘Bhagyarekha’  (1957),  ‘Pujaphalam’  (1964)  and  ‘Rangula  ratnam'  (1966). 
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Several  films  of  K.V.Reddy  which  appeared  during  this  period,  were  great  box-office  hits  in 
addition  to  their  being  aesthetically  satisfactory.  ‘Yogi  Vemana’  (1947)  ‘Guna  Sundari  katha’ 
(1949),  ‘Patala  bhairavi’  (1951),  ‘Pedda  manushulu’  (1954),  ‘Donga  Ramudu’  (1955)  and  ‘Maya 
bazar’  (1957)  brought  him  unprecedented  acclaim. 

After  successfully  portraying  the  story  of  Potana  (1942),  K.V. Reddy  took  upon  himself  to 
picturise  the  colourful  life  of  Vemana,  a  saint-poet  and  another  cultural  hero  of  Andhra.  These 
two  personalities  of  Andhra  are  today  remembered  more  on  the  portrayals  of  K.V.  Reddy, 
than  what  history  and  legend  had  to  say.  Nagaiah  gave  memorable  performances  as  Potana 
and  Vemana  and  gained  an  image  of  saintliness.  Reddy’s  ‘Patala  bhairavi’  and  ‘Maya  bazar’ 
are  superb  examples  of  rare  visual  treat  appealing  both  to  the  commoner  and  elite.  They 
easily  stand  out  as  the  best  in  the  folk  and  the  mythological  cinema  respectively.  ‘Pedda 
Manushulu’  is  perhaps  the  first  social  satire  which  potrayed  the  corruption  prevalent  among 
the  ‘respectable’  leaders  of  the  society. 

B.Nagi  Reddy  and  Chakrapani  came  together  to  launch  ‘Vijaya  Productions’  and  took  over 
the  Vauhini  studios  on  lease(1950).  Like  ‘Vauhini’,  ‘Vijaya’  also  came  to  stand  for  excellence. 
Their  first  picture,  ‘Shavukaru’  (1950),  directed  by  LV.Prasad,  is  a  classic  in  its  own  right.  It 
depicted  two  neighbouring  families  in  rural  setting  in  a  realistic  vein.  All  the  characters  in 
the  film  are  strong,  powerful  and  individualistic,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  film.  The  story 
is  narrated  without  any  exaggeration  and  without  the  director  taking  sides  in  the  unfortunate 
conflict  between  the  families  and  its  resolution. 

K.S.Prakash  Rao,  Tapi  Chanakya,  Kamalakara  Kameswara  Rao,  K.B.Tilak,  Tatineni  Prakash 
Rao,  V.Madhusudan  Rao,  B.A.  Subba  Rao,  Vithalacharya,  P.S.  Ramakrishna  Rao  and  Vedantam 
Raghavayya  are  some  of  the  new  directors  that  came  into  prominence  during  this  period. 

The  major  and  successful  pictures  of  the  ‘Vijaya’  include  ‘Pathala  bhairavi’  (1951),  ‘Pelli 
chesi  chudu’  (1952),  ‘Missamma’  (1955)  and  ‘Maya  bazar’  (1957). 

S.V.Ranga  Rao  emerged  as  a  major  character-actor  through  Vijaya’s  successive  films.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  a  dominating  position  donning  a  variety  of  roles,  both  serious  and  comic. 
N-T.Rama  Rao,  who  joined  the  films  with  ‘Mana  desam’  (1940),  established  himself  as  a 
major,  popular  actor  showing  his  capabilities  in  social,  folk  as  well  as  mythological  films, 
initially  through  the  Vauhini  and  Vijaya  productions.  Both  A.Nageswara  Rao  and  N.T.Rama 
Rao  occupied  a  dominant  position  and  continue  to  exercise  gripping  influence  on  the  industry 
till  date. 

‘Bharani’  was  another  successful  concern  which  produced  pictures  like  ‘Laila  Majnu’(1949), 
‘Chakrapani’  (1954),  ‘Vipra  Narayana’  (1954)  and  ‘Batasari’  (1961).  The  last  two  pictures 
presented  both  Bhanumati  and  Nageswara  Rao  in  stellar  roles  bringing  out  their  fine  histrionic 
talents.  ‘Devadas’  (1953)  directed  by  Vedantam  Raghavayya  for  Vinoda  films  was  another 
milestone  in  several  ways.  Savitri  and  Nageswara  Rao  in  the  lead  roles  were  at  their  inimitable 
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best  Music  scored  by  Subbaraman  for  Sarrrudrala’s  lyrics  made  them  immortal.  The  success 

of  this  film  prompted  the  Telugu  producers  to  search  ,or  ,h“; 'TCntf 
Manv  films  based  on  Bengali  novels  and  stories  were  produced  for  about  a  decade  Arthang. 

(1955)  'Muddu  Bidda'  (1956),  •Todi  Kodallu’  (1957)  and  'Batasari’  (1961)  were  of  the  same 
These  stories,  in  turn,  influenced  the  emergence  of  family  stones .  from  nat.ve  Telugu 
Ind  as  themes.  Films  based  on  family  sentiments  have  been  aplenty  and  such  Aims  are  sflll 

considered  ‘safe’. 

Among  such  films  that  netted  record  collections,  mention  may  be  made  of  'Sam^ram'. 
(Sadhana  films, 1955)  ‘Ftojulu  MaraF  (Sarathi  films;  1955  directed  by  Chanakya),  Sakkubay, 
Sri  Raiaraieswari  Films,  1955),  ‘Tenali  Ramakrishna'  (Vikram  productions;1956,  directed  by 
B^rTamla  Bantu’  (Sambhu  Aims,  1960),  'Lavakusa-  (Uaiila  Sivajyoli  films,  1963) 
and  ‘Nartanasala’  (Rajyam  pictures, 1963).  Some  of  the  experimental  films  of  ^period  are 
‘Puttillu’  (director,  G.Raja  Rao,1953),  ‘Pitch!  Pullayya’  (NAT  Films, 1953,  directed  by  Tatinem 
Prakasa  Rao,  and  ‘Civaraku  Migiledi’  (1960,  directeed  by  G.Raminecdu). 

Annapurna  films  (A.Nageswara  Rao  and  D.Madhusudana  Rao)  and  National  Art  Theatres 
(N.T.Rama  Rao  and  Trivikrama  Rao)  are  two  other  production  concerns  that  emerged  during 
this  period  and  produced  good  pictures  with  taste, 

After  the  formation  of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  1956,  Y.Ramakrishna  Prasad  constructed  Sarathi 
Studios  in  Hyderabad  and  produced  ‘Ma  Inti  Mahaiakshmi’.  Adurti  Subba  Rao,  an  established 
director,  advertised  for  new  talent  and  made  his  ‘Tene  Manasulu’  (1965)  which  introduced 
among  others  G.Krishna,  who  in  later  years,  grew  as  a  popular  hero,  producer  and  studio 


owner. 

Music  and  spectacle  gained  prominence  in  films  during  this  period.  The  films  came 
to  be  marked  by  technical  excellence,  as  more  and  more  directors  came  out  of  noted 
technicians.  Mature  comedy  became  an  essential  part  of  every  successful  film.  Kasturi  Siva 
Rao,  Relangi  Venkatramaiah,  Nalla  Rama  Murthy,  B.Sitaram,  Chadalawada  Kutumba  Rao, 
Balakrishna,  Padmanabham,  Vangara  Venkata  Subbaiah,  Ramana  Reddy,  Allu  Ramalingaiah, 
Raja  Babu,  Surya  Kantam,  Surabhi  Bala  Saraswathi,  Girija  and  others  have  provided  a  rich 
comic  fare  to  successive  generations  of  film-goers.  Each  of  them  had  an  individual  style  of 
his  or  her  own  and  has  become  a  household  name. 

The  next  decade,  until  1978,  witnessed  mostly  social  themes  with  protest  as  the  major 
concern.  The  society’s  frustration  on  account  of  belied  hopes  for  not  having  received  the  full 
benefits  of  freedom,  on  account  of  the  widening  social  inequalities  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  on  account  of  corruption  at  various  levels  reflected  in  the  films  of  this  period.  The 
heroes  of  the  stories  were  champions  of  the  underdog  and  were  men  of  action.  This  resulted 
in  a  shift  from  ‘performance  roles’  to  ‘image  roles'  for  the  heroes.  This  also  led  to  weave  a 
story  around  a  demi-god  figure  who  happens  to  represent  all  the  virtues  and  Is  a  formidable 
man.  He  is,  thus,  a  counterpart  of  the  earlier  folk  hero. 
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Though  the  basic  qualities  of  the  hero  remained  the  same,  there  had  been  a  variation 
in  some  stories  in  which  the  hero  is  called  upon  to  avenge  a  crime  committed  against  his 
family  in  his  childhood.  Themes  based  on  heroes  or  heroines  in  double  roles  (usually  as 
twins  separated  earlier)  were  many.  ‘Manushulu  Marali’  (1969),  showing  what  bitter  poverty 
can  drive  people  to,  was  a  departure  from  the  routine. 

Akkineni  Nageswara  Rao  and  Adurti  Subba  Rao  who  produced  an  experimental  film 
‘Sudigundalu’  (1967)  in  which  a  frank  portrayal  of  growing  criminality  among  children  due  to 
indifference  and  disharmony  in  families  came  out  with  ‘Maro  Prapancham’  stressing  on  the 
need  to  rear  children  in  an  atmosphere  unpolluted  by  divisive  inhibitions  of  caste,  creed  and 
religion. 

Bapu,  a  wellknown  artist,  who  entered  the  film  field  with  his  experimental  film  ‘Sakshi’ 
(1967)  came  up  with  ‘Mutyala  Muggu’  in  1975,  which  was  a  run-away  success.  It  presented 
Rao  Gopala  Rao  in  a  ‘soft  villian’s  role’  markedly  individualistic.  Mullapudi  Venkata  Ramana, 
noted  fiction  writer  and  humourist  teamed  with  Bapu  in  almost  all  his  ventures. 

Similarly  K.Viswanath  entered  the  film  field  as  a  technician  and  worked  as  an  assistant  to 
Adurti  Subba  Rao  in  the  earlier  phase  of  his  career.  Viswanath  started  directing  films  with 
‘Atmabandham’.  In  ‘O  Sita  Katha’  (1974)  he  had  shown  a  rare  skill  of  narration  as  a  director 
and  the  film  was  a  successful  experiment.  Both  Bapu  and  Viswanath  emerged  as  major 
directors  with  a  vision  of  their  own  and  made  classics  later. 

‘Urummadi  Batukulu’  (1976)  was  based  on  a  playlet  of  the  same  name  and  portrayed  the 
exploitation  of  the  artisan  class  in  a  new  light.  ‘Alluri  Sitarama  Raju’  (1974)  with  Krishna  in  the 
lead  role  was  a  well  received  biographical  portrayal  of  a  well-known  freedom  fighter.  ‘Mahakavi 
Kshetrayya'  (1976)  with  Nageswara  Rao  and  Anjali  and  ‘Bhakta  Kannappa’  with  Krishnam  Raju 
and  Vanish  were  two  more  biographies  of  a  vaggeyakara  and  a  devotee  respectively. 

A  good  number  of  new  directors  came  to  the  fore  and  proved  their  mettle.  Dasari 
Narayana  Rao  came  to  prominence  with  ‘Tata-Manamadu’(1972)  and  has  been  enjoying  a 
very  successful  career  as  director,  writer  and  actor  till  date.  Other  important  directors  include 
Tatineni  Rama  Rao,  P.  Chandrasekhara  Reddy,  K.Raghavendra  Rao,  T.Lenin  Babu,  K.Vasu, 
Vijaya  Nirmala,  Singitam  Srinivasa  Rao  and  the  like. 

From  1979  onwards,  there  seem  to  be  three  different  streams  of  films.  One  discernible 
trend  is  that  of  neo-classicism  laying  stress  on  old  and  traditional  cultural  values  and  why 
they  should  be  revived.  K.  Viswanath  is  the  leader  of  this  trend  with  his  ‘Sankarabharanam 
with  J.V.Somayajulu  in  the  lead  role’  (1979),  which  won  them  national  acclaim  and  ‘Sagara 
sangamam’  (1982),  ‘Sruti  layalu’  (1987)  and  ‘Swarna  kamalam’(1988).  In  ‘Saptapadi’  (1981) 
and  ‘Mangalyaniki  maro  mudi’  Viswanath  advocated  reforms  in  favour  of  the  ‘untouchables 
and  the  helpless  women.  Bapu’s  ‘Sampurna  Ramanayam’  and  ‘Sita  Kalyanam’  were  good 
expressions  of  his  artistic  sensibility.  ‘Sita  Kalyanam’  was  a  poem  on  the  celluloid  and  won 
international  acclaim.  Jandhyala’s  ‘Ananda  Bhairavi’  (1983)  with  Girish  Karnad  in  the  lead  was 
another  neo-classic  touching  on  the  glory  of  Kuchipudi  tradition  of  dance. 
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The  second  trend  included  ‘realistic’  pictures  like  ‘Cali  ceemalu  (1978),  Marpu ,  Tirpu’, 
‘Ma  bhumi’  (1979),  ‘Rangula  kala*  (1984),  ‘Kallu’  (1988),  ‘Dasi’  (1989)  and  ‘Bhadram  koduko’. 
Most  of  these  were  essentially  low-budget  films  produced  without  star-cast.  They  were  also 
films  with  purposeful  themes. 

The  third  and  the  largest  group  comprises  mostly  'revenge  and  protest’  films  with  over 
violence  as  the  dominant  factor. 

Neti  Bharatam’  (1983),  ‘Pratighatana’  (1985),  ‘Siva’  (1989),  ‘Ankusam’,  etc.  wore  however 
commercially  successful. 

Romances  like  ‘Prema’,  ‘Abhinandana’,  ‘Pelli  Pustakam’,  and  humourous  farces  like  ‘Srivariki 
Premalekha’  (1984),  ‘Aha,  Na  Pellanta’(l987),  and  ‘Chitram  Bhalare  Vichitram’  (1991)  mark  the 
last  one  decade  as  entertainers. 

Barring  a  few  directors  like  Bapu,  Viswanath  and  Singitam  Srinivasa  Rao,  most  of  the 
others  either  came  to  depend  on  spectacle  or  on  excessive  violence  and  sox  for  success  of 
their  films.  Stories  for  films  are  being  written  keeping  in  view  the  successful  actors  and  popular 
gimmicks.  Among  those,  who  experimented  boldly  with  themes,  narration  and  presentation 
technics,  mention  must  be  made  of  Singitam  Srinivasa  Rao  (‘Pushpaka  Vimanam’  1987), 

B. Narsinga  Rao  (‘Rangula  Kala’  1984,  ‘Dasi’)  and  Kutumba  Rao  ('Bhadram  Koduko’). 

When  compared  to  the  earlier  films,  the  films  commencing  from  the  late  70s,  are  leaning 
towards  excess  of  violence,  fights,  sex,  break-dances,  etc.  for  their  success,  at  the  cost  of 
sane,  aesthetic  experience.  Technically,  however,  they  have  achieved  an  excellence  that  can 
be  favourably  compared  to  those  produced  elsewhere. 

There  are  at  least  three  generations  of  heroes  still  active  in  the  field.  While  A.Nageswara 
Rao  and  N.T.Rama  Rao,  of  the  first  generation,  Sobhana  Babu,  Krishna,  Chlranjeevi,  Krishnam 
Raju,  Chandra  Mohan  and  Kamal  Hasan  of  the  second  generation  still  continuo  to  don  lead 
roles,  heroes  like  Balakrishna,Suman,Naresh,Rajendra  Prasad,  Rajasekhar  and  more  recently 
Nagarjuna,  Venkatesh,  Ramesh,  Suresh  and  Jagapati  Babu  have  also  come  to  prominence. 
Kanta  Rao,  Balaiah  and  some  others  who  appeared  in  ‘hero’  roles  in  yester  years  have 
emerged  as  successful  character  actors.  Gummadi  Venkateswara  Rao,  Rao  Gopala  Rao, 

C. Nagabhushanam,  Rajanala,  P.L.  Narayana,  Gollapudi  Maruti  Rao,  Dasari  Narayana  Rao  and 
many  others  have  excelled  as  character  actors. 

Among  the  actresses,  who  became  famous  as  the  leading  women  of  the  screen  during  the 
fifties  and  sixties  for  their  scintillating  performances,  Bhanumathi,  Anjali,  G.Varalakshmi,  S.Vara 
Lakshmi,  Savitri,  Jamuna  and  Janaki  are  the  most  prominent.  Later  came,  Sarada,  Vanish, 
Kanchana,  Lakshmi,  Vijaya  Nirmala,  Krishna  Kumari,  B.Saroja  Devi,  Devika  and  Jayalalita  who 
established  themselves  as  fine  performers.  Sarada  gave  memorable  performances  in  a  variety 
of  characters  and  had  the  distinction  of  receiving  national  award  of  ‘Urvasi’  twice  in  succession. 
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Vanish  also  excelled  in  a  wide  range  of  characters,  especially,  those  of  emotional  nature. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  Vijaya  Santi,  Bhanu  Priya,  Suhasini  and  many  other  gifted  youngsters 
are  dominating  the  scene.  Among  those  who  play  supporting  roles  and  have  accredited 
themselves  with  fine  performances  are  Santa  Kumari,  Pandaribai,  Janaki,  Nirmala,  Annapurna 
and  others.  Suryakantham  excelled  in  Comic  roles,  especially  those  of  the  nagging  wife  or 
mother-in-law. 

Since  cinema  is  a  collaborative  art,  the  contribution  made  by  various  creative  artists  and 
technicians  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first  decade  of  film  production,  only 
plays  successful  on  the  stage  were  filmed  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  conscious  attempt 
made  to  write  screen  plays  specially.  During  the  early  days  of  such  attempts,  scholar-writers 
were  associated  with  screen-writing.  Tapi  Dharma  Rao,  Samudrala  Raghavacharya,  Baiijepalli 
Laxmikantham  and  Pingali  Nagendra  Rao  were  among  the  early  writers.  Samudrala  (Senior, 
as  he  was  popularly  known)  Raghavacharyulu  contributed  dialogues  and  lyrics  for  nearly 
three  decades  and  stood  as  the  foremost  among  them.  Such  established  writers  like  Malladi 
Ramakrishna  Sastry,  Maharadhi,  Arudra,  Atreya,  D.V.Narasa  Raju,  Palagummi  Padmaraju, 
Pinisetti,  Anisetti,  Bhamidipati  Radhakrishna,  Modukuri  Johnson,  Dasari  Narayana  Rao  and 
Ganesh  Patro  came  to  the  field  and  established  themselves  as  capable  writers  in  the  new 
medium.  Only  Atreya  among  these  had  equal  facility  in  writing  both  dialogues  and  songs. 
In  recent  times,  many  successful  playwrights  became  successful  writers  of  cinema  stories. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  Mullapudi  Venkata  Ramana,  Gollapudi  Maruti  Rao,  N.R.Nandi, 
Tanikella  Bharani  and  Paruchuri  Brothers  who  made  a  name  as  dialogue  writers. 

Accomplished  poets  also  were  attracted  towards  this  new  medium  and  earned  reputation  as 
lyricists.  Samudrala  (Sr.),  Malladi, Arudra, Sri  Sri,  Devulapalli  Krishna  Sastry,  Sadasivabrahmam, 
C.Narayana  Reddy  and  Dasarathi  began  writing  film  songs  after  they  had  established  themselves 
as  poets.  More  recently  Veturi  Sundararama  Murty  and  ‘Sirivennela’  Seetharama  Sastry  have 
become  popular  lyricists.  Screen-play-writing,  an  important  ingredient  in  film  making,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  developed  as  it  should  though  some  directors  like  K.V.Reddy,  B.N. Reddy  and 
Nagireddy-Chakrapani,  Viswanath  and  Bapu  are  meticulously  careful  about  the  preparation  of 
the  screen-play. 

Music  has  always  been  an  essential  feature  of  Telugu  cinema,  just  as  in  the  films  of 
other  regions.  During  the  early  days,  cinema  music  was  akin  to  stage  music  with  minimum 
orchestra  accompanying  it.  The  literary  idea  of  the  song  was  well  projected. 

B.N.R.  (B.Narasimha  Rao),  Galipenchala  Narasimha  Rao  and  Chittoor  V.  Nagaiah  were 
among  the  early  music  directors.  Saluri  Rajeswara  Rao,  who  started  his  career  as  an  actor, 
settled  down  as  a  music  director  and  has  to  his  credit  a  good  number  of  films  with  tilting 
music.  Pendyala  Nageswara  Rao,  Susarla  Dakshina  Murty  and  other  music  directors  of  the 
day  relied  on  semi-classical  base  for  their  compositions.  In  course  of  time,  orchestration  has 
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become  an  important  component  of  film  music*  During  the  50  s  and  60  s  films  made  use 

of  several  classical  forms  of  music  as  well  as  folk  tunes  as  occasion  demanded.  With  the 
emergence  of  Ghantasala  Venkateswara  Rao,  light  classical  music  became  popular  in  films. 
This  was  further  accentuated  by  Subbaraman  and  K.V.Mahadevan.  Among  the  famous  music 
directors  are  Chakravarti,  Venu,  Satyam,  Ramesh  Naidu  and  T.Chalapati  Rao.  Bhanumati  has 
scored  music  for  some  of  her  films.  During  the  80’s  and  90’s  film  music  has  undergone  a 
sea-change.  Use  of  electronic  instruments  with  'beat  as  the  main  attraction  brought  a  fast 
pace  into  music.  Some  such  songs  now  and  then  reveal  an  experiment  at  combining  the 
nuances  of  Indian  ragas  with  western  beat.  Ilaya  Raja,  Kira  Vam  and  others  have  come  out 
with  some  popular  songs  based  on  this  model. 

In  the  early  days  when  there  was  no  play-back  singing,  actors  themselves  used  to  sing  their 
own  songs.  Nagaiah,  Santha  Kumari,  Kannamba  and  even  Nagoswara  Rao  rendered  their  own 
songs.  After  the  play-back  system  was  introduced,  M.S.Rama  Rao, Ghantasala,  Madhavapeddi 
Satyam,  Pithapuram  Nageswara  Rao,  P.B.Srinivas,  A.  M.  Raja  and  S.P.  Bolasubrahmanyam 
among  male  voices  and  P.Leela,  Komala,  Bala  Saraswathi,  Jikki,  P.Susoola,  S.Janaki  and 
Chitra  among  the  female  voices  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

Mythologicals  or  historicals  needed  the  introduction  of  situations  for  dance  on  a  classical 
pattern.  Pasumarti  Krishnamurti,  Vedantam  Raghavaiah  and  Vempati  Satyam  were  the  earliest 
who  came  from  a  classical  Kuchipudi  background  and  earned  famo  as  dance  directors.  In 
order  to  perform  these  dances,  artists  with  classical  background  were  assigned  roles  in  the 
earlier  films.  But  when  every  hero  and  heroine  in  a  film  was  expected  to  dance,  as  it  is  in 
the  present  situation,  dances  are  more  beat-based.  Imitation  of  tho  western  dances  like  rock 
n’roll  and  break  dances,  became  popular  in  course  of  time.  However,  when  films  bearing  the 
stamp  of  neo-classicism  reintroduced  classical  dances,  they  have  become  equally  popular. 

The  recent  trends  in  Telugu  Cinema,  inspite  of  such  occasional  experiments  in  classicism, 
remain  much  to  be  desired.  The  fantasy-ridden  dances  of  the  hero  and  tho  heroine,  always 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  people  with  inexplicable  costume  and  locale,  tho  proliferation  of 
meaningless  violence  resulting  more  out  of  private  revenge,  and  inept  humour  produced  for 
its  own  sake  are  the  ailments  that  make  today’s  Telugu  Cinema  a  lay-man’s  delight  and  a 
discriminating  viewer’s  agony.  This  trend  can  be  reversed  only  if  the  industry  imposes  upon 
itself  a  self-discipline  which  curbs  unwanted  violence  and  obscenity.  The  Government,  in  its 
turn,  can  help  the  industry  in  producing  socially-relevant  films  or  providing  healthy  entertainment 
by  offering  additional  incentives,  besides  those  general  subsidies  it  is  extending  to  the  industry 
right  now. 

Some  kind  of  a  palliative  is  to  be  administered  immediately  to  make  this  great  industry 
and  powerful  medium  to  be  in  tune  with  society’s  aspirations  and  the  common  man’s  desires. 
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UTILITY  ARTS 


Handicrafts  symbolise  man’s  creative  impulse  to  present  beauty  in  its  varied  forms.  In 
countries  like  India  with  civilisation  transcending  limitations  of  time  and  excellence,  the  emotive 
stimulus  has,  over  the  centuries,  influenced  the  social  fabric  to  build,  nurse  and  preserve  a  well 
orchestrated  craft  tradition  that  found  continuous  expression  in  the  rendering  of  an  immense 
variety  of  utilitarian  articles  with  strong  aesthetic  appeal.  Simultaneously,  craft,  through  the 
centuries,  has  played  and  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
community  as  a  major  source  of  providing  means  of  livelihood  to  many  and  help  in  sustaining 
our  rural  economy.  Many  of  our  traditional  crafts  have,  over  the  centuries,  left  their  impress 
beyond  India’s  geographical  boundaries  and  have  succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  new  areas 
and  to  new  peoples.  So,  today  there  is  virtually  no  region  in  the  world  to  which  Indian 
handicrafts  have  not  found  their  way.  This  is  as  much  due  to  the  superb  skills  preserved  and 
inherited  as  to  the  resilience  and  flexibility  to  change  nurtured  by  our  craftsmen  and  their 
organisations. 

India  is  a  treasure  house  of  crafts  like  hand-woven  and  painted  textiles,  metal  ware,  wood 
carving,  stone  carving,  floor  coverings,  toys  and  dolls,  embroidery,  jewelry,  and  pottery.  Each 
region  has  evolved  its  own  styles  influenced  by  the  local  environment  and  life  patterns.  Andhra 
Pradesh  is  one  of  those  regions  which  has  inherited  a  wealth  of  traditional  arts  and  crafts, 
many  of  which  have  come  to  find  favour  with  art  lovers  not  only  in  India  but  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  is  a  profile  of  some  of  the  important  handicrafts  of  Andhra  Pradesh: 

Kalamkari 

The  origin  of  kalamkari  (kalamkari)  is  traced  to  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  finding  of  a 
resist-dyed  piece  of  cloth  on  a  silver  vase  in  the  ancient  site  of  Harappa  confirms  that  the 
tradition  of  the  mordant  process,  of  which  kalamkari  is  a  typical  example,  is  very  old. 

Kalamkari  falls  under  the  category  of  printed  cotton  textiles  which  are  produced  in  different 
parts  of  India.  By  printed  textiles  is  meant  all  fabrics  on  which  a  pattern  is  produced  subsequent 
to  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,  by  the  application  of  dyed  stuff  or  pigment  to  the  surface  of 
the  fabric.  One  such  way  is  the  ‘resist’  or  the  indigo  process.  This  implies  covering  or 
impregnating  certain  portions  of  the  cloth,  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  background 
colour,  with  wax,  clay,  gum,  resin  or  other  resist  so  that  when  the  cloth  is  subsequently  dyed 
the  colour  does  not  penetrate  the  portions  which  have  been  covered  with  the  resist.  The  cloth 
is  then  put  into  a  dye  bath,  dried  and  washed  and  resist  removed. 

Even  though  the  ‘Chlintzes’  and  ‘Calicos’  of  East  Coast  subsequently  trade  named 
‘Kalamkari’,  were  subjects  of  a  flourishing  trade  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  A.D.,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  in  vogue  even  earlier  as  could  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist 
caityas  and  vi haras  were  decorated  with  kalamkari  cloth  and  even  the  Greeks  under  Alexander 
were  said  to  have  acquired  this  cloth. 
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During  the  medieval  period,  the  Coramandel  coast  was  known  for  its  superbly  painted 
clothes  which  attracted  merchants  from  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Descrtoing  the 
dyeing  industry  in  South  India,  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  refers  to  Machilipatnam  as  a 
seat  of  production  of  admirable  chintzes  for  many  centuries  which  are  really  hand-printed 
textiles  so  perfectly  coloured  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  finest 
embroidery.  In  the  process,  kalamkari  attained  a  high  level  of  perfection.  Rich  shades  of 
colour  and  exquisite  designs  blended  together  beautifully  to  make  each  piece  a  work  of  art. 

The  uses  of  kalamkari  fabrics  are  varied.  They  can  be  used  for  decorative  or  functional 
purposes.  The  progressive  dovetailing  of  kalamkari  material  for  conversion  into  dresses  and 
ready  made  garments  besides  a  variety  of  table  linen,  bed  linen,  furnishings  for  drawing  rooms 
and  upholstery  has  vastly  expanded  the  scope  of  application  of  this  material.  This  trend  with 
its  promise  of  better  returns  for  the  skills  is  bound  to  play  an  important  role  in  creating. a 
lasting  stake  for  the  artisans  in  their  traditional  vocation. 

The  kalamkari  art  as  evolved  in  Machilipatnam  and  adjoining  centres  (Pedana  and  Polavaram), 
where  there  are  over  200  families  still  practising  this  art,  was  largely  influenced  by  motifs  fronq 
Persia  -  the  only  other  country  where  kalamkari  art  still  prevails.  This  is  mainly  explained  by 
the  close  relations  between  the  Golconda  rulers  and  their  counterparts  in  Porsia,  apart  from 
the  flourishing  trade  between  these  two  kingdoms. 

There  was  a  parallel  development,  stated  to  be  150  to  200  years  old,  of  a  style  of  kalamkari 
at  Kalahasti  which  evolved  a  tradition  of  its  own  of  producing  painted  scrolls  incorporating 
Hindu  mythological  themes  used  as  temple  hangings.  This  could  have  been  a  sequel  to  the 
demand  from  the  well-known  temple  centres  of  South  India  in  which  we  can  see  even  today 
large  and  impressive  kalamkari  cloth  paintings,  covering  themes  such  as  Daksha  Yagnam', 
‘Dasavatharam’,  ‘Sitarama  Kalyanam’,  ‘Sampoorna  Ramayanam’,  ‘Dhruva  Vijayam’,  ‘Meenakshi 
Kalyanam’,  ‘Venkateswara  Charitam’,  etc. 

The  Machilipatnam  work  is  of  the  painted-printed  style  with  the  outlines  printed  with 
beautifully  carved  blocks  and  the  interior  spaces  filled  in  vegetable  dye  with  'kalam’  (wooden 
pen)  from  which  the  word  kalamkari  is  derived.  The  Kalahasti  style  on  the  other  hand  involves 
free  hand  drawing  and  application  of  colours  with  a  kalam  from  start  to  finish.  Important 
kalamkaries  find  a  place  of  honour  in  many  national  and  international  art  museums. 

Toys  &  Dolls 

Toy-making  has  a  continuous  history.  It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  in  point  of  time  and  the 
most  common  craft  which  engaged  the  attention  of  craftsmen  in  a  number  of  centres.  The 
universal  appeal  of  toys  is  explained  by  their  capacity  to  rouse  the  imagination  of  the  children 
with  their  curious  features  and  to  attract  the  elders  in  equal  measure  by  offering  religious, 
mythological  and  other  themes  which  often  go  to  enrich  the  home  decor.  In  recent  decades, 
toys  have  come  to  acquire  a  new  accent  with  the  educationists  of  the  modern  era  stressing  the 
role  of  games  and  play-fittings  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  remembering. 
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Toys  are  made  of  various  denominations  of  raw  material  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But  Andhra  Pradesh  has  carved  out  a  niche  for  itself  in  the  field  of  wooden  toy-making.  (There 
are  also  centres  in  the  State,  where  toy-making  in  clay,  papier-mache,  saw-dust,  light  metals 
and  other  materials  prevail).  There  are  at  least  four  well-known  centres  in  the  State,  where 
wooden-toy-making  is  carried  on  traditionally  and  remained  the  mainstay  of  a  large  number 
of  craftsmen  in  the  countryside. 

Kondapalli  (Krishna  District) :  Originating  in  the  1 4th  century  with  the  arrival  of  a  few  families 
of  artisans  from  Rajasthan,  the  craft  grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  rulers,  while 
the  easy  availability  of  ‘Punki’  wood,  main  raw  material,  in  the  neighbouring  forest  provided 
an  ideal  location  for  the  growth  of  the  craft.  Kondapalli  depicts  rural  life  in  all  its  variety  and 
colour  having  as  its  themes  the  ordinary  village  occupations  as  well  as  mythological  figures 
glorifying  the  beauty  and  valour  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses. 

Punki  wood  is  light,  soft  and  easily  handled.  After  the  wood  is  seasoned  and  carved, 
curves  and  joints  are  made  by  smearing  tamarind  glue  mixed  with  saw-dust.  The  figures  are 
then  coated  with  lime  to  prepare  them  for  varnish  and  paints. 

Nirmal  (Adilabad  District)  :  This  craft  has  an  ancient  origin  and  is  known  to  be  in  existence 
for  at  least  six  hundred  years.  While  its  sustenance  and  growth  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
patronage  of  the  local  feudal  families,  the  products  themselves,  mostly  consisting  of  models 
of  birds,  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  human  occupations  have  an  extensive  appeal 
by  virtue  of  their  close  resemblance  to  life.  There  are  close  similarities  between  the  Nirmal 
toys  and  the  Kondapalli  toys  in  respect  of  the  wood  employed  and  also  of  the  manufacturing 
process.  While  Kondapalli  toys  are  mostly  coated  with  water  paints,  Nirmal  toys  are  covered 
by  oil  paints.  Another  important  difference  is  that  after  being  treated  with  tamarind  paste  at 
the  primary  stage,  the  whole  object  in  Nirmal  toy  industry  is  covered  with  a  fine  cloth,  which 
is  not  done  in  Kondapally  toys,  before  it  is  painted  in  colours. 

Etikoppaka  (Visakhapatnam  Dist.)  :  The  origin  of  this  craft  is  traced  to  the  neighbouring 
Nakkapally  village,  before  it  spread  to  Etikoppaka,  its  present  home  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
The  proximity  to  the  forest  area  with  plenty  of  yield  of  ‘Ankudu  Karra’,  a  light  species  of 
wood,  mainly  prompted  the  concentration  of  this  craft  in  Etikoppaka,  even  though  there  are 
small  pockets  of  craftsmen  in  this  line  in  other  places  also.  The  products  of  this  craft  are 
colourful  and  characteristically  Indian  and  these  include  models  of  kitchen  utensils,  birds,  fruits, 
vegetables,  temples,  houses,  carts,  railway  engines  and  many  other  items  that  could  rouse 
the  interest  of  a  child.  In  recent  decades  the  craftsmen  have  evolved  new  items  of  house 
decoration  such  as  vases,  bead-screens,  mirrors  and  stools,  besides  articles  of  educational 
interest. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  craft  are  turned  out  of  lathes.  This  is  why  the  products  are 
also  called  turned  toys.  This  is  followed  by  application  of  lacquer  in  a  wide  range  of  colours 
that  lend  beauty  and  appeal  to  the  articles,  the  families  of  artisans  prepare  coloured  lacquer 
sticks  by  adding  powder  colours  to  schellac  while  it  is  heated. 
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Tiruchanur  (Chittoor  Dist.)  :  The  craft  of  making  toys  out  of  red  sander  ('Rakta  Chandanam') 
had  its  birth  just  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  back  in  the  Yogimallavaram  village  near 
Tirupati  and  gradually  spread  to  Tiruchanur,  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity.  Edalacheruvu, 
Madhavamala  and  Gundrallametta  villages  are  the  other  important  seats  of  this  craft.  Traditionally 
Tirupati  town,  as  the  main  pilgrim  centre,  has  provided  a  secure  market  for  the  products 

of  this  craft. 

Red  Sander  is  a  hard  species  of  wood  with  a  charming  natural  (red)  colour  of  unique  visual 
attraction.  The  intricacy  of  skills  involved  in  handling  this  wood  marks  this  craft  from  other 
centres  of  toy-making  in  Andhra  Pradesh  like  Kondapalli,  Nirmal  and  Etikoppaka,  where  lighter 
species  of  wood  are  used  with  comparative  ease  in  handling.  Tiruchanur  toys  also  differ  from 
the  other  toys  in  that  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood  is  retained  and  they  are  not  painted,  but 
are  delicately  carved  into  most  intricate  patterns.  The  products  of  this  craft  consist  of  human 
figures  and  models  of  gods  and  goddesses,  mythological  and  contemporary  themos. 

Over  the  years  Tirupati  toy  industry  has  gone  through  extensive  transformation  involving 
the  extension  of  the  technique  from  mere  individual  figure  carving  to  making  of  large  carved 
panels  containing  numerous  figures  and  whole  themes  adapted  from  temple  chariots  and 
other  sources.  This  has  been  partly  influenced  by  severe  restrictions,  almost  to  the  point  of 
prohibiting,  on  the  felling  of  red  sander  trees,  and  the  consequent  switch-over  by  the  artisans 
to  the  use  of  alternate  species  of  hard  wood  such  as  the  teak,  the  ‘venga’,  the  noom  and  the 
‘maddi’  which  are  easily  available  on  the  one  hand  and  demand  the  application  of  equally 
enduring  skills  on  the  other. 

Bidriware 

Bidri  -  dervied  from  ancient  city  Bidar,  the  place  of  its  origin  In  the  Deccan  Plateau  -  is 
a  metal  alloy,  unique  in  the  art  of  encrusting  one  metal  on  the  other.  It  has  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  older  art  of  inlaying  gold  and  silver  on  steel  or  copper  practised  in  Persia, 
but  evolved  its  own  identity  in  respect  of  the  base  alloy  which  is  a  compostion  of  zinc  with 
small  proportions  of  other  non-ferrous  metals. 

The  origins  of  the  Bidri  technique  are  uncertain;  the  earliest  unambiguous  reference  to 
Bidriware  is  in  the  Cahar  Gulshan,  History  of  India  written  in  Persian  in  1759.  The  first  pieces 
of  Bidri  are  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  While  the  credit  for 
introducing  Bidriware  into  India  is  attributed  to  the  Bahmani  Sultanate,  it  was  undor  th  Moghuls 
that  the  Bidri  craft  received  its  fillip  as  part  of  the  extensive  patronage  that  contributed  to 
many  technical  improvements  and  development  of  new  ideas  In  all  forms  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Bidri  craft  which  was  once  practised  in  many  parts  of  India  today  survives  only  in  a 
few,  the  most  noted  being  Bidar  (Karnataka)  and  Hyderabad.  There  are  three  main  forms  of 
Bidriware  which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  depth  of  embedding  and  the  quality  of  the 
metal  affixed  to  the  surface.  These  are  known  as  ‘Tehnashan’  (deeply  cut  work),  'Zarnashan’ 
(raised  work)  and  ‘Tarkashi’  (wire  inlay  work). 
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Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  main  stages  in  the  manufacture  Bidriware.  These  are:  1) 
moulding,  2)  engraving,  3)  inlaying  and  4)  oxidising.  The  articles  are  cast  with  the  help  of 
moulds  of  red  clay  into  which  the  molten  solution  of  copper  and  zinc,  prepared  in  the  ratio 
of  1:16,  is  poured.  The  surface  of  the  rough  cast  of  the  articles  is  filed  and  smoothened  with 
sand  paper  and  then  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  impart  a  dark  surface, 
providing  suitable  base  for  the  next  stage  of  sketching  the  design  and  engraving.  The  designs 
are  traced  ‘free  hand’  by  the  craftsman  with  the  help  of  a  sharp  metallic  pencil  followed  by 
engraving  with  the  help  of  chisels.  Next,  pure  silver  wire  or  sheet  (gold  in  rare  cases)  is 
hammered  into  the  grooves  of  the  design  and  the  surface  smoothened  with  the  help  of  sand 
paper  and  files  or  with  the  help  of  a  buffing  machine.  In  the  ultimate  interesting  stage,  the 
articles  are  heated  gently  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  and  earth  taken  from 
old  buildings  which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  entire  surface  turn  jet  black  providing  a 
distinct  contrast  to  the  shining  silver  inlay.  This  lends  Bidriware  a  uniqueness  that  few  other 
metal  ware  could  possibly  claim. 

Bidri  articles  are  greatly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  gracefulness  of  the 
patterns  with  which  their  surface  is  covered.  Originating  with  ornamentation  of  swords  and 
other  weapons,  Bidriware  has  gradually  evolved  into  a  fountainhead  of  adornment  of  articles 
of  domestic  use.  In  harmony  with  the  rapid  social  changes  in  the  post-independence  era  and 
portending  changes  in  the  pattern  of  demand,  the  Bidri  craft  has  undergone  an  extensive 
change  so  that  today  a  wide  spectrum  of  articles  with  increasing  accent  on  utility  is  produced. 
A  progressive  and  purposeful  design  and  product  orientation  is  taking  place,  as  a  continuous 
phenomenon,  to  suit  the  changed  outlook  and  requirements  of  both  the  indigenous  and 
foreign  markets,  with  their  slant  towards  utility  combined  with  plain  beauty.  Bidri  articles  of 
certain  descriptions,  particularly  boxes,  vases,  trays,  bangles  and  bracelets,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  prized  items  of  export. 

Nirmal  art 

The  origin  of  the  Nirmal  craft  can  be  traced  back  to  the  14th  century.  It  is  said  that 
one,  Neema  Naik  (after  whom  Nirmal  is  named),  who  was  the  village  headman,  had  a  small 
workshop  for  manufacturing  weapons  of  war.  Among  his  workmen  were  artisans  adopt  at 
wood-carving  and  portrait-painting.  The  village  Nirmal  is  situated  amidst  forests  and  forts. 
Apart  from  the  extensive  availability  of  light  wood  in  the  adjoining  forests,  there  were  a  number 
of  colour  yielding  gums,  stones  and  other  substances  in  the  near-by  hills.  These,  combined 
with  the  generous  patronage  of  the  local  nobility,  stimulated  the  growth  of  this  unique  art  that 
has  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Nirmal. 

Nirmal,  over  the  centuries,  has  become  the  home  of  a  concentration  of  craftsmen,  known 
as  ‘Nakash’  whose  traditional  art  was  painting  scenes  from  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharatha 
using  indigenous  colours  made  from  minerals,  gums  and  herbs.The  master  craftsmen  of  Nirmal 
have  the  distinction  of  having  evolved  a  unique  method  of  making  gold  colour  from  herbal 
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juices.  Popular  items  included  boxes  for  jewelry  and  trinkets  made  out  of  a  light  species  of 
wood  called  the  ‘Punki’  wood,  Ganjifa  boxes  and  playing  cards  and  ‘kanchibbas’  (food  tray 
covers).  Some  of  the  colours  originally  used  in  Nirmal  were  very  distinctive  such  as  earthy 
browns,  bottle-greens,  glowing  reds  and  often  striking  blacks  and  yellows  besides  golden  hues 
used  to  embellish  mythological  .figures  and  scenes  from  the  epics. 

While  in  the  Nirmal  village,  the  home  of  its  birth,  the  craftsmen  have  increasingly  switched 
over  to  toy-making  with  accent  on  making  models  of  birds,  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  only  a  limited  number  engaged  in  painting  work,  a  new  variant  of  the  Nirmal  work  was 
developed  in  Hyderabad  commencing  from  early  '50s.  This  was  a  sequel  to  the  striking 
impression  created  by  the  work  of  the  Nirmal  artisans  on  the  visitors  to  this  village.  A  significant 
development  took  place  when  Mrs.  All  Hydari  brought  some  Nirmal  artisans  in  1951  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  applying  their  skills  to  making  items  of  domestic  use  such  as  furniture 
for  drawing,  dining  and  bed  rooms,  boxes,  trays,  wall-plaques  and  albums.  This  venture  was 
supported  by  the  state  government  which  sanctioned  grants  for  training  now  craftsmen  and 
organising  them  into  a  production  unit,  i.e.  Nirmal  industry  at  Hyderabad. 

In  the  process  Nirmal- work  underwent  some  material  changes  and  deviations  from  its 
original  structure.  Seasoned  teakwood  and  other  hard  boards,  instead  of  light  species  such 
as  Punki  wood,  are  used  in  making  Nirmal  artware.  After  the  wood  is  cut  into  the  required 
shape  and  finished  on  a  lathe,  the  article  receives  coatings  of  Nitrocellulose  compound  which 
provides  a  smooth  surface  and  then  duco  paints  of  the  required  colour  are  used.  Then  a 
perforated  paper  design  is  placed  on  the  article  and  chalk  powder  applied  to  leave  a  clear 
impression  of  the  design  to  facilitate  its  painting.  In  the  final  stage,  the  article  is  treated 
with  a  varnish  spray,  as  a  protective  coat.  The  designs  adopted  by  the  Nirmal  workers  are 
mostly  traditional  and  derived  from  old  schools,  the  Ajanta  Frescoes,  temple  friezes  and  other 
ancient  monuments.  The  Nirmal  industry  has  also  evolved  the  technique  of  miniature  painting 
as  a  special  line.  The  motifs  for  miniatures  are  generally  drawn  from  the  Pahari,  Kangra  and 
Moghul  schools.  These  paintings  are  conspicuous  for  the  incredible  amount  of  detail  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  through  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

In  recent  years  efforts  were  made  to  revive  traditional  Nirmal  art  using  vegetable  colours, 
taking  advantage  of  the  hereditary  craftsmen  from  the  Nirmal  village  who  are  adept  in  traditional 
Nirmal  techniques.  The  manufacturing  process  is  akin  to  toy-making.  In  the  first  instance  the 
wood  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  the  article,  followed  by  the  application  of  tamarind  seed 
paste  and  a  coat  of  local  clay  which  provides  a  smooth  surface  for  painting  of  the  article  with 
vegetable  colours.  The  motifs  painted  on  the  articles  are  also  traditional,  mostly  depicting 
aspects  of  rural  life.  After  painting,  the  article  is  coated  with  varnish. 
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Carved  Wooden  statue  of 
Lord  Ganesha 


Sheet  Metal  Plaque,  depicting 
a  peacock  surrounded  by 
floral  pattern  with  embossed  and 
chiseled  decoration 


Nirmal  Painting  -  Drummer 
Wall  Plaaue 


A  Dasavatara  set  ofKondapally  Toys 
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Historical  and  literary  writings  and  travelogues  by  foreigners  abound  in  accounts  of  Indian 
fabrics  that  testify  to  the  international  reputation  and  elegance  of  these  fabrics  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  creations  of  the  handloom  weaver  cover  a  wide  range  of  products,  and  their 
application  and  use  likewise  cover  a  wide  range  of  consumers,  from  the  fastidious  to  the 
ordinary,  from  the  indigenous  to  the  overseas.  All  these  have  contributed  to  the  role  of  this 
ancient  craft  in  the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  rural  areas. 
Notwithstanding  the  decline  evidenced  in  certain  aspects,  the  handloom  sector  has  been  able 
to  withstand  pressures  and  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  the  organised  industry 
in  texture,  design  and  consumer  appeal. 

Andhra  Pradesh  offers  a  rich  fare  in  hand-woven  and  hand-printed  textiles  which  were 
the  subject  of  extensive  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  Europe  from  the  earliest  times  which 
in  turn  influenced,  in  great  measure,  the  subsequent  trends  in  terms  of  use  of  the  variety 
of  materials,  the  range  of  textiles,  designs  and  colours.  Another  special  feature  is  that  the 
handloom  industry  in  A.P.  has  come  to  envelop  the  use  of  all  the  three  main  varieties  of  raw 
material,  viz.  cotton,  silk  and  wool.  There  is  no  district  in  A.P.  which  does  not  lay  claim  to 
some  form  of  hand-woven  speciality  or  the  other.  The  following  examples  present  the  more 
important  among  the  hand-woven  textiles  which  have  made  an  impact  on  markets  not  only 
within  the  country  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Dharmavaram  silk  sarees  with  broad  solid  colour  borders  and  contrasting  ‘pallav’  woven 
with  brocaded  gold  patterns  are  worn  on  all  important  occasions.  The  sarees  with  their 
close  similarity  to  silk  sarees  produced  in  other  centres  like  Kanchipuram  silk  sarees  have  a 
wide  appeal.  Gadwal  and  Kothakota  in  Mahabubnagar  district,  also  rich  in  silk  and  brocade 
work,  offer  distinctive  patterns  influenced  by  the  motifs  (‘Hamsa’,  ‘Yali’,  etc.)  drawn  from  the 
monuments  of  the  area.  Besides,  Gadwal  offers  a  combination  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  a 
cotton  body  with  zari  checks  or  other  motifs  and  rich  silk  and  gold  border  and  pallav. 

The  Narayanpet  silk  sarees  have  a  distinctive  style  of  their  own  influenced  by  the  styles 
evolved  in  the  Maharashtra  region  with  the  ‘patti’  border  and  a  broad  pallav  known  as  the 
‘top-tenni’  pallav. 

Among  the  cotton  sarees,  the  Venkatagiri  sarees  excel  by  virtue  of  their  use  of  finely  spun 
cotton  yarn  of  120  count  both  in  the  warp  and  the  weft,  combined  with  gold  border  and  gold 
pallav.  The  cotton  sarees  woven  in  Siddipet,  like  their  counter  parts  woven  in  places  like 
Uppada,  used  to  have  elaborate  extra  weft  and  pallav.  One  of  the  popular,  less  expensive 
type  woven  in  Siddipet,  is  the  saree  carrying  the  ‘gollabhama’  (milkmaid)  pattern  on  the  border 
and  the  pallav.  Among  the  centres  known  for  weaving  a  variety  of  less  expensive  qualities 
of  sarees  with  attractive  checks  and  borders  with  gold  thread  or  with  simple  cotton  designs, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Uppada,  Guntur,  Chirala,  Machilipatnam  and  Madhavaram. 
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The  most  fascinating  addition  to  the  collection  of  A.P.  sarees  is  the  tie  and  dye  sarees 
evolved  during  the  current  century  in  a  number  of  centres  mostly  in  Nalgonda  district.  This 
process  of  tying  and  dyeing  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  before  weaving  is  also  called  the 
‘ikat’.  This  process  which  was  originally  developed  in  Chirala  in  the  beginning  of  19th  century 
for  making  what  were  known  as  ‘telia-rumals’,  originally  used  as  turban  or  upper  cloth  in  the 
rural  areas,  has  in  recent  decades  been  extended  to  the  weaving  of  sarees  in  the  above 
mentioned  centres  in  Nalgonda  district.  The  ‘telia-rumals’,  as  they  were  originally  evolved, 
carried  geometric  patterns  with  the  basic  colours  being  confined  to  the  maroon,  the  black 
and  the  white.  In  the  context  of  its  adoption  in  centres  in  Nalgonda  district,  the  technique 
has  been  extended  to  the  weaving  of  not  only  sarees,  both  in  silk  and  cotton  incorporating 
figurative  motifs,  but  also  to  making  a  variety  of  other  items  such  as  made-ups,  and  material 
for  dress-making  and  furnishing  which  is  increasingly  becoming  popular  for  export  A  few 
master  weavers  even  make  double  ‘ikat’  sarees  and  material  involving  the  use  of  tie-dyed 
yarns  both  in  the  warp  and  the  weft.  There  are  an  estimated  18,000  looms  engaged  in  the 
weaving  of  tie-dyed  fabrics. 

Weaving  ‘kambalis’  or  blankets  is  an  important  activity  in  handloom  sector  in  the  state. 
These  kamblies  woven  out  of  locally  available  sheep-wool,  in  their  natural  colours  of  white, 
grey,  brown  and  black  are  used  by  the  people  In  the  rural  area  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
such  as  blankets,  as  floor-coverings  and  for  carrying  grain  or  other  harvested  products. 

Thus,  Andhra  with  its  wide  range  of  traditional  skills  and  materials,  produces  a  whole 
variety  of  fabrics  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  various  walks  of  life. 
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FOLKLORE 

Though  much  of  folk  creative  expression  goes  unrecorded,  the  cultural  and  literary  history 
of  Andhra  speaks  eloquently  of  the  glory  of  the  Telugu  folk  life  and  folk  forms  from  time  to  time. 
Several  classical  poets  referred  to  contemporary  folk  songs,  ballads  and  other  forms  popular 
in  their  times.  Hala’s  Gath  a  Saptasati  and  inscriptions  of  the  pre-Nannaya  period  (especially 
of  6th  c.)  contain  metrical  compositions  akin  to  folk  metres.  Sarangadeva’s  treatise,  Sanglta 
Ratnakara  defines  §/a,  a  Telugu  musical  composition  still  prevalent  among  the  folks. 

Nannichoda  (12th  c.)  was  the  first  poet  who  made  a  reference  to  the  rich  variety  of  folk 
songs  that  were  in  vogue  during  his  time.  In  his  Kumara  Sambhavamu,  he  referred  to  cradle 
songs  (vuyyala  pat alu),  light-waving  songs  {aratulu),  pestle  songs  ( rokati  patalu),  devotional 
compositions  (ankamaiikalu)  and  ritual  songs  (gandu  gftamulu).  Palkuriki  Somanatha  (12-1 3th 
c.)  composed  his  Basava  Puranamu  in  dwipada,  a  metre  which  became  popular  in  folk  as 
well  as  classical  literature.  His  Panditaradhya  Caritramu  v ividly  describes  the  folk  songs  sung 
by  and  folk  plays  enacted  by  devotees  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Srisailam.  Kridabhiramamu,  a 
Vldhi,  written  during  the  15th  century,  describes  how  the  wandering  minstrels  and  bards  sang 
the  ballad  of  Palnadu,  besides  the  heroic  ballads  on  Parasurama,  Ekavira  and  Kameswarl. 
Tallapaka  Annamacharya  (1423-1503),  the  famous  saint-poet,  employed  several  folk  metres 
while  composing  his  innumerable  devotional  lyrics  in  praise  of  Lord  Venkateswara.  His  treatise 
on  music,  Sank! rtana  Laksartamu  analysed  folk  compositions  as  well. 

yakshagana  seems  to  be  the  earliest  type  of  folk  play  available  in  Andhra.  Though  Palkuriki 
Somana  made  a  mention  of  it,  the  earliest  Yakshaganas  extant  today  -  Vipranarayana  Caritra 
(1545)  and  SugrJva  Vljayamu  (1568)  -  belonged  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Much 
earlier  than  all  these  folk  performing  arts  was  the  art  of  puppetry.  Leather  puppetry  ( T6lu 
Bommaiata)  was  popular  even  during  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  and,  according  to  popular 
opinion,  travelled  to  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Java  during  this  period. 

FOLK  LITERATURE  AND  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 

Like  in  any  civilised  society,  even  in  Andhra  both  folk  and  classical  forms  of  literature 
co-exist  and  mutual  influences  are  not  rare.  Existing  folk  metres  are  borrowed  freely  by 
the  Yakshagana  poets.  Even  before  that  the  metres  were  used  by  saint-poets,  especially 
Annamacharya.  Similarly,  several  myths  treated  in  epics  and  other  poetic  texts  have,  in  turn, 
become  the  themes  of  folk  ballads  and  dramas.  In  addition  to  the  local  legends  and  stories  of 
local  gods  and  goddesses,  the  folk  singers  have,  in  course  of  time,  brought  into  their  repertoire 
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mythical  stories,  already  popular  in  classical  literature.  The  RSm&yana  and  Mah&bh&rata  stories 
are  the  foremost  among  such  borrowings,  though,  even  In  such  instances,  the  folk  poet 
introduces  some  of  the  native  elements  and  local  variations  into  them.  Aphorisms,  proverbs 
and  riddles  on  the  other  hand,  are  generated  from  the  folk  and  find  their  entry  into  classical 

literature. 

A  general  distinction  between  oral  poetry  and  classical  poetry  is  that  the  former  is  sung 
while  the  latter  is  read.  This  distinction,  when  extended,  means  that  the  former  becomes 
a  group  activity  when  shared  beliefs  are  transmitted,  whereas  the  latter  remains  purely  a 
personal  experience  of  the  reader.  This  naturally  necessitates  oral  poetry,  because  of  its  very 
nature  to  be  transmitted  in  an  easily  understandable  format,  easy  and  lucid  in  style  and 
comprehension.  On  the  other  hand,  classical  poetry  tends  to  be  more  individualistic,  allowing 
the  intricacies  and  poetic  embellishments  to  be  carefully  culled  out  and  appreciated  by  the 
discernible  connoisseur. 


Broadly  speaking,  Telugu  literature  is  categorized  into  two  major  types  -  the  marga  and 
the  desi.  We  have  already  discussed  how  Nannichoda  brought  out  a  new  concept  of  dMi. 
However,  if  classical  literature  is  termed  as  marga ,  folk  literature  can  be  termed  as  d&&.  D6$i 
again  is  divided  into  two  types  :  nibaddha  d&Si  and  anibaddha  d&Si,  the  former  includes  such 
literature  which,  though  used  the  folk  format  has  attained  stability  with  established  rules  and 
regulations.  Sataka,  Yakshagana,  Udaharana  and  Hari-katha  belong  to  this  genre.  Anibaddha 
d§si  is  again  divid<=  ji  into  three  sub-groups:  fifav/ka  d&$},  p&mara  dHi  and  jMi  d&si.  The  first 
second  folklore  and  the  third  such  popular  literature  as  women’s  songs, 
fc  jk  epics. 

airas  exist  in  Telugu  poetry:  those  that  are  borrowed  from  Sanskritic 
frJn  native  tradition.  The  Sanskrit  stanza  is  made  up  of  ganas  In  which 
n(| and  short  (guru  and  laghu)  syllables  is  fixed,  whereas  in  the  native 
ier  is  interchangeable  between  one  guru  and  two  laghus.  This  flexibility 
|etres  facilitates  them  to  be  set  to  rhythmic  singing  and,  as  such,  might 
int  of  time,  used  by  folk  singers  to  compose  their  extempore  verses 
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Two  types 
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l>e  divided  into  two  broad  categories  :  1)  songs  and  2)  ballads.  The 
forms  are  the  folk  songs.  These  songs  can  be  grouped  either  on  the 
ig  sentiment  used  in  them  -  as  love  songs,  humorous  songs,  songs 
the  basis  of  their  subject-matter  -  as  philosophical  songs,  devotional 
i,  etc;  or  on  the  basis  of  the  persons  who  sing  them  or  for  whom  they 
lurers’  songs,  women’s  songs,  children’s  songs,  etc. 
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SONGS 

1.  Love  Songs 

As  in  classical  literature,  amorous  songs  are  in  abundance  in  folk  literature  also.  While 
some  of  them  denote  noble  and  sentimental  love,  others  depict  sensual  attraction  violating 
the  social  and  moral  codes  of  the  society.  Love  in  separation  is  a  more  predominant  theme 
than  love  in  union. 

2.  Humorous  Songs 

There  are  numerous  songs  which  abound  in  native  wit  and  humour,  as  in  labourers’ 
songs,  women’s  songs  and  children’s  songs.  These  songs  are  especially  sung  during  rituals. 
Children’s  songs  making  fun  of  their  playmates,  of  old  people  such  as  their  grand-parents  and 
even  of  teachers,  contain  coarse  humour.  Besides  these,  witty  caricature,  parody,  poignant 
provoking  and  satire  found  in  these  songs  illustrate  several  shades  of  irony. 

3.  Songs  of  Pathos 

As  misery  overrides  happiness  in  life,  folksongs  depicting  pathos  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  are  also  highly  moving.  Separation  of  the  loved  ones,  death  of  near  and  dear,  illtreatment 
meted  out  to  a  housewife  or  servant  and  natural  calamity  are  some  pf  the  subjects  often 
treated  in  these  songs.  The  following  is  a  typical  picottah  song  (etam  pata)  sung  while  lifting 
water  from  the  well  to  irrigate  lands.  The  peasant  who  works  hard  to  make  others  rich  is 
condemned  to  starve  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  own  wife  and  children  : 

I  lift  water  from  the  stream 

And  produce  bags  and  bags  of  paddy. 

But  rarely  do  I  have  a  morsel. 

When  I  washed  my  hands  and  feet 
And  sat  on  the  banks 
A  crow  hit  me  on  the  head. 

And  even  the  little  one  of  the  crow 
Hit  me  on  the  head. 

Unequal  to  the  fight  of  life 

I  sat  near  the  fire 

And  my  own  daughter  slighted  me 

And  even  the  daughter’s  mother  slighted  me. 

Getting  up  much  before  dawn 
I  set  out  with  a  bucket  on  my  head. 

I  fell  headlong  on  the  ground. 

And. broke  all  my  bones. 

What  a  wretched  life  to  livel 

Why  did  I  not  die  soon  after  I  was  bom? 
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4.  Devotional  and  Philosophical  Songs 

Devotional  songs  sung  by  wandering  mendicants  are  a  popular  variety  among  folk  songs. 
Jangams,  Dasaris,  Haridasas  and  several  others  sing  them  during  festivals  both  in  the  temple 
courtyards  and  also  at  each  house  and  eke  out  their  livelihood.  Songs  of  Bhadrachala  Rama 
dasu,  Tumu  Narasimha  dasu,  Parankusa  dasu,  Nishtala  Prakasa  dasu  and  Venkata  dasu  are 
popular  with  these  mendicants  and  minstrels.  Songs  in  praise  of  Siva,  Vishnu  (in  most  of 
his  incarnations)  and  other  local  gods  and  goddesses  are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this 
type.  Sankirtanas  (psalms),  m&lu  kolupulu  (songs  waking  up  the  gods),  ISli  p&talu  (caressing 
songs),  jdta  p£talu  (lullabies),  etc.  form  a  part  of  devotional  worship.  Some  of  these  songs  are 
generally  sung  even  in  caressing  a  child.  The  following  song  indicates  that  there  is  nothing 
purer  than  the  devotee’s  heart  itself  that  can  be  made  as  an  offering  to  Lord  Siva  : 

What  should,  I  do,  O  Linga  ! 

What  should  I  do  ? 

I  wanted  to  bathe  you 
With  water  from  Ganga 
But  the  frog  and  fish  therein 
Say  they  have  defiled  it. 

I  wanted  to  offer  you  cow’s  milk 
But  the  calves  say 
They  have  defiled  it. 

I  wanted  to  worship  you 
With  Hummi’  flowers 
But  the  bees  on  them  say 
They  have  defiled  them. 

What  should  I  do,  0  Linga  l 
What  shoud  I  do  ? 

Mystic  songs  (tatvSIu),  also  found  in  abundance,  constitute  an  important  group  among 
Telugu  folk  songs.  They  have  gone  so  deep  into  the  common  folks’  psyche  that  even 
a  cowherd  is  seen  singing,  “Where  has  the  bird  gone,  brother,  the  nest  looks  deserted”, 
implying  that  he  understood  the  deeper  meanings  of  life  and  death.  Some  of  these  songs 
are  embedded  in  such  deep  symbolism  that  it  is  difficult  to  decode  them  and  arrive  at  their 
real  purport.  However,  they  succeed  in  creating  an  aura  of  mystic  transcendentalism.  They 
are  mostly  monistic  and  criticise  ruthlessly  +he  superfluous  rituals  and  customs  followed  by 
the  high  caste  people.  Songs  of  Eganti  La  nayya  (16th  c.),  Potuluri  Voerabrahmam  (17th  c.), 
Dudekuia  Siddappa  (17th  c.),  Edla  Ramadasu  (19th  c.)  and  others  are  commonly  heard  all 
over  Andhra.  Though  they  normally  contain  generalised  code  of  conduct  intended  for  the 
common  people,  some  of  them  also  preach  rija  ydga  and  aca/a  y&ga.  Potuluri  Veerabrahmam 
is  also  remembered  for  his  k&la  jn&nam  (knowledge  of  Times  :  prophesies  in  song).  They 
are  coded  in  cryptic  diction  making  them  difficult  to  understand. 
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5.  Ritualistic  Songs 

Religious  and  social  rituals  occupy  a  very  meaningful  part  of  folk  life  and,  as  such,  several 
songs  reflect  the  intensity  of  joy  and  devotion  the  occasion  demands.  Some  of  the  songs 
are  even  accompanied  by  dance  and  reveal  the  inseparability  of  folk  life  and  folk  arts.  Men 
and  women  of  all  ages  participate  in  them  unhesitatingly.  Religious  festivals  by  far  demand 
community  participation.  Srirama  Navami,  Janmastami  and  Naga  Panchami  are  some  of  the 
major  festivals  in  which  people  participate  and  sing  devotional  songs.  But  more  important  are 
the  social  rituals,  often  limited  to  the  family  and  the  inner  circle  of  kith  and  kin,  who  celebrate 
the  rituals  with  gay  abandon,  hilarity  and  joy.  The  birth  of  a  baby,  the  naming  ceremony,  the 
girl  attaining  puberty  and  wedding  are  all  celebrated  with  songs  of  joy.  Seasonal  rituals  of  the 
community  such  as  Eruvaka  (first  ploughing  of  the  year),  and  Sankranti  are  also  celebrated 
through  song  and  dance. 

There  are  rituals  in  which  maidens  participate  to  invoke  Mother  Goddess.  For  example, 
Boddemma,  a  local  variant  of  Goddess  Gauri,  is  worshipped  by  all  unmarried  girls  of  Telangana 
with  great  devotion.  The  festival,  which  begins  19  days  before  Vijaya  Dasami,  lasts  for  9  days. 
The  image  is  prepared,  with  mud  drawn  from  ant-hills,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome  (gopura)  and 
is  decorated  with  flowers.  Girls  sing  and  dance,  moving  around  the  image,  praying  for  an 
early  and  happy  marriage.  A  typical  song  of  the  occasion,  known  as  Candamama  pata,  is 
highly  imaginative  : 

There  is  a  beautiful  mansion  Candamama 

It  has  silver  rafters 

It  has  brass  door-frames 

It  has  copper  thresholds 

It  has  drawings  of  pearls 

It  has  courtyards  studded  with  diamonds 

It  has  coral  canopies 

It  has  a  drinking  water  well 

It  has  a  jasmine  creeper  by  the  side 

It  has  grown  to  mountainous  height 

As  there  is  none  to  pluck  it 

O  moon,  get  it  plucked 

O  Gauri,  gift  it  (to  someone) 

The  jasmine  creeper  described  here  is  a  symbol  of  an  unmarried  girl.  As  she  is  still  unmarried, 
the  girls  pray  the  Goddess  to  get  her  a  suitable  husband. 

6.  Women’s  Songs 

All  the  intense  moments  in  a  woman’s  life  have  found  expression  in  the  songs  sung 
by  women.  Their  pleasures  and  pains,  honour  and  disgrace  and  hopes  and  despair  are 
expressed  in  emotion-ridden  melodies.  Most  of  the  women’s  songs  sound  bitter  as  they 
reflect  the  sufferings  of  the  women  folk.  The  desolate  wife’s  agony  in  separation,  indifferent 
treatment  meted  out  to  a  barren  woman,  the  superiority  shown  to  the  mother  of  a  male  child, 
quarrels  between  a  nagging  mother-in-law  and  a  not  too-docile  daughter-in-law  are  some  of 
the  themes  of  the  songs. 
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7.  Children’s  Songs 

Children’s  songs  are  of  two  types  :  1)  songs  composed  by  elders  for  children  and  2)  songs 
by  children  themselves.  Among  the  first  category  are  the  cradle  songs  and  caressing  songs. 
Songs  sung  while  feeding  a  baby  and  massaging  its  limbs  also  come  under  this  category. 
Among  the  second  category  are  those  songs  that  are  sung  while  playing  several  games. 
Chemma  Chekka,  Bitti,  Dagudu  Mutalu,  Gudugudu  Guncham,  Bujabuja  rekula,  Gobbillu  and 
Pillikappalu  are  some  noteworthy  games  which  are  accompained  by  songs.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  these  contain  medical  prescriptions  for  diseases  such  as  sterility,  snake 
bite,  bone  fracture,  impotency,  etc.  For  example,  the  following  song,  sung  by  girls  playing 
bitti,  contains  a  prescription  for  curing  impotency  : 

0  girl  of  infinite  charm 

O  girl  of  personified  beauty  1 

Take  superfine  rice  and  bleached  pubes 

And  black  gram  dal 

And  cook  with  ghee  and  milk 

Feed  your  husband  with  it 

And  you  wiM  enjoy  life. 

BALLADS 

The  second  variety  in  folk  songs  is  the  narrative  song  or  the  ballad,  rich  and  diverse,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  The  earliest  ballads  in  Telugu  -  ballad  cycles  of  Palnadu  heroes  and 
Katamaraju  stories  that  narrate  historical  events  -  date  back  to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Ballads  can  be  grouped  under  four  categories  on  the  basis  of  their  themes:  1.  epic- 
mythological  ballads  including  religious  narratives;  2.  political-historical  ballads  depicting  political 
uprisings,  dynastic  feuds  and  inter-state  battles;  3.  ballads  based  on  social  events  including 
sati  ballads,  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  local  heroes,  decoits  and  high-way  robbers  and  on 
family  feuds;  and  4.  fairy  tales  and  fantasy  stories. 

Ballads  belonging  to  each  category  are  varied  and  numerous.  Among  the  ballads  of  the 
first  category  are  those  based  on  Puranas,  Kath&  Sarit  SSgara,  the  R&m&yarta,  Mah&bhdrata 
and  Bh&gavata.  But  the  stories  are  often  interwoven  with  local  colour  and  a  topical  turn, 
revealing  the  innovative  qualities  of  the  folk  poets.  Sometimes,  even  the  characters  are 
localised  and  characters  which  are  not  important  in  the  original  story  may  gain  prominence 
in  the  folk  narrative.  For  instance,  the  folk  imagination  feels  that  Urmila  in  the  RSm&yaqa , 
Lakshmana’s  spouse,  is  not  given  her  due  and  so  the  folk  poet  writes  a  whole  ballad  on  her 
travails  known  as  “Urmila’s  Slumber".  The  story  depicts  how  Urmila  invites  deep  sleep  for  14 
years  when  her  husband  leaves  her  and  how  she  rejoins  her  husband  after  his  return.  Her 
lack  of  interest  in  a  world  without  her  husband  gains ‘the  sympathy  of  the  listeners. 
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Several  of  these  ballads  are  localised  with  an  innovative  touch  of  nativity.  A  typical  example 
is  a  ballad  called  “Dharmaraju  Judamu”,  describing  the  dice-play  between  Dharmaraja  and 
Duryodhana.  When  Dharmaraja  loses  the  game,  Draupadi  challenges  Duryodhana  to  play 
dice  with  her.  The  Kaurava  prince  accepts  the  gauntlet;  “while  Duryodhana  threw  the  dice 
with  his  hands,  Draupadi  moved  the  dice  with  her  toes,”  revealing  both  her  majesty  and  her 
self-respect. 

The  ballad  cycles  on  Mother  Goddess  are  popular  and  are  sung  during  festive  occasions. 
Ballads  on  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  deities  and  devotees  -  Dattatreya,  Markandeya,  Harischandra 
and  Siriyala  -  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  repertoire  of  wandering  minstrels. 

Among  the  historical  and  heroic  ballads,  Palnati  Vi ra  Caritra  and  Katama  Raju  Katha  are 
the  most  prominent,  both  because  of  their  content  and  also  their  form.  The  former,  in  26 
connected  stories,  narrates  the  family  feud  of  the  royal  princes  of  Palnadu.  The  other  one, 
Katama  R&ju  Katha,  in  32  stories,  depicts  the  inter-state  war  between  Katama  Raju  of  the 
Yadava  dynasty  of  Yalamanchili  and  Nalla  Siddi  Raju,  a  scion  of  the  Telugu  Choda  dynasty 
of  Nellore  fought  between  1280-1297.  The  heroes  of  these  two  ballad  cycles  are  worshipped 
as  martyrs  even  today  in  the  Prakasam  and  Nellore  districts  respectively. 

The  story  of  Kumara  Rama  (14th  c.),  the  prince  of  Kampili,  who  fought  against  Mohammad 
bin  Tughlaq,  is  common  both  to  Andhra  and  Karnataka.  Likewise,  the  ballad  of  Desingu 
Raju  of  Jinji  (1714)  is  common  both  to  Andhra  and  Tamilnadu.  Bobbin  Katha  depicts  the 
battle  between  the  Bobbili  heroes  and  the  king  of  Vizianagaram  fought  on  24.1.1757  and  is 
very  popular  all  over  Andhra.  The  ballad  describing  the  heroic  deeds  of  Alluri  Sitarama  Raju 
(1897-1924),  though  of  recent  history  related  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  is  also  popular. 

Ballads  on  social  events  have  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Among  them  Sati  stories  such  as 
Kanyaka,  Kamamma  katha,  Sanyasamma  katha,  Vira  Rajamma  katha,  etc.  narrate  the  pathetic 
life-histories  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  women,  worshipped  now  as  p§rant&ndlu.  Another  variety 
comprising  the  stories  of  high-way  robbers  who  exploited  the  rich  for  feeding  the  poor  are 
popular  among  the  lower  strata  of  people,  to  whom  the  robbers  belong.  Panduga  Sayanna 
katha,  Balesabu  katha  and  Miansabu  katha  are  such  ballads. 

Ballads  of  Oddirajulu,  Bona  Katappa  Reddy,  Musalamma,  Varadarajamma  narrate  the 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  the  common  people. 
Stories  of  Budda  Vengala  Reddy,  Suddapalli  Laxmamma  and  Dokka  Seethamma  describe 
their  philanthropic  deeds.  Some  ballads  on  natural  calamities  -  Ellala  Cheruvu  in  floods,  Musi 
in  floods,  Penneru  floods,  Janagoam  train  accident  and  Jadcherla  train  accident  -  describe 
the  woes  of  the  poeple  involved  in  these  accidents. 

To  the  fourth  category  belong  the  ballads  of  fantasy.  Gandhari  katha,  Balaraju  Katha, 
Ela  Nagireddy  katha,  Kambhojaraju  katha  and  Dharmangada-Pamu  pata  contain  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  narrate  inexplicable  mysteries  of  nature.  These  ballads  invariably  denote  a  moral 
and  show  how  truth  and  righteousness  ultimately  triumph. 
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PROSE 

Another  important  branch  of  folk  literature  is  prose  which  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
categories  :  1.  Prose  narratives  2.  Proverbs  and  3.  Riddles.  Prose  narratives  can  again  be 
grouped  under  mythological  stories,  legends  and  folk  tales. 

Prose  Narratives 

Prose  narrative  in  Telugu  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  Satavahana  period  when  Gunadhya 
narrated"  his  stories  to  the  animals.  Since  then  there  emerged  a  large  variety  of  prose  narratives 
-  those  that  have  celestials,  animals,  birds  and  human  beings  as  their  characters  -  told  and 
retold  by  grandmothers  and  grandfathers.  All  these  folk  tales,  through  make-believe  fantasies, 
enliven  the  curiosity  of  the  people  towards  the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  man  in  nature. 

Stories  from  ancient  anthologies  like  KsthU  Sarlts&gara,  Pancatantra,  Suka  saptatl,  Hamsa 
Vim&ati  and  stories  of  legendary  kings  like  Vikramaditya  and  Saiivahana,  stories  of  Bhoja  and 
Kalidasa  and  the  stories  of  great  kings,  ministers  and  generals  who  ruled  over  this  part  of  the 
country,  those  of  Saivite  and  Vaishnavite  saints  and  devotees,  of  sacred  places,  hills,  temples 
and  rivers  are  the  treasures  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by  word  of  mouth. 
Innumerable  stories  about  a  host  of  fictitious,  pseudo-historical  and  legendary  porsons  like  Tenali 
Ramalingam,  Maryada  Ramanna,  Paramanandayya  and  his  disciples,  Tatacharlu,  etc.  are  the 
rich  treasure-houses  of  this  branch  of  folk  literature.  There  are  also  collections  of  tales  connected 
through  a  common  narrator  and  listener  like  K8£/ma///7  kathalu,  RamSiwaramajifl  kathalu  and 
through  common  characters  recurring  in  each  story  like  R6cukka-Pagatlcukka  kathalu,  Alduguru 
Dongaia  kathalu,  etc.  Tales  from  other  lands  that  have  gained  popularity  include  C&r  Dan/6§u 
kathalu,  Arabian  Nights  kathalu  and  Isibu  kathalu.  Tales  relating  to  holy  places,  rituals,  devotees 
and  saints  are  aplenty.  Specially  noteworthy  are  Strfla  vrata  kathalu,  which  reinforce  faith  in 
religious  observations  connected  with  the  worshipping  of  deities.  Though  some  of  them  arp 
common  to  other  regions  and  lanugages,  they  retain  the  local  character  and  cultural  complexity 
of  the  Telugu  region  and  society.  They  depict  the  religious  customs,  beliefs,  food  habits, 
modes  of  dress,  superstitions  and  imagination  of  the  Telugu  region  and  Telugu  people. 

Proverbs 

The  second  division  under  prose  literature  is  that  of  proverbs.  In  Telugu  there  is  a 
very  rich  treasure  of  different  kinds  of  proverbs  dealing  with  domestic  life  and  different  kinds 
of  professions  like  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  cottage  industries  and  other  ways  of 
life.  There  are  didactic  proverbs  and  those  used  in  common  parlance;  proverbs  derived 
from  mythology,  the  epics  and  historic  local  events;  and  there  are  even  obscene  and  vulgar 
proverbs.  Individuals,  literary  institutions  and  popular  publishing  houses  have  brought  out  many 
anthologies  of  Telugu  proverbs.  More  than  a  dozen  theses  and  monographs  also  have  beeh 
written  on  Telugu  proverbs.  Telugu  proverbs,  like  the  proverbs  of  other  languages,  represent 
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the  native  genius  and  experience  more  than  any  other  form  of  literature.  Their  literary  flavour 
is  enhanced  by  figures  of  speech  and  crispness  of  language.  Telugu  classics  also  contain 
many  folk  proverbs.  The  following  proverbs  reveal  the  Telugu  genius. 

1.  Crops  in  off-season  and  children  in  old  age. 

2.  One  who  does  not  remove  the  weeds,  need  not  even  harvest. 

3.  The  family  name  is  musk,  but  the  family  smells  murky. 

4.  A  beggar  husband  is  better  than  a  ruler  son. 

5.  Don’t  care  for  relatives  and  don’t  disregard  friends. 

6.  Ev^n  if  the  horse  were  blind,  it  does  not  eat  less. 

7.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  birth  is  premature,  provided  the  child  is  a  male. 

8.  The  horns  that  come  later  are  sharper  than  the  ears  which  came  earlier. 

Riddles 

The  third  branch  under  prose  literature  is  that  of  riddles.  They  are  meant  for  testing  one’s 
ability  and  are  witty.  They  sharpen  intellect  and  provoke  thought.  Rural  folk,  especially  the 
children,  form  into  two  groups  and  throw  these  riddles  at  each  other.  The  other  group  tries 
to  give  the  solutions.  Riddles  in  Telugu  are  known  as  Podupulu,  Tatlu  and  Sastralu.  Podupu 
katha  (Riddle  tale)  is  a  common  nomenclature  because  of  the  stories  embedded  in  riddles. 
While  riddles  in  verse  form  a  part  of  Citra  kavita  in  classical  literature,  riddles  in  prose  and 
song  form  a  part  of  folk  literature.  Like  proverbs,  Telugu  riddles  also  can  be  divided  into 
many  groups,  based  on  the  content,  nature  and  language  and  style.  The  following  examples 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  richness  of  Telugu  riddles  : 

1 .  A  tailless  bird  travels  a  hundred  miles.  (A  post-card) 

2.  My  grand  father  has  brought  two  bulls;  while  one  is  stable  the  other  rotates.  (Grind  stone) 

3.  The  tank  in  Hanumakonda  has  five  pillars  in  it.  You  can  shake  them,  but  not  uproot 
them.  (The  palm  and  the  fingers) 

4.  Doors  that  constantly  slam,  but  do  not  make  a  sound.  (Eye  lids) 

5.  The  tiny  fellow  wears  dresses  innumerable.  (An  onion) 

6.  The  bull  bellows  in  the  forest.  (An  axe) 

7.  A  mouthless  bird  drinks  water  with  its  tail.  (A  wick) 

8.  It  has  eyes  all  over  the  body,  but  it  is  not  Indra 
It  cannot  move  without  the  aid  of  man; 

it  has  no  life  of  its  own,  but  kills  many  ((The  fishing  net) 
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The  third  branch  of  Teiugu  folk  literature  is  drama  which  comprises  of  Yakshaganam, 
Vidhinatakam,  Chindu  Bhagavatam,  Kuravanji,  Kalapam,  Tolu  Bommalata,  Valakam,  Pagati 
Veshalu,  etc.  The  performing  techniques  of  these  folk  dramtic  forms  are  discussed  else¬ 
where. 

Palkuriki  Somanatha  (12th  c.)  has  mentioned  many  performing  art  forms  and  Yakshagana 
is  one  of  them.  Though  the  earliest  Yakshagana  available  in  manuscript  form,  Sirangadhara, 
belongs  to  the  15th  century,  the  two  Yakshaganas  Vipran&r&yana  Caritra  and  SugrJva  Vijayamu 
available  in  print  are  dated  1545  and  1568  respectively.  Yakshas,  known  as  Jakkulu,  a  caste 
belonging  to  Backward  classes  and  devoted  to  dance  and  theatre  are  found  in  Anantapur, 
Kurnool,  Guntur,  Krishna  and  Godavari  districts.  The  Tanjore  Nayaka  period  is  the  golden  age 
of  the  Yakshagana,  both  in  composition  as  well  as  in  production.  The  name  Yakshagana 
suggests  that  it  was  once  a  recitation  of  d&&i  music  by  a  Yaksha  or  Yakshini.  This  later  on 
evolved  as  a  narration  of  episodes  involving  more  than  one  character  and  finally  developed 
into  a  play  with  a  variety  of  songs  and  dialogues  enacted  by  numorous  characters.  The 
earlier  Yakshagana  themes  were  borrowed  from  epics  and  puranas.  But  later  on  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  compose  plays  on  contemporary  subjects  as  well.  More  than 
500  Yakshaganas  are  availabe  in  print  and  an  equal  number  or  more  are  yet  to  see  the  light 
of  the  day. 

‘Vidhinatakam’,  an  open  air  drama  performance,  is  different  from  its  namesake  ’Vithi’, 
one  of  the  ten  types  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.  While  the  Yakshagana  is  more  narrative  and 
musical  the  Vidhinatakam  is  more  dramatic.  It  has  many  regional  variants.  Bayalata  is  its 
counter-part  in  Karnataka.  (This  type  of  play  was  used  by  the  Saivites  with  a  missionary  zeal.). 
The  subject-matter  of  these  plays  is  drawn  from  ancient  lore,  from  the  epics  and  puranas; 
now  it  covers  contemporary  subjects  also.  History  records  these  performances  from  15th 
century  onwards.  The  Vijayanagar  emperors  patronised  this  art  and  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
most  popular  theatre  form  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  Unlike  other  theatre  forms  Vidhinatakam  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change  both  in  content  and  presentation.  This  is  because  of  its 
inherent  dramatic  quality  and  in  recent  years  exploited  as  a  political  weapon.  Praja  Natya 
Mandali  has  presented  several  politicaly-oriented  themes  in  this  medium. 

‘Chindu  Bhagavatam’  is  one  of  the  most  colourful  dramatic  forms,  very  popular  in  the 
Telangana  area.  ‘Chindus’,  a  sub-sect  of  scheduled  caste  people,  have  mastered  this  art  as 
their  profession.  As  Kuchipudi  Brahmins  are  devoted  to  their  profession  and  undergo  the  ritual 
of  dancing  compulsorily,  so  is  the  tradition  of  the  Chindu  people.  Each  family  member,  either 
male  or  female,  must  sing,  dance  and  act  in  the  Bhagavatam.  Male  and  female  actors  take 
up  roles  of  both  men  and  women. 
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‘Kuravanji’,  a  metaphysical  operatic  playlet,  once  famous,  is  not  in  vogue  now.  It  has 
four  to  five  characters.  Kuravanji  has  its  counter-part,  Kurattipattu,  in  Tamil  and  Korattiyattam 
in  Malayalam.  This  dramatic  medium  was  mainly  used  for  expounding  fundamental  religious 
tenets.  Kuravanji  actually  means  a  tribal  sooth-sayer.  Her  cry  ‘eruka’  can  be  translated  as 
‘awareness’.  The  character  appears  as  ‘erukala  sani’  in  several  Yakshaganas. 

‘Kalapam’,  another  type  of  traditional  drama,  branched  off  from  Yakshagana.  It  is  a 
mono-play,  usually  characterising  one  main  person  and  another  less  important.  Each  of  the 
characters  enters  by  self  announcement.  The  sutradhara  conducts  the  play  and  also  plays  the 
role  of  a  confidant.  This  art  gives  greater  stress  to  sattvikS bhinayam ,  involuntary  emotional 
expressions.  Siddhendra  Yogi  (14th  c.)  is  said  to  have  composed  Bhamikal&pam,  one  of 
the  two  major  kal&pams  available  now.  It  was  Siddhendra  yogi  who  taught  the  art  to  families 
of  Brahmins  known  as  Kuchipudi  Bhagavatulu.  Some  of  the  Kuchipudi  performers  in  these 
dance-dramas  earned  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  other  kal&pam  is  the  Golla  Kal&pam. 

‘Tolu  Bommalata’,  leather  puppet  shadow  play,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  folk  art  forms 
of  Andhra,  popular  even  during  the  Satavahana  period.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  puppetry 
had  spread  frojn  Andhra  to  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Burma  and  from  these 
countries  to  Africa,  Greece,  Macedonia  and  the  Byzantine  empire.  Leather  puppets  of  Andhra 
are  the  biggest  in  size  and  most  colourful.  Scattered  families  of  puppeteers  are  found  in 
Vizag,  Godavari,  Anantapuram,  Nellore,  Cuddapah  and  Nalgonda  districts.  These  artists  travel 
around  the  country  and  present  plays  from  the  Ra  may  an  a,  Mahabharata,  Bhagavata  and  other 
pur&nas. 

‘ValakanY  is  another  folk  play  which  was  once  popular,  but  now  extinct.  This  was  an 
improptu  play  in  which  four  seasoned  actors  gather  on  the  stage  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  think  of  a  topic  and  perfrom  it  extempore.  The  theme  is  usually  topical,  treated 
humourously.  Social  evils  are  grotesquely  satirized  and  individual  idiosyncrasies  caricatured. 
The  village  officers,  tax  collectors,  the  dandy  and  the  miser  are  frequent  targets.  The  dialogues 
are  spicy  and  the  ridicule  pungent.  This  type  of  folk  play  was  in  vogue  in  Visakhapatnam 
and  Srlkakulam  districts  only. 

‘Pagati  Veshalu’  (literally,  Day  Characters)  is  a  popular  folk  form,  enacted  by  Bhagavatham 
troupes  during  the  day  time.  Some  of  the  stock  characters  in  Yakshaganas  which  present 
local  incidents  are  taken  out  of  the  actual  performance  context  in  ‘Pagati  veshalu’.  These 
characters  take  one  major  role  a  day,  acting  out  certain  incidents  from  the  chosen  character’s 
life,  while  imitating  the  speech  and  mannerisms  of  the  said  character.  Some  of  the  important 
characters  in  Pagati  Veshalu  are  Dadinamma,  Somayaji  -  Somidevamma  and  Koravanji. 
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FOLK  ARTS 

•  „  exDression  of  millions  of  rural  u.  a  treasure  house 

Folk  art  the  unassuming  ^  and  pains  oral  plWBures,  In  tact, 

ot  their  customs  and  9  Jms  ^  lntegral  part  0,  thoir  lives  not  bocauso  limy  want  to  attah 

their  very  ways  •  ■  rtj  .  r  art  f0rm  but  because  they  am  actively  concerned 

-rirr::  mere  «»M  «»d  c*ral  recreation.  rm  thnn,  it  n,  a  MM* 

mean7o“us  participation,  a  wa,  o.  reaching  the  God.  The  Indian  car, ns  have  preach 

Kirtanam  as  a  way  to  God-realization. 

Andhra  Pradesh,  like  any  other  state  in  the  country,  is  rich  in  traditional  .oik  ail  In, ms, 
have  provided  popular  entertainmant  tor  tha  common  tolk,  imparting  intinn.  while  p-otrtdin, 
entertainment.  In  the  absence  of  classical  forms  of  danco  and  drama  tor  a  imimiI.h.iWo  portoC 
fn  history,  the  folk  performing  arts  had  filled  an  important  lacuna  in  .hi,  r*lwr™«  mslloss  km 

of  the  people. 


The  term  ‘folk  arts’  would  include  plastic  arts  such  as  sculpture,  nrdutucturo  and  painting, 
and  the  varied  house  decoration  techniques  prevalent  in  tire  state  f  oth  podmrning  arts  are 
more  popular  and  involved  great  numbers,  as  both  performers  and  spoctatum.  those  forms 
may  broadly  be  divided  into  three  major  categories:  musical,  dana*  *nrt  tows.  It  is 

imperative  to  note  here,  however,  that  no  folk  art  form  may  bo  duMrjnatiid  m  nt\  exclusively 
musical  or  dance  or  drama  form,  for  the  three  media  of  mnmpmunum  go  h.mkI  hi  hand  with 
the  folk.  But  such  a  division  is  made  here  on  the  basis  of  the  major  tnmd  discernible  in  each 

form. 


MUSICAL  FORMS 
The  Ballad 

The  natural  outburst  of  pain  and  pleasure  for  the  tolk  is  done  through  a  murneai  note  or 
uttrance.  The  different  varieties  of  folk  songs  that  go  with  specific  profnrnom  only  suggest 
that  work  and  merry-making  are  Inclusive  of  each  other  :  they  for  gut  this  troubles  of  their  toil 
in  song;  and  while  singing  out  their  Joys  they  celebrate  the  chartm  of  life  I  t  wo  «f*  80n9* 
sung  by  various  labourers  while  working,  songs  by  ladies  while  reaping  the  com,  harvesting 
and  even  pounding  the  rice!  Then  there  are  a  large  variety  of  songu  sung  during  marriages; 
almost  every  ritual  in  marriage  Is  celebrated  through  song. 

The  folk  song  covers  every  aspect  of  our  life;  songs  sung  by  individual?;  and  groups; 
humorous  songs,  divine  songs  that  praise  the  God;  philosophical  onnqtt  that  bemoan  the 
mortal  man’s  limitations.  However,  a  most  Important  section  of  th«  folk  nongi  is  concerned 
with  the  narrative  song,  the  ballad,  which  narrates  a  story,  The  ballad  ts  «  folk  musical 
performing  art  which  is  very  popular  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  form,  scion  in  a  large  number 
of  varieties,  differs  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time. 
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A  ballad  is  a  narrative  song  intended  for  singing.  Its  dramatic  mode  of  narration  usually 
uses  on  a  single  incident,  especially  on  the  resolution,  leaving  the  listener  to  supply  the 
ier  details  and  antecedent  material.  It  is  a  highly  emotive  form,  arousing  anger,  fear  and 
row  almost  instantaneously.  That  is  because  the  ballads  very  often  narrate  acutely  startling 
iries,  either  stories  of  exceptional  valour  or  of  agonising  sorrow  or,  ideally,  stories  containing 
th  these  elements.  Telugu  is,  in  fact,  rich  in  both  varieties,  though  hair-splitting  stories  of 
our  edge  out  the  completely  sorrowful  narratives  of  bathos  and  pathos,  both  in  terms  of 
pularity  and  emotional  content. 

ngam  Katha  :  ‘Jangams’  are  staunch  Vira  Saiva  followers  and  belong  to  the  cult  ever  since 
became  prominent  in  Andhra  in  about  1200.  The  stories  depicting  the  greatness  of  the  Lord 
d  his  disciples  were  sung  by  the  Jangams.  As  such,  Jangam  Katha  is  one  of  the  earliest 
k  ballad  forms  prevalent  in  Andhra,  making  use  of  several  d§si  metres. 

In  later  years,  however,  the  Jangams  took  to  other  stories  as  well.  Popular  among  them 
>re  legendary  fantasies  like  Balanagamma  Katha,  Are  Maratheela  .Katha,  Desinguraju  Katha, 
trdar  Paparayuni  Katha  and  Satya  Harischandra,  besides  the  stories  from  the  Mahabharata. 

The  main  singer  of  Jangam  Katha  narrates  the  story,  playing  on  a  ‘tambura’,  while  two 
hers  called  "vanthalu’  follow  him  providing  the  refrain  (such  as  :  “bhala  bhala,  tandana, 
ndana  tana,"  etc.).  They  play  on  a  percussion  instrument  called  “gummatam”  or  “budige”. 
le  singer  wears  two  brass  rings  around  fingers  striking  them  for  the  basic  rhythm.  The 
slangana  Jangams  wear  a  turban  and  coat.  As  the  instrument  they  use  for  providing  rhythm 
called  “budige"  the  singing  community  is  known  as  “Budige  Jangalu”. 

They  are  today  spread  all  over  Andhra  and  follow  more  or  less'  the  same  format  of 
jrformance.  It  is  mainly  from  this  form  that  the  latter,  more  vibrant  form  of  Burrakatha,  has 
solved. 

ggu  Katha  :  Oggu  Katha  derives  its  name  from  the  inspiring  “damarukam”,  called  oggu, 
hich  initiates  the  stories  sung  by  the  ballad  singers.  Several  Saiva  stories  are  in  the  repertoire 
f  the  Oggus,  though  others  not  connected  with  Saivism  are  also  sung.  The  major  stories  are 
iose  of  Mallanna  (Lord  Siva),  Yellamma  (or  Renuka  Devi,  their  caste  deity)  and  Beerappa. 

Oggus  are  wandering  minstrels.  Besides,  they  are  also  priests  to  the  Yadavas.  They  are 
itiated  into  both  by  a  senior  priest  in  a  ceremony  either  in  the  Srisailam  temple  or  any  other 
aiva  temple.  This  initiation  (often  called  ‘Mallanna  Deeksha )  is  necessary  to  become  an 
ggu  singer  and  sing  in  praise  of  Mallanna. 

Oggu  Kathas  are  sung  during  all  important  festivals  and  marriages.  On  special  occasions 
\e  marriages  or  Mallanna  and  Yellamma  festivals,  a  day-long  ritual  is  performed  by  the  Oggus 
witing  the  gods  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony  and  in  their  ‘presence’  narrate  the  stories. 
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•  *«  nnnn  katha  narration.  The  main  singer-narrator, 

There  are  usually  four  pa jcipan  .  .n  one  and  participates  in  dramatic  dialogue 

an  assistant  singer-narrator  w  o  assi  ,  amdoj u-  a  huge  drum,  and  another  playing  large 
and  two  instrumentalists,  one  playing  the  ramdolu ,  a  huge  oru  , 

cymbals.  Usually  the  ballad  presentation  goes  on  *  ****  one  1  e ™ 

now  reduce  it  to  a  one  night  performance.  It  the  story  is  that  of  Yellamma  or  any  other 

female  deity,  the  main  narrator  impersonates  himself  as  a  woman. 

The  costume  is  striking.  The  main  singer  wears  a  white-red  dhoti  and  will  have  a 'dhabi' 
tied  to  h“  waist.  He  will  also  wear  ankle  bells  and  a  garland  made  of  seven  shells.  Sing.ng 
Tnd  dancL  form  a  part  of  the  performance.  Prose  is  recited  musically  and  ,s  often  ,mprov,sed. 
M"me  acrobatics,  speech  -  both  in  prose  and  ve*e  -  and  improvised  dramatic  elements  make 

the  Oggu  story  a  very  absorbing  experience. 

Besides  Yellamma  and  Mallanna  stories,  the  Oggus  also  sing  the  stories  of  Nalla  Pochamma 
Mandhata,  Sarangadhara,  Siva  Kumara,  Balagiri  Raju,  Sirithonda  Mahara)u,  Hanschandra  and 
Neelapati  Raju.  All  of  them  are  either  Saiva  stories  directly  connected  with  casto  deities  or 

devotees  of  Siva  who  had  gained  martyrdom. 


Kinnera  Katha  :  Kinnera  Katha  is  a  folk  ballad  form  narrated  by  ‘Dakkala  community  in 
Telangana  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  string  instrument  called  ‘Kinnera*.  It  has  usually  seven 
notes  and  so  is  called  ‘Edumetla’  Kinnera.  The  Dakkalis  are  Harijan  minstrels.  They  narrate 
short  ballads,  especially  on  those  whose  exploits  have  atttained  a  heroic  nature. 

“Panduga  Sayanna  Katha”  is  their  most  popular  story  which  tells  of  Sayanna,  a  local  hero, 
who  robbed  the  rich  to  help  the  poor.  Other  stories  include  “Gadwal  Rani  Katha",  "Pakeer 
Katha”,  “Jagilamma  Katha”,  “Chandramma  Katha”,  etc. 

‘Kinnera’  is  made  out  of  a  bamboo  pipe,  measuring  one  metre  in  length.  Throe  dried 
gourds  are  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  bamboo  pipe  through  wooden  pogs. 


The  Dakkala  community  sings  in  praise  of  the  ‘Gothras’  of  other  Harijan  families. 

Pandavula  Katha  ;  The  minstrels  who  narrate  the  stories  from  the  Mah&bhirata  are  known  as 
“Pandavula  vallu”.  They  hail  mainly  from  the  Adilabad  district.  They  are  hill  tribes,  but  have 
come  to  the  plains  to  settle  down.  They  are  Gonds  and  belong  to  a  sub-sect  called  'thoti'. 

The  ‘Pandavula  vallu’  are  also  their  clan-  doctors,  giving  herbs  and  other  medicines.  Their 
women  are  engaged  in  tattooing.  These  minstrels  follow  Vaishnavism,  but  also  worship  local 
gods  and  goddesses. 


They  narrate  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata  in  40  nights  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  dande 
(a  Kinnera  or  ektara)  and  a  maddela.  The  main  narrator  plays  the  dande  while  singing. 

These  tribal  minstrels  sing  these  stories  only  to  Mudiraja,  Mutharasi,  Dandu,  Bantu  and 
Kavali  castes  and  sub-castes. 
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■  iroth»  -  ‘Runia’  is  a  rhythm  instrument  made  of  a  tapering  cylindrical  drum,  o 

the  instrument  was  in  vogue  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

According  to  a  iegend,  Viswakarma  was  asked  ^0,^ 

when  Viswakarma  was  about  to  kill  him,  Run)aka  rec'ues'®d  “  ™  Run]aka  and  everSinCe 

with  Lord  Siva.  Viswakarma  then  made  an  instrument  wrth  the  skin  of  Runjaka 

it  was  played  before  Siva. 

The  instrument  is  played  before  the  idol  o,  Siva  on  festive 
of  the  instrument,  the  Puniala  Va«r i  (the P“P'^  V  s  Brahmins  wh0  invite  them  to 

Their  popular  stories  include  ‘Daksha  Yagjnam’, They 
Puranam'.  They  also  use  a  conch  and  a  e  as  i  ,he  maddela, 

are  adept  in  creating  several  tones  and  sounds  out  of  the  Runja, 

Z'kula  ZT  Z  I—  Z  oommunih,  %£££ 

^^0"  fhe  narration  o,  the  stories  -  iamuku  or  iamidika 

or  bavanika.  in  Telangana  they  are  called  Baindlu . 

The  Jamuku  consists  of  two  hollow  help  o,  an 

'Z:ZlZaJltZeZt^  inside.  The  larger  one  covered  with  goat  skin  on 

0,16  Bavaneelu  narrate  several  stori^ 

Gangamma  and  Poleramma  besides 

:rZ':  ’Sereda’  -  .  **  instrument 

13  r:rz  -  -  ^  ^ 

"Sarada  vandlu”  belong  both i  to  any  particular  religiour 

r 1 :;ricr:r0ggus.  r 

Yuddham,  Desingu  Raju  Katha  and  Are  a'  Vanthalu'  (accompanists)  supply  th. 

bells’  (andelu)  which  are  used  by  the  man  narrator,  two  vanthalu  t 

rhythm  by  playing  on  two  ‘gummetas . 
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i  ‘Kaki  Padaaa  community  -  bear  their 

Kakl  padagalu  :  KiM  Padagala  varu ■ •#>« >  P“P ^  |s  WQm  by  their  ^te  diety,  Pendota 

name  due  to  the  sLes  of  Yayati,  Padma  Vyuham,  Virata  Parvam, 

Peddamma,  or  Jyestha  «  the  stories  draw  on  a  huge  canvass. 

etc.,  showing  a  se  gQ  thQ  ca$te  story  centres  round  Yayati, 

The  Kaki  Padagas  trace  their  °"g,n  0  V.  fami,  deity  is  jyeshtha  Devi,  Goddess  of  the 

Sarmishtha,  Devayani  and  Sukrac  ary  .  jn  her  |0Ca|  habitation.  Her  idol  has  a 

Mudiraj  community  and  is  called  or  “Kaka-dlrwaja”. 

J  which  a  crow  is  drawn  and  hence  Kaki  Faaaga 

"e  ro„ed  cloth  which  is  about  «  mehes  Jong  -^^y"aC^ 

— ^  -  a's°  ^  “  'he 

tunes  with  ankle  bells  tied  to  their  feet. 

Golla  Suddulu  :  -GoW 

tha  ‘golla*  sow  Bhaktiranna  brought  twelve  discos 

popularly  known  as  Yadava  Puranam)  of  Katamaraju.  They 

from  Kasi  (Benares)  and  entrusted  them  the  job  of  singing  me  ^  ^  ^ 

wander  from  place  to  place  and  their  perfom®n“ 'S  .  (h  id  ,  of  a  white  cow  ( KamadhSnu ), 
a  tent  Igudiram),  a  horn  (Kommu),  a  drum  '*>' 

the  idol  of  a  bull  (Basava  DSvudu)  and  a  whip  lyiratadu). 

‘Golla  suddu,u‘  are  accompanied  by  a  drum  and  rT-JXr’SrdCSS 
in  reciting  a  long  verse  (dandakam)  on  religious  occasions  and  offer  sacrifices 

ceremonies  [bdn&lu).  . 

Though  basically  they  sing  the  ballad  of  Katamaraju  they  also  a"9  '^'?bonalu..  during 
deities  like  Yellamma,  Chowdamma.  Gangamma  and  Ankamma  and  offer  bonelu 

their  festivals.  _ 

This  is  one  of  the  popular  forms  modernised  and  used  for  political  propa-g 

Vira  HUM  :  Wra  Must/  singers  belong  to  the  Vira  Saiva  cult  and  are 

valour  and  their  singing  abilities.  They  are  esDecially  famous  or  singing 

besides  several  others  on  Vira  Saiva  saints.  Their  patrons  are  Jangams  and  Vaisya  . 

A  legend  about  the  Vira  Mushtis  tell  us  why  they  earned  the  patronage  of  the ' 

When  Kanyaka,  the  caste  deity  of  the  Vaisyas,  was  about  to  captU'6  yR°"“  de|ayed  his 
the  Vira  Mushti  soldiers  and  the  palanquin  bearers  in  the  army  of  Rama  Rail i  d  V 
arrival  so  that  Kanyaka  and  her  kith  and  kin  could  sacrifice  themselves  *•***>£  ^ 
now  the  Vaisya  families  annually  present  gifts  to  Vira  Mushtis  when  the  latte  g 

the  story  of  Kanyaka. 
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vira  Mush.,s  are  said  to  have  been  born  tronr  the  drops  o, 
was  engaged  in  me  desbuotion  ot  Daksha’s  Tag/na.  They  also  worshrp  me  village  d 

Maremma,  Mutyalamma  and  Pochamma,  besides  Siva. 

The  baiiad  o,  Kanvaka  Parameswari  is  the  most  ^nt  ^d  " 

Mushtis.  This  narration  is  accompanied  by  a  ,'e  ganfa,  a  sankham  and  tappeta, 

evoking  sentiments  of  v/ra  and  brb/iatsa.  .  . 

The  Vira  Mushtis  are  also  known  for  ferocious  acts  of  Jel'9™s  ^°  S  te  warrior 
sharp  spears  on  their  tongues  and  cheeks  at  the  time  ol '  «*»  *" 

Immunity  and  is  known  for  its  expertise  in  Karra  samu  and  Katt,  samu. 

Kommula  Vaflu  :  —  is  a  horn,  used 

Yadava  story.  A  section  o,  Martians  '“kl  id  e^ly  of  Katama  Raju.  Though 

the  ‘kommus’  mainly  sing  in  praise  of  ...  r  the  Dresent-day  horns  are  made  of 

me  ‘Kommus’  were  originally  made  out  of  animal  horns,  the  present  day 

hrass  iron,  silver  and  rarely  even  of  gold. 

in  addition  to  kommu,  the  Virula  Katha,U> 

are  the  appointed  singers  of  Katama  j  ’  *  ot  the  Kommus  as  Matha 

rr  err  srr,:rir  res  0,  M0mer 

-  -f  narrator  wears  —Tm 

^rrrrere^r = rr  aTern; 

Katama  Ra|u,  Simhadrira)u,  Gangamma,  Bhaktiranna, 

“C -  rr  — srii  snr 

TZI-  “  "rrjr  s-;"- 

rrrtnrir— SUama  R*  and  Maiideva  Raju  at  Karempudi  in 
■Vira  Vidyavantulu’  claim  their  origin 

enrr  ™°".h  o.  Karthik  to  commemorate  me  death  of  the 

heTOeS  a  himself  dresses  as  a  hero  with  a  shield  and  sword,  sings  Painty  Vira 

The  narrator,  who  himself  dresses 

Gar/fa  accompanied  by  a  Vi  ran  am  ,  and  titti. 
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The  entire  story,  running  for  12  nights,  has  been  taken  up  by  other  ballad  narrators 
also,  including  the  Saradagandru  and  the  Pichukuntalu,  with  variations  in  costume  and  the 
accompanying  instruments. 

Pichukuntalu  :  Pichukuntalu  or  Pichikunt ivallu  are  originally  narrators  of  the  origins  of  Reddis, 
Kapus,  Kammas  and  Yadavas  -  and  also  give  detailed  accounts  of  their  clan  histories.  Different 
legends  are  in  vogue  regarding  the  origin  of  these  narrators.  A  legend  says  that  Brahma 
created  a  lame  man  who  was  the  originator  of  this  sect  (kunti  in  their  name  means  ‘lame’). 
Some  others  claim  that  a  lame  Yadava  boy,  born  of  divine  grace  was  asked  by  the  community 
to  undertake  their  clan-profession.  Others  say  that  his  name  was  Pichukunta  Malla  Reddy, 
born  to  Bhujanga  Reddy  and  Taraka  Devi.  He  was  born  lame  and  so  was  given  a  bull  and  a 
bell.  He  rode  the  bull  and  played  on  the  bell  when  he  narrated  the  origin  of  the  Reddi  clans. 

All  the  Pichukuntas  are  Saiva  devotees  and  wear  vibhuti  and  lingam  and  rudrakshas  around 
their  neck.  They  also  worship  village  gods  and  goddesses. 

They  also  narrate,  along  with  g&thras,  stories  of  Katamraju  and  Palanadu  battles,  Kamamma 
and  Laxmamma  and  Sadasivareddy  and  Sarvai  Papadu.  Like  the  Jangams  and  ‘Sarada 
Kandru’,  they  also  tell  stories  using  a  tambura,  andelu  and  ‘gummotas*. 

The  repertoire  of  Rayalaseema,  Andhra  and  Telangana  ‘Pichukuntala  vallu’  differs  to  some 
extent,  each  one  choosing  stories  of  regional  interest. 

Beerannalu  :  ‘Beerannalu’  are  Kuruma  ballad  singers,  who  speciali/o  in  telling  the  story  of 
Beerappa  and  Mallanna.  The  word  “Beeranna’  is  said  to  be  a  distorted  form  of  'Virabhadra’ 
whom  the  Kurumas  worship. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  a  ‘dhamaru’,  ‘ramdhoP,  ankle  bells,  ‘nafoora’  and  big  cymbals, 
Beerannalu  narrate  the  story  of  Beerappa,  especially  during  the  festivals  dedicated  to  that  god. 

DANCE  FORMS 

There  are  two  major  types  of  folk  dance  forms  -  those  that  are  pure  rhythmic  forms 
(the  rhythm  being  provided  by  an  instrument)  without  any  accompanying  song  and  those 
that  couple  dance  with  story  narration  in  which  the  dance  content  is  more  important  than 
the  narration  of  a  story.  Dappula  Nrityam  belongs  to  the  first  category.  There  are  also 
some  forms  in  which  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  a  percussion  instrument  becomes  the 
base  of  a  dance,  but  there  is  also  minimal  singing.  While  Butta  Bommalu,  Gargalu  and  Vira 
NStyam  belong  to  the  first  category  where  there  is  dance  without  any  signing;  such  forms 
as  Guravayya  Nrityam  and  Urumula  Nrityam  have  some  initiatory  music.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  the  second  category  of  dances  which  combine  rhythmic  dance  movements  with  musical 
narration  :  KOiatam,  Cakka  Bhajana  and  Tappetagufju  are  such  forms  which  happily  combined 
musical  narration  and  dance. 
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The  validity  of  such  a  two-fold  division  will  become  all  the  more  obvious  if  we  look  at  the 
functional  aspect  of  these  forms.  The  first  category  of  dances  -  tappeta,  guravayya,  urumulu, 
garagalu,  Viranatyam  and  butta  bommalu  belong  essentially  to  large-scale  religious  festivals 
when  involved  devotees  or  devotees  were  assigned  to  dance  with  a  specific  function  during 
the  festival.  The  other  category  of  dance  is  more  concerned  with  a  particular  group’s  joy 
while  singing  and  dancing  a  mythical  story.  There  is  no  festival  needed;  there  is  no  large 
attendance  required  and  it  does  not  lead  to  a  religious  ritual.  There  is  a  self-limitation  that 
the  participants  themselves  prescribe  on  the  restricted  use  of  these  forms  because  they  use 
this  as  a  tool  for  self-recreation. 

Vira  Natyam  :  Among  the  several  rituals  in  the  Vira  Saiva  cult  that  dominate  the  festive 
occasions  and  incite  the  devotees,  the  Vira  Natyam  is  the  most  important.  The  external 
manifestations  of  bhakti  are  prominent  during  these  festivals.  Some  of  them  are  very  ferocious 
and  incite  awe  and  fear.  To  oneself  with  long,  sharp  intertwined  ropes  iyirataHu),  to  insert 
sharp  and  pointed  instruments  into  cheeks,  into  the  tongue  and  in  to  the  lips  and  render 
eulogistic  entreaties  in  praise  of  Lord  Siva  are  common  to  Vira  Saiva  rituals.  Vira  Natyam  has 
long  been  a  part  of  this  whole  ritual,  but  now  is  taken  out  of  the  context  and  is  shown  as  a 
separate  dance  form. 

In  this  dance,  five  to  ten  people,  dressed  as  ‘Virabhadras’  -  (Virabhadra  was  created  by 
Siva  to  punish  Daksha  and  destroy  his  sacred  ritual  -  yagjna)  with  vibhuti  smeared  all  over 
their  bodies,  with  trisulas  in  their  hands  and  with  ankle  bells,  render  jatis  and  stotras. 

Accompanied  by  several  d§si  instruments  like  ‘dolu,  tasha  marapa,  dappu,  sankham  and 
viranam’,  the  dancers  reenact  the  episodes  from  “Daksha  Yagjna”,  such  as  pulling  down  the 
yagjna  v&tika,  killing  the  followers  of  Daksha  and  then  celebrate  the  destruction.  It  is  the  final 
celebration  that  gives  vent  to  very  fast  rhythmic  dance  movements.  This  is  accompanied  by 
piercing  sharp,  pointed  iron  rods  into  the  tongues  and  at  other  places,  to  the  rendering  of 
khadg&s.  The  dance  concludes  with  a  harati  given  to  Siva  by  piercing  iron  sticks  into  palms 
and  by  lighting  the  ends  of  the  sticks. 

This  is  a  very  ferocious  dance,  prevalent  in  all  the  Saiva-dominated  villages  and  towns 
and  even  today  forms  part  of  longer  rituals  o’n  festive  occasions  such  as  Sivaratri  and  also 
marriages  in  Vira  Saiva  families. 

Kolatam  :  Known  as  danda  rasakam,  danda  nartanam,  vestitam  and  hallisakam  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  Kdl&tam  is  a  popular  dance  in  all  parts  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  It  is  also 
called  K&lannalu,  KOIJ.amMa  and  KCIanna  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Though  we  have  literary 
evidence  to  show  that  this  dance  was  prevalent  more  among  the  ladies  at  one  time,  this  is 
now  mostly  performed  by  men  only. 

In  most  of  the  Andhra  Villages,  learning  and  performing  this  dance  is  a  pastime  and 
temples  have  been  the  places  of  learning.  Simple  in  its  performance  style  and  without  much 
paraphernelia  and  large  in  its  repertoire,  the  dance  form,  in  its  multifarious  variations,  has 
stayed  on  as  popular  entertainment. 
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The  team  contains  twenty  to  forty  performers.  All  of  them  are  dressed  in  a  common 
uniform  with  a  white  dhoti,  white  shirt  and  on  it  a  coloured  ‘dhatti’  -  a  waist  cloth.  Ankle  bells 
and  two  sticks  in  either  hand  supply  the  necessary  rhythm.  The  group  forms  into  two  circles, 
each  person  in  the  inner  circle  stands  opposite  another  person  in  the  outer  circle.  Together 
they  are  called  ‘Uddi’.  The  performance  starts  in  a  slow  pace  with  an  invocation  to  Vinayaka 
and  soon  picks  up  its  pace.  The  pace  of  the  song  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  pace  of  the 
movement.  The  group  moves  in  a  circular  path  striking  at  the  two  sticks  they  have  in  either 
hand.  Alternately,  they  strike  at  the  sticks  of  their  opponent  in  the  ‘uddi’.  These  players  In 
the  two  circles  interchange  their  places,  also  changing  the  pattern  of  the  striking. 

A  single  song  is  divided  into  several  kopu-s.  A  kopu  is  a  unit  of  rhythm.  If  the  pattern 
changes,  the  kopu  also  changes.  There  are  about  hundred  kopus  in  all,  with  separate  names. 
The  variations  in  movement  followed  by  rhythm  and  accompanied  by  harmonium  and  tabla 
result  in  a  fine  musical  entertainment  of  an  evening  to  the  entire  village. 

Urumulu  :  “Urumu”  means  thunder.  As  it  gives  a  reverberating  thunderous  sound,  the 
instrument  and  the  dance  that  accompanies  its  rhythm  are  known  as  “Urumu"  and  “Urumula 
nrityam”.  It  is  widely  prevalent  in  Anantapur  and  Kurnool  districts  and  is  popular  in  Saiva 
festivals.  It  is  also  performed  in  Jangamma  and  Timmamma  festivals  and  during  the  worship 
of  such  deities  as  Bommayya  and  Veeranarayana  Swami. 

The  instrument  is  a  little  bigger  than  mridangam  with  2.^  long  and  1  radius.  The  outer 
cover  is  made  either  of  brass  or  iron  and  is  circular  in  shape.  It  is  closed  on  either  side  by 
goat  leather.  It  is  played  by  two  sticks,  the  left  stick  rubbing  the  blackened  central  part  of 
the  instrument  upwards  and  downwards  (which  gives  a  base  sound  of  the  thunder)  and  the 
right  stick  is  used  for  rhythm.  The  dance  consists  of  eight  to  twelve  peoplo.  It  is  mainly  a 
ritualistic  dance  and  is  used  in  festivals,  especially  to  inspire  the  ‘pujaris’.  With  a  specially 
prepared  costume  -  a  head-cloth,  a  chain  made  of  large  silver  coins,  a  long  kurtha  and  dhoti 
tied  with  a  kasi  patti  -  and  with  a  smear  of  yellow  powder  (called  bandaru)  and  kumkum  - 
the  performer  at  once  gains  the  awe  of  the  audience.  The  dancers  not  only  dance  with  their 
instruments  tied  around  their  waists,  but  also  render  loud  cries  in  praise  of  Siva  and  other 
deities. 

The  Urumu’  performers  are  harijans  and  can  participate  In  religious  rituals  only  if  they  are 
initiated. 

Tappeta  Gullu  :  Widely  popular  in  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  Srikakulam,  Vizianagaram 
and  Visakhapatnam,  Tappeta  guUu  is  a  celebratory  dance,  presented  in  honour  of  Gangamma, 
the  water  deity  by  the  Yadava  community.  The  dance  gets  is  name  from  the  instrument  used 
by  the  performers  -  the  ‘tappeta  gundu’  which  is  made  either  by  tin  or  wood,  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  and  is  covered  by  leather.  The  instrument  is  hung  round  the  neck  with  a 
small  rope  and  is  played  with  both  the  hands. 


Street  play  (Veedhi  Natakam) 


Turpu  Baaghavatam 


Puli  Vesam 


Musical  Instruments 


Runja 


-TTT 


HP 


Pillana  grovi  (Flute) 


■ 


Naga  Swaramu 


Jamidikalu 
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The  costume  of  the  tappefa  gullu  performers  is  typically  rustic,  but  formalised.  They  wear 

a  close  knicker  with  large  bells  stitched  to  it.  A  large  tuft  of  cloth  hangs  from  the  knicker  at 
the  back.  They  also  wear  a  tight  half  shirt.  The  bells  tied  to  the  anklets,  the  bells  on  the 
waist  stitched  to  the  knicker  and  the  sound  of  the  ‘tappeta  gundu’  provide  the  necessary 
rhythmic  variation  that  is  needed  for  the  large  variety  of  songs  by  these  dancers. 

The  dancers  dance  to  the  stories  of  Sri  Krishna  and  Gangamrna.  They  also  sing  some 
narratives,  especially  the  story  of  Sarangadhara.  There  is  always  one  main  singer  who  renders 
the  line  and  the  others  repeat  the  line,  moving  in  a  circle.  They  are  also  good  in  acrobatics 
in  which  they  indulge  while  singing. 

Cekka  Bhajana  -  Ciratala  Bhajana  :  Cekka  Bhajana  is  a  form  of  dance  accompanied  by  the 
striking  of  two  wooden  pieces  of  1  f  long  and  about  3"  wide  to  the  ends  of  which  two  round 
brass  or  iron  pieces  are  fixed.  They  are  held  one  against  the  other  in  the  right  hand.  Whilk 
they  are  struck  at  each  other,  they  make  a  rhythm  to  which  the  dancers  dance.  Cirata  is  a 
smaller  instrument  which  is  8"  to  9"  long  and  1"  to  wide.  The  are  used  especially  to 
sing  songs  in  praise  of  Lord  Rama  and  the  performance  is  known  as  Rama  Bhajana  and  the 
performers  ‘Rama-DanduL  In  the  olden  days  the  group  (dandu)  used  to  move  with  a  lamp 
and  an  idol  of  Rama  from  one  village  to  the  other.  It  is  obligatory  to  the  Rama-Dandu  of 
the  next  village  to  receive  the  bhajana  troupe  and  the  idol  and  take  it  to  the  next  village. 
Ultimately,  after  touring  several  villages  on  the  way,  the  troupes  reach  Bhadrachalam  on  the 
Ramanavami  day  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  Lord.  Though  this  practice  has  ceased  to  be 
in  vogue  any  more,  there  are  innumerable  troupes  all  over  Andhra  which  perform  the  Cekka 
Bhajana  oven  today.  They  are  however  limited  to  their  villages. 

The  Cekka  Bhajana  performance  contains  several  songs  sung  to  varying  rhythms  called 
‘kopu-s’.  There  are  about  100  Kopu-s.  A  kopu  or  adugu  is  a  unit  rhythm  in  which  a  particular 
song  is  sung.  Every  song  contains  several  kopu-s,  based  on  the  variations.  As  in  kol&tam, 
even  in  this  performance,  there  is  a  main  singer  who  initiates  each  song  and  sings  a  line 
which  is  repeated  by  the  others. 

Thes  e  are  songs  other  than  those  on  Rama.  Some  humorous  songs  are  very  popular. 

Garagalu  ;  Known  also  as  Garika,  Gariga  and  Garige  in  other  parts  of  Andhra,  Garaga  is 
especially  popular  in  East  and  West  Godavari  districts  with  that  name.  ‘Garaga’  means  a  vessel 
-  usually  an  earthen-ware  one.  The  decorated  vessel  represents  holy  water  and  hence  is  a 
symbol  of  Gangamrna.  Likewise,  there  is  also  a  mythical  story  according  to  which  Draupadi 
was  said  to  have  danced  with  the  Pandavas  with  the  vessel  on  her  head.  The  Garaga,  an 
important  and  sacred  vessel  which  symbolizes  the  synthesizing  of  earth,  water  and  seed, 
occupies  an  important  role  in  all  wedding  celebrations.  Besides,  in  all  village  festivals,  the 
pujiri  carries  a  large  garaga  on  his  head  in  which  devotees  put  rice,  curd  and  other  eatables 
as  a  part  of  a  fulfillment  of  their  oath.  The  vessel  occupies  a  similar  place  in  rural  festivals  as 
the  ‘Utsava  vigrahas’  have  in  temple  festivals. 
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These  PQfiris  belonging  to  shepherd  and  potter  communities,  decorate  the  vessels  with 
‘neem’  branches  and  turmeric  paste  around  the  vessel.  According  to  common  belief  this 
cools  down  the  anger  of  the  Mother  Goddess.  ’  8 

This  is  a  festival  dance  usually  performed  throughout  the  night,  Eight  to  twelve  performers 
with  garagas  on  their  heads  and  bells  to  their  anklos,  dance  to  the  boat  of  several  rhythm 
instruments  such  as  ‘dappu,  tasha  marapa  and  dotu\ 

The  multi-coloured  costume,  the  fast  moving  dance  and  the  varying  rhythms  put  the 
audience  and  the  devotees  into  a  deep  sense  of  participation  in  the  festival. 

Goravayyalu  :  ‘Goravayyalu’  are  said  to  be  the  personal  followers  of  Mylaru  Dova  a 
manifestation  of  Lord  Siva,  who  came  to  this  world  to  kill  tho  demons,  Mnni-Mnllasuras  He 
appeared  here  on  the  earth  with  a  special  costume  -  a  long  woolen  coat,  a  cap  made  out  of 
bear  skin  a  damarukam’  in  his  right  hand,  a  bell  and  a  trisulam  in  tho  left.  His  forehead 

cost“  7ZT'  ^  G°raVayyaS’  38  th°  *  MV<aru  Dova.  wear  this 

costums  on  sll  fsstivs  occasions. 

dan™™?  T  C6lebra,i0n  °'  Wed<linS  Myl3rU  D0Va  wNh  Mal‘™.  Goravayyas  specially 

lup  “barte'  aUhe°othar  ™  T*  T  r0U"d  *  milk  *  ,w0  9rouP5  a"d 

the  lore  the  dons  nf  u  i  J*  S  8  'eplayln9  o(  a  8imilar  situation  in  which,  according  to 

curd  and  fruits  left  out  InT  °'  Matavl  tou9hI  oul  ,0  win  a  bo<  The  milk, 

mcla  l^  1!  .  V6SSel  ^  ,he  ri,Ual  ar0  e0"aida«>‘<  sacred  and  tho  devotee 

receive  them  with  great  reverence.  M 

the  Ih^hm0rTf^aUddela'flUThin  009  ^  ^  3  *amarukam  in  another,  while  dancing  to 
The*  Hano  '  man  W^°  P'ays  °h  it  is  usually  tho  loader  of  the  group. 

Goravayyas  Mow  morafcT  <i**aon*  PartlclPa,l°n  in  Saiva  religious  lostivals.  Some  of  the 

T68,0' d8V0,i0n  lnc,udin9  lashln®  ,homsal™s  a  ioa9 

«sulr«hlir  ankles  ’  ^  ^  W  *  *ha  '°rd  by  plarcl"9  “»  -  -  die 

beJeen thTZand"^!^ ^  ““iT.  °'  ^  DeVa'  ara  rovorod  «  d™<*  « 

after  a  devotional  danol  J  Tf  ““  ba"darU’  'he  m,,k  and  ’ha  **  'baX  ~e 

devotional  dance  are  behaved  to  cure  ills  and  give  health  and  happiness. 

B^m™  ani  Boddemma^LTro  6xf'usivo)y  par,omad  by  women  -  the  Gobbi,  the 
and  the  latter  two  are  popular  In  Telangana.8  P™Valent  COaStal  Andhra  and  Raya'aseema 

Sankranti.  the  ^  Andhra  durin9  ,ho  Sankranti  festival. 

Bids  prepare  the  £2^  “  *""•  Walcomi"9  the  new  harvest,  the 

and  flowers  and  place  them  in  the  court  yartMte  mk^'otT* T  “  'UrmeriC'  kUmkUI" 
They  go  round  the  gobbi  slnqino  sonos  and  „  a  m  d  1  of  ,he  beautifully  designed  muggu-s. 

•  9  9  SOn9s  and  W  ,ha  9°ddess  to  bless  them  with  prosperity. 
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The  dance,  like  the  other  women’s  dances,  is  simple.  The  girls  form  into  a  circle  and  sing 
songs  clapping  their  hands  and  rhythmically  moving  around  the  gobbi.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
immersion  ceremony  is  done  with  great  pomp  and  several  groups  of  girls  carry  their  gobbis 
and,  singing  songs  on  their  way,  immerse  their  images  in  the  nearby  river  or  tank. 

Batakamma  :  Batakamma  is  a  festival  of  the  goddesses  of  Gauri  and  Laxmi  (both  called  by 
the  name  ‘Batakamma’)  performed  by  women  of  all  ages  during  the  Dasara  festival  for  ten 
days.  Right  from  the  preparation  of  the  image  of  the  goddess  to  its  ‘nimajjan’  (the  withdrawing 
of  the  image  by  immersing  it  in  waters),  the  rural  women  folk  take  great  interest  and  perform 
the  rites  with  devotional  attention. 

There  is  a  legend  regarding  the  Batakamma  festival.  Dharmanga  and  Satyavati,  rulers  of 
Chola  country,  had  hundred  sons  who  were  killed  by  enemies.  Then  both  of  them  went  to 
the  forests  and  meditated  and  did  penance  for  a  long  time.  When  Laxmi  appeared  before 
them,  they  requested  her  to  be  born  as  their  child.  When  Laxmi  was  born,  the  seven  sacred 
rsies  appeared  and  blessed  her  to  live  eternally  (‘Batakamma’:  ‘batuku’,  to  live).  She  was 
married  to  Chakranka  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu)  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Whatever  be  the  anthropological  and  philosophical  implications  of  the  legend,  Batakamma 
remained  a  deity  very  dear  to  women.  The  Batakamma  image  is  prepared  by  arranging  all 
types  of  flowers  in  a  conical  order  and  on  it  is  placed  turmeric  paste  with  ‘kumkum’  (a  symbol 
of  womanhood)  and  decorated  with  flowers.  It  is  around  this  image  women  circum-ambulate 
and  sing  songs  by  clapping  their  hands  to  the  rhythm  of  the  songs. 

Boddemma  :  Boddemma  dance,  at  the  Boddemma  Festival,  is  celebrated  by  unmarried 
girls.  If  Batakamma  festival  is  celebrated  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  Aswayuj, 
the  Boddemma  festival  Is  Celebrated  nine  days  before  that  and  concludes  on  the  Mahalaya 
Amavasya  day.  Thus  Batakamma  is  a  continuaion  of  the  Boddemma  festival. 

The  image  of  Boddemma  (the  ‘young  goddess’)  is  prepared  with  a  special  kind  of  mud 
in  five  layers.  On  it  is  placed  a  vessel  (kalasam)  which  is  decorated  with  flowers.  It  is 
ceremoniously  brought  out  into  the  front  yard  of  the  house  and  all  the  girls  of  the  neighbourhood 
sing  songs  in  praise  of  Boddemma.  The  refrain  of  most  of  the  songs  is  “Chandamama1. 
Besides  songs  on  Gauri  and  Laxmi,  other  stories  of  mythological  importance  are  also  sung 
during  the  festival. 

The  circular  movement  around  the  image  of  Boddemma  and  the  clapping  of  hands  as  a 
rhythm  are  common  both  to  Boddemma  and  Batakamma  dances.  The  images  are  dried  and 
on  the  ninth  day  milk  and  newly  harvested  rice  are  mixed  and  cooked  on  dried  cow  dung  as 
an  offering  to  the  deity. 

Puli  Vesham  (Tiger  dance)  :  PuliV§sam  is  a  popular  entertainment  in  Andhra  villages.  Also 
known  as  ‘Veta  (hunting)  Nrityam’,  the  form  is  one  of  those  that  imitate  animals  and  recreate 
the  feeling  of  an  ancient  man  fighting  his  way  through  the  terrifying  experiences  of  confronting 
and  overcoming  the  beasts  of  the  forests. 
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This  dance  is  performed  both  by  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims.  The  former  present  it 
during  Sankranti  and  Dasara  festivals  whereas  the  latter  perform  it  on  Moharrum  and  on  other 

festive  occasions. 

Puli  Vesham  is  awe-inspiring.  The  man  who  imitates  the  tiger  looks  ferocious  and  with 
his  slow  movements  and  fearful  looks,  he  dances  to  the  rhythm  of  two  TappetasV  He  hides 
behind  a  bush,  pounces  upon  his  'prey'  and  in  the  fight  sometimes  loses  and  at  other  times 
wins.  Often  there  is  also  an  opponent  usually  attired  as  an  archer  who  is  after  the  tiger. 

The  make-up  and  costume  of  Puli-Vesham  is  complicated.  The  performer  will  have  black 
and  yellow  stripes  on  his  body  carefully  drawn  and  painted  with  varnish  or  with  other  powders. 
He  also  uses  a  tiger  mask. 

Butta  Bommalu  :  Butta  Bommalu  are  huge  dolls  made  out  of  light  weight  materials  like 
bamboo,  paper  and  wood.  The  outer  structure  is  painted  as  needed  and  tho  inner  part  is 
hollow  into  which  a  person  enters  and  dances  to  the  rhythms  of  dappu. 

The  dolls  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  Hanuman,  Snake-charmer,  Rama  and  Laxman  and  scores 
of  others  are  popular.  A  small  story-line  is  given  to  their  performance.  The  show  is  all  mimed. 
Sometimes  humourous  dolts  also  participate.  The  most  entertaining  of  them  all  is  the  doll  of 
Hunuman  doing  ‘monkey’  tricks. 

This  art  form  is  popular  especially  in  village  festivals,  jataras  and  in  marriage  procossions. 
With  multi-coloured  dolls  huge  in  size,  and  dancing  rhythmically  to  the  varying  rhythms,  Butta 
Bommalu  are  easy  attraction  to  children. 

Dappu  Dance :  Dappu  or  ‘tappeta’  is  a  percussion  instrument  very  popular  in  Andhra.  Used 
originally  while  announcing  an  important  event  in  the  village  -  a  meeting,  a  sale,  etc.,  it  has 
developed  into  an  artistic  form  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The  instrument  is  used  in  marriage 
processions,  in  village  festivals  and  even  in  funeral  processions.  Thus  it  is  used  both  on 
auspicious  and  inauspicious  occasions. 

The  instrument  has  a  round  frame,  usually  made  of  neem  wood,  with  a  diameter  of  1 1 . 
Fitted  into  it  is  leather  of  medium  thickness.  After  a  long  process  of  cleaning  the  leather  and 
making  it  fit  for  fixing  into  the  frame,  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use.  Two  sticks  -  one  of  9 
inches  long  and  two  inches  thickness  and  the  other  one  of  the  same  length  but  much  thinner 
-  are  used  for  creating  rhythms  of  innumerable  variety.  The  'laya'  varies  according  to  the 
occasion.  For  example,  separate  rhythms  are  used  for  marriages,  deaths,  rituals  and  villages 
festivals.  The  performers  wear  ankle  bells,  especially  when  they  participate  In  village  rituals 
and  dance  to  the  rhythm  of  the  beat. 

Of  late,  the  dance  has  started  using  traditional  talas  such  as  trisra,  misra  and  caturasra. 
These  talas,  popularly  known  as  debba  (beat)  have  also  been  given  eatlve  names  depending 
upon  the  occasion  during  which  the  instruments  are  used.  'Police  debba’  (used  for  march 
past),  peW  debba  (used  for  marriages),  caw  debba  (used  for  deaths),  Puli  debba  (used  to 
imitate?  the  tiger’s  movements),  etc. 
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Dappu  is  used  for  every  important  occasion  in  an  Andhra  village.  The  dappu  dance, 
consisting  of  twelve  to  twenty  people,  do  acrobatics  also  while  dancing.  The  dances  are 
specially  performed  during  marriages  and  on  festive  occasions. 

THEATRE  FORMS 

Andhra  Pradesh  is  rich  in  its  folk  theatre  forms  -  the  Shadow  puppet  theatre  (tolu  bommalata). 
Yakshaganam,  Vi  dhinatakam  and  Cindu  bhagavatham  are  some  of  the  more  popular  theatre 
forms.  There  is  also  a  fragmented  theatre  form  -  the  Pagati  Vesam. 

Yakshaganam  :  Yak§ag&nam  is  one  of  the  earliest  folk  performing  art  forms  that  was  popular  in 
Andhra.  Started  perhaps  as  a  form  of  devotional  singing  at  religious  festivals,  it  soon  developed 
into  a  full-fledged  dance-music-drama  form  and,  at  one  stage,  had  achieved  unprecedented 
royal  patronage. 

Yaksaganam  means  the  singing  of  the  Yakshas.  Who  these  Yakshas  were  and  how 
they  had  come  to  be  associated  with  singing  and  later  with  performing  dance-dramas,  is  not 
known,  lost  in  the  hazy  mist  of  the  past.  The  first-ever  reference  to  their  singing  occurs  in 
the  early  13th  c.  text  of  Ralkuriki  Somanatha,  Panditiradhya  Caritra.  The  text  mentions  that 
several  people,  disguising  as  Yakshas,  Gandharvas  and  Vidyadharas,  sang  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  mention  of  the. compound  word  yaksagana  appeared  in  Srinatha’s  Bhimeswara 
Puranam  (written  about  1430)  in  which  is  mentioned  that  the  sacred  place  Daksharama  was 
praised  by  Gandharvas  in  the  yak$ag&na  style,  suggesting  that,  by  that  time,  it  developed 
into  a  particular  style  of  singing.  Several  other  texts,  including  Kridabhiramam,  Manu  Caritra, 
Ramabhyudayam  and  Citra  Bhiratam,  while  mentioning  the  singing  style  also  added  that  the 
songs  were  accompanied  by  dances.  All  this  proves  that  the  form,  started  as  a  musical  one, 
later  on  developed  into  a  composite  form  of  dance,  music  and  drama. 

Several  scholars  relate  the  Yakshas  to  the  ‘Jakkulu',  which,  they  say,  is  a  Telugu  word 
for  the  Yakshas.  They  maintain  that  Jakkulu  form  a  caste  in  certain  areas  of  Andhra,  citing 
some  villages  named  after  this  community  :  ‘Jakkisani  Kuntla’  ‘Jakkula  Cheruvu’  in  Kurnool 
district  and  ‘Jakka  Samudram’  in  Anantapur  district  and  they  also  relate  the  form  yaksagana 
to  ‘Ekkala  gana’  of  Karnataka.  It  is  also  possible  that  both  ‘Jakkula  Pat  a’  and  ‘Ekkala  gana’ 
were  originally  native  forms  of  singing,  and  later  sanskritised  as  yaksagana. 

The  development  of  yaksagana  as  a  dramatic  performance  reflects  how  the  folk  forms 
tend  to  develop  from  simple  to  complex  forms.  The  references  both  in  Telugu  and  Kannada 
prove  that  originally  they  were  musical  recitations,  with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of 
instruments.  At  that  stage  they  could  be  independent  songs  in  praise  of  a  god  or  goddess. 
When  a  whole  divine  story  was  to  be  narrated,  they  developed  into  narrative  songs,  including 
in  them  the  various  desi  metres  that  hitherto  formed  the  individual  songs.  Such  were  the 
‘ela’,  ‘ragada’  etc.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  narrative  tradition  emerged  into  a 
dramatic  tradition  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 
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The  earliest  available  yaksag&na  text  dates  back  to  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  c.  It  was 
Saubhari  Caritamu  by  Proluganti  Channa  Sauri.  Unfortunately,  the  text  is  not  available.  Among 
the  available  yaksag&na  texts,  the  earliest  is  Kandukuri  Rudrakavi’s  (16th  c.)  Sugrlva  Vijayamu, 
though  Chakrapuri  Raghavacharya’s  Vipra  N&r&yana  Caritra  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  an  earlier 
one.  From  the  17th  c.  onwards,  both  the  writing  and  the  performance  of  yaksag&na  had 
been  widely  popular. 

During  the  Nayaka  and  the  Maratha  rule  in  the  South,  yaksag&na  received  wide  support 
from  common  people  as  well  as  the  royal  courts.  Several  kings  themselves  took  to  writing 
yakshaganas  and  got  them  performed  in  courts.  Shahaji  (1684-1712)  alone  was  the  author  of 
about  20  yakshaganas.  Darbha  Giriraja  kavi  was  his  court  poet  who  authored  six  well-known 
yakshaganas.  Some  saint-poets  also  wrote  yakshaganas.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Narayana 
Tirtha,  Tyagaraja  and  Melattur  Venkatarama  Sastry,  the  last  mentioned  being  responsible  for  the 
famous  ‘Bhagavata-Mela’  tradition.  During  the  Nayaka  rule,  yakshaganas  continued  to  flourish 
with  Vijayaraghava  Nayaka,  Rangajamma  and  scores  of  others  contributing  to  its  richness  and 
variety. 

In  Telangana  area,  yaksag&na  which  started  about  1780,  with  Ses&calapu  Dharmapuri 
R&m&yanam,  continued  well  into  the  20th  century.  Govardhanam  Narasimhacharyulu, 
Seshabhattaru  Krishnamacharyulu,  Vattemu  Papakavl  and  others  contributed  to  its  popularity. 

Soon,  special  caste  groups  developed  yaksag&na  and  the  Jangams  and  the  Chindus  are 
justly  famous  for  their  performances.  A  typical  yaksag&na  performance  may  be  outlined  on 
the  basis  of  the  tradition  of  Chindu  Yakshagana. 

A  cleared  and  cleaned  place  at  the  centre  of  a  village  is  its  acting  area.  No  curtain  is  used. 
Titti  (for  srti),  maddela  and  cymbals  (for  rhythm)  are  all  the  instruments  used.  A  'Sutradhara’ 
introduces  the  story  after  the  necessary  invocation,  assisted  by  a  group  of  'vanthas'  who  repeat 
what  either  the  Sutradhara  or  the  actors  sing.  The  prose  connections  (Sandhl-vacan&lu)  in 
the  story  are  supplied  by  the  Sutradhara,  who  is  occasionally  aided  by  a  humorous  character 
(h&syag&du).  Though  no  female  artist  participated  in  yaksag&na  performance  until  the  18th 
c.,  there  are  references  to  their  participation  later. 

The  stories  that  are  chosen  for  yakshaganas  are  usually  well-known  mythological  ones.  During 
the  Nayaka  period,  however,  yakshaganas  were  written  on  the  life-histories  of  contemporary 
kings  also. 

There  are  evidences  to  show  that  some  performing  groups  (m§[ams)  were  so  popular 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  that  their  mention  was  made  even  in  literary  texts.  Lepakshl, 
Vemulapalii  and  Tadipatri  M6l,ams  of  Rayalseema,  Padakandla  Swamiraya  Kavi’s  and  Twarakavi 
Ramakrishnayya’s  m&(ams  of  Nellore,  Palnati  Seema  m&lams  and  Kandala  Chidambara  kavi 
m&lam  in  Visakhapatnam  attained  such  popularity. 

In  recent  years  the  form  has  been  exploited  to  reflect  contemporary  social  and  political 
life,  especially  by  the  Praja  Natya  Mandali  groups. 
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Vidhi  Natakam  :  Vi dhi  Natakam,  often  called  Vidhi  Bhagavatam,  is  the  most  popular  folk  theatre 
form  in  Andhra.  In  contrast  to  the  Sanskrit  plays  performed  in  the  courts  of  the  kings,  this 
theatre  form  is  performed  in  the  street  (vidhi)  and  hence  its  name  Vidhi  Natakam.  Though 
it  has  been  evolved  from  yaksag&na,  it  is  a  more  ‘dramatic’  form  because  it  contains  less 
elaborate  singing  and  dancing  and  more  dramatic  elements.  In  yakshaganas,  we  do  not  find 
a  character  introducing  itself  (which  is  done  by  the  Sutradhara)  whereas  in  Vidhi  Natakam, 
all  the  major  characters,  both  male  and  female,  introduce  themselves  to  the  audience.  (This 
is  called  the  prav§sa  daruvu ).  This  Vidhi  Natakam  is  entirely  different  from  Vidhi,  one  of  the 
Dasa  Rupakas  mentioned  by  Dhananjaya. 

As  many  of  the  stories  they  perform  are  related  to  God  (‘Bhagavan’)  and  his  actions, 
the  performances  are  known  as  Bh&gavath&iu  and  the  performers,  Bhagavathulu.  The  place 
of  their  performances  is  any  street  corner  at  which,  usually,  a  raised  platform  is  improvised 
and  Is  covered  by  palm  leaves  or  a  cloth.  This  is  a  night-long  performance  with  a  story 
sung  and  enacted,  often  interrupted  by  a  Sutradhara  who  is  the  leader  of  the  singing  group, 
a  Viddshaka  (hasyagadu),  a  humorous  character,  who  butts  in  whenever  the  play  needs  a 
boost.  It  is  he  that  supplies  the  fun  but  he  also  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the  story’s  past 
and  its  relevance  to  the  present,  by  commenting  upon  the  incidents. 

Krid&bhiramam,  of  15th  c.,  is  a  vidhi  in  the  Sanskritic  meaning,  but  not  a  folk  theatre 
form.  However,  this  play  contains  enough  evidence  to  show  that  by  that  time  open-air  street 
performances  were  very  much  in  vogue.  The  text  especially  mentions  the  actors  from  Dora 
Samudram  who  performed  at  the  Bhairava  Festival  at  Mopuru  and  at  Orugallu.  Much  earlier, 
PandMr&dhya  Caritra  mentioned  tera  n&takamulu  (‘curtain  performances’  or  performances 
which  used  a  curtain). 

The  Kuchipudi  Bhagavathulu ,  who  also  used  the  curtain  on  specific  occasions  and  sparingly, 
must  have  by  then  started  their  performances  of  Kaiapam,  a  form  which  also  emanated  from 
the  yaksagSma.  It  is  a  specialized  form  with  two  characters  and  which  gave  importance 
to  s&thvika  abhinaya.  They  also  took  to  performing  Vidhi  N&takams  in  later  years.  Several 
Kuchipudi  families  soon  became  famous  in  performing  these  street  plays,  along  with  their 
Kaiapams,  the  most  important  among  them  being  Prahiada ,  Hariscandra,  R&man&takam  and 
SasirGkha  Par  in  ay  am. 

Among  other  Vidhi  Natakam  groups  Kotakonda  Bhagavathulu  of  the  13th  c.,  Kapatrala 
Bhagavathulu  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  Tayikonda  Nataka  Samajam  were  famous. 
Tammarapu  Venkata  Swami’s  group  was  well-known  during  the  18th  c.  Venkataswami  hailed 
from  Tammapuram  near  Ongole  and  his  actors  came  mainly  from  Ammanabrolu,  also  near 
Ongole.  Well-trained  and  well-disciplined,  the  group  performed  Uttara  Gdgrahanam,  Hariscandra 
and  Naia  Natakam. 
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During  the  19th  c.,  several  caste-based  VidhiNatakam  groups  became  well-known,  among 
which  the  ‘Yanadi  Bhagavathulu’,  ‘Mala  Dasarulu’  and  ‘Golla  Bhagavathuiu  were  the  most 
noteworthy.  Performing  troupes  of  VidhiNatakam  are  popular  in  the  villages  even  today. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  such  groups  from  Kuppam  in  Chittor  district  and  Nagaram  in  Guntur 
district.  Similarly  several  Rayalaseema  groups  perform  Bayal&ta,  a  variation  of  Vidhi  Nitakam, 

Modern  street  theatre  plays  are  different  both  in  content  and  form  from  these  folk  street 
theatre  and  from  the  classical  Vidhi  performances,  though  the  performance  place,  i.e.  vidhi, 
is  common  to  the  first  two  types, 

Tolu  Bommalata  :  Tolu  Bommalata  (Leather  Puppet  play),  the  shadow  puppet  theatre,  has 
been  popular  not  only  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  but  in  Karnataka,  Tamil  Nadu,  Kerala,  Maharashtra, 
and  Orissa  as  well.  While  the  puppets  of  Kerala,  Maharashtra,  and  Orissa  are  traditionally  black 
and  white,  the  Karnataka,  Tamil  Nadu,  and  Andhra  puppets  are  multi-coloured.  The  Andhra 
puppets  are  larger  in  size,  with  separate  parts  of  the  various  limbs  stitched  loosely  for  better 

articulation.  The  earliest  mass  medium  using  coloured  images,  the  shadow-puppet  theatre 

has  always  been  popular  among  rural  folk,  combining  entertainment  with  moral  instruction. 

A  general  belief  is  that  the  art  of  puppetry  was  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country  even 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  art  was  carried  from  here 
to  the  South-east  Asian  countries  where  Indians  had  colonised. 

Historically  speaking,  there  are  two  distinct  shadow-puppet  traditions  in  Andhra  Pradesh  - 
the  ancient  and  the  comparatively  modern.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  ancient  tradition  occurs 
in  a  13th-century  poetic  work,  Panditaradhya  Caritra,  written  by  Palkuriki  Somanatha.  In  the 
first  canto,  Somanatha  mentions  two  types  of  puppets  -  those  that  are  manipulated  behind 
white  curtains  and  those  that  are  manipulated  with  rods.  The  former  are  leather  puppets  and 
the  latter  rod  puppets.  This  reference  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  shadow-puppet  theatre 

had  a  well  established  tradition  in  the  Andhra  region  by  the  13th  century. 

An  inscription  dated  1208  shows  that  in  that  year  Vipparula  Kondapa  and  Gundapa  donated 
a  village  to  the  puppeteer,  Sutradhari  Bommalayya.  Many  other  inscriptions,  epics  and  legends 
contain  references  to  the  existence,  popularity  and  scholarship  of  puppeteers  in  different  parts 
of  Andhra  Pradesh.  A  1521  inscription  shows  that  a  group  of  puppeteers  was  honoured 
by  royalty.  A  textbook  of  mathematics,  written  at  the  instance  of  a  puppeteer,  commended 
the  worth  of  a  puppeteer  called  Bommalata  Kala  who,  by  his  sheer  virtuosity  in  the  art, 
had  become  close  to  Krishnadeva  Raya,  the  great  south  Indian  king,  and  was  honoured  by 
him.  Similarly,  an  inscription  belonging  to  Cuddapah  district  (1928),  says  that  two  master 
puppeteers  -  Chandramayya  and  Bommalata  Amrita  Kavi  -  had  donated  a  village,  Chidipirala  of 
Kamalapuram  taluk,  Cuddapah  district,  to  another  puppeteer,  Peda  Chittayya,  in  order  that  he 
might  continue  to  perform  shadow  plays.  Some  of  the  puppeteers  of  the  day  were  evidently 
rich  enough  to  donate  a  village  to  other  puppeteers  for  the  propagation  of  their  art! 
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There  are  many  references  to  shadow  plays  in  the  Telugu  classics.  The  central  interest  of 
a  puppet  show  is  the  story,  says  a  late  16th  century  poetic  text,  Gangavataranam.  Another 
text,  Candr&ngada  Caritra,  (c.1650),  describes  a  whole  puppet  show  and  the  different  elements 
of  the  show.  The  curtain,  the  audience  seated  before  it,  the  commentator  behind  the  curtain, 
the  lights  that  throw  the  shadows  on  the  screen,  the  actors,  and  the  puppets  -  these,  the  poet 
says,  are  the  essential  components  of  a  puppet  show.  That  puppet  shows  were  performed  all 
through  the  night  is  indicated  in  another  text,  Pancall  Parinayamu.  References  in  Bhaskara 
Satakam  and  V&mana  Satakam  throw  light  on  the  contemporary  significance  of  puppet  shows. 

These  references  indicate  that  the  art  of  shadow  puppetry  occupied  an  important  place 
in  rural  entertainment  in  the  Andhra  country  at  least  from  the  13th  century.  All  the  instances 
refer  to  native  puppeteers  who,  in  many  cases,  were  known  by  their  profession  -  Bommalata 
VStUu  -  and  sometimes  carried  it  as  their  surname  together  with  their  family  names.  There 
are,  however,  later  inscriptions  of  the  19th  century  which  indicate  a  different  set  of  non-Telugu 
people  who  had  settled  down  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  earned  their  livelihood  by 
shadow-puppet  performances. 

One  gets  such  information,  curiously  enough,  from  a  Telangana  inscription  recovered 
from  Guduru  in  Warangal  district.  It  mentions  the  puppeteer’s  art  and  especially  the  name 
of  “Sutradhari  Kommajanaha,  Baraha”,  Indicating  it  is  an  inscription  ordered  to  be  written 
by  Sutradhari  Kommoji.  Similarly,  the  Panugallu  inscription  contains  references  to  another 
Sutradhari  Brahmoju  (or  Brahmoji). 

Some  references  in  late-18th-century  and  early-l9th-century  inscriptions  give  names  of 
non-Telugu  performers  like  Kommoju  and  Brahmoju.  Earlier  puppeteers  were  of  native  origin 
and  had  established  themselves  as  traditional  puppeteers,  hereditarily  devoted  to  the  art. 
The  references  to  Kommoji  and  Brahmoji  suggest  that  a  second  tradition  had  started  with 
puppeteers  of  Maratha  origin.  These  ‘western’  performers  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  Marathi, 
might  have  migrated  with  the  Maratha  kings  of  the  Nayaka  dynasty  (17th  century). 

The  Ares  are  known  as  Are  K&pus  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  a  name  which  suggests  their 
assimilation  into  Telugu  society.  The  Ares  themselves  prefer  to  be  called  Balijas  or  Balija 
Kshatriyas  or  Bondilis  as  they  are  called  in  Maharashtra.  They  were  mostly  itinerant,  wandering 
nine  months  a  year  from  village  to  village,  staying  at  each  place  for  a  few  days.  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  they  have  settled  down  at  different  places,  doing  odd  jobs.  The  villages 
where  these  puppeteers  have  settled  range  from  Sringavarapukota  in  Vishakhapatnam  district 
to  Bommalatalapalli  in  Anantapur  district.  A  group  of  about  40  Are  puppeteer  families  made 
Madhavapatnam  near  Kakinada  their  home  in  1937.  Families  in  southern  Andhra  Pradesh  do 
not  have  a  permanent  home  and  are  still  itinerant. 
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The  Andhra  puppets  are  the  largest  multi-coloured  puppets  in  India.  The  usual  size  of 
a  puppet  ranges  between  5x3  to  6x3|  feet.  There  are  even  larger  figures.  A  ganiyam  or 
puppet  box  usually  holds  100  puppets.  These  hundred-odd  figures  are  used  to  present  both 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  stories.  Some  characters  come  in  several  sizes,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  story.  For  example,  there  would  be  at  least  four  figures  of  Hanuman  in  a 
ganiyam  ranging  from  a  small  one  of  \  x  §  foot  size  to  a  large  one  of  7x3 ’-feet  size. 

The  head  and  body  are  held  together  with  a  bamboo  stick  so  that  the  figure  is  stiff  when 
held  aloft  against  the  screen.  Since  the  puppet  is  coloured  on  both  sides,  it  can  be  used 
both  ways  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  head  required  to  suit  a  scene,  especially  when 
the  character  is  engaged  in  conversation. 

A  stage  with  a  white  screen  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  performance.  Unlike  string  puppets, 
which  are  operated  in  front  of  a  screen,  leather  puppets  appear  behind  the  screen.  The  entire 
manipulation  also  takes  place  behind  the  screen.  The  white  screen  •  usually  8x6  feet  (for 
larger  performances,  it  would  be  10x6  feet  or  even  12x8  feet)  -  is  stretched  and  fixed  to 
poles  on  all  four  sides.  The  screen  has  to  be  stretched  tightly,  without  creases,  to  afford  a 
clear  view  from  the  other  side.  Usually  the  curtain  is  about  1,f  from  tho  ground,  which  part 
is  covered  with  black  cloth. 

For  illumination,  two  lamps  are  placed  a  couple  of  feet  behind  the  screen  at  a  height  of 
about  six  feet.  In  the  old  days  a  row  of  earthenware  lamps  was  used,  lit  with  castor  oil.  Now 
performers  use  petromax  lamps,  even  electric  lights.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to  light  up  the 
screen  uniformly  so  that  the  puppets  glow  uniformly  on  the  screen.  The  old  style  of  lighting 
achieved  a  more  natural  and  uniform  illumination  while  with  the  aid  of  petromax  and  electric 
bulbs,  the  light  is  less  diffused  and  more  concen-  trated. 

The  manipulation  of  the  puppets  is  intricate  and  subtle.  The  free-moving  limbs  have  to 
be  manipulated  simultaneously;  the  one-piece  figures  without  joints  are  more  easily  managed. 
The  manipulation  must  achieve  a  stylized  effect  while  retaining  the  realistic  visual  Impact  made 
by  the  puppet.  The  important  thing  is  to  achieve  the  right  posture  of  the  character  concerned. 

The  ‘text’  the  puppeteers  use  for  their  performance  is  not  a  written  document.  It  is 
collected  (and  orally  transmitted)  from  different  sources  at  different  times  in  the  development 
of  the  art.  For  example,  the  Ramayana  story  is  drawn  from  different  written  and  oral 
texts.  The  narrative  part  comes  from  the  Rangan&tha  R&m&yanam.  The  text  is  chosen  partly 
because  of  its  conversational  idiom,  necessary  for  a  theatre  performance,  and  partly  because 
of  its  musical ity.  The  poems  are  taken  from  the  Moila  R&m&yanam  and  the  daruvua  from 
the  Kucikonda  R&m&yanam.  The  different  components  are  put  together  appropriately  In  a 
performance.  It  is  not  known  when  these  different  textual  elements  came  to  be  assimilated  in 
Andhra  puppetry.  The  puppeteers  learn  the  text  by  rote. 
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Verbal  improvisation  mainly  occurs  during  the  humorous  interludes  which  do  not  depend 
upon  any  text.  Audiences  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  the  comic  characters,  Bangarakka  and 
Kethigadu.  Through  these  minor  characters,  the  puppeteers  bring  relief  to  the  serious  tone 
of  the  story.  There  are  duets  specially  written  for  these  two  characters  who  have  become 
synonymous  with  folk  humour  in  the  Andhra  country.  They  are  recalled  with  delight  by  the 
spectators.  In  the  old  days  the  relative  merits  of  puppeteers  were  decided  on  the  basis  of 
their  improvisations  with  these  comic  characters. 

Music  is  the  soul  of  a  puppet  show.  The  dances,  conversations,  fights,  descriptions,  and 
even  humorous  episodes  come  to  life  through  appropriate  songs  and  poems,  recited  in  the 
proper  raga. 

A  group  consists  of  about  eight  performers,  of  whom  two  male  and  two  female  members 
are  the  manipulator-singers.  Three  instrumentalists  accompany  the  songs  on  the  harmonium, 
mridangam  and  cymbals.  In  southern  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  mukhavina  is  also  used. 

The  shadow-puppet  theatre  was  for  long  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  village  folk  of 
Andhra  Pradesh.  The  puppeteers  practised  the  art  professionally,  and  had  no  other  source  of 
livelihood.  But  things  have  changed  in  the  last  70  or  80  years.  The  flourishing  art  of  puppetry 
is  now  almost  on  the  path  of  extinction. 

Pagati  Veshalu  :  Pagati  V&§am  means  role-playing  during  the  daytime.  While  all  the  dramatic 
performances  take  place  during  the  night,  these  ‘veshalu’  are  performed  during  the  day  and 
have  been  popular  for  over  two  centuries.  To  hide  one’s  identity  and  take  up  the  role  of 
another  was  a  part  of  the  espionage  work  in  the  old  days.  Used  for  spying,  specially  trained 
people  changed  their  garb,  their  accent  and  their  total  personality  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
enemy  kings.  Examples  in  history  are  abundant.  Tanaji  and  his  group  of  soliders  entered 
the  Simhgarh  fort  and  conquered  it  in  this  way.  Minister  Yugandhara  was  victorious  over  the 
soldiers  of  Khusru  Khan  pretending  to  be  an  insane  man. 

But  when  this  role-playing  was  taken  as  an  art  form,  groups  of  itinerant  performers  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  caste  leaders  to  satirize  them  and  through  them  contemporary  society.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  Brahmin  community  was  ridiculed  in  ‘Somayaji  -  Somidevamma’,  the  Pathan 
and  his  adamant  nature  in  ‘Pathan’.  Similarly  the  fakir,  the  Budabukkala,  the  Satani  Jiyyaru, 
the  Bairagi  -  all  these  were  chosen  as  different  “veshalu”  to  comment  upon  contemporary 
happenings. 

Historically  speaking,  one  Pallavajjhula  Venkataramaiah  was  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Mysore  to  Repalle  and  taught  the  art  to  several  people.  Later  on,  the  art  was  patronised 
by  Gaddipadu  Bhagavathulu.  In  Gaddipadu  several  Bhagavatha  families  learnt  the  art  and 
performed  it.  Later  on  the  Kuchipudi  Bhagavathulu  and  also  great  artists  like  Sunnam  Veeraiah 
outside  Kuchipudi  brought  this  into  forefront. 
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The  most  important  aspect  of  these  daytime  performances 
the  realistic  people  that  are  being  shown  in  the  performance, 
their  accent  and  their  entire  personality  are  to  be  imitated. 


is  that  not  only  the  costume  of 
but  their  language,  their  dialect, 


The  Kuchipudi  performers  are  adept  in  diverse  ‘Veshalu’.  Pasumarti  Seehayya  Hah 
Laxminarayana,  Vedantam  Venkateswarlu,  Pasumarti  Anjaiah  and  several  othem  have  achieved 
considerable  expertise  in  the  art.  Vibhuti  Bhavani  Lingam  is  a  leading  performor  of  this  art. 


OTHER  FORMS 

Besides  the  musical,  dance  and  theatre  forms,  there  are  several  others  which  have  been 
closely  associated  with  folk  life.  Among  these  are  skills  such  as  kathi  s&mu  and  karra  s&mu 
Some  others  are  closely  linked  with  certain  rituals.  Dasari  Bhajana  and  BS/a  Santhu  are  such 
forms.  Still  others  are  related  to  the  people’s  beliefs.  Budabukkaia  and  Sddt  are  two  such. 
In  the  former  one  the  male  fortune-teller  moves  round  the  village,  singing  and  playing  on  his 
‘bud-buduk’  and  in  the  latter  the  female  fortune-teller  predicts  the  future  by  invoking  several 


goddesses. 

Dasari  Bhajana  :  ‘Dasari’  is  not  a  caste  name.  It  is  the  Telugu  equivalent  of  the  Sanksrit 
word  d&sa  which  means  a  person  who  has  totally  surrendered  himself  to  God.  The  devotees 
of  Vishnu  who  are  wandering  minstrels  and  who  sing  kfrtans  on  Him  are  called  dasans.  As 
opposed  to  the  Jangams  who  sing  Saiva  songs,  dasaris  are  Vaishnava  singers. 

The  large  number  of  dasaris,  in  later  years,  are  demarcated  either  by  the  caste  or  the 
instrument  associated  with  the  bhajan:  Golla  dasari,  Mala  dasari,  Balije  dasari,  otc.  are 
examples  of  the  first  variety  and  thambura  dasari,  ganta  dasari,  jeganta  dasari,  chapa  dasari, 
kommu  dasari  etc.  are  of  the  latter  variety. 

A  bh&var&si  (copper  utensil  used  for  holding  rice  and  other  millets),  a  tulasi  mdla,  a  pair 
of  ci ratal u,  tambura  across  his  shoulders,  a  sankhu  (conch)  and  occasionally  a  ganta  (bell) 
and  a  dlpa  stambha  (a  light  stand  with  ‘garuda’  image  on  the  top)  and  gajjelu  (ankle  bells) 
form  his  costume.  A  long  red-coloured  ‘tirunamam’  indicates  Vaishnava  mark  on  his  forehead. 

The  songs  are  usually  in  praise  of  the  Vaishnava  gods  of  the  Tolugu  land  (Yadagiri 
Narasimha,  Bhadradri  Rama,  etc.).  They  are  especially  seen  during  the  festive  occasions  of 
Sankranti  and  Dasara.  Some  of  them  participate  in  Bhagavata  performances  also.  They  used 
to  go  in  groups  to  other  villages  and  perform  bhajans  throughout  a  night  or  seven  nights 
(saptaham)  at  a  stretch. 

Bata  Santu  :  ‘Bala  Santhus’  belong  to  the  “budige  jangam"  caste.  They  are  'Saiva'  minstrels, 
singing  the  story  of  ‘Lava-Kusa’  from  Uttara  R&m&yana,  and  their  appearance  is  usually 
considered  a  good  omen.  It  is  especially  so  when  a  woman  begets  a  child.  The  Bala  Santhjs 
bless  sterile  women  to  bear  children  and  mothers  for  the  long  life  of  their  children. 
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The  Bala  Santhu’s  costume  is  of  particular  interest.  His  make-up  resembles  that  of  a 

devout  Jangam  with  Vibhuti'  smeared  on  his  forehead  and  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  large 
‘kumkum’  mark.  He  also  wears  a  ‘Perini  bontha’,  a  quilt  made  of  different  colours  and  multiple 
designs  which  he  adorns  in  front  of  him,  hanging.  He  has  a  bell  and  a  conch  to  announce 
his  presence,  the  bell  usually  suggesting  his  presence  in  the  village  and  the  conch  when  he 
approaches  a  particular  house.  They  sing  songs  in  praise  of  Siva.  They  narrate  an  episode 
prevalent  in  regional  circulation  of  the  story  of  Laxmana  visiting  Sita  and  her  children  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  bell  and  the  conch. 

It  is  customary  in  Telangana  areas  to  invite  and  honour  a  Bala  Santhu  on  the  day  on 
which  the  newly  born  child  is  named.  He  touches  the  baby  and  blesses  it,  singing  songs 
from  Uttara  Ramayanam.  Legend  goes  that  Laxmana  went  to  see  Sita  in  this  guise,  when 
she  gave  birth  to  Kusa  and  Lava.  His  blessing  the  child,  according  to  popular  belief,  brings 
good  health  and  prosperity  to  it. 

The  Bala  Santhus  are  also  mendicants  and  astrologers. 

Budabukkala  :  Budabudakala  or  Buda  bukkala  is  a  name  given  to  those  Bondili  Kshatriyas 
who  play  on  a  small  damaruka  giving  the  sound  of  ‘bud  buduk’.  They  tour  villages  and  wake 
up  people  early  in  the  morning  with  their  instrument  and  their  singing.  They  are  fortune-tellers 
and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  their  stay  and  their  visiting  the  houses  bring  happiness. 
“Amba  Paluku,  Jagadamba  Paluku"  is  the  refrain  of  their  songs.  They  claim  that  they  have 
the  blessings  of  Bhetala,  the  god  of  the  crematorium  and  know  the  language  of  the  birds. 
The  claim  is  far-fetched,  though  that  brings  an  authenticity  to  their  fortune-telling.  They  wear 
a  black  coat  and  also  several  clothes  on  them  and  always  carry  an  umbrella.  Their  fearsome 
appearance  tantalises  the  village  folk. 

Both  the  Pagatl  Veshagallu  and  IPTA  (Indian  People’s  Theatre  Association)  have  exploited 
the  form  to  bring  it  to  contemporary  use.  Kuchipudi’s  Pagati  Veshalu,  a  series  of  role-playing 
performances  start  with  ‘Buda  Bukkala  Vesham  (role)’. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  tour  of  a  village,  the  buda-bukkala  fortune-tellers  go  to  each  house 
in  the  village  begging  alms  and  clothes. 

Pittala  Dora  (Or  Latkor  Sab) :  Pittala  Dora  in  coastal  Andhra  and  Laikdr  Sab  or  Budder  Khan 
in  Telangana  are  similar  both  in  costume  and  presentation.  It  is  a  form  of  pure  fun  in  which 
a  man  dressed  in  imitation  of  a  Britisher  (sab  or  dora)  of  yester  years,  boasts  of  his  exploits 
by  exaggerating  and  by  promising  things  of  impossible  nature. 

With  Khaki  trouser  (folded  upto  knees)  and  a  Khaki  shirt,  french-cut  moustache,  a  hat 
and  a  wooden  gun  in  his  hand,  this  man  is  a  veritable  fun-maker,  touring  the  villages  and 
collecting  alms. 

This  form  has  been  exploited  by  Andhra  Praja  Natya  Mandali  to  condemn  the  British  rule 
during  the  1943  agitation. 
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Sodi  •  Sddi  means  fortune  telling,  especially  by  professional  women.  Also  known  as  ’erukatha', 
fhe  female  fortune-teller  is  a  popular  figure  in  classical  poetry  and  the  Yakshagana  literature 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  'Sodi'  people  who  are  engagod  in  the  profession,  are 
nomads  and  are  divided  into  18  tribal  sects. 

These  tribes,  again  sub-divided  into  several  dans  (gothrams),  are  followers  of  both 
Vaishnavism  and  Saivism.  But  all  the  fortune-tellers  invoke  Mother  Goddess,  both  while 
prophesying  and  in  their  daily  life-  They  invoke  several  manifestations  of  the  mother  goddess 
such  as  Bezawada  Kanakadurgamma,  Kanchi  Kamakshi,  Madhura  Mconakshi  and  Kolhapur 
Mahalakshmi,  all  of  them  being  presiding  deities  of  pilgrim  centres. 

Besides  their  costume  which  suggests  their  tribal  ancestry,  they  carry  a  brass  plate  with 
the  image  of  the  Kolhapur  goddess  in  it  and  occasionally  an  old  manuscript  of  palm  leaves. 

The  ‘sodi’  women  also  give  medicinal  herbs  for  sterility  and  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

The  ‘sodi’  women  of  Rayalaseema  narrate  short  ballads  on  local  heroes  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  kinnera,  looking  like  an  ekt&ra. 

Karra  Samu  (Stick  fight)  :  The  earliest  weapon  for  man  Is  a  stick.  To  protect  himself  and  to 
protect  the  land,  the  early  soldier  used  it  very  effectively.  But  when  more  dangerous  weapons 
replaced  this  age-old  one,  it  remained  a  human  skill  and  is  porformod  during  festivals  and 
marriages.  The  ‘samu’  is  done  either  with  one  stick  In  the  right  hand  or  two  sticks  in  both 
the  hands. 

The  minimum  training  for  ‘karra  samu’  will  be  for  eight  years  which  involves  body  building 
along  with  the  several  stages  (‘varasa’)  of  defence  and  offonco.  Skillod  fighters  ofton  fight  with 
five  opponents  at  a  time  and  it  needs  great  expertise.  This  is  prevalent  even  today  among 
Harijan  families  in  the  coastal  districts  of  Andhra  Pradesh  whore  the  fighters  show  their  skill 
when  the  dappu  is  played  as  an  accompanying  and  enthusing  instrument. 

Katti  Samu  (Sword  fight) :  Kattisimu  was  a  part  of  military  training  In  the  ancient  days  when 
sword  was  the  most  common  weapon.  But  today  it  remains  only  as  a  skill  in  which  several 
‘tricks’  are  shown.  The  tricks  include  breaking  a  coconut  kept  on  the  stomach  of  a  person 
without  hurting  him,  keeping  a  boy  on  a  plantain  trunk,  cutting  the  trunk  into  several  parts 
without  the  boy  falling  down  and  breaking  a  needle  placed  on  the  forehead  of  a  person  Into 
even  halves.  This  needs  a  great  skill  and  perfection. 
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Andhra  Pradesh,  with  41.99  lakh  population  of  scheduled  tribes,  has  the  largest  tribal 
concentration  in  South  India.  The  tribes  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  whether  they  dwell  in  the  forest-hilly 
regions  or  on  the  plains,  represent  a  fascinating  diversity,  with  their  variegated  socio-cultura! 
traditions.multiple  occupations  and  diverse  linguistic  heritage.  There  are  33  tribes  In  the  state 
and  they  can  be  classified  into  different  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  geo-ethnic  identity: 
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tribal  regions 

1.  Savara-Khond-Bagatha  region  :  the  tribal  areas  of  Srikakulam  and  Vizianagaram  regions. 
The  tribes  that  live  in  this  region  are:  Savara,  Khond,  Jatapu,  Konda  Dora,  Gadaba,  Manne 
Dora  and  Mukha  Dora.  The  Savaras  and  Khonds  are  the  most  predominant  ones  in  this  area. 

In  the  Visakhapatnam  district,  in  and  around  the  Araku  Valley,  inhabit  the  Bagatha,  Mukha 
Dora,  Gouda,  Kotia,  Konda  Dora,  Manne  Dora,  Reddi  Dora,  Porja,  Mali,  Gadaba,  Kammara 
Mulia  and  Khond  tribes.  The  Bagathas  are  the  most  predominant  in  this  region. 

2.  Koya-Kondareddi  region  :  the  tribal  areas  of  East  and  West  Godavari  districts,  Karimnagar, 
Khammam  and  Warangal  districts.  Koya,  Konda  Reddi  and  Naikpod  tribes  inhabit  this  region. 

3.  Gond-Kolam  region  :  the  tribal  areas  of  Adilabad  district.  The  tribal  population  of  the 
region  is  divided  into  Raj  Gond,  Pradhan,  Thoti,  Kolam,  Naikpod  dnd  Andh.  The  Raj  Gonds 
are  the  most  numerous. 

4.  Chenchu  region :  The  tribal  areas  of  Guntur,  Prakasam,  Kurnool,  Nalgonda  and  Mahabubnagar 
districts. 

5.  The  Plains :  Areas  of  habitation  of  Yanadis,  Yerukulas  and  Banjaras  or  Lambadis.  These 
are  spread  all  over  Andhra,  though  the  concentration  of  Banjaras  is  more  in  Telangana  and 
Rayalaseema  areas  and  that  of  Yanadis  in  the  Andhra  region. 

The  tribal  regions  in  Andhra  Pradesh  fail  under  the  Central-Southern  Tribal  region  and 
identical  tribes  are  found  in  adjoining  areas  of  Orissa,  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Maharashtra.  This 
region  is  rich  in  forests  and  the  tribals  have  been  living  harmoniously  with  the  nature  around 
them.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  tribals  and  the  natural  surroundings  around 
them  -  the  hills  and  the  forests  -  is  held  in  great  regard  by  every  tribal. 

Unlike  the  social  structure  of  the  caste  groups,  the  tribal’s  social  organization  is  generally 
based  on  totemic  clans.  Many  tribal  groups  claim  their  ancestry  to  certain  species  of  natural 
phenomenon  or  to  some  inanimate  objects  or  to  an  animal  or  bird  found  in  the  area.  These 
objects  are  often  called  totems  and  the  belief  in  them  is  totemism.  These  totemic  objects 
are  considered  sacred.  Killing  them  or  eating  their  flesh  is  considered  sacrilegious.  If  the 
totemic  objects,  especially  animals  die,  those  dans  who  worship  them,  observe  such  rituals 
as  they  do  for  their  kith  and  kin.  The  totem  clans  are  found  in  Jatapus  of  Srikakulam  and 
Vizianagaram  districts,  in  all  the  15  tribal  groups  of  Visakhapatnam  district,  in  Koyas  of  the 
Godavari  basin,  and  in  Kolams,  Pradhans,  Thotis  and  Gonds  of  Adilabad  district. 

For  example,  the  totem  clans  of  Koyas  are:  Murram  (Tortoise),  Turam(cat),  Kurasam  (wild 
goat),  Madakam  (a  kind  of  fish)  and  Korsa  (also  tortoise).  Each  clan  member  prefixed  the 
name  of  his  totem  object  as  his  surname. 
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In  some  tribal  organizations,  the  totemic  clans  are  further  aligned  on  the  basis  of  exogamus 
phratries  The  totemic  objects  -  especially  animate  objects  like  animals  and  trees  -  are 
regarded  sacred  by  each  phratry  and  killing  such  animals  or  felling  such  trees  is  a  taboo. 
Such  phratries  can  be  seen  in  the  Kolams  and  Gonds  of  Adilabad  district. 

Similarly,  the  tribals  have  great  regard  for  the  trees  which  provide  them  sustenance.  They 
do  not  eat  fresh  fruit  unless  the  new  crop  is  offered  to  their  deities.  An  interesting  ritual  in 
the  Kolams  and  Gonds  is  related  to  the  mango  harvesting;  the  ceremonial  eating  of  mango 
fruit  is  preceded  by  the  celebration  of  a  ritualistic  marriage  to  a  mango  tree. 

Along  with  the  harvesting  festivals  which  include  "Mamidikotha  Pandaga  ,  Korra  Pandaga , 
etc.,  there  are  rituals  concerning  the  tribal  deities. 

For  example,  the  Savaras  worship  the  following  Gods  and  Goddesses. 

1,  Janamgo  or  Jakara  Devata  (Village  deity)  2.  Barubuoy  (Hill  deity)  3.  Yongubuoy  (Goddess 
of  small-pox)  4.  Gusadabuoy  (Village  boundary  goddess)  5.  Mundadabuoy  (Household  deity)  6. 
Jamudubuoy  (Goddess  of  fertility).  Besides,  there  are  new-fruit-eating-festival  (Agava  Pandaga), 
seed  charming  festival  (kill  jas)  and  hair-tonsuring  festival  (jamjumjal).  In  many  cases,  the 
temple  is  a  simple  thatched  shed  with  a  symbol  of  a  dotty,  mado  usually  with  bamboo  or 
wood,  hung  to  it.  The  tribals  celebrate  all  their  festivals,  both  religious  and  social,  with  great 
joy  and  participation. 

In  almost  all  the  tribal  groups  marriages  are  of  several  varietios,  the  commonest  among 
them  being  "marriages  by  consent",  in  which  the  parents  of  both  the  girl  and  the  boy  agree 
for  the  match.  However,  marriage  by  love  and  elopement,  marriage  by  capture  and  marriage 
by  servitude  are  not  uncommon.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  groom  that  should  pay  a  bride 
price  (voli)  to  the  bride's  parents.  Divorces  are  common  in  some  tribes,  but  the  decision 
usually  rests  with  village  councils  and  the  person  who  seeks  divorce  should  pay  compensation 
to  the  other  party. 

TRIBAL  ECONOMY 

The  tribal  communities  of  Andhra  Pradesh  indulge  In  the  following  economic  activities. 
Some  tribes  follow  any  one  of  the  following  activities,  but  many  undertake  two  or  more  kinds 
in  the  same  economic  year. 

1.  Food-gathering  :  hunting,  fishing, food  collection  including  minor  forest  produce  2. 
Pastoralism  3.  Shifting  cultivation  4.  Settled  cultivation  5.  Artisan  6.  industrial  labour.  The 
last  mentioned  activity  is  of  relatively  recent  origin,  whereas  the  others  are  age-old  practices. 
Some  of  the  tribes  which  follow  the  above  activities  may  be  mentioned  here; 

1.  Food  collection,  Hunting  and  Fishing  :  Chenchus  are  hunter-gatherers.  The  Yanadis  are 
traditional  inland  fishermen  and  rodent  catchers. 
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2.  Pastorals :  Lambadas  and  Goudus  are  mainly  pastorals  and  they  largely  subsist  by  rearing 
cattle,  selling  milk  and  milk  products.  All  other  tribal  groups  of  Andhra  Pradesgh  domesticate 
cattle  but  mainly  for  agriculture  purposes. 

3.  Shifting  Cultivation  :  Shifting  cultivation  is  very  largely  prevalent  among  the  tribals  all  over 
the  world,  especially  to  cultivate  lands  on  mountainous  slopes.  Savaras,  Jatapus.Khonds, 
Konda  Doras,  Kotlas,  Bagathas,  Porjas,  Gadabas  and  Konda  Reddis  resort  to  shifting  cultivation 
(Podu). 

4.  Settled  Cultivation  :  Though  many  forest  tribes  are  taking  to  settled  cultivation  through  the 
incentives  provided  by  the  government,  the  traditional  settled  cultivators  are  only  the  Bagathas 
of  Visakhapatnam  district.  Others  like  Reddi  Doras,  Koyas  and  Gonds  living  in  plains  also 
take  to  settled  cultivation. 

5.  Artisan  :  There  is  only  one  tribal  group  that  is  classified  as  artisan  community.  That  is  the 
Kammara  community  which  undertakes  blacksmithy  as  its  profession.  Though  not  classified 
as  such,  a  particular  endogamous  group  among  Lambadis  -  the  Sonar  Lambadis  -  are  expert 
goldsmiths.  The  women  folk  among  them  are  expert  garment  makers  with  attractive  colours 
and  embroidery.  The  manufacture  of  baskets  is  being  undertaken  by  Porjas,  Koyas,  Konda 
Reddis,  Chenchus,  Kolams  and  Yerukulas. 

6.  Industrial  Labour :  Of  late  some  of  the  tribals  in  the  industrial  belt  of  Khammam,  Adilabad, 
Karimnagar  and  Visakhapatnam  are  recruited  as  industrial  and  mining  labour.  Many  of  them 
are  also  agricultural  labour. 

Legend  and  History  of  some  Tribal  Kingdoms 

The  religious  texts  in  Sanskrit  and  Telugu  are  replete  with  references  to  various  forest-living 
tribes.  Kiratas  and  Nishadas  are  mentioned  in  Rg  Veda.  Andhra,  in  fact,  was  referred  to  as  a 
tribe  in  Aitareya  Brahmana.  All  the  Telugus  are  believed  to  be  the  progeny  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
‘Andh',  a  tribe  now  inhabiting  the  Adilabad  district,  is  supposed  to  be  the  direct  descendent 
of  the  earlier  ‘Andhra’  tribe.  Some  of  the  tribal  kingdoms  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana,  like 
Janasthana,  Kishkindha  and  Dandakaranya,  are  believed  to  be  parts  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The 
temple  town  of  Bhadrachalam  and  places  around  it  have  for  a  long  time  been  associated  with 
Rama’s  wanderings  in  the  Dandakaranya  and  the  places  are  worshipped  with  reverence. 

Savaras,  the  tribal  people  of  the  Srikakulam  district,  are  considered  to  be  the  descendents 
of  Sabaras,  an  ancient  tribe  mentioned  in  Aitareya  Brahmana  and  the  Ramayana.  Sabari  who 
offered  Rama  fruits  after  tasting  them,  is  a  Savara  woman.  Similarly,,  the  Savara  tribe  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  Mahabh&rata. 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  epics  and  puranas  to  show  that,  at  a  particular  point  of 
time,  the  tribals  were  invited  and  amalgamated  into  the  Vedic  dharma.  The  ‘savage’  who  later 
became  the  greatest  poet,  Valmiki,  was  an  instance  of  such  amalgamation.  Kannappa,  whose 
devotion  for  Siva  was  proverbial,  is  honoured  even  to  day  at  the  Kalahasti  temple  where  his 
idol  stands  as  a  memory  of  his  undaunted  courage  and  bhakti. 
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The  Chenchus  have  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Telugu  cultural  life.  They  are  closely 
associated  with  both  Saivism  and  Vaishnavism.  At  Srisailam,  they  are  entitled  to  free  and 
direct  access  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  Lord  Mallikarjuna  Is  popularly  known  as  ‘Chenchu 
Mallaiah’.  Similarly  they  claim  equal  affinity  with  Vaishnavism,  and  celebrate  the  wedding  of 
Chenchu  Laxmi  with  Lord  Narasimha,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

This  acculturation  did  not  confine  to  religious  beliefs  alone.  The  social  structure  of  the 
Hindus  and  its  influence  on  that  of  many  tribal  groups.  Some  of  the  powerful  tribal  groups 
assumed  the  titles  of  Kshatriyas  to  establish  hegemony  over  the  other  groups.  Gonds  became 
Raj  Gonds  and  Konda  Reddis  became  Racha  Reddis.  Bagathas,  Mukha  Doras  and  Konda 
Doras  suffixed  their  names  with  the  title  ‘Raju'(King). 

Raj  Gonds  were  rulers  of  Gondwana,  not  only  in  the  areas  of  Warangot  and  Adilabad, 
but  even  in  the  neighbouring  areas  of  Maharashtra  and  Madhya  Pradesh.  Similarly,  Savaras 
established  small  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part  of  Andhra,  along  with  areas  now  in  Orissa 
The  Srikurmam  temple  in  Srikakulam  district  was  patronised  by  them.  Tho  other  princely  tribes 
like  Mukha  Dora,  Konda  Dora  and  Konda  Reddi  also  ruled  sizeable  areas  in  Srikakulam  and 
Godavari  districts. 

Religious  rituals  and  Festivals 

Religion  and  its  observance  are  inextricably  woven  into  the  life-pattern  of  all  the  tribal 
people.  Rituals  of  religious  and  social  nature  condition  most  of  the  activities  of  their  life.  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  innumerable  spirits  and  deities  and  disoasos.  death  and  misfortunes 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  work  of  evil  spirits  and  neglected  deities.  Every  tribe  adopts 
magico-religious  practices  for  curing  diseases,  besides  celebrating  certain  rituals  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  of  a  particular  disease.  Similarly  several  tribes  celebrate  tho  harvest  by  offering 
new  grain,  fruit, etc.  to  their  gods  and  goddesses  before  they  consume  them.  Ancestral 
worship  forms  an  important  part  of  all  tribal  communities.  The  ancestral  spirits  are  invoked 
both  at  times  of  birth  of  a  new  child  and  the  death  of  kith  and  kin.  Draupadi  is  the  deity  of 
many  tribes  both  in  Adilabad  district  and  in  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Godavari.  Sri  Rama 
is  worshipped  by  the  Koyas.  Narasimha  and  Siva  are  worshipped  by  the  Chenchus.  Most  of 
the  Narasimha  swami  temples  are  situated  on  the  hills  in  the  heart  of  forests  and,  besides 
religious  beliefs,  there  are  anthropological  reasons  for  making  the  lion-man  their  deity. 

A  study  of  the  worship  of  the  numerous  gods  and  goddesses  of  various  communities  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  deeper  psyche  of  these  people.  For  example,  the  Savaras  worship 
many  gods  and  goddesses.  They  have  a  clan  deity  (‘Jataka  Devata1),  a  hill  deity  (‘Barubuoy’), 
a  boundary  goddess  (‘Gusadabuoy’),  a  household  deity  (‘Mundadabuoy’),a  goddess  of  fertility 
(‘Jamudubuoy’),  and  a  goddess  of  small  pox  (‘Yongubuoy').  There  are  celobrations  in  honour 
of  all  these  deities,  besides  other  social  festivals.  Among  the  latter,  the  new  fruit-eating  festival 
(agawa  pandaga),  seed-charming  festival  (kil  jas)  and  hair-tonsuring  ceremony  (jamjumjal)  are 
the  most  prominent. 
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The  Khonds,  also  called  the  Samanthas,  are  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  and  each 
clan  has  a  clan  deity.  They  have  a  village  deity  (‘Jakari  penu’),  deity  of  the  house  (‘lllupenu’), 
besides  deities  of  the  mountains,  streams,  of  forests,  of  rains  and  of  diseases.  Their  festivals, 
at  one  time  notorious  for  human  and  animal  sacrifice,  also  include  the  worshipping  rituals 
of  Hire  Parbu,  Maha  Parbu,  Jananga  Parbu,  etc.  A  priest,  called  ‘dasari’,  officiates  at  the 
life-cycle  ceremonies. 

Gadabas  believe  in  spirits  and  also  in  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  ancestor-worship 
predominates  their  religious  festivals. 

Similarly,  for  all  the  tribes  in  the  Visakhapatnam  district,  ancestral  worship  is  very  sacred. 
These  spirits,  called  ‘dumba’.are  invoked  and  revered.  All  these  tribes  (except  the  Samanthas) 
have  a  common  pantheon  of  gods  and  goddesses,  each  presiding  over  a  particular  sphere  of 
life.  'Pedda-demudu  Pandag  a’,  ‘Bhima-devudi  Pandaga’,  ‘Mankamma  devi  Pandaga’,  ‘Ganga 
devudu  Pandaga',  and  ‘Nandi-devudu  Pandaga’,  are  the  rituals  associated  with  religion.  Different 
harvesting  times  are  celebrated.  ‘Mamidi  Kotha’,  ‘Korra-sama  Kotha’  and  ‘Chikkudu  Kotha’ 
are  such  festivals  when  men  and  women  join  in  revelry.  Chitra  Parbo  or  Itila  Panduga  is  the 
hunting  ceremony  which  goes  on  for  five  days  and  includes  the  invoking  of  Nishan  devata 
for  a  good  hunt. 

Koyas  of  the  Godavari  basin  worship  Mamili,  Komalamma,  Korraju  (Korra  raju)  and  Potharaju, 
the  deities  of  harvesting,  diseases,  crops  and  village  protection  respectively.  They  worship 
Bhima  Devudu  as  their  supreme  deity.  Different  religious  functionaries  are  assigned  duities 
during  the  rituals.  Mamili  Kolupu  and  Kondala  Kolupu  are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
gaiety.  Their  most  celebrated  festival  is  that  of  Sammakka-Saralamma  Jatara,  held  once  in 
two  years,  in  honour  of  two  sisters  who  committed  Sati.  This  is  celebrated  at  Medaram  village 
in  Warangal  district  when  more  than  2  million  people  worship  the  deities  with  great  devotion. 
All  of  them  are  also  great  devotees  of  Sri  Rama. 

Konda  Reddis  celebrate  festivals  of  life-cycle  and  harvest  cycle  with  great  involvement. 
Mamidi  Kotha,  Bhudevi  Pandaga,  Gangamma  Pandaga,  Vana  Devudu  Pandaga  are  some 
belonging  to  the  harvest  cycle,  whereas  rituals  in  honour  of  Mutyalamma,  Pandavulu  and 
Guntamma  are  celebrated  with  serenity  and  pomp.  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  black  magic 
and  so  the  'Veju*  (Magician-doctor)  wields  great  respect  in  all  Konda  Reddi  clans. 

For  the  Naikpods  who  believe  that  they  are  the  progeny  of  the  Pandavas,  the  latter  occupy 
an  important  place  in  their  pantheon.  Their  supreme  deity  is  Laxmi  Devara  and  the  festival  in 
her  honour  is  celebrated  for  a  whole  month.  Peddamma  is  the  deity  invoked  on  occasions 
when  diseases  and  epidemics  encounter  them. 
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Goods  have  innumerable  gods  end  goddesses  in  addition  to  the  three  main  deities  - 
Shamu  Mahadeo,  Pahandikupar  Ungal  and  Jangubai.  Each  phratry  has  a  clan  god  (Parsa 
pen  -  ‘pen’  means  ‘god’)  and  two  festivals  are  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  clan  god,  in 
April-May  and  December-January.  Other  important  deities  of  the  Goods  are  Akipon  (village 
deity),  Nat  Awal  (village  mother),  Siva  Awal  or  Dasuri  Awal  (mother  goddess,  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  one),  Polam  Rajul  (gods  of  the  forests)  and  Gauri  pen  (goddess  of  tiger). 
‘Nowon’  (first-crop  ceremony  or  the  harvest  festival)  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Akipon.  All  the 
Gond  clans  participate  in  a  number  of  common  festivals,  the  most  important  among  them 
being  the  one  in  honour  of  Nagoba  at  Keslapur. 

Lord  Bhima  or  Bhimayyak  is  the  major  deity  of  tho  Kolam  tribe.  The  village  deity, 
Nandidiyamma,  is  invariably  found  in  the  centre  of  every  Kolam  sottlomont.  They  also  worship 
Sital  Devi,  Idumula  Devi  (Hidimbi),  Potharaju  and  Jangubai.  'Bhimanayak  Lagna’,  tho  marriage 
of  Bhima  with  Hidinbi,  is  an  important  religious  festival.  Besides,  they  have  seasonal  festivals 
tike  ‘Pokke  Kotta  Pandaga’  (eating  of  Mohwa  flowers),  'Mondos*  (now  year  festival)  and  ‘Kothala 
Pandaga’  (eating  of  new  food  grains). 

The  Chenchus,  who  live  in  and  around  the  Nallamalai  forosts,  worship  both  Siva  and 
Narasimha.  They  are  entitled  to  customary  shares  from  the  revenues  of  Srisailam,  Mahanandl 
and  Ahobilam  temples  and  are  hereditary  participants  In  temple  rituals. 

The  Banjaras  or  Lambadas  believe  in  spirits,  both  benign  and  malignant.  Those  spirits 
are  appeased  through  festivals.  The  Seetaia  Festival,  which  is  celebrated  to  propitiate  the 
deities  of  disease  (seven  types  of  diseases  with  seven  presiding,  malignant  deities,  Seetaia 
being  the  youngest  of  them), is  the  most  widely  performed  one.  The  worship  of  Tulja  Bhavani 
(of  Kolhapur)  is  another  major  festival.  As  they  are  expert  cattle  breeders,  they  worship  Seva 
Bhaya  and  Mathral,  the  presiding  deities  of  cattle  very  reverentially.  They  also  hold  festivities 
honouring  several  Satis.  Similarly  they  worship  Hindu  gods  like  Rama  and  Vonkatoswara  (as 
Balaji).  They  also  worship  another  deity,  Lankadiya. 

For  the  Yerukula  tribe,  Ellamma  is  the  supreme  Mother-Goddess.  They  also  worship 
Pochamma,  the  goddess  of  small-pox  and  Baiamma  and  Mahalaxmi,  the  goddesses  of 
epidemics. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  almost  all  the  tribes  celebrate  rituals  concerning  their  environment 
(forest, river, hill.etc.)  their  professions  (cattle, sheep, etc.)  their  harvesting  (mamidi  katha,  Ugadi, 
Korra  kotha,  etc.)  and  their  protective  gods  (Mamili,  Potharaju,  Porsa  pen,  etc.)  Though 
they  also  participate  in  Hindu  festivals  like  Sfvaratri,  Narasimha  Jayanti,  Ramanavaml,  etc., 
they  reverentially  worship  their  gods.  In  fact,  the  rituals  they  perform  for  malignant  gods  and 
goddesses  are  more  important  than  those  for  the  benevolent  gods.  Many  of  these  festivals 
and  rituals  have  come  down  into  the  folk  tradition.  The  Mango  festival  celebrated  by  the 
tribes  of  Eastern  ghats  became  the  New  Year  Day  (Ugadi)  for  the  lowland  people.  In  the 
farms  of  the  villages  In  the  plains  animals  are  offered  to  the  deity  before  the  Pongal  and 
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the  remnants  are  buried  in  the  fields.  This  ceremony  has  its  roots  in  the  tribal  celebration 

of  'Rajula  pandaga’  (the  anthropomorphic  kings  of  the  forest)  celebrated  by  numerous  tribal 
communities.  The  ritual  worship  offered  by  the  new  mother  to  the  water  deities  has  its  roots 
in  the  tribal  concept  of  anthropomorphic  virgins  who  are  water  deities.  The  visible  forms  of 
these  deities  are  frog,  crab,  fish, etc. 


TRIBAL  ARTS 


MUSIC 

Songs,  ballads  and  dances  play  a  significant  role  in  the  festive-ridden  tribal  societies.  The 
Konda  Reddis  have  special  tunes  matching  dances,  hence  maintain  a  specific  style.  In  their 
songs,  both  the  Bagathas  and  Konda  Doras  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  folk  traditions. 
Their  dances  are  accompanied  by  the  orchestra  provided  by  the  Porja  tribal  community, 
some  of  whom  were  court  musicians  in  the  courts  of  the  sorrounding  Zamindars  of  Jeypore, 
Madugula^etc.  The  Valmikis  are  folk  singers  without  any  matching  games.  The  Savaras  have 
a  variety  of  songs  pertaining  to  their  daily  life.  Their  festive  songs  are  accompanied  by  a 
large  variety  of  instruments.  The  Pradhans  and  the  Thotis,  who  serve  as  bards  to  the  Gonds, 
play  on  the  kingri  when  they  narrate  the  clan  histories  of  the  Gonds.  The  Lambadis  are  full 
of  melodious  songs  for  all  occasions.  Their  Holi  songs  are  sung  to  the  clapping  of  hands. 
Music  and  festivities  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  tribals. 

A  diverse  variety  can  be  seen  among  the  songs  sung  by  the  tribals.  Among  Konda 
Reddis  alone  there  are  “Lollosi"  *  humorous  songs;  “Achukodalu”  -  marriage  songs,  "Uyyala"- 
sing-song  songs  and  "ala"-  songs  during  work.  All  these  songs  are  very  rich  in  internalising 
nature. 

BALLADS 

While  songs  reflect  their  moods  during  festive  and  social  occasions,  ballads  reveal  the 
world-view  of  the  tribals  as  folk  ballads  more  often  do  not.  For  example,  Visakha  tribes  have  a 
ballad  called  ‘Nandipadam’,  a  tribal  version  of  the  Mahabharata,  sung  during  the  fertility  rites. 
It  describes  the  progress  of  the  Pandavas  from  ‘Nature  to  culture’,  i.e.  from  their  progress 
from  food-gathering  to  agriculture.  But,  surprisingly,  the  ballad  concludes  that  the  Pandavas 
have  not  yet  succeeded  In  ‘defeating’  the  Kauravas.  As  the  tribals  identify  themselves  with 
the  Pandavas  and  believe  that  they  are  their  descendents  and  identify  the  lowland  people 
with  the  Kauravas,  they  inadvertently  suggest  that  they  could  not  still  come  over  the  ‘tricky’ 
Kauravas.  A  popular  proverb  is  that  (an  outcome  of  their  point  of  view)  says  that  the  harvest 
of  the  Pandavas  becomes  the  feast  of  the  Kauravas  (Pancha  Pandavula  Vanta  -  Duryodhanudi 
Panta). 
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The  Thotis  of  Adilabad  district  are  also  the  clan  singers  for  the  Gonds.  The  singers  are 
popularly  called  'Pandavula  Vallu",  who  narrate  the  Mahabharata  story  in  40  nights.  Bhima 
is  their  hero-god  whose  exploits  make  up  for  half  of  the  ballad  cycle.  His  experiences  in 
clearing  the  wasteland,  his  sowing  and  his  harvesting  and  his  marriage  •  all  are  sung  vtfth 

great  enthusiasm. 

Another  ballad  sung  by  women  in  the  Visakha  uplands,  "Mala  Ganga  Pendli"  (marriage 
of  the  untouchable,  Ganga),  criticises  both  the  tribal  puritan  order  which  excommunicates 
their  community  members  if  they  indulge  in  inter-caste  marriages  and  the  lowland  people’s 
permissive  mechanism  (they  can  keep  an  upland  woman  as  a  concubine).  Madamma  who, 
after  a  long  hesitation,  accepts  her  son  who  loved  an  untouchable  girl  of  the  Valmiki  tribe 
(which  Is  against  the  Konda  Redd!  tradition  to  which  tribe  she  belongs)  and  performs  their 
wedding,  is  worshipped  today  both  by  Konda  Roddis  and  Valmikis  with  groat  jubilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  song  of  Gangalamma,  sung  by  the  bast  Godavari  tribes,  is  the 
tragic  story  of  a  young  girl  who  sacrificed  herself  when  she  was  captured  by  force  by  a 
neighbouring  king.  Ganga,  according  to  the  story,  is  a  beautiful  girl.  1  ho  king,  who  comes  into 
the  forests  hunting,  sees  her  and  is  tempted  to  have  her.  "When  the  Rarnpa  King  stretched 
his  hands,  the  entire  kingdom  has  toppled  (just  like  water  in  a  pot)",  since  "the  temptation 
towards  the  beautiful  and  rich  is  irresistible”.  But  when  the  King  demands  that  she  should 
yield,  Ganga  declines.  No  one  dares  to  rescure  her.  Ganga,  "dispersing  her  beauties  to 
nature”  curses  that  no  girl  with  beauty  be  born  among  the  unprotected  Whole  and  immolates 
herself. 

All  these  ballads,  besides  reflecting  the  experiences  of  the  trtiboa  of  their  day-to-day  Iff©, 
reveal  their  responses  to  the  world  outsido  thorn  and  provide  a  succinct  comment  on  their 
psychological  and  sociological  thinking. 

♦ 

DANCES 

Dance  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  religious  and  social  functions  of  the  tribal  people.  The 
tribal  dances  are  known  for  their  simplicity,  grace,  vigour  and  variety.  They  denote  not  only  the 
participation  of  the  entire  community  In  the  celebration  of  a  particular  event,  but  also  reflects 
how  recreation  is  made  part  of  ritual  festivity.  Most  of  these  dances  are  mimetic  In  nature. 

Dandarl  dance :  Dandarl  is  a  dance  performed  oy  Gond  men  on  the  full-moon  day  (Poumlma) 
in  the  month  of  Ashadha.  On  this  auspicious  day  the  cattle  are  taken  into  the  shrine  of  the 
forest  deity,  Rajul  Pen.  In  front  of  the  shrine,  an  imago  of  the  tiger,  the  wild  beast  who  eats 
the  cattle,  is  drawn  with  turmeric  powder.  A  long  line  of  about  a  hundred  feet  is  also  drawn 
from  the  open  mouth  of  the*  tiger.  The  cattle  are  taken  along  the  line  into  the  shrine  with 
the  belief  that  the  deity  will  protect  the  cattle  from  tigers.  They  return  to  the  shrine  of 
village  deity,  Akl  Pen,  and  start  invoking  Akadi  pen,  the  presiding  deity  of  music,  by  placing 
all  their  instruments,  before  the  shrine.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  drums  initiate  the  dance, 
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The  instruments  used  are  dappu,  gumela,  dhol,  wettle  and  phara,  all  percussion  instruments 
and  a  small  shehnai  called  ‘pepri’  and  khalikolam,  a  brass  instrument  which  produces  a 
jingle  sound.  The  same  dance  has  several  variations  when  they  are  played  during  Deevali, 
the  harvest  festival  and  marriage  rituals.  On  festive  occasions,  the  male  Dandari  dancers 
confronted  by  Gusadi  dancers  play  hide  and  seek  to  the  merriment  of  the  entire  tribe. 

The  Raj  Gonds  perform  another  dance,  called  ‘Demsa’  in  which  both  male  and  female 
members  participate.  Sometimes  the  male  members  attire  themselves  as  females.  The  women 
form  an  outer  circle,  sing  songs  to  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  This  is  performed  especially 
during  marriage  ceremonies. 

Mayura  dance :  The  Mayura  dance  is  performed  by  Samantha  (Khond)  men  during  marriage 
ceremonies.  It  is  a  dance  depicting  the  entire  marital  ceremony  in  a  sequential  order  followed 
by  the  girl's  elopement  with  another  man,  divorcing  her  husband.  The  dance  is  in  fact  an 
enactment  of  these  events. 

The  dance  gets  its  name  from  the  king  of  the  forest  birds,  the  peacock,  which  represents 
the  youth.  The  male  dancers  sit  in  a  circle  when  the  invocation  to  Mother  Goddess  is  sung. 
They  then  slowly  get  up  and  jump,  crying  like  wild  peacocks.  They  stand  in  two  rows  and 
spread  the  long  tufts  of  peacock  feathers  tucked  into  their  waist  band.  They  start  dancing 
moving  to  the  loft  and  right  as  a  peacock  would  do. 

Dimsa  dance  of  Araku  valley  :  The  dance  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Visakhapatnam  is 
the  Dimsa  danco.  It  is  an  ensemble  dance  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and 
the  old  participate,  especially  during  the  Chaitra  festival.  Danced  to  the  accompaniment  of 
mori,  kiridi,  tudumu  and  dappu,  it  depicts  the  happy  occasion  of  the  joining  of  the  bride  with 
the  bride-groom.  It  has  several  parts  in  which  both,  male  and  female  dancers  participate. 
Gunderi,  Goddi-Bota,  Pothar-Tola,  Bodo,  Natikari,  Khunda,  and  Bhag  are  the  various  stages 
of  this  dance  sequence.  Though  tribal  dances  are  all  usually  group  dances,  Natikari  is  the 
one  exception.  This  is  a  solo  dance  sequence  performed  only  by  a  Valmiki  youth  during  the 
Diwali  festival. 

Peramakok  Ata  or  Bison-Horn  Dance :  The  Koyas  perform  this  virile  dance  during  the  Bhudevi 
Pandaga,  celebrating  the  successful  return  of  the  men  .  from  a  hunting  expedition.  They  put 
on  bison  horns  and  a  peacock  feather  on  their  heads  and  wear  colourful  dress.  As  they 
dance,  they  sing  in  praise  of  Mutyalamma,  Gangalamma,  Bhudevi  and  other  hill  deities.  The 
women  sing  the  songs  ending  with  a  refrain  ‘relp  rela  re...’,  ‘rela’  or  relli,  being  a  small  plant 
under  which,  as  the  legend  goes,  the  ancestor  of  the  Koyas  was  born.  While  women  folk 
sing  the  songs  and  dance  around  the  men,  the  men  in  bison  horns  collide  with  each  other 
like  bisons,  with  jumps  and  rhythmic  movements. 

Mamidlkotha  Dane® :  This  dance  performed  by  Konda  Reddis  and  Koyas,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  two  drums  and  a  wood  bean,  the  former  played  by  men  and  the  latter  by  women,  is 
a  harvest  dance.  Surging  and  retreating,  gliding  sideways  and  jumping  and  moving  in  an 
anti-clock-wise  direction  are  the  common  steps  in  this  dance. 
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Nandmtalu  (festival  dances)  and  Gummalitalu  (marriage  dances)  are  popular  .among  the 
Konda  Reddis.  Many  variations  in  a  general  frame-work  are  allowed  in  both  these  types. 

Trance  dances  are  popular  both  in  Chenchus  during  their  worship  of  Potamma  and 
Ammavaru  and  in  Gadabas  during  the  ritual  worship  of  their  tutelary  goddess  called  Thakur 
Rani  mata.  The  Lambadis  perform  dancess  around  a  fire  on  full-moon  nights,  resembling 
the  hunting  dances.  Their  ‘Holi’  dances  are  related  to  the  story  of  Kama  and  Rati.  With 
their  colourful  costumes  and  variety  of  ornaments,  their  slowly  punctuated  movements  and 
postures,  the  Lambadi  women  bring  rhythmic  grace  to  the  occasion. 

Another  immigrant  tribe,  the  Mathuris,  perform  an  all-female  dance  called  after  their  tribe, 
the  Mathuri  dance.  Accompanied  by  songs  in  praise  of  Omkar,  it  resembles  the  Ras  of 
Gujarat. 

An  interesting  dance  form  lies  with  a  small,  but  rare,  tribe  called  the  Siddis  who  are  African 
in  origin  and  reside  only  in  Hyderabad.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  archaic  Gujarati  and  Arabic. 
But  their  dance  has  resemblances  to  their  original  African  character.  They  are  specially  noted 
for  their  sword-dance  called  ‘Dhumal’.  This  is  almost  extinct  now. 

The  folk  tales  narrated  by  Pradhan  women,  the  tattoo  designing  of  the  Thoti  women,  the 
sooth-sayings  of  the  Yeruka  women  and  the  acrobatic  feats  of  the  Dommara  women  are  a 
part  of  the  rich  variety  of  other  tribal  art  forms  which  lay  hidden  in  the  otherwise  hard  lives  of 
these  people.  The  Savaras  have  mastered  wall  drawings  called  ‘Ittalmaran.’  This  design  on 
the  interior  walls,  drawn  by  the  village  priest,  Vejju,  forms  the  background  of  all  rituals  in  a 
Savara  house.  Any  person  in  difficulties  vows  to  get  a  sacred  design  drawn  on  the  wall  of 
his  house  and  performs  regular  ceremonies.  He  even  worships  the  design,  offering  it  new 
food  grains,  vegetables,  etc. 

There  are  very  few  theatrical  forms  among  the  tribals,  for  theatre  involves  a  groator  reliance 
on  the  text  and  the  tribals  have  not  developed  any  consciously  created  work.  There  are  but 
a  couple  of  exceptions.  One  is  the  Chenchu’s  theatrical  form  in  which  they  show  their  own 
tribal5  daughter  Chenchu  Laxmi’s  wedding  with  Narasimha.  The  Chenchus  of  Sri  Sailam  forests 
perform  this  play,  “Chenchu  Laxmi”  during  the  Narasimha  Jayanthi  festival.  Another  theatrical 
form  is  ‘Bhagavatham’,  developed  by  the  Yanadi  community.  Their  repertoire  consists  of 
both  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  episodes.  In  many  parts  of  Krishna,  Guntur  and  Prakasam 
districts,  this  Bhagavatham  is  still  performed. 

Thus  all  the  songs,  dances  and  dramas,  designs,  acrobatics  and  mimetic  performances  are 
a  part  of  the  religio-social  life  pattern  of  the  tribal  people,  intricately  woven  into  their  life-cycle. 
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The  river  valloys  of  Andhra  had  been  the  abode  of  Man  from  time  immemorial,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  relics  of  burials,  residences  and  tools  discovered  at  various  places.  Until 
the  Neo-lithic  Age,  he  lived  on  hunting  and  food-gathering.  There  could  not  have  been  an 
organized  society  at  this  time.  Only  aftor  he  stepped  into  the  Neo-lithic  Age  did  Man  begin 
living  in  organized  settlements,  with  a  semblance  of  agricultural  activity.  As  the  male  member 
of  the  family  played  an  important  part  both  in  agricultural  activities  and  in  providing  security 
to  his  property  In  settlements,  patriarchy  replaced  the  earlier  system  of  matriarchy.  The  way  of 
life  in  the  pro-historic  times  can  bo  gleaned  through  a  study  of  the  tribal  life  since  several  tribes 
living  in  hills  and  forests  retained  their  age-old  customs  and  styles  of  living  uninterruptedly  till 
recent  times.  The  way  of  life  of  the  people  of  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  had  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  long  course  of  history.  However,  they  have  retained,  to  some  extent, 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  their  primitive  existence.  For  example,  cross-cousin  marriages, 
which  aro  peculiar  to  Andhra,  are  a  legacy  of  the  past.  They  were  so  prevalent  in  the  area 
that  the  iatcr-day  law  givers  like  Apasthamba  and  Bodhayana  had  to  bestow  on  that  custom 
a  dh&rmic  sanction. 

Aryan  immigrants  seem  to  have  arrived  on  the  scene  during  the  Mega-lithic  period. 
Notwithstanding  sporadic  conflicts,  the  Aryans  appear  to  have  merged  with  local  people 
amicably.  Even  by  that  time,  the  society  was  an  admixture  of  several  races  and  tribes.  One 
can  find  the  Nordic,  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  types  of  the  Caucasoid  race,  the  Australoids 
and  Mongoloids  among  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  area.  ‘Naga"  (also  meaning  serpent) 
was  a  general  term  applied  to  the  people  of  the  plains  at  that  time.  The  Nagas  are  believed 
to  be  a  warrior  race.  Popular  legends  narrate  that  serpents  are  the  gaurdians  of  hidden 
treasures.  The  Mauryan  emperor.  Mahapadmananda,  is  said  to  have  appointed  the  Nagas  as 
the  custodians  of  his  treasures  hidden  In  the  river  valleys  of  this  area.  When  Buddhism  came 
to  Andhra,  the  Nagas  accepted  the  new  religion.  The  Buddhist  lore  which  describes  Nagas 
like  Muchilinda  as  having  offered  protection  to  the  Buddha  from  the  hostile  conditions  of  the 
weather  may  be  containing  allegorical  references  to  the  Nagas’  acceptance  of  Buddhism, 

Even  during  the  first  millennium  B.C.  new  directions  in  social  and  economic  activity  had 
set  In.  Though  agriculture  was  still  the  main  occupation,  the  prosperity  achieved  through  it 
had  led  to  trading,  in  order  to  protect  the  economic  interests  larger  communities  were  formed 
and  a  protective  social-structure  was  developed  with  goal  as  the  central  organizing  unt  o 
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the  economic  activity,  headed  by  an  able  representative  (pramukha)  references  to  wh.ch  are 
found  in  a  prakrit  inscription  of  the  3rd  c.  B.C.  found  at  BhatUprolu  As  ho  rivers  served 
as  the  main  trade  routes,  fortified  towns  with  military  guard  came  up  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Though  towns  were  independent  units  of  administration,  they  were  unr.ed  m  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Andhra  land.  Megasthanes,  the  Greek  ambassador  to  the  Mauryan  court, 
made  a  mention  of  thirty  such  towns  that  existed  during  his  time  and  also  described  the 

military  strength  of  these  fortified  towns. 


The  prevalent  administrative  system  was  largely  'republican'  In  nature  and  was  run  by 
elected  leaders,  called  pramukhs.  It  was  only  during  the  Mauryan  period  that  the  institution 
of  kingship  seems  to  have  emerged. 


As  the  needs  of  family  and  society  increased,  pottery,  making  of  agricultural  implements 
and  tools  offered  diversification  of  occupations.  Similarly  the  commcclai  activity  prompted 
some  to  take  up  new  professions  like  trading  and  providing  protection  to  men  and  materials. 

The  advent  of  Aryans  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  had  a  tangible 
influence  on  the  existing  way  of  life.  The  legend  of  Agasthya  crossing  over  tho  Vindhyas  is  but 
a  symbolic  portrayal  of  this  event.  The  story  in  Aftar6ya  Br&hmana  that  the  sage  Viswamitra 
excommunicated  some  of  his  sons  like  Andhra  and  Pulinda  Is  suggestive  of  tho  adventurism 
of  some  Aryans  in  mixing  with  some  non-Aryans.  These  Aryans  tried  to  establish  the  same 
social  divisions  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  North  in  Andhra  also. 


Since  there  was  already  a  well-settled  social  and  cultural  base  in  the  Andhra  region,  the 
Aryan  culture  could  not  overrun  the  existing  system.  It  had  received  as  much  as  it  had 
contributed,  resulting  in  a  fusion  of  cultures.  The  four-fold  caste  system  mostly  remained  a 
concept,  never  rigid  In  practice,  except  for  the  creation  of  an  ‘elite’  group  concerned  with 
rituals  and  spirituality.  The  major  function  of  this  numerically  small  group  is  to  protect  the 
ritualistic  base  of  the  newly-emerging  social  structure.  The  function  of  tho  majority  group 
belonging  to  several  occupations  and  professions  is  to  safeguard  tho  social  and  military  needs 
of  the  society.  They  came  to  be  known  only  through  the  denominations  of  their  professions 
and  not  by  those  of  the  four-fold  caste  system. 

The  Aryans  had  to  adopt  the  conceptual  frame-work  concerning  some  of  tho  popular  gods 
and  goddesses  and  fuse  them  with  their  own  concepts.  Similarly  popular  beliefs,  customs 
and  rituals  of  the  local  people  had  to  be  honoured  by  providing  them  a  place  for  them  In 
their  own,  as  can-  be  seen  In  the  grhya  sutras  which  prescribe  familial  and  social  norms  and 
the  srauta  sutras  that  deal  with  religious  rituals,  both  codified  in  the  South. 

By  the  time  the  Satavahana  empire  was  established,  the  entire  Andhra  region  was  inhabited 
by  a  society,  in  which  an  amalgamation  of  the  Aryan  and  the  native  cultures  was  complete. 
Recorded  evidences  show  that  there  existed  a  well-organised  system  of  administration  covering 
numerous  aspects  of  public  life  such  as  animal  husbandry,  pilgrimages,  tax  c  olic  tion,  law  and 
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order,  judiciary,  record-keeping,  etc-  There  was  a  special  department  which  was  entrusted 
with  converting  forest  areas  into  agricultural  lands  and  the  officer  incharge  of  such  work  was 

rajjuka. 

Though  barter  trade  was  the  major  form  of  commercial  transaction  among  the  public, 
transactions  between  one  group  of  traders  and  another  made  use  of  coins  mostly  made  of 
silver.  The  government  collected  a  variety  of  taxes  from  the  traders  and  in  return  gave  them 
protection.  At  the  same  time  started  the  over-seas  trade  and  Andhras  became  experts  in 
maritime  activities.  The  Andhra  ships  were  considered  the  most  suitable  ones  for  travel  across 
the  oceans.  Built  very  strong,  the  ships  used  rudder  for  the  first  time  to  keep  to  their  course. 
Andhra  traders  touched  Rome  in  the  West  and  the  coast  of  China  in  the  East. 

The  concept  of  kingship,  initiated  during  the  Mauryan  period,  gained  strength  in  the 
Satavahana  period.  The  ownership  of  not  only  the  villages,  but  of  the  interspersing  woods, 
hillocks  and  rivers  was  vested  with  the  king,  but  only  notionally.  In  actual  practice  this  only 
meant  collection  of  taxes  and  all  the  rights  over  the  individual  property  remained  with  _  e 
owner.  The  elected  leader  of  the  village  was  responsible  for  tax  collection.  In  course  of 
the  rulers  began  appointing  their  own  men  as  heads  of  the  villages  for  e  ec  ive  co 
of  taxes.  A  village  council  (grima  sabha),  a  trade  centre  ( nigama ),  and  a  Pr°  e  JJ 
(srin!)  could  exercise  their  Influence  on  the  village  head  (grmani).  The  records  of  th®  ^ 
of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Inform  that  agriculturists  produced  a  variety crops 
and  that  there  were  a  number  of  professionals  following  a  variety  of  0CCUP^ 
potters,  weavers,  basket-weavers,  oil-extractors,  etc.).  The  major  exports  were  a 
cloth  which  were  a  rage  with  the  Romans  and  were  sold  hundred  times  more  than  the,r  actual 

cost. 

Whatever  be  the  personal  religion  ot  the  king,  there  was 

with  regard  to  his  religious  worship  and  beliefs.  ££ 

reunion  of  the  populace.  For  example,  the  Satavahana  and  Ikshavaku  rulers,  though  ardent 

followers  of  the  Vedic  faith,  donated  liberally  towards  Buddhist  omtaaor* 

members  of  the  Royal  household  including  the  queen  ollowed  •««"*»*» 

the  kina’s  Jainism  along  with  Buddhism,  was  popular  in  Andhra  even  centuries  before 

and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  same  is  yet  to  be  made '^".he ", Zv ari 
in  Buddhism  even  during  the  life  time  of  the  Buddha  as  evidenced  by  the  story 

and T  discipL.  Buddhism  attracted  the  people  because  o,  -^CpTeTmo m 

the  various  provisions  It  offered  to  earn  merit.  It  mus  a  so  Buddhism  as  It 

attractive  alternative  to  the  Vedic  faith  by  professing i  a  B  '^^Th  J 

gained  strength  in  Andhra,  promoted  the  arts  of  architecture  sculptu  ? 
are  also  evidences  to  show  that  sports  and  the  performing  a  s 
public  patronage. 
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By  around  7th  c.  the  rule  over  Andhra  passed  on  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chalukyas,  who 
established  a  large  empire.  Buddhism,  which  was  hitherto  the  most  widely  practised  religion 
lost  its  hold  yielding  place  to  the  Vaidic  faith  as  propounded  by  the  various  puranas.  As  a 
consequence,  content  in  fine  arts  and  performing  arts  was  changed  to  suit  puranic  traditions. 
Available  evidences  point  out  to  the  eruption  of  a  violent  movement,  probably  by  ‘Kalamukha’ 
Saivites,  to  wipe  off  the  vestiges  of  Buddhism  from  the  land.  In  the  process  several  Buddhist 
places  were  turned  into  Hindu  temples,  by  installing  gods  of  several  denominations. 

Administration  became  more  organized  with  additional  departments  and  with  officers  in 
charge  of  such  departments.  With  the  consolidation  of  many  professions,  especially  of  the 
artisans,  the  people  in  a  village  came  to  be  described  as  asta-dasa-praja  (the  18  classes  of 
people)  as  against  the  four-fold  caste  system,  which  remained  only  as  a  notion.  Since  the 
village  administration  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  activities  of  the  village  and  since  only 
the' village  officer  was  directly  responsible  to  the  state  administration,  there  was  no  need  for 
the  common  populace  to  be  associated  with  the  state  or  its  administration. 

Gramani ,  the  village  chief,  was  all-powerful.  He  would  preside  over  all  kinds  of  agreements 
and  settle  disputes  and  decide  the  nature  of  punishment  to  be  given  to  offenders.  Exchange 
of  tambulam  (bettle  leaves  and  areca  nuts)  in  the  presence  of  the  village  chief  signified  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement.  T&mbulam  with  a  prescribed  fee  was  offered  to  tho  gr&maqi 
which  was  an  equivalent  of  the  modern-day  registration.  The  society  was  mostly  disciplined 
by  the  traditions  of  the  family,  the  codes  of  the  occupational  groups  (known  as  samaya)  and, 
if  necessary,  by  those  of  the  Judiciary.  Theft  was  considered  a  serious  crime  and  next  to 
it  were  adultery  and  murder.  Punishments  were  very  severe  and  there  wore  separate  staff 
to  implement  the  sentence.  There  was  also  a  provision  for  appealing  to  higher  authorities. 
Either  the  king  himself  or  his  nominees  convened  assemblies  to  settle  disputes  arising  out  of 
boundaries,  rivers,  streams  etc. 

•>  A  variety  of  taxes  were  collected  like  taxes  on  houses,  lands,  crops,  produce,  live-stock, 
occupations,  shops  and  trade.  The  collection  of  the  taxes  went  into  tho  hands  of  the  officials 
of  the  kingdom,  thereby  reducing  the  powers  of  the  village  chief. 

The  governments  also  standardized  various  units  of  measurement.  For  example,  during 
the  reign  of  Ganapati  Deva  of  the  Kakatiya  dynasty,  ‘Kesari  Khada’  was  tho  standard  unit  of 
length. 

Class  divisions  and  distinctions  increased  by  manyfold  during  this  early  medieval  period. 
The  factors  that  led  to  such  proliferation  of  sub-divisions  were  also  many.  Separate  identities 
within  a  caste  on  the  basis  of  territorial  divisions  like  Veginadu,  Velanadu,  Kammanadu  and 
Telangana,  professional  specializations  like  artisans  working  with  gold,  brass  or  iron;  the 
nature  of  employment  (as  in  the  case  of  Brahmins  divided  Into  Niyogis  and  Vaidikis).  etc. 
In  addition  to  puranic  gods  that  the  entire  society  worshipped,  people  belonging  to  many  of 
these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  had  their  own  community  gods  and  goddesses.  This  was 
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particularly  so  in  the  artisan  classes.  Gradually  legends  developed  around  such  deities  linking 
them  with  the  origin  or  the  profession  of  the  sub-division.  Even  alien  settlers  in  Andhra  such 
as  Sakas,  Yavanas  and  Pahlavas  amalgamated  themselves  with  the  local  people  and  claimed 
their  origin  and  social  status  to  puranic  heroes.  Pahlavas,  for  example,  claimed  to  be  the 
descendents  of  the  Brahmin  warrior  of  Mahabharata,  Drona. 

Even  while  the  Vedic  faith  was  gaining  strength  in  the  Andhra  region,  Jainism  enjoyed 
both  royal  and  public  patronage  in  the  Telangana  area.  A  number  of  Jain  shrines  and  basatis 
were  constructed.  Literary  activity  also  flourished  at  Jain  centres. 

14th  c.-16th  c. 

During  the  later-medieval  period  (early  14th  c.  to  early  17th  c.)  a  significant  political 
change  was  the  fall  of  the  Kakatiya  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslim  invaders  from  the 
North.  This  resulted  in  a  violent  assault  on  the  people’s  faith  as  the  invaders  indulged  in 
religious  conversions  and  a  systematic  destruction  of  the  cultural  base  of  the  natives.  In 
course  of  time  the  Muslim  community  formed  into  a  cognisable  section  of  the  society.  This 
necessitated  the  formulation  of  two  separate  legal  systems  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  mid-l4th  c.  witnessed  a  people’s  movement  against  the  invaders  to  protect  their  own 
cultural  and  political  supremacy.  This  movement  was  led  by  Kapaya  Nayaka  and  Prolaya 
Nayaka,  an  uprising  which  ultimately  flowered  into  the  formation  of  the  Vijayanagara  empire. 
The  contribution  of  Saivism  as  a  unifying  socio-political  force  that  promoted  a  sense  of  courage 
among  the  people  was  significant. 

The  life  of  the  common  man  did  not  undergo  substantial  changes  during  this  period.  New 
specializations  in  occupations  and  new  types  of  employment  in  the  ever-widening  administration 
added  to  the  class  divisions.  The  common  man  had  to  pay  several  types  of  taxes,  almost 
on  anything  he  possessed  or  anything  he  produced.  Income-yielding  services  like  those  of 
a  washerman  and  a  barber  attracted  taxation.  In  addition,  the  people  had  to^subscribe  to 
religious  institutions  to  which  they  belonged  and  to  public  causes.  Each  caste  or  sub-caste  had 
at  least  one  other  dependent  sect  which  was  exclusively  meant  for  maintaining  caste  records 
and  legends.  The  people  of  that  caste  or  sub-caste  had  also  an  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  sect  dependent  on  them. 

There  were  four  types  of  villages,  expecially  during  the  Vijayanagara  period  -  ‘amara’ 
villages  (villages  specially  given  to  Amara  Nayakas  for  maintenance  of  army),  ‘ambali’  villages 
(villages  gifted  to  ministers,  poets,  etc.),  ‘brahmadeya’  villages  (donated  to  scholarly  Brahmins 
or  to  temples)  and  ‘bhandara  vadu’  villages  (villages  the  income  from  which  went  to  the  roayl 
treasury). 
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Education  was  wide-spread,  though  literacy  was  not.  Educator*  MM  knowledge  ot 
scriptures,  classical  epics  and  disciplines  like  logic,  grammar  and  jurisprudence  This  type  of 
instruction  was  ottered  by  the  Brahmins  and  the  religious  heads.  Instruction  in  the  poetic  art 
was  also  prevalent  as  royal  patronage  to  poets  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  a  different 
type  of  education  consisting  of  imparting  hereditary  skills  in  architecture,  sculpture,  etc.  was 
generally  confined  to  the  artisan  classes.  People  were  educated  in  the  values  of  life  and 
morals  through  popular  narratives  and  folk  forms,  combining  instruction  with  entertainment. 
Music,  dance,  painting,  etc.  were  taught  in  the  'gurukula'  system  and  received  patronage 

from  the  rulers  as  well  as  temples. 

17th-19th  c. 

For  about  200  years,  after  mid-17th  c.,  life  in  gonoral  appears  to  bo  chaotic  In  the 
absence  of  a  strong  central  government.  Administration  went  into  small  rulers,  whether  they 
be  ‘palegars’  or  ‘zamindars’.  in  addition  to  the  constant  squirmishos  among  thoso  potty  rulers, 
the  interference  in  the  power  politics  by  self-seoking  foroign  trading  companies  disrupted 
normal  civic  life.  Contemporary  literature  provides  ample  testimony  to  the  dormant  state  of 
society  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  officials  at  several  levels. 
In  the  absence  of  a  strong  empire,  there  was  no  effective  agency  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
farmers  or  the  artisans.  It  was  only  after  the  East  India  Company  established  its  rule  over 
the  Circars  and  the  Ceded  districts  that  an  effort  was  made  to  streamline  the  administration. 
Some  of  the  welfare  measures  undertaken  by  the  British  wore  copied  by  the  Asifjahi  rulers  of 
the  Hyderabad  state. 

With  the  advent  of  the  British  rule  there  came  a  substantial  change  in  tho  life  of  the 
people.  Facilities  for  education  and  medical  care  were  provided  to  the  people  at  large  without 
any  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  The  schools  also  encouraged  education  of  the  girls. 

The  educational  system  introduced  by  Lord  Macaulay,  though  started  to  train  local  people 
for  jobs  in  the  administration,  opened  up  new  vistas  by  exposing  the  educated  to  new  concepts 
of  equality,  fraternity  and  liberty,  of  individual  freedom,  etc.  and  enthused  them  to  spread  the 
same  among  fellow  Indians.  This  resulted  in  the  dawn  of  a  Renaissance  all  over  the  country 
including  Andhra. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  c.  can  be  rightly  called  the  Age  of  Reforms  in  all  the  spheres 
of  human  activity.  Social  and  religious  reforms  were  on  the  anvil.  Kandukuri  Veoresalingam, 
writer  and  social  reformer,  championed  the  cause  of  social  reforms,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  child  marriages  and  widow  re-marriages.  Not  content  with  the  mere  propagation  of  ideas 
through  his  varied  literary  activity,  he  jumped  into  the  fray,  facing  several  hazards.  During  the 
same  period,  Brahma  Samaj  under  the  leadership  of  Kandukuri  and  Raghupati  Venkataratnam 
Naidu  initiated  a  fresh  liberal  outlook  on  religious  matters.  The  munificence  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Pithapuram,  Surya  Rao,  came  in  handy  to  Implement  some  of  their  projects. 
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The  caste-system,  which  was  never  rigorously  pursued  in  Andhra,  began  losing  whatever 
rigidity  that  was  practised  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  New  education  gave  the  people 
the  necessary  courage  to  question  and  defy  the  tradition  if  it  was  found  unjustifiable.  Since  a 
long  time  there  was  a  class  of  people  outside  the  four-fold  caste  system  who  were  treated  as 
untouchables  and  were  deprived  of  the  normal  social  rights.  Some  of  them  willingly  accepted 
the  religion  of  the  rulers,  Christianity,  which  gave  them  a  new  respectability.  The  society  took 
notice  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  these  people  and  tried  to  eradicate  the  social  evil  of 
untouchability.  it  is  noteworthy  that  Chilakamarti  Laxminarasimham  started  a  free  school  for 
Harijans  with  his  meagre  resources  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

In  fact,  educating  the  masses  was  felt  to  be  the  only  way  for  social  uplift.  In  addition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  government  in  starting  schools  many  individuals  promoted  educational 
institutions  for  boys  and  girls.  In  order  to  impart  modern  knowledge  to  people,  books  in 
simple  style  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  periodicals  and  journals  began  appearing.  To 
make  these  books  and  periodicals  available  and  also  to  create  interest  in  reading,  setting  up 
of  libraries  was  taken  up  as  a  movement. 

The  efforts  to  bring  in  social  reforms  were  further  intensified  by  the  starting  of  several 
caste-based  associations  to  concentrate  on  the  particular  problems  of  the  caste  people  and 
to  ameliorate  their  conditions.  A  significant  example  for  this  is  the  effort  to  wean  away  the 
girls  from  institutional  prostitution  and  settle  them  in  married  life. 

All  these  movements  for  reforms  coalesced  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  struggle 
for  political  freedom. 

LIFE  IN  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY 
Life  in  Family 

Family  has  always  been  the  nucleus  of  an  organized  society.  In  Pre-historical  times, 
whatever  family  life  that  existed  is  believed  to  have  been  centred  around  the  mother  and 
hence  the  society  was  matriarchal.  This  probably  must  have  led  to  the  primitive  concepts 
of  Mother  Goddess  and  the  associated  fertility  rites.  As  and  when  the  notion  of  property 
developed  and  occasions  arose  to  protect  the  property,  headship  of  the  family  would  have 
passed  over  to  the  male  members.  In  course  of  time,  when  agriculture  became  the  dominant 
mode  of  livelihood,  a  need  was  felt  to  divide  the  duties  of  outdoor  work  in  the  fields  and 
family  care  within  the  home.  This  further  strengthened  the  dominant  role  of  the  man  and  the 
resultant  patriarchal  system. 

Till  the  advent  of  modern  times  joint-family  system  was  in  vogue.  Under  this  system,  the 
family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  along  with  their  wives 
and  their  children.  Usually  this  continued  until  the  parents  were  alive.  There  were  occasions 
when  the  brothers  continued  to  live  under  the  same  roof  even  after  the  death  of  the  parents. 
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The  over-all  authority  was  vested  with  the  eldest  male  member,  though  there  were  occasions 
when  the  aged  mother,  even  after  the  demise  of  the  father,  wielded  authority.  Daughters  were 
married  and  were  sent  away  to  the  in-law’s  houses,  though  they  also  had  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  their  parental  homes.  Affluent  families  pr  families  without  an  able 
male  member  used  to  invite  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  como  and  live  with  them.  The 
practice  is  known  as  illarikam.  The  son-in-law  and  his  relatives  enjoyed  a  special  honour 
and  were  treated  with  special  consideration  by  the  girl’s  family.  It  was  customary  to  invite 
them  on  festive  occasions  and  offer  them  gifts.  It  was  also  felt  obligatory  to  provide  shelter 
to  daughters  and  sisters,  if  widowed  early  in  life.  Such  women  exorcised  an  authority  in 
household  affairs.  Age  was  generally  venerated,  both  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  and 
that  sentiment  was  considered  a  virtue. 

All  property  was  considered  as  joint-property  and  the  eldest  male  member  was  the  custodian 
of  it.  It  was  not  usual  to  formally  divide  the  joint  property  among  the  brothers  as  long  as  the 
parents  were  alive.  In  some  families  women  had  ownership  of  their  property,  usually  gifted 
by  the  parents  or  acquired  by  them  from  their  mothers. 

As  long  as  the  head  of  the  family  was  able  to  carry  on  tho  family  occupation,  his  grown-up 
sons  would  assist  him  in  the  work,  thereby  learning  the  intricacies  of  the  profession.  When  he 
retired  from  hard  work,  he  would  still  supervise  or  guide  the  sons’  work.  Tho  tradition  was 
that  he  then  would  turn  his  attention  to  spiritual  interests.  The  lady  of  tho  house,  similarly, 
would  devote  her  time  to  an  over-all  supervision  of  the  household  management,  allowing  the 
daughter-in-law  to  take  over  the  various  crores  of  the  house.  The  older  couple  would  still 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  the  family  traditions,  observation  of  customs  and  rituals,  etc. 
They  also  would  take  care  of  the  children  and  impart  training  in  pro-school  education  through 
songs  and  stories.  The  joint-family  system  provided  an  ideal  environment  for  the  children  to 
grow  up  in  an  ideal  atmosphere. 

One  of  the  important  obligations  of  the  joint-family  was  to  provide  hospitality.  Alms  -  giving 
was  considered  an  act  of  merit.  Sankranti,  the  harvest  festival  was  a  special  occasion  to  gift 
away  a  considerable  amount  of  their  produce  to  household  servants,  dependent  sections  (the 
family  barber,  washerman,  etc.),  of  society,  nomadic  entertainers  and  mendicants. 

There  used  to  be  a  number  of  festive  occasions  to  celebrate  innumerable  events,  stage  by 
stage,  in  the  life  of  the  child  until  it  grew  up.  Slmantam  to  bless  the  pregnant  woman,  b&la  s$re 
to  bless  the  newly-born  child  and  the  mother,  ndmakaranam,  naming  tho  child,  anna  pri&anam, 
giving  the  first  solid  food  to  the  child,  the  first  tonsuring  of  the  child,  ak^arSbhy&sam,  the 
initiation  of  the  child  into  formal  education,  etc.  are  some  of  the  festive  occasions  celebrated 
In  the  family  with  the  participation  of  kith  and  kin. 

Festive  occasions  for  women  folk  of  all  ages  were  aplenty.  Puberty  rites  wore  celebrated 
elaborately.  Girls,  especially  the  newly-married  ones,  observed  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
o  the  Sr&vana,  a  month  in  the  lunar  calender,  as  sacred  days  to  worship  Goddess  Gauri 

and  Laxmi.  Some  of  the  festive  occasions  involved  elaborate  worship  of  goddesses  like 
Boddcmma,  Batakarnma  and  Gobbamma* 
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Early  marriages  were  common.  They  were  mostly  arranged  marriages.  Cross-cousin 
marriages  were  popular  and  were  thought  to  be  obligatory.  Menarikam,  marriage  alliance 
between  the  son  of  a  sister  and  the  daughter  of  a  brother,  was  felt  desirable.  Marriages 
were  celebrated,  as  they  are  mostly  done  even  today,  at  the  bride’s  place.  The  maternal 
uncle  played  an  important  role  in  most  of  the  festive  occasions  including  marriages.  He  had 
to  offer  gifts  like  new  clothes  on  these  occasions.  The  marriage  ceremony  came  to  include  a 
variety  of  customary  practices,  which,  in  later  years,  became  a  burdensome  necessity.  But, 
in  the  course  of  the  marriage  event  itself  there  were  several  practices  special  to  this  region. 
Tying  the  mangala  sOtra  and  talambr&lu  (which  means  showering  turmeric  rice  with  petals  of 
flowers  on  each  other’s  head  by  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom)  are  the  most  important  of 
such  age-old  practices. 

Life  in  Community 

As  patterns  of  settled  life  emerged  with  the  consolidation  of  agriculture  as  a  viable 
occupation,  need  arose  for  a  variety  of  services  like  the  barbers,  the  washermen,  etc.  and  rural 
industries  like  pottery,  carpentry  and  smithy.  Self-sufficient  villages  contained  people  belonging 
to  these  various  occupations  who  generally  resided  in  blocks.  The  village  square,  raccabanda, 
with  a  pial  under  a  shade-giving  tree,  usually  a  ravi,  a  marri  or  a  vepa  tree,  offered  a  meeting 
place  for  the  villagers.  Community  entertainments  or  assemblies  were  convened  here.  Some 
of  the  festivals  observed  by  the  entire  community  together  (for  example,  ‘gokulashtami’)  were 
celebrated  here. 

There  would  be  at  least  one  temple  in  each  village,  but  mostly  a  temple  for  Siva  and 
another  for  Vishnu  were  common.  In  some  villages  temples  for  other  deities  like  Hanuman, 
Vinayaka  and  Veerabhadra  were  also  found.  Almost  all  the  principal  temples  for  Siva  and 
Vishnu  also  contained  subordinate  shrines  for  pariv&ra  gods  or  goddesses.  For  example, 
Vinayaka,  Kumaraswamy,  Parvati,  etc.  in  a  Siva  temple,  Rama,  Venugopala,  Garuda,  Laxmi, 
etc.  in  a  Vishnu  temple  received  worship.  The  temples  were  maintained  by  the  revenues  from 
the  lands  gifted  to  them. 

Till  recently  annual  festivals  in  the  form  of  the  deities’  marriages  and  other  auspicious 
occasions  like  Sivaratri  were  conducted  with  pomp  and  gaiety.  In  medieval  times  temples 
played  a  significant  role  in  imparting  religious  education  through  musical  renderings  and 
dramatic  performances.  Richer  temples  functioned  like  institutions  in  which  the  services  of 
people  belonging  to  several  occupations  were  utilised.  Even  today  major  temples  like  that 
of  Venkateswara  at  Tirumala  have  been  promoting  widely  diverse  economic  activities  through 
which  a  large  number  of  families  thrive. 

Though  gurukula  system  continued  to  impart  specialised  and  advanced  education,  especialy 
in  fine  arts,  literature  and  traditional  sciences,  a  more  broad-based,  general  education  was 
catered  through  the  ’pial  schools’.  The  training  in  these  schools  mainly  included  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  basic  information  necessary  for  day-to-day  life.  Moral  instruction 
through  popular  Satakams  and  select  episodes  from  classics  was  the  common  content.  The 
system  served  the  purpose  until  the  British  type  of  education  was  introduced. 
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The  village  life  went  on  smoothly  due  to  an  unwritten  code  of  conduct  that  emerged  as  a 
consensus  of  age-old  traditions.  Any  crime  of  a  serious  nature  was  rare.  Disputes,  ,f  arose, 
were  solved  by  the  elders  of  the  village.  All  the  sections  of  the  socety  l,ved  am.cably  in  a 
Tesive  way  maintaining  equanimity  and  dignity  in  the  village.  In  spite  of  the  caste  divisions 
Topple  referred  to  and  addressed  each  other  in  kinship  terms.  Except  for  ,nter-d,n,ng  and 
inter  marriages,  people  of  all  caste  and  group  denominations  lived  an  intimate  life. 

However  the  life  of  those  treated  as  untouchables  remained  pitiable.  They  lived  outside 
the  village  in'  seclusion  and  were  not  allowed  to  draw  water  from  the  village  wells  or  to  enter 
temples  They  served  mainly  as  farm  labour.  The  situation  prevailed  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  when  educational  facilities  gave  them  social  status. 

The  life,  in  general,  was  dominated  by  certain  superstitious  beliefs  that  the  socioty  seemed 
to  have  inherited  from  its  tribal  ancestry,  like  in  any  society  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  can 
be  broadly  categorized  as  follows  : 


1.  Supernatural  beliefs  in  spirits,  ghosts,  etc. 

2.  Social  beliefs  regarding  good  and  bad  omens,  dreams,  etc. 

3.  Beliefs  concerning  birds  and  animals  :  that  a  journey  should  not  be  carried  on  when 
a  cat  crossed  the  way,  etc. 

4.  Beliefs  about  things  in  nature:  that  certain  trees  or  plants  are  inauspicious  if  they  grow 
in  the  courtyard. 

5.  Beliefs  concerning  eatables  and  dining  manners. 

The  auspicious  and  inauspicious  things  in  life  came  to  be  associated  with  some  practices 
and  materials.  To  use  them  in  interchanged  context  remained  a  taboo. 

During  the  British  rule,  the  village  with  its  economy  and  Industry,  suffered  a  set-back. 
Modern  education  led  the  young  men  and  women  to  towns  and  cities  for  employment.  As  a 
consequence  urbanization  gained  momentum,  reaching  an  alarming  state.  Urban  life  brought 
in  qualitative  changes  in  the  social  outlook  and  mode  of  life.  In  the  place  of  joint  families 
came  the  unitary  family.  This  disturbed  the  strong  bonds  that  hitherto  existed  among  the  kith 
and  kin.  Along  with  it  changed  the  social  customs  and  beliefs  as  well, 


FESTIVALS 

Festivals  are  special  days  marked  for  celebrating  mostly  the  birthdays  of  gods  and 
goddesses  and  also  for  commemorating  their  victory  over  evil  forces.  There  are  also  seasonal 
festivals.  There  are  festivals  earmarked  for  women  and  children.  All  these  festivals  occur  with 
regular  periodicity,  calculated  according  to  the  almanac.  In  early  India  as  well  as  in  Andhra 
there  existed  several  modes  of  reckoning  almancs,  based  on  the  movements  of  astronomical 
bodies  like  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Jupiter  and  the  stars.  Vaviiala  Kuchanna  (I3th-I4th 
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c.),  a  noted  Andhra  astrologer  belonging  to  the  Kakatiya  period,  standardized  the  present 
system  based  on  the  luni-solar  calender.  This  system  is  also  followed  by  the  Kannadigas  and 
Maharastrians. 

Most  of  the  Hindu  festivals  like  Dasara  and  Deepavali  are  celebrated  in  Andhra,  mostly 
in  the  same  way  the  others  in  India  do,  except  for  some  local  variations.  The  New  Year 
Day  falls  on  the  first  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the  lunar  month  Chaitram.  It  is  customary 
to  prepare  a  paccadi,  a  mixture  of  several  ingredients  like  the  sour  mango,  the  bitter  neem 
flower,  new  tamarind  and  jaggery  and  taste  it  as  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  This  is  to 
remind  one  of  the  complex  nature  of  life  which  is  an  admixture  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
aspects.  In  olden  days,  elderly  people  of  the  village  used  to  assemble  in  order  to  learn  what 
the  coming  year  held  for  them  accodring  to  the  astrological  implications  of  the  almanac.  In 
the  medieval  period,  kings  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  spring,  Vasantotsava,  for  nine  days 
starting  from  the  New  Year  Day.  The  celebration  was  also  an  occasion  for  the  poets  and 
artists  to  meet  and  display  their  skills. 

Srirama  Navami,  which  occurs  during  the  same  month,  is  widely  celebrated  in  Andhra  as 
the  birthday  of  Rama  as  well  as  an  occasion  for  the  performance  of  his  marriage  with  Sita.  In 
some  places  the  occasion  is  also  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  agriculturists  organizing 
bullock-races.  The  most  important  pilgrim  centre  for  celebrating  the  festival  with  great  pomp 
and  devotion  is  the  Srirama  temple  at  Bhadrachaiam.  Lakhs  of  devotees  converge  on  the 
place  to  witness  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Lord. 

The  month  of  Srivana  is  replete  with  festive  activity,  specially  for  the  women.  The  major 
festival  coming  in  this  month  is  Krishna  Astami,  the  birthday  of  Krishna.  The  chief  attraction 
of  this  festival  used  to  be  netting  a  butter-pot  hung  high  in  a  public  place  against  odds. 

Mangaia  Gaurl  Vratam,  celebrated  on  ail  the  Tuesdays  of  this  month,  is  still  a  must  for 
the  newly  married  girls.  One  of  the  Fridays,  preferably  the  one  before  the  Full-Moon  day,  is 
the  day  on  which  Varalaxmi  (the  Goddess  Laxmi  who  gives  boons)  is  worshipped,  mostly 
by  married  women.  Honouring  elderly  women  with  living  husbands  as  a  representative  of 
Goddess  Laxmi  or  Gauri  is  common  on  those  days.  They  also  offer  social  occasions  for 
women  to  congreagate  at  each  one’s  house  and  receive  pasupu  (turmeric),  kumkum,  betel 
leaves  and  fruit.  Such  congregations  are  called  Perantams. 

The  major  festival  of  the  Bhadrapada  month  is  Vin&yaka  Caviti,  which  offers  a  merry 
occasion  for  youngsters  in  gathering  the  various  kinds  of  leaves  and  flowers  prescribed  for 
the  puja.  Following  the  Maharashtra  tradition,  initiated  by  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  in  recent  years 
this  festival  has  gathered  around  it  some  social  dimensions  also,  especially  in  cities. 
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Dasara,  celebrated  for  ten  days  in  Aswoyujst ,  is  a  festival  of  Goddess  Durga.  In  some 

of  the  major  temples  the  Devi’s  idol  is  attired  in  succession  as  one  of  her  manifestations 
everday.  In  olden  days,  the  village  gods  used  to  be  carried  to  the  border  of  the  village  and 
brought  back  to  the  temple.  Samt-puja  was  conducted  in  memory  of  the  Mahabharata  story, 
marking  the  closure-  of  the  ajnatavasa  of  the  Pandavas.  Until  recently,  children  of  the  schools 
were  led  in  a  merry  procession  along  the  streets  singing  special  songs  for  the  occasion.  The 
teachers  used  to  take  them  to  various  houses  of  the  village  where  the  teachers  and  their 
disciples  were  treated  with  gifts  and  eatables. 

Deepavali,  which  means  a  festival  of  lights,  is  also  a  festival  of  sounds  made  by  all  types 
of  crackers.  Specially  organized  ‘combats’  with  crackers  and  the  like  used  to  be  conducted 
in  some  places  as  an  expression  of  bravery. 

Makara  Sankranti,  which  falls  usually  on  January  13-14  of  every  year  and  marks  the 
beginning  of  “Uttarayana”,  is  a  major  festival  in  Andhra  and  is  called  pedda  pandaga.  Apart 
from  the  astronomical  importance  it  has,  it  coincides  with  bringing  home  the  harvest.  Sun-god 
is  worshipped  during  this  festival  with  the  preparation  of  new  rice  boiled  in  milk.  Liberal 
alms-giving  and  sharing  of  the  produce  with  those  that  render  traditional  services  mark  this 
festival.  It  is  customary  to  invite  the  son-in-law  married  within  the  last  one  year  home  and 
celebrate  his  visit.  This  festival  is  also  an  occasion  for  the  worship  of  cattle,  the  pride 
possession  of  the  farmer. 

Maha  Sivaratri  is  a  major  festival  celebrated  at  ail  Saivite  temples.  The  festival  is  a  day 
of  fasting  and  keeping  awake  all  night  in  meditation.  At  Kotappakonda  in  Guntur  district  and 
some  other  places,  the  festival  Is  celebrated  wfth  devotees  bringing  prabhas,  tali,  cloth-covered 
bamboo  structures  erected  on  bullock-carts,  displaying  Saivite  legends  and  symbols  on  them. 
Villagers  vie  with  each  other  in  preparing  such  prabhas  as  tall  as  they  could. 

Major  agricultural  operations  are  resumed  again  after  summer.  The  formal  beginning  of 
these  operations  are  made  on  the  Full-Moon  day  of  Jyesta,  which  is  called  ‘Yoruvaka  Punnami’. 

Other  festivals  include  “Naga  Panchami"  (in  Sr&vanam)  and  "Nagula  Chavlti"  (in  Ka'rflkam), 
both  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  serpent-god.  “Sravana  Purnima”  associated  with  the 
initiation  of  Vedic  studies  in  the  olden  days,  “Atla  Tadiya"  (in  Bhadrapadam),  a  special  festival 
for  girls  and  women  and  “Mahalaya  Amavasya”  (in  Bh&drapadam),  an  occasion  for  ancestral 
worship  are  other  important  festivals. 

Some  festive  occasions  like  the  jayantis  of  incarnations  and  saints  are  observed  regularly 
by  the  connected  temples.  “Nrisimha  Jayanti”  and  “Hanumat  Jayanti”  are  quite  popular. 
Almost  all  the  days  in  the  week  came  to  be  associated  with  one  god  or  the  other  so  that 
those  days  are  observed  as  holy  days  and  in  some  cases  they  are  marked  by  fasting.  Both 
Smarthas  and  Vaishnavites  observe  Ekadasi  (the  eleventh  day  of  the  month)  as  a  day  of  fast. 
The  entire  month  of  K&rBka  is  considered  holy  by  Saivites  and  they  fast  during  the  daytime. 
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Apart  from  these  religious  observances,  special  worships  in  various  forms  like  the  homas, 
arcanas  (there  are  many  such  occasions  during  which  worship  is  offered  through  bilva  leaves, 
kumkum,  wick-lights,  etc.)  to  coincide  with  auspicious  days. 


PILGRI  MAGES 


Pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines,  either  to  fulfil  vows  or  to  visit  for  a  darsan  are  very  common. 
Pilgrims  flock  in  large  numbers  during  festive  occasions  of  the  god  or  goddess  of  the  particular 
temple  or  on  other  general  festival  days.  As  far  as  Andhra  is  concerned,  the  most-visited 
temple  is  that  of  Lord  Venkateswara  at  Tirumala-Tirupati.  In  fact,  it  attracts  pilgrims  from  all 
over  India  and  even  abroad.  Lord  Venkateswara  (Balaji)  is  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
Lord  Vishnu.  In  recent  years  temples  for  Venkateswara  have  come  up  at  innumerable  places 
both  in  India  and  abroad,  especially  where  south  Indians  reside. 


Satyanarayana  or  Satya  Deva,  another  manifestation  of  Vishnu,  is  worshipped  on  all 
auspicious  occasions  including  marriages  and  entering  into  newly-constructed  houses.  The 
most  famous  shrine  for  Satynarayana  is  at  Annavaram.  Sri  Rama’s  is  the  most  popular 
incarnation  worshipped  all  over  Andhra.  The  temple  at  Bhadrachalam  is  the  most  ancient 
and  famous  shrino  of  Sri  Rama.  There  are  no  specific  temples  for  Sri  Krishna,  though  he  is 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  Venugopala  Swamy.  Andhra  is  specially  rich  in  Narasimha  Swamy 
temples.  Simhachalam,  Mangalagiri,  Ahobilam,  Yadagirigutta,  Antarvedi  and  Vedadri  are  some 
important  places  for  the  worship  of  Nrisimha.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  shrines 
of  Narasimha  Swamy  are  located  either  on  the  top  of  the  hills  or  in  deep  forests.  There  is 
one  temple  for  Kurma  (tortoise)  incarnation  of  Vishnu  at  Sri  Kurmam  in  northern  Andhra.  In 
Arasavelli,  also  in  north  Andhra,  there  is  a  temple  for  the  Sun-god,  but  he  is  worshipped  as 

Surya-Narayana. 

Among  the  most-visited  Saiva  temples  are  those  at  Sri  Sailam  (Mallikarjuna),  Sri  Kalahasti 
(Sri  Kalahasteeswara),  Vemulavada  (Rajarajeswara),  Daksharamam  (Bhimeswara),  Amaravati 
(Amareswara)  and  Kotappakonda  (Koteeswara).  Among  the  pariv&ra- gods,  Veerabhadra  is 
worshipped  in  separate  temples  also.  Mudigonda,  Bontapalli,  Lepakhsi  and  other  places  have 
such  temples.  Ganapathi  is  most  populalry  worshipped  for  any  beginning  of  a  ceremony  or 
an  event,  though  exclusive  shrines  for  him  are  not  widely  found. 


As  temples  were  favoured  as  places  of  worship,  during  the  medieval  times,  one  can  find 
the  practice  of  constructing  a  temple  for  one  main  deity  and  also  providing  smaller  shrines  for 
other  parMm- gods  (gods  associated  with  the  main  deity  :  his  consort  sons,  ch.ef  devotees 
or  other  manifestations -of  the  god).  This  principle  is  further  extended  ln 
specially  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  various  sections  of  the  city  dwellers  by  ^nstmcting 
'temple  complexes’  wherein  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  f® 

worshipped  at  one  place.  Apart  from  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  deiti es  these  a'*° 

provide  for  the  worship  of  Hanuman  and  Navagrahas  (the  nine  planets).  As  ^ch  complexes 
are  mostly  built  by  settlers  of  other  regions  of  the  country,  their  favourite  deities  also  f 
representation.  Among  such  deities  are  found  Ayyppa,  Skanda  and  the  like. 
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Along  with  these  gods,  their  consorts  are  worshipped  with  equal  veneration.  However, 
their  temples  are  found  usually  in  the  same  temple  complexes.  Only  in  Tirupati  one  finds 
a  temple  for  ‘Alivelu  Manga’,  the  consort  of  Venkateswara,  away  from  the  Lord’s  temple. 
Among  the  Saivite  deities,  widely  known  are  Kanakadurga  of  Vijayawada,  Bhramaramba  of  Sri 
Sailam,  Raja  Rajeswari  of  Vemulavada,  Jnana  Prasunamba  of  Srikalahasti  and  Manikyamba 
of  Daksharamam,  all  manifestations  of  Sakti  or  the  consort  of  Siva. 

A  unique  and  famous  temple  for  goddess  Saraswati  is  located  at  Basara  on  the  bank  of  the 
Godavari.  Temples  for  Nava-Brahmas  were  constructed  at  Alampur  on  the  bank  of  the  Krishna. 
There  is  a  pilgrim  centre  at  Mandapalli  (the  village  of  Saturn)  where  the  transit  of  Saturn  is 
celebrated  with  great  reverence.  The  ‘linga’  here  is  supposed  to  have  boon  worshipped  by 
‘Manda’  or  ‘Sani’.  The  worship  mainly  consists  of  the  ritual  bathing  of  the  ‘linga’  with  sesame 
oil  and  is  believed  to  mitigate  the  malevolent  influence  of  the  transit  of  Saturn. 

Some  special  modes  of  worship  and  characteristic  customs  have  developed  around  the 
deities  of  some  place.  For  example,  tonsuring  is  the  most  common  mode  of  offering  at 
Tirupati.  Similarly,  offering  of  p&nakam  (jaggery  along  with  some  condiments  mixed  in  water), 
is  a  must  at  Mangalagiri  where  the  deity  derived  the  attribute,  Panakalaswamy  on  account  of 
the  practice. 

Several  local  goddesses,  some  of  them  having  tribal  origins,  are  worshipped  in  almost 
every  village  of  Andhra.  Many  of  them  are  manifestations  of  Sakti  and  some  ovon  of  laxml. 
These  include  epidemic,  protection  and  fertility  goddesses  also.  Some  of  thorn  are  Ganga 
or  Ganganamma,  Yellamma,  Pochamma,  Mysamma,  Nukalamma,  etc.  Pydi  Talli  and  Kanaka 
Mahalaxmi  mostly  found  in  northern  Andhra  are  manifestations  of  goddess  Laxmi.  Draupadi 
(of  the  MahSbhSrat}  is  worshipped  as  a  Sakti  in  most  places  in  Rayalasooma  and  Nellore. 
Temples  for  caste  deities  like  Kanyaka  are  not  uncommon. 

It  can  be  seen  that  during  the  long  history  of  religious  worship  by  the  successive  faiths, 
new  concepts  were  imposed  on  old  and  popular  deities  changing  thoir  names  and  modes 
of  worship,  it  is  believed  that  the  idols  of  “Pari-NIrvana  Buddha"  in  reclining  position  were 
converted  as  idols  of  Ranganatha,  the  reclining  Vishnu.  Such  transformations  are  attributed 
to  the  deities  of  some  temples. 


RELIGION 

As  already  observed,  the  society  in  Andhra  emerged  out  of  an  amalgamation  of  many 
races  and  groups  that  came  together  during  the  pre-historic  and  early  historic  times.  As  a 
consequence,  this  region  had  been  a  melting  pot  for  a  variety  of  faiths,  beliefs  and  customs, 
t  is  also  significant  to  note  that  Andhras  had  contributed  fresh  thoughts  and  interpretations 

o  sue  of  the  faiths  that  came  from  outside  the  region  and  the  influence  of  which,  In  turn, 
was  felt  outside  the  region. 
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Apart  from  the  worship  of  different  gods  and  goddesses  by  respective  tribes,  worship  of 
the  serpent-god  ('Naga')  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout  the  region  in  the  early  times.  This 
tradition  might  have  prompted  to  attribute  association  of  ‘Nagas’  (like  Adi  Seshu,  Vasuki,  etc.) 
with  the  puranic  gods.  Even  now  on  N§gula  Caviti  (which  falls  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  bright 
fortnight  of  the  lunar  month,  A&wayuja),  milk  is  offered  at  the  ant-hills.  References  to  worship 
of  serpents  are  abundant  in  the  folk  ballads. 

One  can  find  a  pattern  in  the  plethora  of  tribal  gods  and  goddesses,  many  of  whom  are 
still  worshipped  in  the  rural  Andhra  even  today.  Many  of  the  elements  and  forces  of  Nature 
have  been  worshipped  in  feminine  form,  probably  a  relic  of  the  matriarchal  society.  Mother 
Earth,  guardian  goddesses  of  the  forests,  hills,  and  the  dwellings  as  well  as  the  goddesses  of 
fertility  are  some  of  the  examples  of  such  worship.  The  idea  of  guardian  deities  was  extended 
to  tanks,  forts,  embankments  and  village  borders  in  the  early  civilised  life.  Protection  from 
various  epidemics  was  assigned  to  such  other  goddesses.  There  are  also  gods,  comparatively 
fewer  than  the  goddesses.  Some  of  these  gods  and  goddesses  were  worshipped  regularly 
in  appropriate  seasons,  which  were  mostly  cyclic.  Others  were  worshipped  as  and  when  a 
necessity  arose  as  in  the  case  of  the  goddesses  of  epidemics. 

Vedic  faith  came  into  Andhra  with  the  advent  of  Aryans  in  the  Megalithic  age.  Vedic  faith 
had  undergone  major  changes  until  it  settled  down  during  the  Puranic  age.  In  the  process 
there  had  been  shifts  in  the  emphasis  on  the  rites,  customs  and  concepts  regarding  divine 


worship.  ; 

Andhras  evinced  Interest  in  Buddhism  even  during  the  life  time  of  the  Buddha.  Soon  it 
had  spread  all  over  the  land.  Over  a  thousand  years  it  had  been  the  predominant  religion 
practised  here.  Jainism,  which  could  have  entered  Andhra  roughly  around  the  same  time 
exercised  a  deep  Influence  on  the  sodo-cultural  life  of  the  people.  One i  of ' the  reasons  f°r 
populairty  of  these  religions  could  be  the  fact  that  they  were  propagated  through  the  language 
of  the  land,  whereas  Vedic  faith  doesn't  seem  to  have  made  such  an 

of  these  early  texts  written  In  the  local  language  has  survived.  During  the  early  half  o ^the  fl  s 
millennium  AD.  a  need  might  have  arisen  for  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  to  defend  £,  own 
theological  concepts  in  the  scholarly  world  to  retain  their  hold  and 1  keep  their  religion  alive 
among  the  masses.  This  evidently  was  the  reason  why  the  Jam  anc c“e  * 
to  Sanskrit  to  explicate  their  concepts.  The  most  noteworthy  among  the  J^^ 
was  Kundakunda  Acharya  (1st  c.B.C.)  who  wrote,  among  other  tods.  °feaj3hakri Ba?aka 
considered  an  authoritative  one.  He  trained  a  number  of  scholar-propagators  like  Balaka 

Pincha,  Kunda  Kirti  and  Samatha  Bhadra. 


Jainism  ■ 

Jainism  which  continued  Its  sway  until  the  Kakatlya  period  functioned  ,hr0^  a  nu^ 
of  sanghams  spread  over  the  land.  Arhabali  (Bezwada  :  1st  C.A.D.)  was  said  to  be  the  mo^ 
influencial  acharyas  of  sujh  sanghams.  Out  of  the  24  Urtbantaas  revered  in  J^ism  Seetoa 
Nadha  is  said  to  be  an  Andhra.  The  Jain  scholars  were  well-versed  not  only  in  their  religious 
lore  but  also  in  such  subjects  like  astrology  and  medicine. 
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Though  Jainism  was  based  on  agnosticism  in  the  beginning,  it  came  to  incorporate  idol 
worship  of  several  gods  and  goddesses  and  ritual s  connected  with  worship  in  course  of  time. 
Similarly,  in  the  place  of  its  original  concept  of  castelessness,  it  adoptod  tho  caste  divisions 
and  the  manifestations  therein.  It  came  to  deny  c**?a  to  the  fourth  caste,  thoroby  reaping  the 
apathy  of  the  largest  section  of  the  society.  A  section  of  tho  Jains,  Yipamyas.  also  called 
Gflpyas  leaned  towards  tantric  cults.  All  such  practices  contributed  to  tho  unpopular  of 
Jainism  and  when  Saivism  emerged  with  a  militant  force,  it  was  almost  wiped  out.  Among 
the  few  surviving  places  of  Jain  worship,  the  temple  at  Kolanupaka  in  tho  lolangana  region 

is  the  most  prominent. 


Though  a  systematic  and  Intensive  study  of  the  Influence  of  Jainism  on  tho  socio-cuitural  life 
of  Andhra  is  yet  to  be  made,  it  may  generally  be  obsorvod  that  it  had  orcorcisod  a  ponotrating 
influence  on  the  general  way  of  life  and  patterns  of  thought  of  tho  pooplo.  Scholars  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Jainism  had  strengthend  the  concepts  of  karma  and  punwiantm.  Similarly, 
a  number  of  variations  found  in  the  episodes  of  Ramayana  vorslons  of  Andhra  aro  said  to 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  Jaina  Ramayana.  Tho  faith  was  more  popular  among  tho  trading 
community.  According  to  some  the  Telugu  word  'komatr  (from  GOmatha)  eomos  to  designate 
a  trader.  As  such  they  held  important  positions  In  administration  dealing  with  accounts  and 
records,  almost  until  the  Kakatiya  period. 


The  other  important  contribution  of  the  Jains  was  imparting  functional  education  to  one 
and  all.  It  was  customary  to  initiate  a  child  into  formal  education  by  making  him  to  trace 
the  letters  Om  Namah  Slv&ya,  Siddham  Namah  (Salutations  to  Siva  and  salutation!;  to  Siddha). 
While  the  early  part  refering  to  Siva  is  of  Sah/ite  influonco,  tho  latter  part  referring  to  Siddha 
is  Jain.  Saivism  which  could  wipe  out  Jainism  as  a  religion,  could  not  touch  this  tradition. 

Buddhism 


Buddhism  flourished  in  Andhra  until  the  6th  c„  when  Adi  Sankara  propounded  his  adwafta 
philosophy.  His  philosophical  tenets,  in  fact,  are  said  to  bo  a  further  development  of  the 
speculative  philosophy  initiated  by  Nagarjuna.  If  Sankara  demolished  the  base  of  Buddhist 
thought,  the  Kmmukha  Saivites  violently  attacked  the  Buddhist  strongholds,  protesting  against 
the  degeneration  which  had  set  in  that  religion  by  that  time  {6th*7th  e.). 

Buddhism  had  a  sway  over  the  Telugu  land  for  over  a  thousand  years,  it  was  popular  with 
masses  as  well  as  with  the  members  of  tho  ruling  houses  like  tho  Batavahanas,  Ikshvakus, 
Salankayanas  and  Vishnukundis.  It  is  believed  that  the  Buddha  visited  Andhra  and  preached  his 
faith  at  Dhanyakataka  and  Giridharkuta.  Nagarjuna,  Arya  Oova,  Bhava  Vivoka,  Buddha  Ghosha 
and  Dharma  Kirthi  were  some  of  the  intellectuals  who  commented  upon  and  reinterpreted 
Buddhist  tenets  and  philosophy.  It  was  from  the  Andhra  coast  that  Buddhism  travelled  to 
Srilanka  and  several  countries  of  south-east  Asia.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  this  context  is  that 
the  variety  of  Buddhism  now  practised  in  countries  like  Japan  and  Korea  owes  its  origin  to 
the  great  Buddhist  teachers  of  Andhra.  Thousands  of  learners  came  from  those  countries  to 
join  the  Buddhist  University  at  Nagarjunakonda  and  carried  back  with  them  tho  sacred  faith. 
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Like  Jainism,  Buddhism  also  preached  a  casteless  society  and  condemned  the  elaborate 
rituals  of  the  Vedic  faith.  It  was  also  silent  on  the  existence  of  god.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  a  sect  of  Buddhism,  Mahayana,  allowed  idol  worship  in  order  to  concede  to  a 
popular  practice  that  existed  among  the  common  folk.  This  goes  to  prove  that  in  the  process 
of  finding  a  wide  base  for  their  religion,  every  religion  had  accepted  certain  popular  rituals 
and  beliefs,  though  in  different  forms. 

In  course  of  time  Buddhism  began  providing  several  opportunities  to  the  public  to  fulfil 
their  vows  by  allowing  them  to  participate  in  ‘acts  of  merit’  (offerings  of  votive  stupas,  idols 
of  the  Buddha  and  the  like)  at  the  stupas  and  caftyas.  The  lore  that  developed  included 
several  gods  and  goddesses.  The  concept  of  Avalokiteswara  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
near  Dhanyakataka. 

A  sustaining  contribution  of  the  Buddhists  to  the  Andhra  culture  is  their  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  various  fine  arts,  especially  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  The  stupa  at 
Amaravati  was  the  culmination  of  their  perfection  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  early  caves 
of  Ajanta  stand  as  a  fitting  testimony  to  their  mastery  over  the  art  of  painting.  The  earliest 
known  phase  in  the  history  of  Andhra  fine  arts  is  thus  linked  with  Buddhist  achievements. 
When  Vedic  faith  was  later  revived  as  Puranic  religion,  a  majority  of  the  Buddhist  customs 
and  practices  were  incorporated  into  the  Hindu  system  of  worship. 

Though  there  was  an  intellectual  and  theological  activity  promoted  by  eminent  thinkers 
and  assemblies  of  monks  from  time  to  time,  the  religion  was  burdened  with  various  sectarian 
schisms.  Ritualism  and  tantric  practices  soon  led  to  a  corrupt  mode  of  life  in  the  Buddhist 
seats.  A  systematic  revolt  and  demolition  of  Buddhist  sites  grew  up  as  a  result.  As  said  earlier, 
this  revolt  was  organized  by  the  Kdl&mukha  Saivites  who  signed  utpatti  pidugu  as  the  authors 
of  demolition  at  such  places  of  ^destructon.  Utpatti  Pidugu  is  interpreted  as  thunder-bolts 
(pidugu)  striking  at  utpatti,  meaning  utpatha  (aberration  from  the  right  path).  Puranic  Hinduism, 
however,  made  the  Buddha  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  thus  relegating  the  significance  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  to  one  of  the  innumerable  facets  of  a  larger  faith. 

Saivism 

Saivism  which  believes  in  Siva  as  the  supreme  god  was  known  to  the  Andhras  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years.  Some  of  the  Ikshvaku,  Salankayana  and  Vlshnukundi  kings  were 
devotees  of  Siva.  The  Vishnukundis  declared  themselves  as  “parama  maheswaras”  and  as 
devotees  of  Sri  Parvata  Swamy.  The  temple  of  Chitraratha  Swamy  was  one  of  the  oldest 
temples  dedicated  to  Siva  Saivism  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  first  millennium  is  generally 
said  to  bd  “Purana  Saivam”  As  it  gradually  gained  prominence,  it  began  owning  the  local 
gods  as  manifestations  of  Siva.  With  Siva  as  the  main  god,  there  grew  around  him  many 
associate  gods  and  goddesses  (pa/ivira  dSvatas)  such  as  Parvati,  Ganapati  and  Skanda. 
Some  of  the  Andhra  rulers  issued  coins  protraying  the  images  of  Vrishabha  (nandi  or  Siva’s 
bull)  and  Skanda. 
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Saivism  flourished  in  Andhra  in  several  forms  like  Kmmukha,  LakuPsa  and  Pdsupata, 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  Siva  as  the  common  factor.  The  spiritual  heads  of  these  sects 
conducted  services  to  the  society  running  educational  institutions  and  hospitals.  All  of  them 
called  for  an  unswerving  faith  in  the  Lord,  relegating  the  rituals  to  a  secondary  place.  This 
singular  commitment  to  the  godhood  led  to  a  militant  spirit  both  at  the  indiv.duai  and  societal 
levels  and  resulted  in  the  demolition  of  Buddhist  and  Jain  places  of  worship  and  dwellings. 
Palkuriki  Somanatha’s  Basava  PurBnam  contains  stories  of  a  number  of  clashes  between 
Saivites  and  the  followers  of  others  religions  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  former. 

During  the  time  of  Basaveswara  (12th  c.)  of  Karnataka,  Saivism  roachod  its  pinnacle  and 
turned  into  vira  Saivism  which  propounded  a  casteless  society  and  did  away  with  distinctions 
of  sex  and  age  in  the  modes  of  worship,  it  upheld  Saiva  agamas  and  questioned  the 
relevance  of  Vedic  rituals.  It  established  bhakti  as  the  supreme  virtue  and  the  devotee  was 
equated  with  godhood.  During  this  period  Panditaradhya  led  a  movement  for  the  propagation 
of  Saivism  in  Andhra.  His  school  is  known  as  ir&dhya  Saivarn  which  respected  the  authority 
of  the  Vedas  as  well  as  the  four-fold  caste  system.  The  single-minded  devotion  inculcated 
a  spirit  of  abandon  and  sacrifice  in  the  society.  It  helped  the  Kakatiya  kings'  to  dofend  the 
country  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Muslim  Invaders.  Once  the  non-Vodic  faiths  liko  Jainism  and 
Buddhism  disappeared,  Saivism  continued  as  a  religion  tolerant  of  other  faiths  like  Vaishnavism. 
It  remained  a  dominant  religion  until  the  15th  c.  and  continues  even  today  as  one  of  the 
principal  faiths 
Vaishnavism 

Vaishnavism,  which  holds  Vishnu  as  the  supremo  god,  is  an  old  faith  but  appears  to  have 
come  a  little  later  to  Andhra  thargSalvism.  Some  of  the  Salankayana  kings  called  themselves 
“parama  Bhagavathas"  -  meaning,  great  devotees  of  Vishnu.  However,  Ramanujacharya 
(11th- 12th  c.)  was  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  populairty  of  this  religion.  Sri  Krishnadeva 
Raya  (early  16th  c.)  is  known  to  be  the  first  king  to  have  embraced  Vaishnavism.  In 
his  Amuktam&lyada  he  had  Incorporated  storios  of  Vaishnava  toachois  who  propagated  their 
religion  by  winning  over  the  scholars  of  the  other  faiths.  This  text  propagated  the  Vi$i$t6dwalta 
of  Ramanuja.  Some  of  the  earlier  rulers  including  the  such  Velarnar*  and  the  later  ones  such 
as  Nayaks  of  Tanjore  followed  this  faith. 

Vaishnavism  received  a  boost  when  Chaitanya  Mahaprabhu  initiated  the  madhum  bhakti 
cult  and  personally  propagated  it  in  Andhra.  Valiabhacharya,  born  in  Andhra,  was  also  a  great 
teacher  of  Vaishnavism  and  later  settled  in  Gujarat,  where  his  influence  can  stilt  bo  seen. 

Madhwacharya  (13th  c.)  founded  the  school  of  Ow&im  which  also  hold  Vishnu  as  the 
supreme  god.  However,  the  Dwaitas  worship  Anjanoya  as  mukhya  pfioa  d&va.  Adherents 
of  this  faith  are  not  many  in  Andhra  but  worship  of  Anjaneya  is  more  widely  found  in  the 
Telangana  area  of  Andhra. 
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There  are  two  traditions  of  Vaishnavism  that  are  prevalent  in  Andhra  -  Tengal  (South)  and 
Vadagal  (North),  the  former  being  numerically  strong. 

Puranic  religion  of  Vaishnavism  brought  out  the  glory  of  Vishnu  through  his  incarnations 
of  which  those  of  Rama  and  Krishna  gained  immense  popularity.  The  Bhakti  movement  that 
surged  in  the  middle  ages  centered  round  the  Bhigavata  Purana  and  the  incarnations  of  Rama 
and  Krishna  described  therein.  Owing  to  this  ‘Vaishnavism’  in  Andhra  mainly  manifested  itself 
in  the  worship  of  these  gods  and  other  deities  considered  as  manifestations  of  Vishnu  (such 
as  Venkateswara  and  Satyanarayana  Swamy). 

The  elaborate  rituals  found  in  the  Vaishnava  temples  and  a  vast  literature  that  grew  around 
the  gods  popularised  the  faith  among  the  masses.  Even  the  pada  and  kirtan  literature  about 
the  incarnations  and  their  subsequent  use  in  the  dance  traditions  of  Andhra  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  faith. 

The  two  dominant  faiths  among  the  people,  Saivism  and  Vaishnavism,  existed  in  Andhra 
simulataneously  and  the  people  following  these  faiths  lived  amicably.  We  do  not  find  militant 
conflicts  between  them  as  are  found  between  Vedic  and  non-Vedic  faiths.  However,  the 
occasional  discord  found  in  their  respective  practices  reflected  in  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Palnadu.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  the  discord.  At  one  stage  Saivites  accepted 
Vishnu  as  the  greatest  devotee  of  Siva,  while  the  Vaishnavites  made  Siva  an  ardent  devotee 
of  Vishnu.  As  this  did  not  assuage  the  feelings  of  both,  a  concept  was  floated  that  Siva  and 
Vishnu  were  the  one  and  the  same.  A  concrete  shape  to  this  was  given  by  Tikkana,  who 
celebrated  the  indistinguishability  in  dedicating  his  work  to  “Hari-Hara-Natha”,  who  donned 
the  attributes  of  Siva  as  well  as  Vishnu.  Though  this  did  not  last  as  a  cult  for  long,  the 
Smartha  view  of  equating  Siva  and  Vishnu  prevailed  and  all  the  puranic  gods  came  to  be 
equally  worshipped  by  one  and  all,  except  in  a  few  stray  cases. 

Islam 

Islam  came  to  Andhra  as  early  as  the  1 1th  c.  through  the  Arab  traders  who  reached  the 
Malabar  coast.  Baba  Fakruddin  and  his  disciples  were  responsible  for  the  spread  of  Islam 
at  that  time.  A  ruler  of  Penugonda  (11th-12th  c.)  adopted  Islam  and  constructed  a  mosque 
there.  However,  it  was  after  the  northern  Muslim  invaders  in  the  early  fourteenth  century 
occupied  some  parts  of  Andhra  that  the  religion  established  itself  as  an  important  faith  of  the 
land.  Though  the  Kakatiya  kingdom  defended  itself  against  Muslim  onslaught  for  quite  some 
time,  it  finally  succumbed.  As  the  early  invaders  and  their  representatives  attached  a  greater 
importance  to  proselytizing  than  to  other  aspects  of  administation,  they  began  promoting  their 
faith  by  every  conceivable  way  including  force.  They  also  resorted  to  vandalism  and  wanton 
destruction  of  temples  and  Hindu  institutions. 
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Sporadic  conflicts  of  violent  nature  have  been  a  common  feature  marring  Hindu  -  Muslim 
amity.  However,  attempts  have  been  made  several  times  to  promote  a  healthy  harmony 
between  the  two  communities.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that,  even  during  the  days  of  bitter 
conflicts  for  political  gains,  such  attempts  were  made.  For  example,  Srikrishnadeva  Raya  had 
Muslims  in  his  army  for  whom  he  built  mosques.  The  Golconda  Qutb  Shahis  provided  facilities 
for  administration  of  justice  to  both  the  communities  according  to  their  own  respective  codes. 
Abul  Hassan  Tana  Shah  made  gifts  to  the  Sri  Rama  temple  at  Bhadrachalam,  Some  of  the 
Muslim  rulers  encouraged  the  Hindu  arts  and  literature  and  even  invoked  the  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses  in  their  literary  works.  Notwithstanding  the  fanaticism  in  both  the  sections  showing 
its  ugly  head  now  and  then,  a  generally  peaceful  co-existence  and  amicability  prevailed. 

The  Sunnis,  the  Shias  and  the  Wahabs  are  the  major  sects  found  among  the  Muslims  of 
Andhra.  One  can  find  mosques  in  all  major  villages.  In  course  of  time  the  Muslims  in  Andhra 
Pradesh,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  adapted  many  of  the  Hindu,  customs  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  food,  marriages  and  festivals.  Hindus  participated  in  Muslim  festivals  like  Muharram 
and  made  offerings  at  Dargas.  Names  like  Pakeeraiah  and  Mastanayya  are  not  uncommon 
among  Hindus.  Some  of  the  Muslims,  specially  of  the  Dudekula  sect  living  on  cotton-carding, 
bear  Hindu  names.  To  cite  an  instance,  Siddappa,  an  illustrious  member  of  this  community, 
became  the  spiritual  successor  of  Veerabrahmendra  Swamy  and  contributed  many  spiritual 
songs  (tattvams). 

Christianity 

Though  Christiany  enterted  South  India  in  the  1st  and  2nd  contury  A.D.,  there  is  no 
proof  to  show  that  it  entered  the  Andhra  during  the  period.  A  church  was  constructed  at 
Machilipatnam  in  1670,  only  for  the  use  of  Portugese  soldiers.  The  earliest  known  case  of 
conversion  to  Christianity  was  from  Punganur  in  Chittoor  district,  in  which  a  Velama  family 
adopted  Christianity  at  the  instance  of  Father  Mandvit  of  the  Karnatic  Mission.  Gradually  more 
and  more  families  in  the  Anantapur,  Chittoor  and  Cuddapah  districts  accepted  Christianity. 
Some  of  the  Reddy  converts  of  those  Rayalaseema  districts  were  responsible  for  promoting 
the  faith  in  some  villages  of  the  Guntur  district.  During  1750  to  1776  there  was  resistance 
to  Christianity  in  Rayalseema,  but  the  faith  continued  to  flourish  in  Guntur  district.  D’souza, 
a  Goan  missionary,  (with  a  pseudonym  ‘Adikanandaswami’)  tried  to  revive  the  religion  in  the 
Rayalaseema  districts  in  the  19th  c. 

The  earliest  to  establish  Christian  missionaries  in  Andhra  were  the  Catholic  missions 
(Hyderabad  :  1834,  Visakhapatnam,  1845).  Guntur  district  is  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of 
a  Catholics.  Protestants  started  their  activities  in  Andhra  in  1805  under  the  auspices  of 
ondon  Mission  and  established  their  first  centre  at  Visakhapatnam.  With  the  help  of  one 
u  arayudu,  a  Brahmin-convert,  they  got  Bible  and  other  religious  literature  translated  into 
Telugu.  They  extended  their  activity  to  Cuddapah  district  in  1822. 
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Teaching  of  English  was  felt  as  an  effective  way  of  propagating  Christianity.  Alexander  Duff 
of  the  Scottish  Mission  encouraged  the  teaching  of  English  in  High  schools.  In  Machilipatnam, 
Noble  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  started  an  Institution  for  this  purpose,  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  Noble  college.  He  ran  the  college  only  for  higher  caste  people  in  the 
Initial  stages  and  could  convert  some  Brahmins  to  Christianity.  Encouraged  by  this  example, 
the  Lutheran  Mission  started  an  education  Instituion  in  Guntur  (the  present  Andhra  Christian 
rnlleoel  Among  the  other  missions  that  successfully  propagated  the  religion,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the'American  Baptist  Mission,  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Canadian  Mission,  the  Telugu  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Indian  Missionary  Society. 

More  than  actual  conversions,  the  success  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  pervasive  influence 
o,  the  basic  tenets  o,  the  faith  on  the  common  people.  I.  has  emphasized  the  socia va ues 
of  service  and  compassion.  Besides,  It  was  instrumental  in  promoting  reformist 
within  the  Hindu  faith.  I.  could  reach  the  people  even  at  the  lowest  strata  o  society  thmug 
its  educational  and  medicare  activities.  A  large  section  of  teachers,  specie  y 
1  have  been  Christians  thanks  to  the  educational  activities  of  the 
helped  the  upllfl  of  the  downtrodden  sections  of  sec, e^,  especially 
though  in  the  process  It  came  to  bear  a  stigma  as  a  re  gton  o 

Chlrlstianlty  did  no,  come  Into  violent  conflict  wflh  the  local  faiths.  In  some  o,  me  popular 
places  of  Christian  worship  (for  example,  the  Mary  Mata  shrine  near  ™ * 

Hindus  no.  only  participating,  but  also  fulfilling  their  vows.  Some  —  and  modem «— 
treated  Christian  teaching  and  stories  In  their  literature,  w  c  ca 

Brahmo  Samaj 

Branmo  Same,  was  one  o,  the  ^-spread VZZ  1“ 

centre  was  started  in  Bapatla  in  1878  on  account  of  e  e  veeresalingam  Pantulu 

MannavaBuchaiah  Pantu.u,  »atiVe^^  Ingoing 

and  Desiraju  Peda  Bapaiah  are  some  of  the  stalwarts  who 

the  movement  in  Andhra. 

Arya  Samaj 

Arya  Samai,  founded  by  Oayananda  Samswaflti,  e— 

region  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  Its  actv  es  n0  Christian  converts  who  wished 

Hindu  rites  and  organizing  reconversions  of  those  Islamic  and  const  a 

to  come  back  into  the  Hindu  fold. 
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Other  Cults 

One  can  find  representation  in  Andhra  for  followers  of  various  cults  within  the  domain  of 
Hindusim  like  Divya  Jnana  Samaja,  Radha-Saomi  Satsang,  Hamath  Baba,  Mohar  Baba  and 
Sai  Baba.  Institutions  belonging  to  these  cults  have  been  striving  to  revive  spiritualism  in  the 
society  and  are  also  engaged  in  socio-cultural  activities.  The  organizations  connected  with  Sri 
Satya  Sai  Baba  are  many  and  are  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  but 
also  the  practical  needs  of  the  society  such  as  higher  education,  speciali/ed  medicare,  ©to. 
In  recent  years  many  devotees  are  found  worshipping  deities  like  Ayyappa  and  Santoshi  Ma, 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  religious  cults  in  Andhra  reveals  that  certain  basic 
underlying  concepts  regarding  faith  and  social  structure  have  persisted  throughout  in  spite 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  several  religious  movements  that  rocked  the  society.  Probably  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  primitive  concepts  of  godhood,  the  belief  in  life  after  death,  etc. 
have  continued,  any  amount  of  sophistication  notwithstanding.  Similarly  the  caste  groups, 
originally  based  on  the  occupations  pursued,  gained  solidarity  as  means  of  social  security 
and  power.  Any  attempt  to  remove  such  caste  distinctions,  made  periodically,  did  not  meet 
with  complete  success.  Such  religions  as  Buddhism  and  Jainism  which  initially  propagated 
casteless  society,  as  well  as  the  other  faiths  which,  though  recognised  castor,,  calfod  for 
equality  among  them,  equally  failed  over  a  course  of  time.  Evon  in  Christianity  and  Islam  in 
Andhra,  the  converts  carried  with  them  the  distinctions  of  thoir  original  carte  inhibitions.  In 
view  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages  and  political  powor,  the  concept  of  casto  can 
be  seen  to  be  continuing  even  today. 

Yogic- Cults 

Yoga  has  been  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  the  faith  and  an  effective  means  for 
salvation.  There  are  several  schools  like  hatha,  tantrn,  jn&na,  bhakti,  karma,  kriya  and  ri}a 
yogas.  It  is  believed  that  Dakshina  Murthy  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Yoga  system  In  the 
hoary  past. 

The  cult  propagated  by  Dattatreya  held  some  influence  in  Andhra,  Paramananda  Yati 
(c. 1650- 1750)  and  Parasuramapanthula  Lingamurty  (the  author  of  $1  t6r&m&njm6ya  Samvidam 
:  1720-80)  are  well-known  exponents  of  this  tradition.  Sivarama  Dikshita  (1700-50)  propagated 
acala  yoga  and  had  considerable  following  in  Andhra. 

The  influence  of  ‘Nathas’  (Matsyendra  and  Goraksha)  is  considerable  in  Andhra  as  can 
be  seen  from  literature  connected  with  the  Nathas  and  their  cult.  Matsyendra  Natha  Is  said 
to  be  the  founder  of  hatha  yoga.  Srisailam  was  one  of  the  noted  centres  of  this  school. 
Three  important  works  in  Sanskrit  describing  the  hatha  yoga  were  contributed  by  Andhras. 
Atmarama  (1534-1634)  from  north  Andhra  was  the  author  of  Hatha  pradi pika.  Srinivasa  Bhatta 
Maha  Yogendra  (1625-95),  the  author  of  Hatha  Ratnivali,  hailed  from  the  Krishna  District. 
Prabhala  Yogeswara  Yogi  (1700-50)  the  author  of  Y6ga  Ratna  Pradi  pika  was  a  devotee  of  Sri 
Saila  Mallikarjuna.  Hatha  yoga,  as  a  means  of  therapy,  is  quite  popular. 
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Vemana  (16-I7th  c.)  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  Telugu  yogic  world.  In  his  famous 
stanzas,  he  had  again  and  again  referred  to  a  variety  of  yogic  practices,  often  shrouded  in 
mystic  expression. 

Pothuluri  Veerabrahmendra  Swamy  (1608-93),  an  exponent  of  swara  yoga,  popularised  the 
school  through  several  of  his  philosophical  songs  (taHvams).  Even  now  there  are  many  followers 
of  Veerabrahmendra  Swamy  in  Andhra.  Siddappa  (1665-1735),  a  disciple  of  Veerabrahmendra 
Swamy,  also  advocated  religious  tolerance  among  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  his  tattvams. 

Among  the  ’Yoginis',  Balapapamba  (17th  c.),  Tarigonda  Venkamamba  (1730-1817)  and 
Eswaramma,  the  grand-daughter  of  Veerabrahmendra  Swamy  (1703-1803)  were  some  of  the 

noted  ones. 

some  exponents  ol  Yoga,  though  ot  Andhra  origin,  lived  outside  the  slate  and  had 
become  equally  famous  outside  Andhra.  Mention  may  be  made  ot  Trilmga  Swamy  (1^188  ), 
Sadguruswamy,  Jnanondra  Saraswatl,  Sivananda  Natha,  Ganapati  Mum  (1878-1936)  a 
Kanchupati  Venkata  Swamy  Rao  (Master  C.V.V.  1868-1922)  who  have  achieved  eminence  and 

had  a  large  following. 

andhras*  contribution  to  religious  thought 

During  its  long  history  extending  over  twenty  five  centuries,  Andhra  had  produced  many 

grea^philosophors  and  re.lg.ous  teachers,  whose  precious^n^utionissign.cannoton, 

in  the  context  ot  the  Andhra  lend  but  also  outside  it  In  India  and  abroad.  A  brief  resume 

about  some  of  those  outstanding  men  of  eminence  is  attempts  ere. 

Kundakunda  :  Acharya  Kundakunda  ot  the  ts.  o.  B.C.,  also  known  as  g 

Griddha  Pincha  or  Bacharya,  was  a  Dlgambara  Jain  preoeptor  ghj  a  place  of  to™™  0 

with  Mahavira  and  Gautama.  His  An&k&nta  Vida  in  ^  .  of  his  disciples  were 

precious  as  Nagarjuna’s  $Qnya  Vida  in  the  context  o  u  8 ‘  _  Muliciiram,  one  of  his 

responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  all  over  the  land.  Dis 

many  works,  Is  held  as  an  authority. 

Nagariuna  •  Acharya  Nagarjuna  (1st  and  2nd  c.)  was  a  Mahayana  Buddhist  and  the  flrst 
Nagarjuna  .  wnarya  \  Ad  ihe  ‘Madhvamika’  (or  the  middle  path), 

systematic  exponent  o.  an  Important  (also  called 

HIs  theory  Is  also  known  as  tonya  Vida .  His  works  in  _  s  of  his  works 

MQia  Midhyamika  Kirlkivalj),  Vigraha  Vyivartanl,  Bam  va,  ®  .  ,t  is  said  that  the 

are  now  available  In  the  form  of  Chinese  and  Tibetan  W-Mon.  its  source 

■School  of  ContradicUons'  which  Zen  Buddhlem  d®v®l°p®  world’s  philosophy  tried  to 

In  Nagarjuna's  dialeotic,  which  for  the  first  time  n  ®  b  ,  He  initiated 

show  the  self-contradictory  nature  ot  every  concept  ^ 

speculative  philosophy  which  tradtion  was  continued  by  later  philosophers  and  prec  p 

,  a  tonr\  ^rH  c  \  was  a  great  Buddhist  scholar  and 

Aryadwa  :  A  disciple  of  Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva  (  an  a9uthor  o)  BuddhiSt  treatises. 

preacher,  as  important  to  Sri  Lanka  as  to  Andhra. 
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Buddhaghosha :  Acharya  Buddhaghosha  (4th-5th  c.)  propagated  Buddhism  in  Sri  Lanka  and 
Myanmar  (Burma)  and  is  held  in  esteem  in  those  countries.  Through  his  commentaries  and 
original  works,  he  strengthened  the  Th§ra  V&da  school  of  Buddhism. 

Bhava  Vlveka  :  Bhava  Viveka  (5th-6th  c.)  lived  near  Dhanyakataka  and  furthered  the  Buddhist 
speculations  on  the  question  of  reality  of  the  physical  world. 

Dharmakirti  :  Bom  in  Tirupati,  Acharya  Dharmakirti  (6th-7th  c.)  studied  at  the  Nalanda 
University.  He  was  well-versed  in  epistemology  and  brought  world  fame  to  Buddhist  logic.  In 
his  scholarly  works,  he  discussed  the  problems  of  cause  and  effect  relation,  momentariness 
(Aniyata  dharma)  and  Vign&na  V&da.  He  held  that  anything  that  is  produced  is  not  because  of 
a  single  cause  but  a  product  of  many  causes  and  refuted  the  existence  of  God  and 
soul  on  that  basis. 

Kumariia  Bhatta  :  Kumarila  Bhatta  (7th  c.)  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Vedic  Dharma. 
He  refuted  the  non-vedic  faiths  like  Jainism  and  Buddhism.  His  commentary  on  the  Pum 
MTm&msa  Sutras  of  Jaimini,  Tantra  V&rtika  Bh&m  helped  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Vedic 

faith,  specially,  the  karma  path.  Prabhakara  and  other  disciples  of  Kumarila  Bhatta  propagated 
his  views. 


Nimbarka  .  Also  known  as  Nimbaditya  or  Nlyamananda,  Nimbarka  lived  probably  later  thin 
Madhwacharya  (13th  c.).  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Vaishnava  tradition  holding  Srikrishna  as  the 
supreme  lord.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras  of  Badarayana,  entitled  V&d6rrta 

P&rij&ta  Saurabham.  His  philosophy  is  a  type  of  BhGd&bhSda  v&da.  Follwers  of  Nimbarka  are 
mostly  found  in  the  north. 


Sayana  :  Sayana  Acharya  (1282-1386),  was  a  minister  of  Kampana,  the  ruler  of  the  present 
Nellore  area.  Along  with  his  elder  brother  Madhava,  Sayana  participated  in  attempts  to  revitalise 
he  Vedic  faith  against  the  onslaught  of  Islam.  Sayana  wrote  a  number  of  Bh&syarm  to 
interpret  vedic  texts  and  is  venerated  on  that  account. 


Annam  Bhatta  :  Annam  Bhatta  (15th  c.)  was  a  great  scholar  hailing  from  the  present 
Mahaboobnagar  district.  He  Is  remembered  (or  his  authoritative  work  on  Indian  logic.  Tarka 
Samgraria  He  wrote  on  Mlmamsa,  VSd&nta  and  VySkaraqa  also.  Tarka  Is  Important  because 
is  y  t  e  method  of  logical  reasoning,  discussion  and  debate  that  Nytya  and  Valiealka 
enable  a  person  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  matter. 


maLV!'abla  '1530)  Was  a  c°"^Porary  of  Chaitanya  and  like  him  propagated 

was  held  hv  ^1!^  8  8  9  !  varlatlon'  The  enchanted  devotion  of  the  gopls  towards  Krishna 

Vaiiahha  in  r  w  ^  ?  f  Vation'  This  came  to  be  known  a®  Pu$p  m&rga  or  Suddhidwaft*. 

71  and  fina,ly  SGttled  down  in  Qujarat  The  <*  hte  cult  is  in 

B&hma  sritm*  rhI™  °*  ^  ^  lar0ely  found  thero'  Vallabha  wot*  commentaries  on 

m&hma  SOtras,  Bh&gavata  Pur&na  and  Jaimlni's  SQtras. 
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Trilinga  Swaml :  Trilinga  Swami  (1607-1887)  was  a  great  saint,  who  popularised  the  traditional 
faith  and  yoga,  mostly  in  the  north  and  the  east.  He  was  described  as  ‘walking  Visweswara’ 
by  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa. 

In  the  recent  times,  Dr.  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  (1888-1975)  had  published  numerous 
works  reinterpreting  the  Indian  schools  of  philosophy  in  a  lucid  way  so  that  they  may  be 
understood  by  the  moderns.  He  was  great  as  a  teacher,  author,  orator,  thinker  and  scholar 
and  received  universal  acclaim.  Jiddu  Krishnamurti  (1895-1986)  was  another  such  illustrious 
personality.  He  was  a  spiritual  genius  and  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  one’s  own  efforts  to 
realise  truth  within  himself.  He  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  an  object  to  be 
known  through  intellectual  argument  or  conceptual  tradition  or  through  the  help  from  a  guru. 
K.  Satchidananda  Murti  is  a  reputed  and  well-respected  scholar  and  educationist  who  has 
been  travelling  wide  and  publishing  several  works  in  English  interpreting  Indian  Philosophy.  V. 
Madhusudana  Reddy  is  another  scholar-writer,  who  has  several  works  to  his  credit  explaining 
the  Indian  philosophy  to  the  non-Indian. 


CONCLUSION 


In  the  earliest  days  of  his  community  activity,  man  should  have  discovered  his  identity 
and  affiliation  with  his  own  close  circle  of  family.  In  due  course,  wider  parametres,  based  on 
area  of  residence,  kith  and  kin,  clan,  faith  and  speech,  would  have  claimed  his  affiliation  and 
gave  him  an  identity  and  sense  of  belonging.  Of  these,  language  and  the  culture  transmitted 
through  the  language  seem  to  have  emerged  as  more  powerful  than  the  others 

In  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  language  is  Telugu.  In  the  course  of  its  development  this  language 
has  assimilated  innumerable  linguistic  traits  -  primitive,  medieval  and  modern.  The  earliest 
known  Andhra  empire  was  Dravidian  in  origin  but  by  adoption  it  was  Aryan.  As  it  once 
spread  far  and  wide  in  the  country,  it  came  into  contact  with  many  languages.  Similarly,  the 
rich  and  comfortable  life  provided  by  this  riparian  territory  attracted  several  foreigners  during 
its  early  historical  period  and  thereby  was  enriched  by  a  variety  of  languages  and  cultural 
streams.  Estuaries  of  the  major  rivers  of  this  land  facilitated  the  people  to  travel  by  sea  and 
establish  cultural  linkages  with  southeast  Asian  countries.  It  resulted  in  cultural  advancement 
and  colonization  in  those  countries. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhyas  hardly  received 
adequate  attention  from  historiographers  while  studying  aspects  of  society  formation,  social 
laws,  cultural  activities  and  associated  developments.  An  appraisal  of  the  contribution  of  the 
south  to  the  Indian  panorama  is  quite  an  essential  aspect  in  order  to  analyse  and  assess  the 
richness  of  Indian  culture. 

Andhra  Pradesh,  which  is  geographically  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  had  witnessed 
an  inflow  of  three  cultural  streams,  each  of  which  brought  distinct  characteristics  and  together 
created  a  mosaic  of  civilisation  composite  in  quality. 

The  north-eastern  stream  of  cultural  Inflow  Is  associated  with  Innumerable  ancient  tribes, 
who,  pushed  by  aggressors,  moved  in  a  south-west  direction  and  gradually  settled  down  on 
either  side  of  the  Godavari.  This  stream  brought  in  what  was  best  from  the  Gangetic  valley 
and  the  sub-Himalayan  region. 

The  second  stream  was  from  the  north-west  and  it  took  a  deep  root  in  the  Krishna  valley. 
At  this  juncture,  it  may  be  difficult  to  identify  the  characteristics  and  cultural  traits  that  flowed 
into  Andhra  Pradesh  from  these  two  directions.  However,  the  Satavahanas,  who  founded  the 
first  known  empire  here  are  associated  with  the  north-western  stream  of  cultural  flow. 

The  third  stream  was  from  the  lower  south-eastern  tracts  and  it  provided  a  strong  basis 
for  the  edifice  of  South-lndian  culture  shared  by  the  state. 
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During  the  immediate  centuries  before  Christ,  there  were  two  great  political  forces  in  India  - 
the  Mauryan  and  the  Andhra  -  that  built  empires  exercising  suzerainty  over  vast  territories.  As 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mauryans  dwindled,  the  Andhras  extended  their  authority  over  central  and 
eastern  India.  At  one  time,  the  Andhras  held  their  sway  over  the  present  Gujarat,  Maharashtra, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Karnataka,  Tamil  Nadu,  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Orissa.  The  state  of  Andhra 
Pradesh  is  historically  very  closely  associated  with  those  states  even  today. 

The  age  of  Satavahanas  is  a  significant  period  not  only  in  the  Andhra  history  but  also  in 
the  Indian  history.  There  are  some  scholars  who  believe  that  efforts  were  made  during  this 
period  to  ‘aryanize  the  Dravidian  culture’.  Others  believe  that  there  was  a  greater  ‘dravidization’ 
of  the  Aryan  culture  in  respect  of  concept,  thought,  practice,  rituals,  worship,  social  practices 
and  social  laws.  Whichever  way  one  looks  at  it,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  wide-spread 
fusion  and  a  firm  basis  for  a  pan-Indian  way  of  life  was  laid  during  this  time.  The  Andhras 
were  not  merely  influenced  by  the  northerners  but  they  practically  intermixed  with  them  and 
developed  parallel  patterns  by  producing  rs/’i  and  law-givers  like  Bodhayana  and  Apastamba. 

One  of  the  seven  great  cities  of  ancient  India,  Kanchipuram,  was  founded  around  this 
period.  It  is  situated  in  the  area  then  known  as  Aravanadu,  called  by  the  Tamils  as  ‘northern 
country’.  It  flourished  as  a  centre  of  great  learning  and  of  cultural  confluence.  It  is  said 
that  Chanakya,  the  author  of  Artha  s&stra  and  the  shining  jewel  of  the  Mauryan  empire  was 
associated  with  Kanchi.  Several  Buddhist  and  Jain  scholars  besides  Sanskrit  scholars  received 
their  education  and  training  here. 

The  word  ‘Dravidian’  acquired  a  new  and  broader  meaning  after  a  cultural  synthesis  was 
achieved  at  Kanchipuram.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  elitist  society  of  the  southern 
and  northern  cultural  regions  is  divided  into  ‘Pancha-Dravidas’  and  ‘Pancha-Gowdas’  (Pancha 
means  five).  To  the  former  category  belong  the  Andhras,  the  Tamils,  the  Kannadigas,  the 
Maharashtrians  and  the  Gujaratis.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Pancha-Dravidas  were  strict 
vegetarians  whereas  the  Pancha-Gowdas  were  not. 

The  contribution  of  the  Andhras  to  the  world,  specially  the  eastern  hemisphere,  comprises 
their  successful  effort  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Buddha  along  with  their  own  perspective  of 
his  teachings.  The  famous  Acharyas  who  were  responsible  to  spread  Buddhism  abroad  and 
whose  unsurpassable  acquisition  of  knowledge  brought  crores  of  followers  to  Buddhism  in  the 
far  East  (in  countries  like  China  and  Japan)  and  several  south-east  Asian  countries  including 
Sri  Lanka  and  Mayanmar  (Burma)  hailed  from  Andhra.  For  instance,  Buddha  Ghosha,  an 
authority  on  Hinayana  and  Nagarjuna  of  the  Mahayana  fame  are  held  in  reverence  in  all  those 
countries  for  their  eminence  and  exposition  of  the  Buddhist  tenets.  In  short,  their  voice  was 
treated  as  the  voice  of  Lord  Buddha  and  an  estimated  350  millions  or  more  in  the  far  East 
follow  Buddhism  today. 
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Many  Buddhist  monasteries  were  built  during  the  rise  of  the  Andhra  power.  When  this 
power  was  challenged  by  the  Saka-Pallavas,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  Andhras  was  shifted 
from  Kanchipuram  to  Dhanyakatakam  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  A  great  and  beautiful 
monastery,  which  acquired  world-wide  fame  for  its  architectural  and  sculptural  excellence  and 
monastic  discipline  was  built  at  Amaravati. 

Full  freedom  was  allowed  to  the  people  to  embrace  any  religious  cult  they  chose  but  in 
the  early  centuries  Buddhism  and  Jainism  went  on  ascendency  on  account  of  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Buddhist  monks  and  Jaina  Sramanas  and  their  disciplined  life  in  the  monasteries. 

During  this  period,  Prakrit  was  developed  as  a  common  language  and  it  became  prevalent 
throughout  the  south.  Buddhists  and  the  Satavahanas  had  subsequently  developed  Sanskrit 
as  a  language  of  higher  learning.  It  was  used  for  official  purposes  only  in  the  2nd  c.  A.D. 
The  Satavahanas  who  ruled  for  over  four  centuries  established  a  new  era  {saka),  Saliva hana 
Saka,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India  for  their  official  purposo. 

Successive  kingdoms  in  the  Andhra  area  carried  out  the  traditions  laid  down  by  the 
Satavahanas.  Under  the  larger  kingdoms  or  empires  which  extended  beyond  the  linguistic 
boundaries,  experiments  were  made  to  fuse  the  sub-cultures  of  the  several  regions  into  what 
in  course  of  time,  emerged  as  South-indian  culture.  Contribution  of  the  Andhras  to  its  growth 
is  enormous  but  yet  has  to  be  identified  and  assessed. 

'  i  If  Vedas  were  a  gift  of  the  north  of  the  Vindhyas,  Vedanta  was  a  precious  gift  from  the 
south.  The  Hinayana  in  general  and  the  Mahayana  in  particular  gave  birth  to  speculative 
philosophy.  Logic  was  developed  to  its  heights  while  the  Mahayana  philosophy  was  in  the 
process  of  growth.  It  was  argued  and  propounded  by  Nagarjuna  that  the  starting  point  for 
realization  of  one’s  own  existence  in  relation  to  the  world  was  iQnya  (void).  His  logic  and 
argument  led  to  further  thinking  by  rich  and  fertile  minds  such  as  that  of  Sankara,  and 
later  of  Ramanuja  and  Madhwa,  Several  commentaries  and  interpretations  were  published  on 
Brahmanical  works  and  Buddhist  and  Jain  scriptures. 

Buddhism  also  brought  to  the  fore  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  Andhras  in  the  spheres  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  art  treasure  of  the  Stupa  at  Amaravati  and  the  early 
caves  of  Ajanta  created  a  great  impetus,  providing  a  springboard  for  future  development. 

As  the  society  developed,  a  lot  of  initiative  was  taken  here  in  Andhra  to  organise  social 
strata,  professions  and  patterns  of  material  culture.  Aesthetics  and  utility  were  happily  combined 
in  the  handicrafts;  the  enthusiansm  nourished  by  a  happy  prosperous  and  confortable  life  at 
home  resulted  in  adventure  and  maritime  trade,  touching  China  on  the  east  and  European 
countries  on  the  west. 
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People  from  the  Andhra  region  migrated  to  several  parts  of  the  country  even  during  the 
Satavahana  rule.  Similar  migrations  along  with  the  territorial  spread  of  authority  took  place  during 
the  rule  of  Srikrishnadeva  Raya  of  Vijayanagar  empire.  As  a  result  a  noticeable  percentage  of 
the  Telugu  speaking  people  (about  17%  according  to  conservative  official  estimates  but  really 
much  more)  are  left  outside  the  linguistic  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh  when  it  was  formed.  Tamil 
Nadu,  Karnataka,  Orissa,  Maharashtra  and  Madhya  Pradesh  thus  came  to  have  numerous 
pockets  and  speakers  of  Telugu.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  Telugus  have  been  living  in 
comfort  and  peace  with  others  in  the  states  of  their  adoption.  They  have  also  contributed 
vitally  to  the  progress  of  those  states  in  various  fields  like  agriculture  and  industry. 

During  the  British  rule,  the  services  of  many  Telugu  speaking  people  were  drafted  under 
labour  contracts  to  work  in  the  plantations  in  countries  like  Mauritius,  South  Africa,  Fiji  and 
Malaysia.  Telugus  in  very  large  numbers  are  found  in  Burma  (Mayanmar)  and  Sri  Lanka. 
Though  the  first  and  second  generations  of  such  immigrants  had  to  face  hardships,  subsequent 
‘  generations  have  prospered  and  started  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  those  countries. 

Modern  conditions  of  living  have  drawn  many  Telugus  -  mostly  highly  educated  -  to  the 
industrial  townships  and  administrative  centres  all  over  India.  General  characteristics  of  a- 
Telugu  include  his  friendliness,  dedicated  work  and  tolerance  and  as  such  Telugus  are  found 
welcome  in  any  society.  Another  feature  of  the  modern  times  is  the  migration  of  professionally 
talented  people  to  advanced  countries  like  the  U.S.,  where  the  Andhras  along  with  their 
compatriots  have  earned  honour  and  status  on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  hard  work. 

The  factor  that  binds  the  Telugus  all  over  the  world  is  their  language  and  culture.  Like 
any  other  linguistic  or  regional  group  In  India,  the  Andhras  too  have  a  rich  cultural  heritage 
the  history  of  which  is  more  than  25  centuries  old.  The  attempt  made  in  this  volume  is  to 
present,  in  put-shell,  this  variegated  richness. 
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Not®  :  Terminal  sound  of  U  is  optionally  dropped  in  Telugu  o.g.  Bharatam(u); 
Veeresalingam(u). 

Variation  of  spelling  occur  in  Roman  transcription  of  names  based  on  individual 
preferences  o.g.  Laxmikantham  -  Lakshmikantham;  Murti  -  Murthi  -  Murthy  -  Moorthy; 
Ramayya  -  Ramaiah;  Rao  -  Row  -  Rau;  Sreenivasarao  -  Srinivasarao. 

It  is  common  in  Andhra  to  refer  to  a  renowned  person  by  his  family  name  (intiperu) 
o.g.  Panuganti  lakshiminarasimharao  -  Panuganti;  Munimanikyam  Narasimharao 
-  Munimanikyam. 

The  most  popular  form  is  followed  with  cross  reference  wherever  necessary. 

The  Index  Is  arranged  as  per  Computer  based  alphabetisation. 


A.P.  (Andhra  Pradesh)  Lalit  Kala 
Akademi  317,  319,  357 
A.P.Sahhya  Akademi  269,  275, 
317,  318 

A.P.Sangeeta  Nataka  Akademi 
300,  317,  318,  384 
A.Ra.Sam.  (Abhudaya  Rachayi- 
tala  Sangham)  230,  313 
Abbur  inscription  85 

Abdul  Hassan  Tana  Shah  (Qutb 
Shah)  113,  118,  206 
Abdullah  Qutb  Shah  113, 
116,118 

Abdur  Razzak  107,  122,  361 
Abhagybpakhymam  216 
Abhljnana  Sakuntalam  185 
Abhinaya  Darpana  359 
Abhyudaya  Kavitwam  230; 
poets  229 

Abhyudaya  Racayitala  Sangham 
(see  A.Ra.Sam) 

Abut  Hasan  Tanashah  115, 470 


Abusive  poetry  (tittu  kavita)  209 
Achaemenid  dynasty  SO 
Achaiah,  Kodurl  296,  382 
Achamamba,  Bandaru  256 
Achandavarma  48 
Achyuta  Rao,  Tekumalla  272, 
302 

Achyutaraya  108 
Adavi  Chanti  Siri  46 
Addanki  inscription  61, 91- 
Adhunika  Mahabharatam  240 

Adhyatma  Ramayanam  212, 386; 

-Kirtans  388 
Afzal-ud-Daulah  131 
Agasthya  91,  321 
Agnl  Dham  238 
Agni  Vina  235 
Ahalyh  samkrandanamu  207 
Ahmad  Shah  102 
Aihole  inscription  68 
Aitamya  Brahmana  26, 371, 443, 
452 


'Ajanta’  (Viswanatha  Sarma, 
Penumarti)  235,  236 
Ajanta  caves  353 
Akalavarsha  I  66 
Akkanna-Madanna  caves  58 
Alampur  93 

Alankarasudhanidhi  321 
Ali  Adil  Shah  11114 
All  Nama  114 
Aliya  Rama  Raya  369 
Alla-ud-din  Hasan  Gangu  101, 
105 

Alla-ud-din  Hasan  Shah  96 
Alla-ud-din  I1 102 
Alla-ud-din  Khalji  78 
Alladareddi  101 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  51 
Alpafivi  282 

Amalina  (A-malina)  sringaramu 
221,  222,228  ' 
Amaranayakas  119,  120 
Amaranayankara  system  305 
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Amaravati  9,  28,  29,  337,  338, 
343;  -art  347;  -inscription  40, 
85;  -record  100;  -sculptures 
43;  -stupa  336,  346,  353 
Amaravati  Kathalu  289 

Amateur  Dramatic  Association 
377 

Ambadeva  76,  77 
Ambaprasad  372 
Amma  Raja  I  90 
Amma  Raja  II  63,  85,  87,  359 
Amoghavarsha  I  61 ,  62,  67 
Amoghavarsha  II  86 
Amoghavarsha  ill  65 
Amrtam  Kurisina  Ratri  239 
Amudrita  Grantha  Cintamani  327 

Amuktamalyada  108,  123,  124, 
190,  194 

Anadi  Kosanundi  Anantatvam 
Loki  237 

Ananda  Gajapati  Maharaj  215, 
308,  374 

Ananda  Kavi,  Mangalagiri  211 

Ananda  Mohana  Sastry,  Kauta 
356 

Ananda  Ranga  Pillai  208 
Anandam  Jlvanadi  237 

Ananta  Bhupala,  Tupakula  208, 
252 

Ananta  Krishna  Sarma,  Rallapalli 
254,272,301,321 
Ananta  Rao,  Susarla  257 
Anantamatya  121,  186 
Anantavarma  Choda  Ganga  72 

Anantavarma  Vajrahasta  (Vjara- 
hasta  III)  71 ,  72 

Anantayya,  Citrakavi  202 
Anapota  I  (Anapotanidu)  97 
Anapota  II  97,  98 
Anavotareddi  99 
Andhakas  37 
Andhra  Art  Theatres  383 


Andhra  Balananda  Sangham 
304 

Andhra  Bhakta  Vijayamu  264 
Andhra  Bharati  286 
Andhra  Bhasarnavamu  208 
Andhra  Bhasa  Bhiisanamu  1 76 
Andhra  Bhasa  Sanfivini  255 

Andhra  Bhashabhimani  Sarna- 
jam  377 

Andhra  Bhashabhivardhirii 
Granthamala  315 

Andhra  Bhashabhivardhini 
Samajam  274 

Andhra  Candralokamu  21 1 

Andhra  Chandrika  Grantha  Mala 
315 

Andhra  Data  Caritra  -  Bhiigola 
Sarvaswamu  269 

Andhra  Da&a  Katha  Sangrahamu 
313 

Andhra  Granthamala  315 
Andhra  Jybti  304,  312 
Andhra  Kavi  Sapta  Sat!  276 
Andhra  kavi  taranglni  276 
Andhra  Kavula  Caritra  270 
Andhra  Nama  Sesamu  21 1 
Andhra  Nata  PrakUika  301 

Andhra  Nataka  Kala  Parishat 
(ANKP)  296,  381 , 382,  384 

Andhra  Nataka  Protsahaka 
Sangham  380 

Andhra  Patrika  231,  255,  256, 
278,  304,  312,329,330,  331, 
332 

Andhra  Paurusamu  225 

Andhra  Prasasti  225 

Andhra  Prabha  256,  304,  312, 
331 

Andhra  Pracharini  Granthamala 
315 

Andhra  Pradesh  Balala  Akademi 
305 
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Andhra  Praja  Natya  Mandali  439 
Andhra  Pmkhsika  327,  328,  329 
Andhra  Purmmmu  r.28,  229 
Andhra  Racnyitahi  261,  276 

Andhra  Rachayitala  Sangham 
269 

Andhra  Stibda  Cintamani  251 
Andhra  siihitya  caritra  2/5 

Andhra  Sahitya  Pari:  that  274, 
312;  Patrika  274  ,  312 

Andhra  Saranwatha  Parishat 
269,  314 

Andhra  Sarvaswamu  268 

Andhra  sataka  sahitya  vikanumu 
277 

Andhra  Univornity  l.xponmontal 

Theatre  382 

Andhra  vangtmyn  caritra 
sarwaswamu  276 

Andhra  Vmgmuya  Caritrnmu  271 
Andhra  vmgmaya  sueika  276 
Andhra  Vara  Patrika  304,  329 

Andhra  Vijnana  Chandrika  Man- 
dali  313 

Andhra  Vi}nm&  Sammamu  257, 
268,  313 

Andhrapatha  1 1 
Andhras  26 
Andhravafl  2,22 

Andhretihasa  Parlaodhaka  Man- 
dali  313 

Andhrt  385 
Andhrula  Caritra  257 
Andhruia  sanghlka  caritra  277 
Angara  Vailari  238 
AnglchTefugu  Dictionary  31 1 
Anitalli  79 
Anjali  396 

Anjaneya  Murty,  Medicharla  303 
Anjaneyulu,  Kundurtl  235,  239 
Annam  Bhattu  474 
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Annamacharya  (Annamayya), 
Tallapaka124, 188, 189, 205, 
370 

Annamayya,  Yathavakkula  177 
Annapurna  Parinayamu  212 
Annaya,  Tenali  198 
Antarvahini  282 
Anubhavalu-Jnapakalu  267 
Anubhuti  kavulu  245 
Anumati  222 
Aparajita  69,  70 
Aparasaila  viharas  58 
Appa  Rao,  Basawaraju  (Venkata) 
219,  225 

Appa  Rao,  Gurazada  (Venkata) 
155,  218,  230,  255,  285,  292, 
299,  302,  307 

Appa  Rao,  P.S.R.  275,  278, 300, 
316,  318 

Appaiah  Saatry,  Juluri  271 
Appalaswami,  Puripanda  234, 
235,  324 

Appalaswami,  Ronanki  231 
Arabian  Nights  kathalu  414 
Aradhya  Saivism  88 
Arden,  A.H.  311 
Arikeaari  |  65.  92 
Arikesari  II  86 
Arikeaari  lit  65 
Arthsdastm  35,  39 
Aru  Sara  Kathaiu  288 

‘Arudra*  (Sadasiva  Sankara  Saa- 
try,  Bhagavathula)  230,  231 , 
238,  274,  276,  397 
Arum  Rekhalu  235 
Arundhafl-Vhaispunu  229 
Aryadeva  43,  473 
Asarrmrthuni  Jiva  Yatrn  281 
Ashurkhana  116, 117 

Aelf  Jahis  127, 325, 346;  -dynasty 
127, 128;  -rulers  456 


Asoka  Maurya  28,  36, 37;  -edicts 
43 

Asoka  vani  Id  Ramudu  237 
Astapadis  386 
Astavadhanam  249 
Astavimsa  Sahasrika  55 
Atadu-Ame  282 
Atchyutabhyudayamu  204 
Atma  Katha  227 

'Atreya',  Acharya  (Venkata 
Narasimhacharyulu,  Kilambi) 
296,  383 

Aurangazeb  113,  114, 126, 128 
Avedana  226 
Ayagars  82,  119 
Ayyamahadevi  85 
Ayyanadevi  60 


Baba  Fakruddin  17, 469 
Baddega  65,  67,  86 
Baddena  83 
Bagu  Bagu  295 

Bahadur  Shah  126,  127,  131, 
134 

Bahmani  dynasty  102,  -kingdom 
94,  96,  101,  105 

Bairagi,  Aluri  235,  236 
Baji  Rao,  Peshwa  129 
Bala  304 

Bala  Bharathi  Samajam  379 
Bala  Gangadhara  Tilak,  De- 
varakonda  239, 244 
Bala  Kasari  303 
Bala  Santu  438,  439 
Bala  vyakaranamu  154,  253 
Balamuratikrishna,  Mangalam- 
palli  371 

Balarmndam  303,  304 
Batasaraswatftl,  Elakuchi  251 
Balashouri  Reddy  323 


Ballala  III  103,  105 
Balliya  Choda  74 
Banabhatta  43 
Bangaramma,  Chavali  227 
"Bangaru  papa”  392 
Banjaras  or  Lambadas  446 
Bapineedu,  Maganti  268,  304 

Bapiraju,  Adavi  226,  280,  286, 
303,  323,  356 
Bapu  395,  396 

“Barrister  Parvateesam”  390, 
392 

Barrister  Parvafisam  284 

Basava  Puranamu  86,  92,  172, 
173,  187, 259,  360,  372,  407, 
468 

Basaveswara  468 
Batakamma  429 
Batasari  215 
“Batasari”  393 

Battle  of  Padmanabham  133 
Battle  of  Palnadu  176 
Battle  of  Rakkasl-Tanaadi  112 
Baudha  Swamy  320 
Bavaneelu  or  Jamukula  vallu  421 
Bayalata  434 
Beerannalu  424 
Bekkailu  Inscription  73 
Betala  Pane a  Vlmsati  Kathalp 
285 

Bhadradeva  65 
Bhadragiri  §atakamu  209 
Bhagavadajjukam  68, 91 

Bhagavantha  Rao,  Bethapudi 
258 

Bhagavatamu  183, 184, 187, 188 
Bhhgavatarini(a)  386, 388 
Bhagavatars  387,  388,  389 
Bhagavatha  Kavi,  Satyavolu  212 
Bhagamhalu  433,  386 
“Bhagyarekha”  392  , 
Bhairavakonda  58, 66 
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‘Bhairavayya’  (Manmohan  Sa- 
hai)  242 

Bhakta  Cintamani  212 
"Bhakta  Prahlada"  390 
Bhakti  movement  89,  91 
Bhaktiranna  Katha  (Yadava  Pu- 
ranam)  422 
Bhamakalapam  41 7 
Bhanudeva  IV  72 
Bhanumati  Ramakrishna,  P.  289, 
392,  396 

Bhanumurti,  Vemaraju  304 
Bharadwaja,  Ravuri  259,  282, 
289 

Bharata  150, 358,  364, 365, 366, 
373 

Bharati  257,  278,  312 
Bharavi  91 

Bhaskar  Rao,  Vasireddy  382 
Bhaskara  Ramayanamu  179 
Bhaskara  Rao,  T.  (Sphurtisri)  230 
Bhaskara  Satakam  435 
Bhaskara,  Hulakki  178 
Bhatta  Vamana  62 

Bhattlprolu  inscription  43,  452; 
-records  36;  -script  157;  - 
stupas  336 

Bhav a  Kavitwam  219 
Bhava  Sanklrtanam  21 7 
Bhava  Viveka  321 ,  466,  474 
Bhavanarayana,  Jayanthi  376 
Bheemanna,  Boyi  230,  235,  237 
Bhetaia  Pancavimsati  252 

Bhima  Kavi,  Vemulavada  164, 
248 

Bhlmakhandamu  182 
Bhlmasena  Jataka  35 
Bhlmeswara  Puranam  431 
BhogiriiDandakamu  185 
Bhojaiajiyamu  121,  186 

Bhujanga  Rao,  Raja  Mantripra- 
gada  258 


Bhuvana  Ghosa  236 
Bhuvana  Vijayamu  204 
Bidri  articles  403 
Bijjala,  Kalachuri  72 
Bobbin  Katha  413 
Boddemma  429 
Bommafatas  124 
Brahma  Nayudu  88,  182 
Brahmaiah  Sastry,  Kasibhatla 
258,  270,  271,  272 
Brahman! yam  214 
Brahmavalvarta  Parana  196 
Brahmi  label  inscription  339 
Brahminlcal  cave-temples  58;  - 
monuments  58;  -structures 
339 

Brahmo(a)  Samaj  327,  456,  471 
Brahmottara  Khandamu  212 
Brhatkatha  43,  44,  320 
Brihadratha  28,  30 

British  Administration  131; 
tradition  137 

Brown,  Charles  Philip  (Brown, 
C.P.)  150, 203, 270, 271 , 285. 
308,  309,  310 
Brown,  .William  310,  311 

Buchibabu  (Venkata  Subba  Rao, 
Sivaraju)  267,  281,  287,  297 

Budabukkala  439 
Buddha  Carltramu  217 

Buddha  Reddi,  Gona  92,  177, 
178 

Buddhaghosha,  Acharya  55, 
150,  321,  466,  474,  477 

Buddhavarma  51 

Buddhism  16,  36,  37,  79,  85, 
453,  465,  466,  467,  478 
Buddhist  c a/tya  52;  -establish¬ 
ments  44;  -jataka  stories  10; 
-monks  478;  -monuments 
347;  -monasteries  478;  - 
schools  42;  -sculpture  45, 
347;  -viharas  9 


Bukkaraya  104,  105,  122 

Bulivenkataratnamma,  Annaba- 
thula  363 

Butchi  Sastry,  Ganti  374; 
Company  374 

Butta  Bommalu  430 

c 

Caduvu  281 
Cair.  M.W.  311 
Caitya(s)  42,  337 
Caityakas  42 
Caityalaya  45 

Caldwell,  Rt.Rov.Robort  (Bishop) 
23,  150,  270,  309 
Caligraphy  1 1 7 
Camatkara  Candrikti  97 
Camatkara  Ratnavalj  374 
Campbell,  A.D.  309,  310 
CandramaftParinayamu  21 1 
Candrangada  Caritra  435 
Candmibkhara  iatakam  212 
Chpakudu  86 
Car  Darvesu  kothalu  414 
Carey,  William  310 
Carltraka  Vy&samulu  257 

Caritraka-Kavyas  (Historical  Po¬ 
ems)  306 

Cave  X  of  Ajanta  346 
Cave  architecture  59;  -temples 
341,  348 

Cekka  Bhajana  -  Ciratala  Bha- 
jana  427 

Caliyali  Kam  280 
Connapud  Vitasamu  209 
Central  Sahhya  Akademi  275 
Centres  of  Jainism  86 
ChaSo  (Somayajulu,  Changanti) 
289 

Chakrapani  391 
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Chalam  (Venkata  Chalam,  Gudi- 
pati)  245,  256.  258,  273,  276, 
281,  287,  294 

Chalam  Uttarafu  258 
Chalapathi  Rao,  M.  (Manikonda) 
334 

Chalapati  Rao,  I.V.  334 
Chalukya  Bhima  1  62,  65,  343 
Chalukya  Bhima  H  62 
Chandidas,  Vaddera  284 
Chandodarpansmu  202 
Chandra  Rekha  Vilapamu  209 
Chandragupta  Maurya  35 
Changalvaraya  Sattry,  Cheyyuri 
213 

Channa  Reddy.  M.  146, 147, 148 
Channa  Sauri,  Proluganti  432 
Charrtamula  11  47 
Charrtamula,  Ehuvala  47,  58 
Charrtamula,  Vasiathiputra  Sri 
46,  56 

Charminar  346 

Chejerla  temple  3®;  -inscription 
52,68 

Cbencbus  20,  446,  450;  -region 
441 

Chenghlz  khan  282 
'Cherabanda  Rai|u'  (Baskara 
Reddy,  Baddam)  242,  245 

China  Maulana,  Sheik  372 
China  Purnaiah  Pantulu,  Chatti 
377 

China  Satyam,  Vempati  363 

China  Tatacharya,  Tirumaia 

Bukkapattanam  21 1 
China  Tirumalayye  188 

Cbindu  Bhagavatam  (Chindu 
Yakshaganam)  418, 431 , 432 

Chinnanna,  Tailapaka  £51 
Chlnnaya  Suri,  Paravaatu  154, 

155,  253,  287 


Chintamam  Nataka  Samajam 
379 

Chintamani,  C.Y.  (Sir)  333 
Chirantananda  Swami  262 
Chola  Aditya  i  67 
Chowdary,  J.N.  144 
Cillara  devullu  283 

Ciluva  Padiga  Rani  Peranamu 
211 

Cintamani  269,  272 
Citra  Nafiyam  291 
Cltrn  kavita  169,  415 
Civaraku  miglledi  281 
Clive,  Robert  130 
Collection  of  Telugu  Proverbs 
311 

Compagnie  de  Inde  Orientate 
127 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravid- 
ian  or  South  Indian  Family  of 
Languages,  A  270,  309 
Compendium  of  the  Andhra 
Vyakaranam  (Catechism  of 
Teloogoo  Grammar)  31 1 

Conspectus  Literature  Telugu- 
glal  Valgo  Warugicale  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Literature  In 
Telugu,  also  called  Warugi) 
309 

Copper  plate  inscription  48 
Couldrey,  O.J.  355, 356 
Culls  Kafinga  Jataka  36 

© 

Daivamiccina  bharya  281 
Daksharamam  62;  -inscription 
73 

Dakshina  Murthy  Sastry,  Susarla 
371;  387 

Daksinandhm  sahltyamu  276 
Damodaravarma  52 
Dandart  dance  448 


DandiYatra  239 
Dantidurga  65,  66 
Dantivarma  69 

Dappula  Nrityam  (Dappu  Dance) 
424,  430 

Dar  Commission  report  140 

Dasakumara  Caritram  91,  176, 
285 

Dasara  462 

Dasaratha  raja  Caritra  21 1 
Dasarathi  (Krishnamacharya, 
Dasarathi)  237,  238,  397 
Dasari  Bhajana  438 
Dayananda  Saraswathi  471 
Deccan  Chronicle,  The  334 
Deccan  Herald,  The  333 

Deccani  architecture  117; 
costumes  117;  -painting  354 

Deekshitulu,  Chinta  254,  286, 
303 

Deepavali  462 
Desabhaktl  218 
Deiabhimani  329 
Deil  408 

Desoddharaka  Granthamala  315 

"Devadas"  393 

Devadasis  123 

Devaraya  1 106,  107 

Devaraya  (1 107,  122,  361 

Devavarma  48 

Devi  Bhagavatam  205,  214 

Dhanyakataka  (see  also  Amara- 
vati)  9,  33,  36,  43,  51;  -stupa 
38 

Dharma  Rao,  Tapi  275, 277,  397 
Dharma  Vaddi  287 
Dharmakirti,  Acharya  474,  466 
Dharmapuri  Rmayanamu  213 
Dharwada  Nataka  Samajam  291 , 
374,  376 
Dhruva  66 

Dhurjati  190, 195, 196 
Diddubatu  285,  288 
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Digambara  Kavulu  241; 
movement  237 

Dik-Iu  241 

Dikshita  Duhita  226 

Dimsa  dance  of  Araku  valley  449 

Dingnaga  57 

D7pa  Sabha  237 

Dipavalj  226 

Dochana  Praggada  84 

Donappa,  Tumati  302 

Dramatic  History  of  the  World, 
The  377 

Draupadi  Vastrapaharanam  379 

Dravidian  family  150;  -languages 
151 

Dupleix  129, 130 

Durgabai  Deshmukh  (Durgaba- 
yamma,  Gummidadala)  304 
Durjaya  dynasty  50 
Dwyarthl  kavyam  202,  209 

£ 

East  India  Company  125,  126, 
130 

Eastern  Chalukya(s)  67; 
architecture  92, 342, 343;  -art 
349 

Eastern  Gangas  :  architecture 
344 

Eenadu  304,  312 

Fine  Namenskund  Hiche  Un- 
tersu  Churty  309 

Ekanta  Seva  217 
Ekavira  280 
Ekkala  gana  431 
El  Edroos  144 
Ellanarya,  Chintalapudi  196 

‘Ellora’  (Bhaskara  Rao,  Go- 
davarti)  243 

English-Telugu  Dictionary  310 
Enoch,  Kolakaluri  275,  316 
Erragudipadu  151 


Errana,  Edapati  198 

Errapragada  (Errana)  99,  170, 
179,  250 

Etikoppaka  toys  401 

F 

Federated  India  333 
Feroz  Shah  102 
Fldelu  Ragala  Dazan  234,  276 
Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq  105 

Frederic i  Bollingii  Hans  Raise  til 
Faederne  -  Landen  igjen  308 

0 

Gadabas  445 
Gaddar  245 

Gajapathi  dynasty  103; 

-kingdom  103 
Gajapati,  Kapilesvara  72 
Gali  Vana  287 
Ganapati  284 

Ganapati  Deva,  Kakatlya  71,  74, 
75,  76.  84 

Ganapati  Sastry,  Pilaka  227,  235 
Gandhiji  17, 135, 136 
Ganga  dynasty  53 
Gangadevi  106, 123 

Gangadhara  Rao,  Korrapati  297, 
385 

Gangadhara  kavi,  Addanki  112, 
115,201 

Gangadharam,  Nedunuri  302 
Gangana  185 
Gangavataranam  435 
Ganga  GaunVilasamu  207 
Ganita  ska  samgraham  168 
Garagalu  427 

Gkha  Saptasati  (Saptaiati)  8, 
15,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44. 
197,320,358,365 
Gaurana  187 


Gautamiputra  Satakarni  32,  37, 
38,  42.  43.  353 

Gayopakhyanam  292 
Gentoo  (Gentu)  150,  308 
Geya-natikalu  226 
Ghatikas  57,  81 
Ghiyas-ud-din  Damghani  105 
Ghiyas-ud-din  Tughluk  78 
Glmtamu  217 

Girikumarvni  Prema  Gitalu  225 
Giriraja  kavi,  Oarbha  432 
Gita  Ratnavali  368 
Gitagovinda  365 
Go  Vyaghra  Caritm  252 
Gobbi  428 

Gokhala,  Madhavapeddi  288 
Golakl  Saivism  87 
Gotconda  Kavuta  Sancika  312 
Qolconda  Patrlka  287,  312,331 

Gotconda  kingdom  112; 
paintings  355 

Golla  Suddulu  422 
Gond-Kolam  region  441 
Gonds  446 
Gonka  I  70 

Gonka  II,  Velanati  70,  71,  72 

Gonka  III  71 

Gopala  Chakravartl  237 

Gopaia  Reddy,  Band!  (Ban- 
GoRe)  141,  2  /4 

Gopala  Roddy,  Bezawada  313, 
318 

Gopalakrishna  Murty,  Sripada 
302 

Gopalakrishna,  Rentala  236 

Gopalakrishnalah,  Dugglrala 
282,  267 

Gopalakrlshnama  Chatty,  Nara- 
hari  278 

Gopalaswamy,  K.V.  M2,  385 

Gopanna,  Kancherla  (see  Ra- 
madas,  BhadrachaJa) 
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Goparaju,  Koravi  121,  186,  187, 
285 

Gopendra  Tippabhupala,  Saluva 
369 

Gopichand  258,  281,  28/ 

Gora  Sastry  (Rama  Sastry, 
Govindu)  256,  257,  295 

Gorantla  inscription  52 
Goravayyalu  428 
Goru  Muddalu  302 
Gotram  13,  14 
Govinda  Dikshita  125,  368 
^Govinda  II  66 
Govinda  III  66 
Govinda  IV  6/ 

Govinda  Rao,  Vanarasa  292, 
377,  378 

Govindacbarya,  Atmakuri  229 
Govindavarma  I  48,  49 
Gmrmni  454 
Grimm  1  id 

Grammar  at  Modern  Telugu,  A 
311 

Grammar  of  the  Qentoo  Lan¬ 
guage,  A  310,  311 

Grammar  of  the  Teloogoo 
Language,  A  310,  311 
Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Lan¬ 
guage,  A  310 

Grierson,  G.X  149,  150, 156 
"Grihatakshmr  391 
Gudlganplu  229 

Gudimaltam  MukhallngaSS,  339, 
347 

Gudlselu  Halipotunnayi  237 
Gummalaplu  450 
Gunadhya  43,  414,  320 
Gunneswara  Rao,  Satyavolu 
379;  -Company  379 
Guntupalli  30,  40;  Caitya  45, 
337;  -Caves  338 
Guravayya  Nrityam  424 


Gurukula  system  459 

Gurumurti  Sastry,  Ravipati  285, 
302 

Gwynn,  J.P.L  31 1 

xa 

n 

Hadiqat-us-Salatin  118 
Haha-  huhu  284 
Haindava  Virulu  261 

Hala  Satakarni  8, 15, 40, 43, 320, 
321 

Hampi  125,  351,361 

Hamsa  Vimsati  211,  285,  414, 
421 

Hanumantha  Rao,  Kopalle  135 

Hanumantha  Rao,  Madapati 
266,  286 

Hanumantha  Rao,  Roddam  385 

Hanumatchastri,  Indraganti  227, 
230 

Hari  Sarvottama  Rao,  Gadicharla 
135,  220,  315,  328,  329, 332 
Hari&candm  213 
Haribcandropakhyanamu  187 
Haridas  (Bhagavatar)  386 
HariharaRayal96, 104, 105, 122 
Harihara  Raya  II  101, 106 
Harivamiamu  179,  181 
Hastlvarma  I  48 
Hastivarma  II  48 
Hasya  Sanjivani  326 
Hasya  Vardhanl  326 
Heyer,  J.C.  309 
Mima  jwata  284 
Hirmbindu  281 

Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  (Guntur) 
375,  377 

Hindu  Nataka  Samajam  (Rajah- 
mundry)  376,  379 

Hindu  NatakoJJIvaka  Samajam 
375 

Hindu,  The  333 


Hinduism  17,  56 
Hindusthan  Times,  The  333 
Hindu  Desa  Caritra  313 
Hitakarini  330 

Hitasri  (M.V.N.  Prasada  Rao) 
282,  289 

Hitavadi  326 
Hoer,  P.  31 1 
Howell,  William  31 1 
Hrdayeswari  226 
Huen-Tsang  150 
Hyat-e-Mer  Momin  1 1 6 

I 

IPTA  (Indian  People’s  Theatre 
Association)  382,  439; 
movement  296 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  116,  118 

Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah  (Malkib- 
haram)  ill,  112,  115,  201 

Ikshvakus  347;  -agriculture  53; 
-period  54 

lllarikam  458 

Imam  Hussain  116 

Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  400 

Inauguration  of  the  Andhra  State 
143 

Incredible  Goddess  284 

Indian  People’s  Theatre  Associ¬ 
ation  (see  IPTA) 

Indian  Republic,  The  333 
Indica  28 

Indra  Bhattaraka  60 
Indra  III  67 
Indravarma  1 48,  71 
Indravarma  II 49 
Indumafi  Parinayamu  198 
Industrial  Labour  443 
Inp-pent  13, 14 

Introduction  to  Spoken  Telugu 
311 
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Isabu  kathalu  414 
Islam  17 

Iswara  Dutt,  Kunduri  334 

J 

J.V.P.Comm'rttee  140,  141 
Jaganmitra  Samajam  375 
Jaganmohan  Rao,  Mahidhara 
304 

Jagannadha  Rao,  Iccbapurapu 
290 

Jagannadha  Vilasini  Sabha  374 

Jagannadham,  Pervaram  243, 
274 

Jagga  Kavl,  Kuchimanchl  201, 
209 

Jagga  Raju,  Muppidi  376 
Jagga  Rao,  Raja  Ankitam  375 
Jai  Andhra  Movement  146 
Jalmlni  Bharatamu  185, 186, 252 
Jain  temples  352 
Jalnamatfra  339;  Sramanas  478 
Jainism  17,  42,  85,  466, 478 
Jakkana  186 
Jalal-ud-din  Khalji  77 
JambavaSParinayam  194,  322 
Jamukula  Katha  421 
Jana  Vinodinl  303 
Janaki  396 

Janakiram,  Achanta  267 
Janasraya  Chandoviciti  50 
Jangaiah,  Boya  284 
Jangam  Katha  419 
Janma  Bhiimi  333 

Jaruk  Sastry  (Rukmininadha 
Sastry,  Jalasutram)  235 

Jatachoda  Bhima  63 
Jataka  tales  44 
Jatara  284 

Jatavarman  Sundara  Pandya  1 75 
Javafi  207,  215 


Jayadamana  33 
Jayadeva  365 

Jayapa  Senani  94, 359,  368 
Jayasimha  I  60 
Jayasimha  II  60,  63 
Jayavarma  47 
Jinavallabha  86 

Jinbndra  Katyanabhyudayam  17, 
86 

Jiva  Prabddhamu  212 
Jnana  Vasista  Ramayammu  212 
Joshua,  Gurram  228,  229,  265 
Juvenile  Hindu  Theatre  375 

■Jwalamukhi’  (Raghavachari, 
A.B.)  242 

Kacha  Bhupati  177 
Kadiripati,  Palavekari  207 
Kaifiyats  154,  251,309 
Kakatiya  administration  82,  454; 
-architecture  345;  -art  350;  - 
inscription  74;  -kingdom  95, 
469;  -sculpture  350;  -temples 
350 

Kaki  Padagalu  422 
Kalakavi,  Chengalva  363 
Kalam  Kalalu  237 
Kalamalla  Sasanam  249 

Kalamukha  Saivas  79;  -school  of 
Saivism  87 

Kalapam  417 

Kalapurnddayamu  124, 198, 272 

Kaleswara  Rao,  Ayyadevara  266, 
315 

Kalidasa  28, 185 
Katingapattanam  40 
Kalpalata  258 
Kalpana  235 

Kalyani  Chalukya  architecture 
344 

Kambhoja  Raju  Kathalu  285 


Kameewara  Rao,  Bhamidipati 
256,  287,  295 

Kameswara  Rao,  Edida  304 
Kameswara  Rao,  Sripada  300 

Kameswara  Rao,  T ekumalla  261 , 
302 

Kampana  106 
Kampavarma  70 
Kanaka  Raju,  Goteti  279 
Kanchanamala  391 
Kannamba,  Pasupuletl  390 
Hantam  Kathalu  281 
Kanthaiah,  Papatla  379 
Kanyaiulka  Natoka  Kata  274 

KanyMulkam  1S5, 218, 285, 292, 
307,  374 

Kapaya  Naytika  96,  455 
Kapileswara  Gajapathi  103 
Karra  Samu  (Stick  fight)  440 

Karuna  Sri  (Papayya  Sastry, 
Jandhyala)  229 

Karumiri  229 

KMlKhandsmu  181,  182,  361 
KMlmajtfl  kathalu  414 
Kasim  Razvl  143,  144 
Kaafa  Kamala  222,  223 
Katama  Raju  Katha  413 
Katayavema  Reddi  100 
Kathalu-Gkhalu  255,  267 
Kathasaritsagam  43,  195, 414 
Katha  Qmharnu  286 
Katha  K&laksapam  386 
Kattl  Samu  (Sword  fight)  440 
Kavali  brothers  -  Borraiah,  Rama 
Swamy  and  Laxmaiah  269, 
309 

KaW  Gintamml  202 
Kavigiri,  Darbha  208 
Kmtikama  Rasaymamu  197 
Kavikokila  Granthamala  315 
Kavlrijamarga  67 
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Kavitwatattwa  Vicaramu  196, 272 
Kavya  Kusumavali  217 
KavyaJankara  Cudamanl  180 
Kayita  Na  Dayita  234 
Kempa  Gouda,  Peda  207 
Kesava  Reddi,  Dr,  284 

Katana,  Mulaghatika  121,  176, 
285 

Keyurabahu  Caritmmv  177 
Khadga  Srsti  234 
Khadga  laksana  iirbmml  208 
Khandavalli  inscription  73 
Kharavela  30 
Khonds  445 
Khosla  Committee  142 
Kilubomrmtu  282 
Klnnera  Katha  420 
Klnnamsani  Pafafu  225.  227 
Klritirjunlyam  91 
Klrtma  206 

KHab-a-Naurm  116,  118 
Kodubali  Slri  47 
Kbkila  225 

Kbkllamma  Pall)  225 
Koiam  trite  446 
Kofanupak#  466 
Kolatam  424 
Koileru  lake  2 
Komar  agiri  Reddi  1 100 
Komaragiri  Reddi  It  100,  101 

Kommalu  Cltcukonl  Vastitnna 
Pulu  240 

Kommula  Vellu  423 
Konda  Reddis  445 
Kondamacharyulu.  Mudlvarti 
229 

Kondanwya,  Veglnatl  212 
Kondapalii  toys  401 
tondavWu  kingdom  101 
Kopperapu  brother*  24® 


Kopu  426 

Koravi  inscription  250 
Kotilingala  36 
Kotta  Sarnvatsaram  236 
Koya-Kondareddi  region  441 
Koyas  445 
Koyya  Gurmm  242 

Krldabhiramamu  81,  182,  290, 
360,  373,  407,  433 

Krishna  Astami  461 
Krishna  Dasa  Kavl  211 
Krishna  I  66 
Krishna  II  62, 65,  67,  86 
Krishna  til  63, 67, 68 
Krishna  alias  Kanha  30 
Krishna,  A.R,  298,  384 
Krishna  Rao,  Attili  298 
Krishna  Rao,  C.V.  245 
Krishna  Rao,  G.V.  282 

Krishna  Rao,  Mutnuri  254,  256, 
331,332 

Krishna  Rao,  Nalam  302 
Krishna  Reddy,  N,  357 
Krishna  river  5 

Krishna  Sastry,  Devulapalli 
(Venkata)  203,  223,  303, 397 

Krishnadevaraya  (Sri  Krishnade- 
varaya)  103,  108,  123,  124, 
125, 189, 190, 193, 194, 322, 
323,  373,  468,  479 

Krishnamaoharya,  Dasarathi 
(see  Dasarathi) 

Krishnamurtl,  Bhadrirsju  (8h.) 
275, 311,317 

Krishnamurti,  Jiddu  475 
Krishnamurtl,  Mokkapati  357 
Krishnamurtl,  Pasumarti  398 

Krishnamurti  Sastry,  Sripada 
214,  267,  293,  306 
Kmlvaludu  226 
team  karnknrtam  370 
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Krsna  Ufa  370 
Krsna  Paksam  224 
Krsna  Satakam  212 
Krsnaraya  Vijayamu  195,  201 
Krsnarjuna  Samvadamu  208 

Krsna  Patrika  278, 312, 328, 329, 
330,  331 
Krtis  205,  207 
Ksatra-Mahsimyams  306 
Kshemendra  320 
Kshetrayya  205,  207,  362,  370 

Kubjavishnuvardhana  85,  90, 
342 

Kuchanna,  Vavilala  460 

Kuchipudi  118,  362;  -Bhagava 
thulu  417,  437 

Kuolkonda  Ramayanam  436 
Kulliyat-e-Muhammad  Quit  Qutb 
Shah  116, 118 
Kuiottunga  I  70 
Kulottunga  II  70,  72 
Kumara  Dhurjati  201 
Kumara  Rudradeva  178 

Kumara  Sambhavamu  92,  164, 
168,  171,  187,  407 
Kumara  Satakam  212,  302 
Kumara  Singa  or  Singa  II 97 
Kumara  Vishnu  51 
Kumaragiri  360 
Kumaragirlrapyam  100 
Kumaraswami  Raja  141 
Kuman  Satakam  212,  302 
Kumarila  Bhatta  16, 91, 150, 474 
Kundakunda,  Acharya  465,  473 
Kuravanji  41 7 

Kurmanatha  Kavi,  Gogulapati 
209 

Kutumba  Rao,  Kodavadtiganti 
281,  287 
Kuvalayamala  57 
Kuvalayananda  Prakteam  211 
Kuvalayaswa  Carltram  208 
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t, 

Laik  Ali  144 
“Laila  Majnu"  393 
Lakkapldatalu  303 
Laksana  Sara  Samgmhamu  202 
Laksana  Sirbmanl  208 

Lakshmana  Kavi,  Pindiprolu  209, 
307 

Lakshmana  Rau,  Komarraju 
(Venkata)  222, 253, 261, 313, 
315,  324,  327,  332 

Lakshmi  Narasa  Kavi,  Chatrati 
209 

Lakshminarayana,  Bandaru  124, 
369 

Lalita  222 

Lalitha  Kala  Parishat  314 
Lanja-sumkamu  123 

Lanka  Vijayamu  (Ravana 
Dammlyamu)  209,  307 

‘Lata’  (Tenneti  Hemalata)  289 
Latkor  Sab  or  Budder  Khan  439 
Laxmana  Rao,  Uppala  282 

Laxmana  Raya  Parisodhaka 
Mandali  313 

Laxmayya,  Eganti  410 

Laxmi  Narasimha  Rao  Pantulu, 
Panuganti  155,  208,  254, 
255,  286,  293 

Laxmikantham,  Balijepalli  377, 
397 

Laxmikantham,  Plngaii  156, 272, 
275,316 

Laxminarasimham,  Chilakamarti 
260,  265,  279,  284, 292,  375, 
376,  457 

Laxminarasu  Chatty,  Gajula  333 

Laxminarayana  Rao,  Bhupati 
301 

Laxminarayana  Sastry,  Vedan- 
tam  363 

Laxminarayana,  Unnava  230, 
254,  258,  280 


Laxmiranjanam,  Khandavalli 
269,  271,  316 

Lepakshi  125,  352,  354; 
paintings  125 

Lepaksi  Ramayanamu  213 
Lila  Sundari  303 
Lila  Vacakamulu  303 
Limarikkulu  234 

Linga  Murty,  Parasuramapantula 
212 

Linguistic  provinces  140 
Lisker,  Leigh  31 1 
Little  Theatre  movement  296 
Loka  Vibhaga  52 

wr$m 

Macaulay,  Lord  456 
Machupalli  kaifiyat  373 

Mackenzie,  Colonel  Collin  251, 
269,  309 

Madakabafam  235 
Madanidu  97 
Madhavavarma  1 48, 56 
Madhavavarma  II  49 
Madhavavarma  IV  49,  50 
Madhuravani  204 
Madhura  Vijayam  106 
Madhuri  Darsanamu  222 
Madhusudana  Rao,  V,  357 
Madhusudana  Sastry,  Paturi  387 
Madhwacharya  122,  468,  478 
Magha  Mahatmyamu  207,  252 
Maha  Sivaratri  462 
Mahabalipuram  93 
Mahabharata  Navanltamu  214 
Mahabharatamu  28,  64,  74,  91 , 
92,  151,  163,  163,  167,  174, 
175, 176, 179, 180, 181, 189, 
420,  443 

Mahadevan,  K.V.  397 
Mahapurusula  jivitamulu  260 
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Mahasanghika  school  42 

'Mahaswapna'  (Venkateswara 
Rao,  Karrirnisetti)  242 
Mahati  274 
Maha&wbia  230 
Mabayana  Buddhism  43,  55 
Maha  Mamkammu  230 
Maha  Pmsth&mm  231,  276 
Mahendravarma  I  68,  91 
Mahtndravarrm  If 69 
Mahodayam  274 
Maidkmm  281 
Makara  Sankrantl  462 
Mala  Ganga  Pondli  448 
"Mala  Pilla”  391 
Malapafli  230,  266,  272,  280 
Malati  Chandur  21)9,  256,  283 
Malavikagnimitram  28 
Malhtum  Gwitmmu  198 
Malta  Purimum  208 
Malla  Reddy,  Gajjala  237,  240 
Mallana,  Madayugari  190,  195 
Mallana,  Pavuturl  84,  160 
Matlamddy  GayaJu  240 
Mallaya,  Nandi  186 
Mallayya,  Chadalawada  201 
Mallikarjuna  Bhuttu  178 

Mallikarjuna  Pandit*  (Pandi« 
taradhya)  08, 171 
"MalllawarT  392 
Mam  Hmymmu  278 
Manchana  177 
Mangata  GauriVmmm  461 
Mangalesa  caves  349 
ManlriiSamkamu  212 
Mania  1 219 

ManjarlMadhukariyamu  290 

Manjusrl  (Ramapathi  Rao,  AkW- 
raju)  282,  290 

Mantham  Ramayanamu  218 
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Manthena  inscription  73 
Manu  Caritramu  123,  192,  193 
Manu-Vasu  Caritra  Rttcana 
Vimarsanamu  270 
Manumasiddhi  I  7 4 
Manumdsiddht  II  74,  75 
Marana  17  7 
Marlcika  283 

Markandbya  Puranamu  1 77 
Maro  Mohonjodaro  297 
Maruthi  Rao,  Gollapudi  297,  298 
Masnavi  114 
Mata-ManCt  255 
Mara/a  Mabbulu  218 
Mathm  122 
Matrmandir&m  279 
Matr  Glmtu  227 
Mattavllasam  68,  91 
Mauryan  imperialism  28 
Max  Mueller  308 
“Maya  Bazar"  391 
Mayura  dance  449 
Ml  Bhumi  382 
Megasthanee  28,  35,  452 
Mblams  432 
Mmipulu  218 
Ml  Pbrbmlti  218 
Miniature  painting  355 
Mir  Mahaboob  AH  Khan  131 
Mir  Usman  Ali  Khan  131 
Mirza  Nlzamuddin  Ahmad  1 18 
"Miasamma"  380 
Mogalrajapuram  58,  93,  341;  • 
OI¥M  59,  348 

Mohan  Prasad,  Vagunta  245 
Moin  Nawaz  Jung  144 
Molla  197 

Moll*  Rimdytuiam  436 
Monolithic  Buddha  352 
Monolithic  sculpture  349,  351 


Morris,  H.  31 1 

Morris,  J.C.  31 1 

Mote  Company  (Eluru)  379 

MuRaYa  (Raghunatha  Yajnya- 
valkya,  Munimanikyam)  289 
Muddaya  Kavi  213 

Muddu  Narasimha  Naidu,  Sami- 
neni  254 

Muddukrishna  234,  235 
Mughal  administration  126 
Muhamad  Qutb  Shah  112, 115 
Muhammad  I  105 
Muhammad  II  105 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlaq  103, 
104,  105 

Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah  103, 
111,  112,  115,  116,  117,  118 
Muhmmad  Shah  1 101,  102 
Mujahid  Shah  101, 105 
Mukta  Jhari  226 
Mulkis  146 

Mumuksu  Tarakamu  214 
Mundadugu  382 
Munro,  Thomas  133, 135 
Musalamma  Maranamu  217 
Musings  256 
Musinikonda  plates  338 
Mustafa  Kamal  Pasa  261 
Muttulinga  Nayaka  207 

Muttuswaml  Dlkshitar  205,  217, 
370 

Mutybla  Saralu  218 
Mykadoni  inscription  39 
Myiavaram  Company  379 
Mystic  poetry  221 

Na  Godam  238 

NaJlvitaKatha :  Navybndhramu 

AM 

NefivitaYbtra  266 


Na  Vangmaya  Mitrulu  261 
Nadir  Shah  128 
Naga  Panchami  462 

Nagaiah,  Chittoor  V.  380,  391, 

393,  397 

Nagambika  98 
Naganika30,  31,  38 
Nagaram  Lb  Vana  239 

Nagarjuna,  Acharya  43,  44,  55, 
473,  477 

Nagarjunakonda  21,  26,  29,  47, 
55,  59,  336,  337,  338,  347, 
358;  -inscription  57 

Nagas  451 

Nagendra  Rao,  Pingali  294,  397 

Nageswara  Rao,  Akkineni  393, 

394,  395,  396 

Nageswara  Rao,  Kasinadhuni 
268,  271,276,  315,329,332, 
375 

Nageswara  Rao,  Krittiventi  379 
Nagi  Reddy,  B.  391 

'Nagnamuni’  (Kesava  Rao,  M.H.) 
242 

Nagula  Cavlti  225 
Nagula  Caviti  462,  465 
Nahapana  31,  32 
Naisadha  Parijatamu  204 
Nalagamaraja  73 
Naloni  Nadalu  239 
Naloni  Nivu  259 
Nana  Saheb  131, 134 
Nanaghat  inscription  31,  41 
Nandaka  Rajyamu  214 
Nandalatalu  450 
Nandi,  N.R.  297 
Nandivarma  I  48 

Nandivarma  II  (Pallavamalla)  48, 
•51,69 

Nandivarma  III  69 
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Nannaya  Bhattu  91 , 92, 151, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168,  176, 
179,  190,  249,  250 

Nannichoda  92,  164,  168,  169, 
170,  171,  187,  190,407 

Narapati  Vijayamu  201 
Narasa  Raju,  D.V.  297 
Narasakavi,  Chellapalli  211 
Narasaramayya,  Panyam  230 
Narasimha  I  76 
Narasimha  II  65 
Narasimha,  Saluva  107 
Narasimha  dasu,  Turnu  410 
Narasimha  Kavi,  Konala  212 
Narasimha  Murthy,  Pilaka  357 
Narasimha  Murthy,  Pisapati  299 

Narasimha  Rao,  Galipenchala 
397 

Narasimha  Rao,  K.L.  297 

Narasimha  Rao,  Munimanikyam 
254,  278,  281,  287 

Narasimha  Rao,  P.V.  146,  323, 
324 

Narasimha  Rao,  Sthanam  380 

Narasimha  Reddi,  Uyyalawada 
133 

Narasimha  Reddy,  Ve.  243 

Narasimha  Sastry,  Mokkapati 
284,  286 

Narasimha  Sastry,  Nori  227, 229, 
281,286 

Narasimha  Swamy  temples  463 
Narasimhacharya  Swamy, 
Mudumbai  215 

Narasimhacharyulu,  Maringanti 
(Venkata)  211 

Narasimhadeva  IV  72 
Narasimhavarma  I  68 

Narasimhavarma  II  (Rajasimha) 
69 

Maraya,  Veligandala  185 

Marayana  Babu,  Srirangam  231, 
234,  235 


Narayana  Kavi,  Ayyalaraju  21 1 

Narayana  Kavi,  Oittakavi  209, 
211 

Narayana  Murty,  Bhogaraju 
(Kavitvavedi)  271 

Narayana  Murty,  Chitravarapu 
258 

Narayana  Murty,  Nyapatl  258, 
257 

Narayana  Nayaka,  China  208 
Narayana  Rao,  Chilukuri  275 
Narayana  Rao,  Kallakuri  293 
Narayana  Rao,  Kaioji  237, 238 
Narayana  Rao,  Mote  379 
Narayana  Bau  280 

Narayana  Reddy,  C  238,  275, 
323,  325,  397 

Narayana  Swamy,  Tirupati  215 
Narayana  Teertha  370,  432 
Narayanabhattu  64 

Narayanacharyulu,  Puttaparti 
228 

Narayanadas,  Adibhatla  215, 
386,  387 

Narayanamatya  285 

Nasik  Prasastl  41;  -inscription 
32,39 

Nasir  Jung  129 
Nasir-ud-Daulah  131 
Natakopanyasamulu  301 
Nataraja  Kala  Samithi  385 
Nataraja  Ramakrishna  363 
Nataraja  caves  58 
National  Herald,  The  333,  334 
National  Theatre  377 

National  Theatrical  Company 
381 

National  Theatrical  Soceity  375 
Natya  Sangham  384 

A%a  Sastra  150, 358, 359, 364, 
366,373 

Natya  Vidyalayam  384 
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Natyakalm  381 
Natyavadharmm  249 
Nauka  Caritramu  213 

Nava-Brahma  group  of  temples 
341,  464 

Nammi  Clluka  234 
Navanhtha  Caritm  187 
Navarasa  Tamnglni  215 
Navya  Kavita  Sarmti  231 
Navya  Sahiti  Samiti  314 
Navya  Sahitya  Pariah*  230,  313 
Navybndhra  Sahitya  Vidhutu  273 
Nayagam  239 
Nayagara  poets  235 
Naymkmt  system  120 
Nazar  Sheik  297,  382 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal  139, 140, 143, 
146 

Nelakondapalli  atiipa  32® 

Nip  KaJapu  Kmrltmm  273 

Nip  Kustu  Vyavstlm  Pal  Oigam- 
bam  Kttvulu  241 

New  Time  333 
Nijam  29/ 

'Nikhileswar'  (Yadava  Reddy,  K.) 
242 

Nllugirl  Pkmiu  218 
Nllaglri  Yitm  209 

Nimbarka  (Nimbaditya  or  Nlya- 
mananda)  474 

Nlrmal  craft  403;  -industry  404; 
•toy*  401 

Nirvacanottara  Rambyanamu  92 
Niti  Candrtka  154 
Nhi  a  pika  302 
Nitlsmtra  Muktavafl  83 
Nizam  All  Khan  130,  134 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  (Mir  Khamruddin) 

127,  128 

No-tax  campaign  136 
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Nrsimha  Puranamu  1 79 
Nrtta  RatnavalJ  94,  359, 360,  360 
Nrupatunga  69 

Nrusimha  Kavi,  Sankuaala  197 
Nuniz  107 
Nuru  sarattulu  282 
Nutilo  Gontukalu  237 

0 

Oggu  Katha  419 

Oriental  Dramatic  Company  374 

P 

Pads  literature  206 
Padmakar  322 

Padmambha  Yuddhmn/  209 
Padmaraju.  Palagummi  287 

Padmimii  Gamna  Cwma 

Cakravarti  226 

Pagati  Voshalu  41 7,  431.  437 
Paid!  Raju  357 
Pikudu  ftattu  28 2 
Palagan  120,  121, 133 
Pallava(o)  SO,  S4;  temples  349 
Patna#  Vt  tu  Caritra  102, 2/0, 413, 
423 

Palnati  Yuddhum  Ml 
Pampa  17,  65,  mi,  m>,  ,'123 
PmaiUa  226 
PirnM  Partnaymm  435 

Pancatantm  Kattmlu  252, '  253, 
285,  414 

P&nchyamm  «ibrln®«  344 
Pancha  Dmvktas  477 
Panch»»Q«wrd«*  477 

Pancharama  temples  90 
Pandaranflt  1 61, 91 
Pandaranga  It  S3 
Hntfmm  Gutty  (fikkMi  GuffuJ  22 

Pmdava  Vijayam  292 
Pmdavbdybgem  292 


Pandavula  Vallu  420, 448;  -Katha 
420 

Panditaradhya  Caritramu  86, 92, 
172, 259, 372, 407,431,433, 
434 

Pandu  Ranga  Rao,  I.  323 
Pandu  Ranga  Rao,  Vakati  289 

Panduranga  Mahkmyamu  197, 
323 

Panigrahita  217 
Papa  Raju,  Kankanti  205 
Papanna,  Sarvayi  126 
Papayaradhyulu,  Muiugu  205 
Parameswaravarma  I  69 
Parameswaravarma  II  69 
Parankusa  dasu  410 
Parljatapaharanamu  124,  191 
Pari&bdhana  312 
Parvateetam,  Voleti  217,  303 
Parvateeswara  Sastry,  Manda- 
paka  212,  215,265 
PirvatiParinayamu  208,  421 
Patsupata  system  87 
"Patala  bhairavi”  393 

Pathabhi  (Pattabhirami  Reddy, 
Tikkavarapu)  231,  234 

Pathkbhi  Pmcmgam  234 

Pattabhi  Scetaramaiah,  Bhoga- 
ra)u  136, 140,333 
Paulastya  Hrdayam  229 

Peda  Ramanna,  Muddaraju  202, 

251 

Peda  Tirumalacharya  (Tiru- 
malayya),  Tailapaka  189, 
251,  373 

Padda  Bit*  Siksa  253,  299,  302 
Peddana,  Allasani  123, 124, 190, 
192 

Peddana,  Citrakavi  202 
Peddana,  Vlnnakota  180 
Ponnfyl  Pita  241 


Peramakok  Ata  or  Bison-Horn 
Dance  449 

Perayya,  Bhalla  209 
Percival,  Rev.  P.  31 1 
Pichihari,  Daliparti  372 
Pichikuntivallu  424 
Pilupu  314 

PinaVirabhadrudu  (PinaVirana), 
Pillalamarri  185,  186 
Pinakapani,  Sripada  371 
Pittala  Dora  (Or  Latkor  Sab)  439 
Pliny  28,  40 
Police  Action  144 
Ponna  1 7,  323 
Postu  Ceyyani  Uttaraiu  259 

Potana,  Bammeral82, 184, 187, 
188,  202,  393 

Potana  Caritra  229 
Prabandhas  306 

Prabhakara  Parisodhaka  Man- 
dali  314 

Prabhakara  Sastry,  Veturi  271, 
302,  303,  314 

Prabhavati  Pradyumnamu  198 
Pmbodha  Candrbdayamu  186 
Prahlada  Bhakta  Vijayamu  213 
Prahlada  Caritra  213 

Praja  Natya  Mandali  240,  296, 
382,  383,  432 
Praja  Sakti  230,  331 
Prajnaparamita  literature  43 
Prakasa  Dasu,  Nishtaia  215, 410 
Prakasam  Pantulu,  Tanguturi 
136, 141,143,  262,  266, 333, 
376 

Prakash,  Raghupati  389 
Pramana  Samuccaya  57 
Prapanca  rajya  sarvaswamu 
269 

Prasad,  L,V.  390,  393 
Prasada  Rao,  Hari  377 
Prasada  Rao,  Vangapandu  245 
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Prasada  Raya  Bhupaludu,  Kan- 
dukuri  308 

Pratapa  Reddy,  Suravaram  257, 
261,277,  331 

Pratapacaritra  78,  81,  251 
Prataparudra  77,  78,  84,  97 
Prataparudra  Gajapathi  103, 108 
Prataparudra  Yasobhusanam  91 
Prataparudriyam  292 

Prathama  Swkantrya  Sangra 
mamu  230 

Pratlbha  273,  313 
Pratishthana  29, 33 
Pravasamu  224 
Prema  Tattvamu  225 
Premalekhalu  256 
Prithvimula  49 
Prithvisvara,  Velanati  71,  73 
Progressive  Grammar  of  the 
Telugu  Language,  A  311 
Prola  I  81 
Prola  II  73 

Prolaya  Nayaka,  Musunurl  96, 
455 

Prolaya  Vemareddi  179 
Proudhadevaraya  124 
Ptolemy  35 
“Pujaphalam”  392 
Pulakesi  II  50,  60,  68,  342 
Puli  Panja  235 

Puli  Vesham  (Tiger  dance)  429 
430 

Pulicat  lake  40 
Pulindas  26 
Pullaiah,  C.  390 
Pulumavi  1 31 

Pulumavi  II  (Vasisthiputra  Pu¬ 
lumavi)  33, 53 

Pulumavi  III  (Sivasri)  33,  39 
Pulumavi  IV  33 
Pundras  26 


Punnalah,  Kotamraju  333 
Puranas  307 
Pi/mamma  Katha  219 
Purushottama  Gajapathi  103 

Purushottama  Kavi,  Nadendla 
375 

Purva  Gathalahari  268 
Purvamlmamsa  91 
Pushyamitra  Sunga  28,  30 
Puspa  Lavikalu  218 
Pusya  Purnima  226 

« 

Qutb  Shahl(s)  95,  470; 

administration  113,  114;  - 
architecture  117;  -dynasty 
ill;  -kingdom  116,  lie 

It 

Ra.Sa.Na.  Samakhya  383 
Rabindranath  Tagore  222 
Racha  Verna  101 
RadhakrIshna,  Bhamldipatl  297 

Radhakrishna  Murty,  Mikkilinent 
296 

Radhakrlahnan,  Sarvepalli  (Dr,) 
475 

Radhakrsna  Vilksamu  21 1 
Radhamadhavamu  196 
Radhika  Santmnamu  207 
Raga  Tala  Cintkmani  368 
Raga  Vaiiakhi  237 
Raga-vMlstam  237 
Raghava  Kala  Samiti  383 

Raghava  Pandavlyamu  164, 
198,  202,  251 

Raghava,  Bellary  295,  381,  390. 

391 

Raghava  Rao,  Nyayapati  303, 

304 

Raghavacharya,  Chakrapuri  432 
Raghavacharya,  Samudraia  3 @7 
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Haphitvai.ih,  Ved.mtam  39R, 393 
Rngtmviyim  fitt 
R.Hltum.tttM  N,*y,ik.i  124,  203 
Rughunnthf&hyud'tytm,,  !23j 

204 

RaghuruthaMyn 
Rtightirhithiymm  229 
Raj  Guru  Is  44R 
H.jbu  3*74 

Hiija  Mam,  M.tdhuoinuk.trn  289 

ft.tp  Ra«,  GitrlkdfMfi  215,  383, 

,'W 

R.jj.ulhnaj.)  ||  71 

H.iltriokhmi  Gmnmmu  195.  2/8 
Vihnnm  20.*,  .'Kl 
K  387 

R,»|.im<»rvmr,  l»V 

Dover ttli t? 

R.tj;ir;,H  |  m,  M.  11*3,  if*.  m 
R.ijdmiiHlevn  I  /? 

R.ijarajadeva  II  n> 

R»j;w#ktwint  Maiav.tdhiini,  Durb 
h«k*  228 

Rajayoyn  Swnmu  212 
Rajrimfra  Cht*!,*  I  m 
R.ijemlra  CtuKla  II  /1,  7,1 

Rajendr.r  Chula  H4,  72 
Rajewlm  Chola  III  75 
Hi»juli»rmntl4f,ir.  ?« 
Rajy.»l,,khtirr(,immrt(,Siuid;«ntrif), 

H4h4V4fi»j»  225,  227 

Rukmi  (kM,  (mm  Pmdvtt  Gullu) 
Rim*  Raju,  8, 302 
R«rwt  Rau,  Dmtmln  :m 
Rama  Rao,  Kalipatnam  288 
Ram*  Rao,  m.8,  398 
Rama  Rao,  h  i  147,  392,  393, 

Ww"*}  TsPiWj 

Rama  Vilaaa  Sabha  (Chrttoor) 

380 

Rama  Vrlaaa  Sabha  (Termll)  300 
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Rama  Vilasini  Samajam  377 
Ramabhadramba  123,  204 
Ramabhadrudu,  Ayyalaraju  190, 
197 

Ramabhakta  Nataka  Samajam 

383 

Rambbhyuduyam  197 
Ramabrahmam,  Gudavalli  391 
Ramacartdra  vijayamu  279 
Ramachandra  Rao,  Vormotr  270 

Ramachandia  Reddy, 

Radian  talk  i  SV4 

Ramachandra  Sai.try,  Korndn 

290 

Ramachandra  Bar  .try,  Muntpulii 

231,377 

Ramachandra,  ! tiumaia  321 

Ramada;;,  Bhadrar.hala 

(Gopannu,  Kantfmrla)  115, 

188,  206,  207,  370.  410 

Ramadarni,  RnlUmknnda  ?3fj, 
230,  2R3 

Ramadarai,  f  dla  215.  410 
Ramatjopulam,  Hhanndipatr  290 

Ramakoloow.tra  Han,  Kotavnnnu 

334 

RarnakrtaMnn  Kavi,  Mannvaih 

108.  215 

Ramaknr.hru  N.rtya  Mnndali  3R3 

Ramakrmlma  Raw,  AUburt  225, 

384 

Ramaktn.hnn  Ran,  Avacarala 

289 

Ramakrmhna  Rao,  B  144 
Ramakrtultrui  Bleary,  Maliad.  ;>«/ 

Ramakndma  fim.try,  Ridrtla  2/1, 

301 

Ramakritihna.  I  or  tali  i»X),  107, 

248,  323 

Ramakrlshruuah,  Parypiit  371 
Ramakriahnam;*charya.  Dhar 

mavaram  201,  299,  376 


Ramalaxmi,  K.  256,  283,  289 

Ramalinga  Reddy,  Cuttamanchi 
(Reddy,  C.R.)  198,  217,  254, 
272 

Ramalinga  Sastri,  M.  372 
Ramalinga&wara  Satakamu  209 
Ramamohan  Roy,  Raja  471 
Ramamohan  Rao,  Addepalli  243 

Ramamohana  Rao,  Mahidhara 
283 

Ramamohana  Rao,  Nanduri258, 
304 

Ramamohana  Sastry,  Kautha 
356 

Ramamurthi  (Pantulu),  Gidugu 
157,  218,  226,  253,  254 
Raman,  A.S.  354 

Ramana  Reddy,  K.V.  235,  236, 
274 

Ramanand  Tirtha  143 

Rarranatha  Sattry,  Ohara  (Dr.) 
249 

Ramanuja  Rao,  Devutapalli  272, 
274,  314,  318,  325 

Rumanujacharya  17,  88,  122, 
468,  478 

Rnmappa  f  ample  346, 358,  359 
Ramarajabhushanudu  (Bhaitu- 
mwrtr)  124. 190. 191, 198, 204 
Ramarao,  Kotamraju  330 

Ramaraya,  Alia  108,  109,  ill, 
124 

Ramaswami  Sastrulu  (&  Son), 
Vauilla  271,  278,  315 

Ramaswamy  Chowdary,  Tripura- 
rteni  294 

Ramaswamy,  Kavcil  270 
Rimbyam  Kaipavrksamu  227, 
229  ’ 

Ramayetna(mu)  25,  26,  92,  177, 
178," 179,  197,  198,  443 

Ramayya,  Kttikaneni  211 
RmMmrnmaiili  kuthaiu  414 


Rami  Reddy,  Duvvuri  226 
Ramji  Gond  135 
Ramyalokamu  222,  223 
Rana  Pratapasimha  Caritra  228 
Ranga  Kavi,  Kasturi  208 
Ranga  Rao,  Madiraju  243 
Ranga  Rao,  S.V.  393 
Rangacharya,  Dasarathi  238 
Rangacharyulu,  Kilambi  261 

Rangacharyulu,  Paravastu 

(Venkata)  214,  254 

Rangajamma  204,  432 

Ranganatha  Ramayanamu  177, 
178,179,436 

Ranganatha,  Cakrapani  178 

Ranganayakamma,  Muppala 

283 

Rangaraya  Caritramu  211 

Rangaraya  Kadanaranga  Car¬ 
itramu  209 

"Rangula  ratnam"  392 
Rao  Gopala  Rao  395 
Rasarnava  Sudhakara  361 
Rashtrakutas  64 
Ratnavati  43 

Ravana  Dammiyamu  (see 
Lanka  Vijayamu) 

Raya  Raghunatha  Tondaman 
208 

Raya  Vacakamu  195,  201,  251 
Rechana  165 

Rbcukka-Pagaticukka  kathaiu 
414 

Reddi  kings  351;  -kingdom  98, 
99;  -administration  99;  -trade 
99 

Reddy,  B.N.  391,  392 
Reddy,  G.N.  275, 311,316,  317 
Reddy,  H.M.  390,  391 
Reddy,  K.V.  392,  393 
Reddy,  P.T.  357 
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Relangi  (Venkatramaiah,  Re- 
langi)  394 

Renat!  Chola  architecture  345 
Rock  temple  -  Ellora  66 

Rock-cut  shrines  340;  -temples 
341 

Roju  Custune  Unna  236 
Rtu  Satakam  218 
Rudhirn  Jybti  235 
Rudra  Vina  238 
Rudra,  Kakati  85 
Rudradamana  33 
Rudradamanika  37 
Rudradeva  72,  73,  75 
Rudradhara  Bhattarika  46 

Rudrakavi  (Rudraya),  Kandukuri 
115,  432 

Rudramadevi  75,  76,  77,  97 
Rudrapurushadatta  47 
Rukmini  Kalyanamu  213 

Rukmininadha  Sastry,  Jala  Su- 
tram  (see  Jaruk  Sastry) 

Runjala  Vatju  421;  -Katha  421 
Rupata  Sangameswaram  343 
Rythu  Bidda  391 

s 

Sabafa  229 
Sabaras  26 

Sabdartha  Sarvasvamu  214 

Sadasiva  Sankara  Sastry,  Bha- 
gavatula  (see  Arudra) 

Sadasiva  Sastry,  Mulukutla  387 
Sadasivaraya  108,  109 
Sadbha&acandrika  321 
Sadhana  Granthamandali  263 
Sahasra  phan  323 
Sahiti  286 

Sahiti  Samithi  226,  313 
Sahitya  Gautami  314 
Sahitya  Kosamu  269 


Sahitya  Samavakaram  235 
Sahitya  sitpa  samiksa  27b 
Saiva  temples  463 

Saivism  48,  56,  86,  87,  88,  89, 
467,468 

Salvite  mathas  87,  90 
Sakata  Miti  Sammatamu  180 
Sakata  Vidyabhivardhini  214 
Sakas  50 
Saksi  255 
Saktivarma  I  63 
Saktivarma  II  64 
Sakuntala  Parinayamu  188, 197 
Salabat  Jung  129, 130 
Salabhanjika  stories  302 
Salankayana  architecture  340 
Salar  Jung  131 

Samagra  Andhra  shhityum  274, 
276 

Samanthas  445 
Samba  Nighantuvu  208 
Sambamurti,  Bulusu  136 
Sambandham  Mudaliar  292 

Sambasiva  Rao,  Pothukudii 
282,  290,  314 

Samsara  vriksam  284 
Samskarta  Hfdayam  285 
Samsthanams  305,  306 
Samudragupta  51,  52,  53 
Samvedana  274 
Sandesam  230 
Sandhyaragam  227 
Sangama  dynasty  104 

Sangameswara  Sastry,  Prayag* 
387 

Sangharsana  236 
Sangita  Cintamani  369 
Sangita  Hariacandra  380 
Sangita  Krsna  Lllalu  380 
Sangita  Ratnakara  361 , 368, 369 


SiitnjUit  Simt  368 

Snngim  Sudtmkum  124,  361, 
369 

Sungitij  Suryodtiy.i  1?4,  369 

Snngrnhn  Amthm  Vi/mma 
Kartttnni  269 

Sangrahandhra  Vijnana  Koast 

Sumiti  314 

Sanjiva  Rnddi,  Nwlam  141.  143, 

146 

"Sankarabharanam'-  396 
Sunkhnrmm  240 
Smkirtmn  l  nkr.mmnt  3/0 
Smkmnti  228 
Suptmuti  (f,u0  Gathn 
Sim  Samgmhu  Ganttmni  168 
Sarabhoji  II  20,6 
Safiiwmtr;  influnnwi  340 
Sarada  Katha  421 
SurmUktitiakitlu  2/1 
SarangaclMva  366,  30ft,  3/1 
Simrtgadham  416 
ShmttgttdhHM  Cnntm  202 
Sarangapani  20/ 

Sarasa  Vmodim  Sabha  (beilary) 
292,  3/6,  lif  t 

Samswathi  Devi,  llhndala  288 

SamttmttiNhmda  Sumvudum 

216 

Sauith  Gramhamala  316 
Stirpttyagam  23ti 
Sarvejrm  Singabbupala  388 
Sarvatokairnyamu  180 
Survappa,  Kati©  201,  251 
Sntvniwim  SnUtkmnj  1  // 
Survtewam  Mnhiitmyumu  21 1 
Giitmmj  225 
iaiikata  226 
Saiithkha  327.  328 
iaiimkha  Parinayam  433 
Saayitmndamu  180 
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$mka  Vmgmaya  Caritm  277 
Satakam(s)  209,  212,  302,  307 
.  Satakami  I  30,  38,  42 
Satakarni  I!  30.  31 
Saihvudhhrmn  ?4fl 
Satavahan.i(n)  29.  31,  3?,  54, 

41.  347.  47/;  .irfminirUMtion 
453,  ait  ‘Ml,  f.fiirw  2f|;  . 
dynasty  PS,  -empire  33,  3/, 
.in,*tut|»tion«  11,  fwmfifKjti 
3!>3,  -ftr.ulptum  34ti.  ti.iiie 40 

Sathakopa  Jiyur  123 
Sathaki, ipachntyulu.  Kumandimi 

?m,  ms 

Salhvik*1!  ithhitmytt  433 
Satya  Hnmawltiynmti  37  7 

Satya  Mutty,  Kti  (Diva-.aiptr, 
'Nizam’,  Sivtifhi)  244 

Satyn  SiWMmlhunt  tV/l, 

Satyii  SmiviMiinaiayaiu.  Kona 
pall.  243 

SatytiMmtit  SitntwHitmui  20/ 
Satyam,  Hank  at  am, im  hi  piyj 
Satyam,  Vemp.il.tpw  244 
Satyam,  Vampan  :n/t.  ;m 
Smyenaiityaiu.  Wiamakufa  330 
Satyttiiftruy.ina,  f  Unmella  MS) 

SatyamtMyar.a.  Mttluri  mi.  313. 

322 

Satyitmn4y,»n.»,  Hmik.ii.i  ;m? 

SatyjKiarnyrtiia.  ViwaiMlha 

m,  vrj,  vm,  m.  mi 

SjWymttwayii.nt  MuOhy,  Pwiapm 

9***  W 

$aty«n«iuy,i(in  Haju,  Penmanwi 

m 

S»fymnmynm  tiarnta,  s/mim* 
tam  :m 

Satyaro««y4f»M  ftawiy,  Mwdhu 

napanihuln  2?«,  j»»,  261, 

278 

S«y8nw4y»»i«  Sawty,  Votlula 

220 

I 


Satyavadini  327 

Saubhadruni  Pranaya  Yatrn  227 
Smjbtmri  Caritamu  432 
Saundarmandam  225,  228 
Smndarya  Lahari  222 

Savara-Khond-Bagatha  region 
441 

Saver*  Am  383 
Savttrl  383,  396 
Smyrna  Acharya  321,  474 
Schutoe.  Benjamin  309 

Seotamma  Murty  Chaudary, 
Tummala227,  229,267 

Seetha  Devi,  Vasiroddi  283,  289 

Swntwama  Anjanoya  Nataka 
Samajam  379 

Seetbarama  Sastry,  Puduru  253, 

302. 

Salayaft  Gknamu  225 
§ma  Qhmrmamutu  212 

&f  aerttpu  Otmrmapuri  Rama- 

ymam432 

Bwhachala  Kavi  213 

Seshadti  Sarnia,  Janamanchi 

214 

S»»0agirl  R«o,  Kondapalli  357 
Swdmtah,  Chaganti  276 
Sestwmdra  Sarma,  Gunturu  240 
ShilM#  206,  212, 432 
Sb«bt  kingdom®  102 
Shifting  Cultivation  443 
Sttoebullah  Khan  144 
Siddappa,  Dudekula  410, 473 
Stddhiatha  Caritmmu  290 
Siddheodra  Yogi  362, 370, 417 
Siddhaiwam  Caritm  201, 251 
Sftwtdif  Jali  131, 134 
Simhabhupata  361 
Simhadri  Nkmimtm  Satakamu 

m 
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Simhasana  Dwatrimsika  121, 
186,  285 

Simhavarma  1 49, 51 
Simhavarma  III  52 
Simhavarma  IV  52 
Simhavishnu  68 

Simplified  Grammar  of  the 
Telugu  Language,  A  31 1 
Simuka  28,  29,  30,  31 
Singamanidu  97 
Singana,  Madiki  180 
Singaracharya,  Maringanti  21 1 
Singaya,  Ghanta  186 
Singaya,  Yerchuri  185 
Sinivali  239 
Sisupala  Vadha  211 
Sitapati,  Gidugu  302,  303 
Sitarama  Vijayamu  213 

Sitaramanjaneya  Sem/adamu 
212 

Sitaramaraju,  Alluri  136 
Sitaramayya,  Kuruganti  273 
S/fa  Katyanamu  213 
Sittannavasal  paintings  354 
Siva  Bharatam  228,  229 
Siva  Reddy  245, 247 
Siva  Tandavam  228 
§lva  Tattva  Saramu  88,  171 
Sivaji  228 

Sivaji  Caritramu  261 
Sivakavi  Yugam  92 
Sivarama  Dikshita  472 
Sivarama  Sastry,  Veluri  287,  303 
Sivaratri  Mahatmyamu  182 
Sivasagar  (seeSatyamurty,  K.G.) 

Sivasankara  Sastry,  Tallavajjhala 
226 

Sivaskanda  33 
Sivasri  (see  Pulumavi  III) 

Sivasri,  Vasisthiputra  37 
Six-Point  formula  147 
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Sjoberg,  A.F.  311 
Skandamula  51 
Skandavarma  I  48,  51 
Slasa  Kavyas  307 
Snehaiata  222  - 
Sobhanadri,  Chennuri  211 
Sod)  440 

Sohagan  Harm  1 16 
Somadeva  43,  86,  320 
Sbmadava  Rajiyamu  201 
Somadeva,  Araviti  103 
Somanatha  (Somana),  Nachana 
179,  180,  181 

Somanatha  (Somana),  Patkuriki 
86,  88,  92,  172,  173,  174, 
187, 259,321,323,372, 407, 
416,  431,434,468 
Somaraju,  Randhi  245 
Somasekhara  Sarma,  Matlam- 
palli  257 

Somasunder  230,  236 
Someswara  I  64 
Sravana  Purnima  462 
Sravananandam  217 
Sreenivasa  Chakravarti  301 

Sreenivasa  Rao,  Kolachalam 
292,  377 

Sreenivasacharyulu,  C.V.  374 
Sri  Andhra  Vijnanamu  268,  308 
•  Sri  Bagh  pact  143 

Sri  Kalahastiswara  Satakam  195 
Sri  Krsna  Satanandlyamu  21 1 

Sri  Krishnadeva  Raya  (see 
Krishnadevaraya) 

Sri  Kurmam  463;  -temple  444 
Sri  Rangaraja  caritra  278 
Sri  Ranga  Raju  373 
Sri  Sarada  Mano  Vinodini 
Sangeeta  Nataka  Sabha  377 
Sri  Sri  (Srinivasa  Rao,  Sri- 
rangam)  230,  231,  235,  273, 
■  276, 397 


£r?  Vonkatacn/a  Mahkmyamu 

212 

Srigiti  Kavi  198 
SnkakuUm  movement  244 
Sri kiilahaafi Swam  Mahhimyamu 
195, 196 

Srimadhtmgavata  (see  Bhaya 

v«am)  183 

Srinatha  124, 181. 182, 185. 321. 
*1,431 

Srinivasa  Iyengar.  Hamnar)  215 
Srinivasa  Murty.  Bollun  2?8 
Srinivasa  Murty,  Beiluri  230 
Srinivasa  Rao.  Smyitiirn  3*r» 
Srinivasa  Rao,  Srnanyam  (mm 
Sri  Sri) 

Srinivasa  Rao.  Varan, «i  ?DM 
Sriparvata  (Nagarjumtkwitta)  «<* 
Sriparvata  vihhm  43 
Srirama  Murty,  Guta/, aria  ?1‘> 
Srirama  Navaml  481 
Sriramulu,  Daau  214 
Sriramuiu,  Potti  142 
iSrlrangti  MMtmynm  20 7,  252 
SrUalla  Mhhiitmyamu  198 
Srisailam  *1 

Srivatsava  (Satyanaray.tna  Ran. 
Yendamurt)  2/7 

Srjam  244,  314 
Srngim  Nalidhum  181 
Srngim  thkunUUim  185,  188 

Srngim  Sudha  S mudru  Pimm 
Candrbdnyamu  2 11 

fyngam  Vidhi  225 

States  Re-organisation  Commit* 
•ton  (S.R.C.)  144, 148,  146 
Street  Play  298 
Sir?  286 

Stfita  mm  kaitmlu  414 
Subba  Rao,  Addanki  302 
Subba  Rao,  Anisetti  230, 235 


Ikiblw  Rao,  Dharmapun  215 
Subba  Ran,  (invtnrJrarajula 

(Venkata)  2*n.  (W.  380,391 
i'.ul lira  Ran,  Kha;.a  2!,/.  334 
Subb.t  Ran.  Knppatapu 

lari itra  Ran.  Nandun  (Venkata) 
?P1.  ??<*,. 

Suhbn  Rao.  Nnyam  226 
Suhb.i  Ran,  Nyapati  333 
Subba  Ran  I*4!iu|t,ihi  244 
Sul  /! »a  R.i<  1.  May.ij ifniupt %  220, 

;*;m.  ;v;\  I’V.  ma 

Subba  Ran,  Vanyuti  ?'// 

Subt  >a  Ran,  Vaviliknlanu  214 

Subh.v.iy.i  S.r.tty,  Rnvuiapalli 
215 

Subbamyudu.  V.irtr j.vJi  212,  '(/ft 
Uutrhadiamma,  Mamirtamw  212 
Snhtmdm  Hutyanrutui  189 
:;ii|»aftnianya  Surma.  Rurartam 

Nubuthrnaiiy.t  Sm.try,  Kortdub 
Itntlrt  \\t'> 

SubiahuMuya  fiaMiy,  Srip«da 
2‘i4,  pm.  mi,  ?m 
Eubnibmnnyivn,  f »  V  2/5,  314 
Subrahmanyan),  Ynfchun  235 
Swiakutm  Pmnmyamu  198 
Smlmauatu,  R  S  2H4 
SurMhmdtm  Nmnitiya  Nim - 
earn  NmmltMin  210 

•'Surligunrlaln" 

Swftivn  Vi/ttyrmtu  40/,  4 1C.  432 
Huhitbkfm  43 
Siijnmt  PitMUH  fmi  25R 

StijfiM  HmftW)  326 
Suka  Cttnm  212 

Sttk*  Sttfrtati  KnUmhi  20/,  288, 
414 

Sulnk'uiim  Simwu  202 

BumarWf  41114  Srtbh.1  yt 
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SumafiSutukiim  83.  TO 

Sundaradvwi,  tt.uik.iMn>tt.u|. 

241 

Sundarwwmi  Vihv.ttnm  ;’i;t 
Sunga  dynasty  30 
Sura  Kavi.  Adiil.utt  W*.  pi  1 
Surabhi  N.rt.dwi  C.utMjniu  .<//. 

378 

Surabhi  Tho.rtm  TO 

Surana.  um,  v*r  !'*», 

202,  ?t»o.  to 

Surana.  VumTOiImM!  inn 
Suri  Bahu,  ('  ;«u 
Sun,  imtmM  TO*.  pm;- 
Suri  Si »  Vmih  TO 

Stirya  Mao  li.ihitdu?  iMUmm;,*!' 

of  Nh,i()ut,m>)  :im.  4*.*, 

Suryartarayan.1  flM-MMii.i  |m?i. 
PwWiitn :#i/ 

Sury.uwf.ty.it  w.  Mr,’ ww,  to 
Surywhyrl  ArnSht,t  Ni>},.<itiU,i t« 

30B 

SuMfflM  31 

Suvamagm  pit.  x, 

Summnlnkhtt  ;•» u> 

Svmnwkt  hiiUtihriln  V‘t.  :*  '» 
Swapm  Kumntmm  222 
Swamwti  .'ipg.  *4'IC!  \%  \  i  :i; |#| 

“Swarga  iiimiuC  ‘TO 
Swmntm  :4//.  3:1.1 
Syama .‘Unity  yr;v  ;<n,.  .<;o 
Syud  broil  win  t;*/ 

T 

Tat1rkom1a.M.M’)iv  t:b.“. 

Tsilapa  II  fid,  34.1 
Tifa  Olpika  to 

Tafmka  NmHuu  Pmrtmymun 
211 

Tammana  Snail  y  pig 

Tammaya  Own,  pu 


Ctmnwyy,!.  Siwantju  IIS,  201 

Cum  Shah  (nm  Alxiul  Hawaii) 

?  i  ipi  iff  $<mmmhfmkhymamu 
115.201 

Ctptwia  gully  4?6.  42/ 
Inmktthuthnui  ftijtyitmu  196 
Uirikh  g  Bultim  115 
Uitkn  Samrimhti  4/4 
1  ,««m  Mhami,  Vttlianki  202 
loiagaww.  Pofmaganti  201 

2m 

hfimt/imi  Andhrodyarmm  266 
Ini.if. Praja  Samm  146;  • 
•ujit.iiiun  146,  movurnnnt 

244 

U'Uvupmtt  Bittmimmlu  313 
Ih'Utpi  Akjulomi  ISO,  269,  319 
I  i>’m|u  f  Ih.wha  fUmrthi  268. 313 
t  TOyu  Ch:  ttUn  ,ir t.hrtriduw  344 
C«m*h  (}«’„, m  Puny  14/,  140 

inhmtnofKh  Diuumwy  310, 
311 

h,k>w  !  hum 

I  min  I  hnnire  ;j«;i 
tniwpi  Mihmtmriu  31 1 
ifhipi  PhGmhHty  311 
tnlnqu  Hlovulu  2?f, 
t*h tpt  utftitya  smilkm  2/6 
tvhuiu  irn  230, 304 
t*htpi  Vtv  akim  TO 

I  afugufd  Kmtk  Viplttvkia 

Smirutrnm  2/S 

I  BViijjpwumaiiiiyya,  Tnnjavuru 

2/1 

I I  itunmayya,  Swangu  IIS 

hhhaWurpmi  H 

I  tkitawi  Hoinxyiiji  /4,  89,  1/4, 
1/S,  1/6,  1/9,180,202,250. 
2/2 

1*a,n§4ii 

lunmaria.  Kami.  124. 190.  191. 
199 


Tiraskrti  297 
Tiruchanur  toys  402 
Tlrugabadu  Kavulu  244 
Tirumala  Nayaka  111 
Tirumala  Rao,  Sardesai  274 
Tirumalamba  123 
Tirumalaraya  109 

Tirupati  (Tirumala-Tirupati)  125, 
351,  463,  464 

Tirupati  Sastry,  Diwakarla  (see 
also  Tirupati  Venkata  kavulu) 
216,  256 

Tirupati  Venkata  kavulu  216, 248, 
249,  265,  267,  292,  306 
Tolakari  225 
Tolu  Bommalata  434 
Travernier  117 
Tribal  deities  90 
Trilinga  149,  286 
Trilinga  Swami  473,  475 
Trinaga  149 
Trlpadalu  237 
Trlpifakas  150 
Trlpurantaka  Inscription  76 
Trivini  334 

Trm  Kankanam  222,  223 
Tuiuva  dynasty  108 
Turns  Bazu  Khan  135 
Twamevkham  238, 276 

Tyagaraju  188,  205,  206,  213, 
215,  370,  432 

V 

Udaharana  vangmayamu  277 
Udaya  Ganamu  229 
Udayam  304,  312 
Udayasrt  229 
Udaylni  235 

Udayini-Raghava  Kaia  Kendram 
383 

Udbhatsradhya  Caritramu  197 
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Idyotana  57 
lhaganam  225 
Hugh  Khan  78 
Jmakantham,  Akkiraju  273 
Jmamaheswar  Rao,  Sishtla  234 
Undavalli  58, 59, 341;  -caves  58, 
348 

Upanyasa  manjari  258 
Urumulu  426;  -Nrityam  424 
Urvasi  224 

llsha  Parinayamu  213 
Uttarn  Harivamsamu  179,  180 
Uttara  Ramayanamu  175,  205, 
439 

V 

Vaddamanu  inscription  36 
Vadugars  11, 28 
Vagaraja  65 
Vaggayakaras  370 
Vaijayanfi  Vllasamu  115,  201 
Vaishnavism  88,  89 
Vajrahasta  III  (see  Anantavarma 
Vajrahasta) 

Valakam  417 

Vallabha  Acharya  12,  47,  188, 
322 

Vallabharaya,  Vinukonda  81 , 
182,  373 

Vallabhbhai  Patel  139,  140, 144 
Vairriiki  Caritra  203,  363 
Vana  235 

Vanavasi  kingdom  105 
Vandbmataram  230,  391 
“Vara  Vikrayam”  392 

Varadacharyuiu,  Vanamamalai 
229 

Varadambaparinayamu  123 

Varadarajeswara  Rao,  Abburi 
240 

Varaha  Puranamu  186 


Varalaksml  Trisati  225 
Varavara  Rao  244,  245 
Vardhamana  Samajam  377 
Vargis  245 
Vasantotsava  461 
Vasucaritra  124 
Vasudeva  Sastry,  Vavilala  214 
Vasudevayogi  212 
Vata  Patra  Sayi  225 
Vauhini  films  391 
Vedantarasayanamu  21 1 
Vedic  Dharma  15, 16 
Veerabhadra  Murty,  Mudigonda 
230 

Veerabhadra  Rao,  Adlraju  315 
Veerabhadra  Rao,  Chiiukuri  257 
Veerabhadra  Reddi  101 
Veerabrahmendra  Swamy, 

Pothuluri  410,  473 
Veeraiah,  Sunnam  437 
Veeramadhavudu,  Panguluri 

264 

Veeraraghava  Sastry,  Gadepaili 
306 

Veeresalingam  (Pantulu),  Kan- 
dukuri  139,  155,  216,  230, 
253,  254,  259,  260,  261, 265, 
270, 278,  291, 302,  326, 373, 
374 

Veerraju,  Seela  242,  290 
Veguchukka  Granthamala  315 
Velpu  Mata  215 

Velugotivari  Vamiavatl  97,  99, 
101 

Verna  Reddi  (Vemabhupati), 
Pedakomati  98,  100,  101, 
369 

Vemana  (Yogi  Vemana)  202, 
203,  393,  473 
Vemana  Satakam  302,  435 
VanlSamharam  37S 
Venkaiah,  Raghupati  389 


History  aiuTt  ulturc  of  the  Andhras 

Venkamamba,  Tarigonda  212 
Venkana,  Nudurupati  208 
Venkata  Appa  Rao,  Basavaraju 
(see  Appa  Rao) 

Venkata  Appa  Rao,  Gurazada 
(see  Appa  Rao) 

Venkata  Chalam,  Gudlpati  (t;oo 
Chalam) 

Venkata  daau  410 
Venkata  Kavi,  Ohenuvakonda 
213 

Venkata  Kavi,  Ganapavarapu 

207 

Venkata  Kavi,  Kondaveeti  230 

Vonkata  Kriohna  Sa?»ny,  Dovula 
palli  (sen  Krishna  Sastry) 

Venkata  Kriahnappa  Nayaka, 
Samukhatnu  20/,  252 

Venkata  I  .txmana  Mau  Pantulu, 
Komar  raju  (um  l  axmann 

Rao) 

Vonkata  Narasimtiac.ii.irya, 
Maringanti  (»m  Nantntmha 
charyuiu) 

Venkata  Parvatimwara  Kavuln 
21 /,  254,  2/9.  303,  315 
Vonkata  Ramana,  Cttrakavi  202 

Vonkata  Rangachnrya,  Par- 
avastn  (um  Rangaybaryulu) 

Vonkata  Rao,  iialantrapu  21/ 
Vonkata  Rao,  Kata  141 
Vonkata  Rao,  KavikontJala  219, 
225,  28/ 

Venkata  Rao,  Nidud.tvolu  2/1, 

276,  277 

Venkata  Rao,  Va:,nnta  Rao 
303.  304 

Vonkata  $*e*ty,  Ctmllapiila  (tree 
»l«o  Ttrupati  Vonkata  Kavulu) 
216,  255 

Vonkata  Sosha  Saetry,  Uadi- 
yaram  220,  229 

Vonkata  Soaharah,  Nitelamraju 

381 


History  ■>«<!  <  ultutr  of  tlx-  Amlhus 

Venkata  Subba  Hun,  Anknla 

Venkata  Rubb.t  Han.  (invinrfM 
jula  (fitio  Kubba  Han) 

Venkata  Stibba  Ra<  t,  Nanduri 
{nnn  Swbhn  Rani 

Venkata  Hubbn  Han.  Hfv.tiauj 
(*,0H  Hu*  htbabtl* 

Venkata  Kubb.uah,  t*nif»n>.n< 

sa'j 

Venkata  Hubbmah,  Knd,iv;«< 
fjanti  y?t 

Venkata  SiibrabmattyM  fbr.tty 

Atumtui.*  ;v*» 

Venkata*  haryuiw,  MatfaMn.-.ti, 

306 

Venkutakav,  f  .b*<tn.»k.,M  V4. 

m,  :>uv 

Venkat.ik.wi.  finpmfflhaiii  ;*11 
Vonkafarnaklit  U"',  a<i, 
Venkrttapaliraya  11b,  U'fi 
Venkat.*j(f»a.att,  h nn.),i  \M,t  ;5ta;, 

Venkataf.itm*  !>,«tty.  Mn.UHut 

m  iv 

VenManimaiati,  Mad!ia¥.i{«*?»ft 

380 

Vflnkrt»*ri*m,it,ih.  Halkwaja-ifta 

43? 

VenkatafaifwiM.  .H4, 

m.  at*,  :m 

VtftkMai#m*ifMt  Mmha 

pm  91  * 

VmkMWtrnmtm^h,  ?V. 

m 

V*nkat#r«tn*«m, 

384 

V*4m»mn*n\t  v**t»  :ibb 

V#Rkw«(WJ»  Hmlu,  M*ytu* 

PM  *m 

V*nk«t(if«tn*m  t^ntulu. 

Hoktomi*  2M, 

Vartmtuy*,  Kmmi  w 


Vnnkataraya  Samkhyayana 
Sarma,  Achanta  215,  254, 

298,285 

Venkataraya  Satifry,  Vodam  271 . 
».  301 ,  377 

Venkatamvamy,  Sndharamalle 

212 

V.mk,itanw;wny  Naidu,  Dwaram 

372 

VtnkMWKihml,  Dtvakaria  272, 

301 

V«nfcMM«ra  Gupta,  Teliakula 

30*1 

Vnnkmnnwara  Hao.  Ganglneni 

23ft 

Vnuk.«nt,w4r(t  Han,  Gbamasala 

3V.  :m 

Venkattetwar.i  ft, k>,  Gummadi 

3:4, 

Vnohatirtyvara  HitO,  K  (actor) 

**  »*  «Stm 

VtmMmwmi  Hm,  Katun  225, 

m,  m.  m 

■-v  ;  -.tea  Han,  Narfa  256, 

.‘.4MSa«fy,Vavilia333 
Venhayya,  Artclugultt  201 
VmmmlDthf  Kamtma  236 
Vey/  Pmtmjthi  323 
Vi  Ha  Sam  (Viptaui  Radharyk 
maUanghm)  230. 236. 244, 
314 

ViUitttHt  Stmgara  Hindu 

Nsttfca  Swwfum  377 

Vidfu  Natakum  374,  416,  431, 
433.  434 

VKlu«kh«k»  (hmtyagiktu}  433 
VKlyjtnmtta  91 

Vatyar  any*  $w*mi  104, 122,366 

Vt^nirn*  Chtmlnkft  Granth* 
imi#  Mi,  266 

Vi^mmimalymm  121, 176 
Vigmha  t«mm  Vimmmamu 

270 
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Viharas  45,  55,  337 

Vijaya  Bhaskar  Reddy,  K.  147, 
148 

Vijaya  Raghava  Nayaka  204, 
363,432 

Vijaya  Raghunatha  I  208 
Vijaya  Raghunatha  II 208 

Vijaya  Ranga  Chokkanatha  207, 
252 

Vijaya  Satakarni  33 
Vijaya  Skandhavara  32 
Vijaya  Vilasamu  204 
Vijayaditya  I  61, 63,  64 
Vijayaditya  II  61 

Vijayaditya  III  (Vijayaditya,  Gu- 
naga)  61,  62,  65,  67,  91,  92, 
343,  359 

Vijayalaxmi,  C.  242, 244 

Vijayanagar  104;  -architecture 
125,  345;  -art  354;  - 

kingdom  103,  110,  123;  - 
administration  118,  121;  - 
sculpture  125,  351,  352 
Vijayapuri  46,  47,  55 

Vijayarama  Gajapatl  Maharajah 
374 

Vljayairi  229 
Vijrmna  dipika  269 
Vijnana  Vardhini  Parishat314 
Vikrama  Chola  70 
Vikrama  Deo  Verma  308, 375 
Vlkramadttya  I  69 
Vikramadltya  II,  Chalukya  69 
Vikramaditya  Chola  345 
Vikramarjuna  Vijayam  92 
Vikramarka  Caritamu  186 
Vikmmarkunl  Kathaiu  252,  285 
Vikramertdravarma  I  49 
Vikramendravarma  If  49 
Vimaladitya  63 

Vmayaditya  Yuddhamalla  1 65 
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Vimyaka  Caviti  461 

Viplava  Racayitala  Sangham 
(see  Vi.Ra.Sam.) 

Vipra  Narayana  Caritra  201,  40/, 
416,  432 

Vipravinodis  124 
Vira  Kucucha  Si 
Vira  Must!  422 
Vira  Narasimha  10? 

Vira  Natyam  424 
Vira  Raju,  Kaiuve  20?,  252 
Vira  Vidyavantulu  423 
Vtmbtmdm  Vijayamu  188 
Vimkamparaya  oaritam  123 
Virapurushadatta  46,  47,  55 
Virataparvam  213 
Virupakaha  Ballala  IV  105 
Visada  Bhamtam  242 
Visada  Samngadham  292 

Vlsakha  Rachayitala  Sangham 
314 

Vishnu  temples  122 
Vishnugopa  51,52 
Vishnukundi(a)  54;  -architecture 
340;  -period  341;  -sculpture 
348 

Vishnuvardhana  1 60 
Vishnuvardhana  II 60 
Vishnuvardhana  III  60, 85 
Vishnuvardhana  IV  61, 66 
Vishnuvardhana  V  61 
Vishnuvardhana,  Kubja  [j_<* 
Kubjavlshnuvardhana) 


Vtsnu  Dthimtui 

Vnmu  Maya  ViLvtamu  20'. 

Vrstiu  fhmnamu  "M,  too 
Viswa  S.thiti  314 
V«:.wam,  Vtrtwm  ;mi. 

Vmwamtth.  K  3h!».  HlW* 

Vtswanatha  K.WMju,  Melktdi 
295.  300 

Vi'iwaiMlha  SaWry,  R.rh.tknnrl.i 

m.  ?m.  ;w 

ViswftMuridaf.tmHM,  I  afi.ijif  a 

nsu  vvt 

Wiwmwi\ut  mu,  Mallavarapn 

Aft  m  #w|<f 

mr- fir  f  $  'm-m  f 

Vmhala  Rafii  1  tl 
Vmka  SmUttuvu  212 
Vmka  Vmlhm  2**?,.  ;•/;*,  3;>rj 
Vmka  Vijayamu  ?/*» 

Vltm  Qmbdmimmt  21 1 
Viiwa  rupam  vm 
Vi&mtmbtmm  23H,  ;J23 

Vocabulary  of  ttwmm  amt 
tngtish,  A  311 

Vraadhipa  Satakamu  1/2 
Vrttmtiru  326 
Vyisa  Ca/tdtikM  285 
Vyasamurty  Saury,  Akondi  214 
'fynvahkm  mmmaimMnt  8?4 

Wahatai  Tareekh  movement  131 

War  of  Independent*  (Sepoy 

Mutiny)  134 


Hr.tMtv  .irnt  (  ultmr  ..f  (hr-  An.lhnw 

WeMmn  ChrflHky,,  an  A4«),  . 

341 

imk 

Xlli  Hut  k  |  diet  ;>fl, 
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describes  the  Vedic  sacrifices  of  Sntakarni  I  but  begins  with  an  invocation  to  t lunikarshanu  and 
Vasudeva,  the  cult  gods  of  Bhagavntism.  The  now  system  of  mlignm  is  characb-nsud  by  b«Iief 
in  the  purusirthas,  the  doctrine  of  karma,  the  caste  system,  good  acts  like  wain.  bam/ and 
tlrtha  and  devotion  to  a  personal  god.  Gautamiputra  appears  to  hav«i  t atari  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  neo  Brahmanism.  He  in  said  to  have  been  vary  e.imfu!  in  d^ding  the  fitno 
and  place  between  throe  vargas.  the  aims  of  human  activity  and  to  haw  Umn  an  upholder  0f 
caste  system,  promoter  of  Brahmin  families  and  repository  of  the  Ag.mau  fhu  bupbrnah  is  a 
typical  product  of  the  times  when  a  synthesis  of  different  religion:,  practices  was  attempted 
under  the  aegis  of  Brahmanieal  priests  and  sanctioned  by  a  large  guanHy  of  th*;<  logical 
literature.  The  Saptasati  makes  only  one  reference  each  to  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  th ,! 
too  in  no  respectable  terms.  Referring  to  the  former,  it  says  that  tiw  bums  m  a  yegavWa  Is 
well  as  in  a  punaisala.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  compares  the  prostrating  Buddies!  monks 
to  fallen  kim&uka  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  copious  refemm  »<s  to  tha  insamabons 
of  Vishnu  ■  Trivikrnma,  Rama  and  Krishna,  to  Yasoda  and  the  GopAns.  to  ^mmUntmthma 
to  the  marriage  of  Siva  with  Parvat.  and  to  the  temples  of  Ganapat.  ami  village  ueddesser,  n 
is  evident  therefore  that  divergent  elements  ranging  from  very  subtle  systems  of  philosophy 
to  the  most  primitive  forms  of  animism  got  recognition  in  Pyrame  literature 

Jainism  could  not  make  headway  in  Andhra  due  to  lack  of  royal  m^mom  and  the  popular 
appeal  of  Buddhism  to  the  rich  artisan  and  merchant  classes  of  Andhra  However  <nmm  ib« 
period,  Kundakundacharya  <C.  SO  R,C.  .  SO  A.D.),  one  of  the  »s,»ly  j,wi  tGmntmur,,  kmd  in 
Konakondia  (Annntapur  district),  He  was  the  founder  of  Mulasangha  wh,ch  i,umt)  famous 
throughout  the  south.  Samayasira  Is  the  most  renowned  of  his  nummous  wmks  and  »f  was 
read  with  respect  both  by  Svotambaras  and  Digambaras 
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The  concepts  and  practices  of  the  Caityaka-Maha  Sanghika  schools  paved  the  way  for 
Mahayanism.  The  Prajnaparamita  literature,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Mahayanism,  was 
produced  in  the  viharas  of  the  Krishna  valley.  Acharya  Nagarjuna  (c.  160)  compiled  the 
Prajnaparamita  and  gave  a  clear  exposition  of  Mahayanism,  basing  it  on  the  Madhyamika 
philosophy  of  Sunyavada.  His  disciple  and  successor  Aryadeva  further  systematised  Mahayana 
through  his  writings.  Nagarjuna  and  Aryadeva  breathed  a  new  life  into  Buddhism  and  enabled 
it  to  meet  the  challenges  of  other  religions. 

Language  and  Literature 

Complementary  to  the  religious  developments,  there  was  remarkable  literary  activity  during 
the  Satavahana  period.  The  princes  of  the  age  were  highly  enlightened.  They  were  trained  in 
subjects  like  sabda  (grammar),  artha  (political  economy),  nyaya  (logic),  ganita  (accountancy), 
vyavahara  (administration),  vidhi  (legal  procedure),  lekha  (script),  rupa  (coinage)  and  gandharva 
(music).  Gautamiputra,  in  addition  to  the  above,  claimed  himself  as  having  mastered  Vedic 
lore  (igaminam  nilaya).  The  Brahmanical  education  was  limited  to  the  asramas  or  gurukulas 
whereas  the  Buddhists  established  great  educational  centres  in  the  viharas  at  Dhanyakataka 
and  Sriparvata.  The  Buddhist  acharyas  showed  interest  even  in  secular  subjects  such  as 
astronomy,  logic  and  grammar.  In  his  Ratnavali,  Acharya  Nagarjuna  conceived  a  sort  of 
a  Welfare  State.  His  Suhrllekha  is  a  sound  piece  of  advice  to  the  ruler  on  matters  of 
administration  and  religion.  Acharya  Nagarjuna  is  said  to  have  collected  a  huge  library  in  the 
Sriparvata  vihara.  There  are  no  references  to  Brahmanical  libraries  as  the  Brahmins  did  not 
yet  start  committing  their  knowledge  to  writing. 

Prakrit 

Prakrit  attained  the  status  of  a  lingua  franca  in  India  under  Asoka  Maurya.  The  Asokan 
edicts  of  Dhanyakataka,  Rajulamandagiri  and  Yerragudi  as  well  as  the  Bhattiprolu  inscriptions 
are  in  Prakrit  and  in  the  southern  variant  of  Brahmi  script.  The  Satavahanas  continued  the 
use  of  Prakrit  as  the  official  language  in  which  the  inscriptions  of  their  age  were  issued. 

The  Buddhists  especially  cultivated  Prakrit  and  the  Jains  adopted  the  Ardhamagadhi  variety. 
The  Andhra  Buddhists  had  their  own  versions  of  the  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma  pitakas  and 
Dlgha  and  Majjhima  Nikayas.  The  Jataka  literature  also  was  popular  in  Andhra  as  revealed  by 
the  Amaravati  sculptures. 

For  a  considerable  time  Prakrit  enjoyed  liberal  patronage  even  at  the  court.  Hala  Satavahana 
was  a  distinguished  poet  in  Prakrit  and  gathered  around  himself  a  large  number  of  poets 
and  poetesses,  whose  select  writings  were  compiled  by  him  as  SaptaSati.  Banabhatta  praised 
the  Sapta&atl  as  “an  immortal  and  refined  repository  of  good  sayings”.  Gunadhya,  the 
scholar-minister,  of  Hala  Satakarni,  composed  the  Brhatkatha  in  Paisaci  Prakrit.  The  work 
had  been  the  source  of  all  the  later  Kathanika  literature  in  Sanskrit,  including  the  famous 
Kath&sarits&gara  of  Somadeva. 


